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OHAPTEll IX. 

to'the law books, justice was 
aoimiriiipfed'by the king In person aided by Brdbinans and other 
counsellors, or by one Britliman aided by tliveo Braliraan 
assessors, Though no exception was ' made for tho conduct of 
criminal trials ihejcing was' expected to take a more active share 
in mmihal than in civil causes. At’ towns’ remote from the royal 
,^sidenoo the king’s representative filled his place io the courts o£ 
justice, or local judges were appointed by the king, A provision was 
jUlsq made for three grades of arbitration, firstly of kinsmen, secondly 
of townsmen. Annppcal 

ifrqm ^^P||a gpiei^ trade and .from men of 

th5'spillP®rod;:^j|^'niMra^^ lay from all ibreo to the local 

coni that ,td.t)ie, chief court at the capital, and from that to the 
king in his mra court composed of a certain number of judges to 
vihem wra jtiinfid his mirustess and his domestic spiritual advisor* 
The king was entitled to-five per cent'on all debts admitted by the 
deiMdant on trial and ten per cent on all denied and proved. Tho 
I'ke judges.' A king or judge was to observe 
•the countenances, gestures, and mode of speech of tho parties and 


staJ;lvs)iod by former 
'll ■;«.iAf,tl>\encourago- liti- 

gation' thoag'h tlidy w^ noffl& Show any slo^i^ns'in talcing up any 
puitsTeguIarly fnstitutod. They were enjoined' to bear with rough 
ianguage from^ angry litigants and from the old and sick. They were 
cautioned-igainst deciding .causes on their own judgment without 
learried jn the law' and. were forbidden to disturb 
settled conformably to law. 
to established practice. The criminal law 
pumshjnents in somq.;^es were too heavy and 
MTiWation, ohiQfly o£ the hand, and burning 
ttip'^pumshments inflicted on offenders against 
or ^"itnessoa 
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violating -the bed of fl natural or spiritual father .wore all classed 
subject to one pnaishm'en£, branding on the 
forehead and banishment and absolute exclusion from the society of 
mankind. This at. first ivm declared to be applicable to all classes. 
Afterwards a priest was albwbd to expiate these sins By penance, was 
directed only to pay tho middle finp, and in uo.case was deprived of 
nis effects or the society of bis'femily. Other classes even after 
expiation suffered death. . Seducing the wife of another man at a 
place of pilgrimage or in a forest or at the meeting of rivers, send- 
ing bor flowers or perfumes, touching hep apparel or her ornaments, 
and sitting on the same couch with her- were all punished with 
banishment and sncli marks as might excite aversion. Yor adultery 
itself, the woman was to be devoured by dogs and the man bnmton 
an iron bed, and if without aggravation the punishment was a fine of 
from 500 to 1000 pans.^ The punishment increased in proportion to 
tbo dignity of the person offended against. A soldier committuig 
adulteiy with a Brdbman woman if she was of eminently good quafities 
nnd properly guarded was to be^bnm’t alive in a fire of dry grass or 
reeds. Though there was no'express provision for murder itappears 
that murder as well ns arson and robbery attended with violence was a 
capi tal offenco. Theft if small was punished with fine and if of a large 
amount with cutting off the hand ; if the thief was caught with the 
stolen goods it was a capital-offence. Receivers of stolen goods and 
persons who harboured fdiieves were liable to the same punishmeiit 
as the thief. In oases of small theft, a Brdhman was fined at 
least ten times as much'as aSliudra, and the scale raided in aramilar 
proportion for all classes. A king committiDg’ an offence was to 
.pay a thousand times as gfreat a fine as would be exacted from 
-an ordinary person. Robbery was punished by the loss of the limb 
•chiefly used in the robbery. If accompanied with 'violence rohbeiy was 
a capital offence, and all who sheltered robbers or supplied them with 
food or tools were to be punished with death. Forging royal edicts, 
.causing dissensions among great ministers, siding with the king s 
-enemies, and slaying women, priests, or children were put under one 
- head and were capital offences. hTen w3io openly opposed the king's 
authority, ■wlio'roJWibd Jus treasury, or stole his elephants horses or 
cars were 'Jiable t^pap'tal punishment as were those who broke 
into a temple to steal. For cutting purses, the first offence was 
-punished by cutting off the Gagers, the second by cutting off the 
liaud, and the third by death. False evidence was punished wih 
•banishment accompanied by Gae except in the casepf -a JBrdhman, 
■when it was banishment alone. jBanisbment was 'likewise indicted 
on men who did not aid in repelling an attempt to plunder a 
town, to break down an embankment, or to cornet higIw^^i.oI,- 
.i>ery. Public guards not resisting or' apprehending tJiie^s'were 
.punished like the thieres.' Gamesters and keepers of gaming houses 
were liable to corporal .punishment. Most other offences were 
■punished by fines, .though eozaetiiaes other pam^meais took the 
place of fines..,,'iro fine exceeded. WOO. pans or foil short of 250. 

J A pan wjM «guiil td iireaty'mhftiai-eaih tontaining about serentee£ grains (Trovi 
gold. - . * r 
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was ■ punisFed by fine except that Shudra offenders 
were liable to be ttfbipped. Sbudras were protected by a fine from 
defamation even'by a Brdhman. STen reproaching their neighbours 
with lameness^ 'blindness^ or any other natural infirmity were liable 
to a fine even if they spoke the truth, r; Assaults if among equals 
were punished by a fine of 100 jmns fo4 blood ^rawri/a larger sum 
for a wound, and banishment for' breaking a bone. Proper provisions 
were made for injuries inflicted in self-defence, in conseqnenco of 
being forcibly obstructed in the execution, of duty, or in defence 
of persons unjustly attacked. Furious and careless driving involved 
fines as different in degree as tbo loss occasioned by the death of a 
man or of the lowest animal. Persons defiling tho highways 
were subject to a small fine, besides being obliged to remove the 
nuisance. . Ministers taking bribes in private affairs were liablo to con- 
fiscation of their property. The offences of physicians or surgeons 
who injured their patients from" want of skill, breaking hedges 
palisades and earthen idols, and infxingpare with impure commodities 
imjpoBitions on puyohasera.wero lumped under a penalty 
of 250 to 500 pans. Selling baif 'grain for good incurred severo 
coi^ral punishment and a goldsmith guilty of fraud was ordered 
to he cut to pieces with razors. Forsaking parents, sons, or wives 
punished by a fine of 600 pans; and tho failure to inviS 
nmghboam to entertainments by a fino ot.p,M4iha of silver. ' 

The rales of police wei'e harsh and arbitrary, Pc.'sido.s maintain, 
patrols and fixed guards, open and secret, the kinri S ranv 
-spies who were to mix with the thieves and 'load thom^into ritu7 

uroff of their a ^enth with their relations on 

men who failed to perform the duties nf .f ^erotics, 

spirituous liquors were banished ’ 

were P^visions 

punishment with which it would bsSonow^/” ®® epdenco and tho 
there were no witnesses the a ■‘I? / ® future state. If 

The law- of evIdenoeTn ^ aamitted the oaths of tho parties 

“enialisremnts;-famiiiar friendfaJd nff’’ persons, 

grounds were in^he £San’ ev on slighto^ 

hutitft^faaitofotherlv doncrXoS^^T *ostimonyI 

were examined, the judge makinl del 'ieacription of persons 
W causes. Aparti S^Sg^^f the disquali. 
liable to a heavy fine ti,;- P'^^'Or dofenco was 

absurdity in su-fijeotlng to t pusbe^?" 
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to force nvilhfn certain bonn Js, Interest rnried {r<n&tvro per cent a 
rnontli for a Briilimnn to fire per cant for a Sliadra, It was redncod 
to ono-balf wiien tLero was a pledge and ceabed altogether if the 
pledge could bo used fortbo profit of the lender. Praudulent contracts 
and contracts entered into for illegal purposes were null, A con- 
tract made ovonby aslave fortbo support of the family of bis absent 
master was binding on tbo master, A sale by a person not tbe owner 
was void unless made in tbo open market and oven in that case it 
was valid if the purcliaser could produce tbe seller, otberwise tbe 
right owner might toko tbo property on paying halt tbe value. A ' 
trader broalfing bis promise was fined or if it was made on oatb 
was banished. A sale might be unsettled by either party within ' 
ton days after it was mado. Disputes between master and servant 
referred almost entirely to herdsmen and their responsibilities about 
c.at(lo. In case of boundary disputes of villages and fields 
■witnesses wore examined on oath in tbo presence of all the parties 
concerned, putting earth on their heads, wearing chaplets of red 
flowers, and clad in red garments! If the question could not be 
settled by evidence the king made a general inquiry and- fixed fie , 
boundary by authority. I 

The chief judicial institution was the village council orpanehdyal. j 
TJio jHinchdyat was assembled by order of the gramadhiUri or 
village bondman, and an appeal lay from its decision to thodesMdhi- 
Mri or district headman. 


The Muhammadan kings seem to have interfered little with the 
administration of justice beyond the scats of government. Their 
laws and regulations founded on tbo Kuntn chiefly referred to their 
own class. The village council or panchuyat system continued in 
force, except that the names of the -village and district officers were 
changed topdiil and deshwulch? 

Under the Moghals, in the time of the Emperor Akbar, justice was 
administered by o court composed of on officer named ilAV-f-Adt that 
is Lord Justice, and a hdzi. The lidzi conducted the trial and stated 
the law, the Mir-i-Adl passed judgment and seems to have been 
the superior nuthority. '-TIio police of considerable towns Wiis under 
njx oiBcer called tlie Icotvdd, in smaller places it was under the 
revenue officers, and in villoges-undor the internal authorities. In 
all legal oases between Hindus a. Brllhman was a judge.- The tone 
of instructions to oil these functionaries was just and benevolent 
though by no means freefromvagnenessand puerility, and tlin snirit 
of the rules was liberal and hnmano; those to the &olvn/ 
prying and meddling character of the police under a. .ill.. ?• 
They forbade forestalling and regrating and in the midsf °?°*'*™* 
very sensible directions there was an order that any o-nn 
out of the onp of the common oxecutioner should Insc. r ■ a 
letter of instructions to the governor of Gufardt i. . i. ■ 
punishments to putting in iron, whipping, and death. 

him to be sparing in capital punishments, and, unless • 


1 Grnnt J^otTs MarAihits, IS.Io. 
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other cruelty.^' • , . , 

The military genius of the MarAty? could novor hare hoen 
favourable toYsystem of justi<;e. The peace of the co«^ry had 
been disturbed by so many vrars, inroads and rebellions OJO’J 
under a more regular government it wonldliavoboonvnm to expect 
the observance of civil regulations. 'Hie 

local ofBcers, the dissensions among the nobility, tbo independonco 
ofiagirdiM-s, and tbo rapacily of government officers were evils 
which would have shaken the foundation of tbo most substantial 
system, had such a system been organised dnnng any period of 
the Mariitha 'empire. The only institution that survived disturbances 
was the pajichdyat or jury. Had legislation been moro consonant 
with the military disposition of the MardtMs, they 'wonlu naturally 
have revived the institutions prescribed by their own shasiras, rather 
recurring to the old system than introducing a now ono. But as 
the state had scarcely an interval of tranquillity they wanted tiino 
and opportunity as well as inclination for reform. Ono of Sbivilii’s 
ministers was termed a n ydyddliish, a post which was renewed hy 
his son Hitjdrdm in 1090. Although little was done to ostnhlish 
com-ts of justice, the village estabUshmonfc .was sufficient to give 
justice to the people in common matters.^ 

3 Under the Peahwds, the authorities by whom civil justice was 
administered were the pdtil, over him the mdmlalddr and tho 
sarsuhhedar, and above aU tbo Posbwa or his minister. Jdgirddrs 
or estate-holders'administored justico in their own lands, tho great 
ones with little or no interference on the part of tho govornmont. 
In some towns a judicial officer, called thoiiydijnd/itsh, tried causes 
under tho Peshwa’s authority, .and any person whom tho Peshwa 
was pleased to authorise might conduct an investigation snlijcct 
to his confirmation. If a complaint was made to' a pulil, ho -would 
send for the person complained of, and if ho admitted the debt, 
would interfere partly as a friend to settle the -mode and time of 
payment. If the debt was disputed, and ho and his hitlkarni could 
not by their own influence or sagacity effect a settlement to tho 
satisfaction of the parties, tho pdtil called a jury or paneJidyat of 
the villagers, who inquired into tho matter -with very little form and 
settled os they thought best, but thia decision could not take 
place without the previous consent of the parties. If tho complainant 
was refused a jury or disapproved of the decision, or if ho thought 
proper not to , apply to tho pdtil, he went to tho mdmlaiddr 
who, proceeded nearly in the same manner as tho pdtil, -with, 
this addition that ho could compel tho party complained of to 
submit.' lo a panchwyal, or else make satislaction to tho com. 
plainaut. "When there was a sa'rsuVeddr tho same process might 
be repeated with him or -at court, but in all this there was 

1 ElpUinstouo’smtoiy o! Inflia, 644-545. » East IndU Pap(irB.IV. 201 

•Elpliiaatonc’s Hopert (ISW), 51-G7, 
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cases, the snpmor was inflnericed in receiving the appeal 
promised as a com^ensatioFfyi 
S ^emment officer endeavoured himself 

to s^tlo the dispute and though it rested with him to decide 
whether or not the case requited a jury, yet it was held gross 
imustice to refuse one' on a question at ail doubtful, and it was 
always reckoned a sufficient ground for ordering a new investigation, 
when there was no jnry. The jury was therellfre the great instrument 
in the administration of justice. The members of a jury were 
generally chosen by the officers of government, by whom the juiy 
was granted with the approval and often at the suggestion of 
the parties. Sometimes each parly chose an equal number and the 
officer named an umpirei Especially at Poona, a person on the 
part of government hot unfreqnently presided at ^andidyatt. In 
affiiirs where government was concerned some of its officers were 
ordered to investigate the matter, hut they were expected to he officers 
to whom the othe^ qfertj^did not ohjeot. The members of a iuiy 
were people of the same situation in life as the parties or they were 
people likely to understand .the subject, as hankers in a matter 
of account, and deshmwhhs and de^ipdndes when the enit was about 
land. The number was always' odd $ it was 'never less thou five, 
and was sometimes over fifty. . It generally met at 'the house of 
the officer who summoned it.- In villages the headman called some 
of the most intelligent landholders to sit under a tree or in the 
temple or village 'office. No one attended on the part of 


government, and as the parties could not be forced to accept 
the decision their wishes-, were more attended to than elsewhere. 
The consent of the parTKes was everywhere reckoned essential to 
a jury. The first act of the meeting was to take a written 
acknowledgment of such a consent. Security was also tot 
nnfrequently taken that the parties would , comply with the^jni/s 
award. In petty disputes in viUagos, insEtkid 'df a written ncknow- 
lodgment the parties gave two straws in token of submission. The 
members of thejarr were not entitled to any fee. StiU there was 
the hope of presents from one or both parties which it was not 

eSte1“\he^SsonsT^^^ AesHkewiso 

government oSoer added hik ^anaorifrv °° ^ed 

disgi-acefnl to refuse to serve ouainrv reckoned 

asked to be a member to-day mieht bn 
obliged to lend the aid which he was 

himself to require. Unless thev had a J some future time, 
refused to serve. It was more'^difficult to x?® rarely 

The parties entreated them and the magistrate attendance. ' 

orders to enforce the presence Of members. * rnossengers a'nd 

l^on a jury was met, -if the defendant failad ♦ x. x, ‘ 
members applied to the ofBopr under whose nn*i ****f”5'x 
summon hjgi, pr the plnintiiF by constant demanda 
of importunity-wearied him' into a Bubmissh^^-^^Hbe 
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of government Ibad to enforce the defendant’s attendance, Le sent a 
summons, or, if that failed, set a messenger over tini wliom ho was 
obliged to maintain, and imposed a daily fine until he appeared. 
The plaintifi's complaint was then read and the defendant’s answer 
received, a replication and a rejoinder were sometimes added and the 
parties were cross-questioned hy the jury. When under examination 
the parties were kept at a distance bom their . friends, but 
afterwards they might aid them as much as they chose. -If it were 
inconvenient for him to attend, a man might send; an agent in his 
.service or a relation ; hut professional agents or vaMls were unknown, 
f After the examination fif the parties accounts and other written 
evidence were called for and oral evidence was called for when written 


failed, but much more weight was given to ‘written than to oral 
evidence. .'The witnesses seem to have been examined and cross- 
examined with great care, hnt only the substance of tbeir evidence was 
taken down briefly without the questions and generally in their own 
hand if they could write. Oaths were seldpm imposed unless there 
were reasons to suspect the veracity of the' witness, and then great 
pains were taken to make them solemn. When the examination was 
concluded the ju^ after debating on tbo case ^rew up an award or 
summary called sdrdunah, in wbioh they gave the substance of tbo 
complaint and answer, an abstract of each of the doenments presented 
on either side, a summary of the oral jcvidence on either side, and their 
own decision on the whole. A copy of the award was given to tho 
successful party, and to the loser if he required it ; another copy was 
deposited with the officer of government. In village juries nothing was 
written but, the decision and sometimes not even that. In important 
cases all the usual vmting was performed by tho village accountant or 
kuUcarni. Throughout the whole proceedings tho jury appear to 
have been guided by tbeir own notiLs of justice founded KnS 
nn custom. They consulted 

with tba r points immediately connected 

I or. succession that tW 

referred to a s/in^ or dmne for bis opinion. On the report of tbo 
■ proceeded, to confirm and enforce its* 

decree, as the jury had no executive powers. This cansed 
frequent references to the magistrate and gave him oonsiderabla 
sfoZr party objef^elat thisTS^d 

uuZr BhoulA be set aside, the officer 

dSion’^ or® eat might require it to rovis? its 

summon a new jury ; this was not 
reckoned proper, unless corruption were strongly suspected Nn 

co^uption. TJnlesB®^ suc^ £ 
respected. The proverb runs 
is the jury is God Almighty. Even after “u 
W authority and a new 

^ mdmlaiddr might revise 

prodeeain^ held under his predecessor. This was probably a stretnl. 
of power, but ev^fching hnder tbe'MarSbbiis wa/so hZalS S 

traced. In enforcing the jury’s decision much depended on 
-power of the magistrate. If ^dtil found the party S-SinJd 
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forms of cmli^. , When persons of this character wore defon3ants, 
instead of summoning them to the nifiiydiflthh a letter was written 
by Nilna Fadnnvis de.siring them to settle the coinphiint. If this did 
not succeed, their agent was spohen to, and they felt the displeasure 
of government or part of their land was made over to the creditor. 
Generally gr6at favour was shown to men of rank. • If the plaintiff 
was also a man of rank, and if all other means f.ailed, a jury of men 
ofthesamecondition wasappointod. The pioceedings were inncli the 
same as those already mentionodcxceptthatVnotewut dotie in writing. 
Rtim Shastri and his deputies seem to ha've 6ften presided at trials, 
the jury performing nearly the same function ns-an Bnglisli jury. 
A. good deal of the investigation seems to have been on trusted to 
Ram Shdstri’s writers who reported to him and the jury, and in the 
decree the names of the members of the jnry were not mentioned, 
even when it was merely a i-epetition of their award. The decision was 
always in the Peshwa’s name and in all important cases required 
his signature. All cases relating to land were considered important 
and were immediately’ under the superiutciidenco of government. 
It was not unusual in the country, ns well as in Poona, for a 
government officer to receive the complaint nhd answer with the 
documents and the written evidence of witnesses, and lay the whole 
m this shape before the jury, who would call for more evidence if 
they required it. Much time must have been saved by this 
arrangement, .b.ut- it gave the officer of governmont considcrablo 
^portumties of i^m posing on the jury. The members of the iurv 
received no fee, but when they had much trouble, the winner of tho 
suit made them openly a present for their pains. A sum of money 
was likewise levied for the government from the winner under tho 
mme of &er/ci or congratulatory offering and from tho loser under 
the name of gmhegdri or fine. These fines varied with the means 
n? litigants. In revenue accounts ono-fonrtb of the pronortv 
was always put dqxvnns the price paid for iustico by the VaS 

when he won bis cause. It tbe plaintiff lostiiis cause he was ob Sd 
to pay the defendant’s expenses if the defendant was po-^ wC 
a cause was given against the defendant, the court sott ed 
tile mode, of.‘i,aymenf>ith.-iTefprqnce. to. his oiro mstances 
either ordering immediate payment or drfecting mZlm hv 
instalments or if the debtor was entirely de8trUTte'’of the meTus of 

payment granting him an exemption from the de.fhindTT h^ 
creditor for a certain number of years. When a ^ “ 

to trial government was exuected in nnfn i > . came 

oharjioteristio Mardtha irregularity tlie nl-iiliiHT oo's'ou, but with 
enforce the decision by dSig 

impo^mty to tying the ddteiidant neck and 1160“” or ° 

stand on, one leg iq the sun with a heavy stone on his head^ “n 
claims,, except for land, when the plaintiff had the unwo 
dtmmug was^ the fir-st step in the suit. Hot until the n . o 
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CJia ptor IXt instalments bjr Tvliich the debt was graditollj^ cleared. • Debtors were 
Justice. never put in any public prison for private debt, thougi they were 

ManXmA sometimes confined or tormented by tie ^J^sditor at bis house or in 
bis patron’s bouse. Jn rare cases, wben this had been entered in 
tbo bond, tlio debtor was made to serve tlis creditor till the amount 
of bis nominal wages equalled the debt. Honest bankrupts seem to 
Lave been let off nearly as at present. Fraudulent ones were made • 
to pay when discovered notwithstanding previous release. The 
great objects oi litigation were bounds disputes, division of 
property on tho separation of famihes,ani inheritance to land which 
was porbaps the greatest source of litigation thronghont the whole 
country. Debts to bankers were also ft’ccjnently subjects for suits. 

This judicial system was evidently liable to great objections. 
There was no regular administration of justice, no certain means of 
ffling a suit, and no fixed rules for proceifding after the suit had been 
filed. It rested with the officer of government to receive or neglect 
a complaint. The reception of an appeal from his injusfee equally 
depended on the arbitrary will of bis superior. The othCT 
occupations of these officers rendered it difficult for them to attend 
to wdifikl aftaira., even if well diapo^edi “d these occnpations 
increasing with the rank of the office^ *be Peshwa who was the 
main spring of the whole machine must hnve been nearly inacceKm e 
to all men and entirely inaccessible to the poor. The power of the 
local officer must also bare bad a tenden<’7*® check appeals and erm 
to restrain the demands for juries in . cases wffiob he wished himseu 
to decide, and this wish would be chiefly frb" bi cases whore he had 
an inclination to be the friend of one party, or where he hoped to 
make something by selling his favour to noth. There can be brae 
doubt that unless by means of bribery or by the aid of powerfnl 
friends justice was hard to get. The jurios were open to corruption 
and partiality. When free from those stains they were slow m 
moving and feeble in tbeir .-resolutions- When the jury was met 
it had not sufficient powers to seize the defendant, to s^mon e 
witness, or to compel the production of documents.. In the even o 
any opposition it had to apply to the offioen. of government, an 
thus besides unavoidable delay, it V^as exposed to _ constant 
obstmetion from . his indolence, want of leisure, or corruption, u n 
deputy of the government officer sat witlf it to execute those duties, 
it was still liable to be obstructed from c<?>’rnption, and was besides 
exposed to the dnfiuenco of the agent wjo presided. When it had 
the evidence before it the members were i*ot fitted to decide on nice 
or intricate causes. If they were perplexed they met without coming 
to a decision or allowed the matter to lie ov^r until some circumstance 
prevented the necessity of meeting aJ>y more. These causes 
produced great delay and trials were often left rmBnishedl When 
the members were chosen by the partied, ^d were interested in 
.tbo cause, they were advocates rather than .judges and their disputes 
•cansed as mnch delay as the neglect of the impartial. When thev 
were impartial they were indifferent and irresolute unless some 
member, probably stirred to Activity by a. bribe, relieved hia 
colleagues of the trouble of deciding. When their award was simjaj 
the jury .dissolved and their decree remaiiied with the local offig ** 
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to enforce or neglect after the British 

arbitrary there was ^ complaint from a roan who had 

conquest it was common to ^'^^.ddhUs.t Poona which ho had not 
HU old decisio;! 'even from tho « j -«nch)lo in tlio nilors was 

Cn able,to,g^onfor^. 

another cause miniafor might take up n cause his 

A nei. IL ™Sl*t revise his own 

predecessor had decided, the .j diCRcidty m 

r *” ™5r » i«t .™. 

being exempt from an um Tcvenno-f arming system made 

toSfe him to pay his revenue, it consigned the people to his 
inurSon without a remedy. The contractor’s w;holo timo and 
thought were spent in realizing his ravonuo. ? 

sold,® and was never thought of except as a markctahlo commoditj. 

A bribe ooald always enable the party in the wrong to prcroiib his 
cause going to a jury or overturn the decision of ono. An appeal 
lav fr5n the under-contraotor to the upper whoso income depended 
on the exactions of the authorities below him,_ and from him to tho 
minister, who never received a eomplaint without a present, or to 
tho Pashwa, who never received a compliint at all. The governraont 
gave little justice to the rich and none to tho poor. Still, with all 
these defects the Maritha oountiy flourished and tho people soomod 
to have been free from some of the evils which exist under tho 
more elaborate British- Crovernmeut. Some advantages must hnvo 
conaterhalanced the obvious defects of the system. Most of tho 
advantages seem to have sprung from the fact that tho govormnent, 
though it did little to obtain justice for the people, loft them tho mcaus 
of procuring itthomselvea. Tho advantage of this was specially felt 
among the lower ordots -who are most out of reach of their rulers 
and most apt to be negleotod under all governraonts. By means of 
the jury they' were enabled to effect a tolerable dispensation of 
justice among themsslveB, and it happens that most of tho 
objections above stated to that institution do not apply in their case. 
A pdtil was restrained from exercising oppression both by tho fear of 
the mdmlatddr and by the inconvonionce of offending tho society in 
which he lived, and when both parties were inclined to havo a jury, 
he had -no interest in refusing to call ono. A jury could scarcely 
be perplexed in the simple causes that arose under its own oyos nor 
could it easily give a corrupt deoisiou when all tho neighbours kuow 
the merits of the case. Defendants, witnesses, and inemheraworo 

all within the narrow compass of a village and whore all wore kept 
freifi earning their daily bread during tho disensston thoro.waa not 
likely to he much needless complaint or affected delay. This branch 
of the native system was excellent for tho settlement of tho disputes 
of thela-adholdera among themselves. It was of no use in protecting 
, them^ fipm the oppression of thoir superiors. But here another 
principle -came into operation. As the whole of tho governinont 

revenue was ora-wn trom the landholders, it was tho obvious interest 

‘ of government and'its agents to protect the landholder and in ntvtrrivmm'l' 
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Jjis Buffering from any exactions but tlieir 6\m. • In good times the 
cxnetiuns of government were limited by 'the conviction that the 
best way to enrich itself was to spare the Jandboldor; and the 
exactions of the ngonts of government were limited by the common 
interest of government and the landholders in restraining their 
depredations. Under the influence of these principles while the 
native goverament was good, its landholders were fairly protected 
both from the injustice of their neighbours and from the tyranny 
of their superiors, and the landholders were the most numerous, 
■most important, and most deserving portion of the community. It 
was in the clas.s above the landholder that the defects pf the judicial 
system were most felt, and even there they had some advantages. 
As the great fault of government was its inertness people were at 
least secure from its over-activity. A government officer might be 
induced by a bribe to harass an individual under colour of justice ; 
lie could not be compelled by tbo mere filing of a petition to involve 
those under his jurisdiction in all the vexations of a law suit. 
Even when bribed, he could not do much more than harass the 


individual ; for the right to demand a jury was a bar to arbitrary 
decrees, and although lie might reject or evade the demand, yet the 
frequent occurrence of n course so contrary to public opinion could 
not escape bis superiors if at all inclined to do justice. The 
inertness of government was counteracted by various expedients 
which though objectionable in themselves supplied the place of 
better principles. These were private redress, patronage, and 
presents. If a man had something to demand from an inferior or 
an equal he placed him under restraint, prevented his leaving his 
house or eating, and even forced him to sit in the sim till he came 
to some agreement. If the debtor were a sujjerior, the creditors had, 
first recourse to supplications and appeals to the honour and sense 
of shame of the other pai-ty. He laid himself on his threshold 
. threw himself in his path, clamoured before his door, or employed 
others to do all this for him. He would even sit and fa'st before 
the debtor’s door, and appeal to the gods and invoke their curses 
upon the person by whom he was injured. It was a point of honour 
with the people not. to disturb the authors of these importunities, 
BO long as tfiey were just, and some satisfaction was generally 
procured by their means. If they were unjust, the party thus 
.harassed naturally concurred .prith the plaintiff in' the wsh for a 
jury, and thus an object was obtained which might not have been 
gamed from the mdolence of the magistrate. Standing before the 
residence of the great man assaili'n^ “ 

a torch before him by daylight clamour, holding up 

the statues* of the geds, afl these extromo 

to seldom failed to obtain a hearincr evonTndl!. -R?® 7 resorted 
was the still more powerful expedfent both for 
forobtiiiningjustice, to get the whole caste, vfl“gr'of 

joinm performing the above ceremonies until the demand r ® 

us members weie satisfied. The next means of obT,- ■ of 

was by patronage. If a poor man had a master, a 
neighbour or any great connexion, or if ho had t ..»i great 

a pimfiar claim on a great man. ho could interest him 'in £{7^° 
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and procure his friendly intercession with the debtor, his application 
to the friends of the debtor, or his interest with the public authority 
to obtain justice for his client. This principle was not so oppressive 
as it seems at first sight, or as it must have been had it been partial^ 
for it was so widespread that scarcely any man was without some 
guaidian of his interests. Both rides in a cause were brought nearly 
equal and the effect of the interfez'enoe of their patrons was to 
stimulate the system which might otherwise have stood still. If 
this resource failed, a present or the promise of a present to the 
public authority or those who had weight with him would bo 
efficacious. The fee of one-fourth of all property gained in law suits 
was in fact a standing bribe to invite the aid of the magistrate. 
The number of persons who ponld grant panchdynls also expedited 
business. Besides the nydyadhiah and the numerous vtdmlaiddrs 
and jdgirddrs, many people of .consequence could hold juries 
under the express or implied authority of the Peshwa, and every 
chief settled the disputes of his own retainers, whether among 
themselves or with others of the lower or middle classes. A gi-o^ 
number of disputes were also settled by privote arbitration, and their 
proceedings in the event of an appeal were treated by the 
government 'With the same consideration as those of juries hold 
under its own authority. " ■’ 


Thus some sort of justice was obtained and it was less impure 
toau might be expected from the sources from which it was supplied. 
Public and the authority of the magistrate sot boimds to 

duumng and the institution of the juiy was a restraint on pZnage 

unfitted to settle any but vill^e 
causes, had many advantages. Though each might lie slow the 
number that could sit at a time even under the superiutendence of 
have enabled them to decide many causes. The 
intimate acquaintance of the members with the sublet in disnute 
and in many cases with tbe character of the parlies mustTv! 
made their decisions frequentlv correct • and it mpst have 

drawn from tbe body of the people could act on no nrinHnlP';ti,o^ 
were not generally understood/a circumstance which by pre^nS 

uncertainty ^d obscurity in the law struck at the rerv root J 
to be a member as to make venaC 

and the members were of his own class the ro^eTveJ of bribe^s'^’’^'®' 
mnob exposed to detection and loss of character V® 

even after the corrupt reign of Bdjirdv, inrieranoLr 
the confidence of -the people in a creat i-i 

doubt to promises, fees, and' bribes. ^ “ sometimes nc 
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pJicntcd cases. . In twenty years lio Lad less than 1400 canses filed, • 
ot wbioh it was liolievod onc-Lalf were never decided. PancMyats 
appear generally ta liaVa.^Ton just decisions, but men in power 
could obstruct a rofCrence.to those assemblies and could prevent the 
expontions of their decrees. That juslice'waa ' often denied and 
injustice committed appears from tho frequency of iliatU, which was 
a tonn for robboiy, arson, and murder, committed to force a village 
ora government officer to satisfy tlm. claims of the peipetrater, 
Sfnrdcrs on account of disputes nhonflanded- properly were every- 
■whoro freqnent. With i-ogard to its .effect on tho character of the 
people, tho landholders seemed in most- respects' simple and honest. 
At the same time there was no regard for truth and no respect for 
an oath throughout tho whole community, and forgery, intrigue, and 
deceit were carried to tho highest pitch .among thopdtil*, hilkamU, 
and all who had much opportunity ofp^tising those iniqmties. 
Thoro was no punishment for perjury or forgery. Litigiousness did 
not seem to have been prevalent, unless the obstinacy with which 
people stack to claims to landed property could ho brought under 
tho bead of litigiousness, ^ ... , 

* The power of odministoring criminal jnstice wos vested in the 
revenue officers and varied with their rank from the pdiil, who 
could put a man for a few days in o village office to the sawMedfr, 
who in Biijirdv’s days Lad tho power of life and death. Formerly 
powers of life and death were confined to’persons invested inth the 
muidliki seal and to great milUany chiefs in their own armies or their 
own estates. At the sameiiiinb ilio iS^lit of inflicting punishment 
was undefined, and was exercised by each man more according to 
his influence than according to his office. One pdtil wonld-fiogand 
fine and put in tho stocks for many weeks, while another would 
not oven von lure to imprison, hfost ndmlatddrs would hang a 
Btlmoshi, BbiI,.^o;r JKng robber ■witfito\iV.iti;dforincp,. and’ those at a 
distance woultt^bSc^to their power -without scruple, while the high- 
est civil officera, if at Poona, would pay the Peshwa the attention of 
applying for his sanction in all capital cas^s. A cliiof was thought 

to have authority over his otto troops and servants Tvherevor he 
Tvas.^ 


ndministrotion, cither as to its despatch of canses, the degree el 
justice admimstercd, or its effect on the character of the peopla 
Jur. Jliipliinstono believed that simple causes were speedily decided 
and complicated cases alowlv. The nonoiw 


™ prescribed form of trial. They seized mea;cm.slight 

suspicion, gave way to preemptions of guilt, forced confes^s by 
tortar^ and inflicted punishments which, although they weroSman 
or rather because they were inhuman, were Wotnal ir ? 


'^pl^atone's Keport (1810), 38-40. , 

^^SindtA while he affected to act nader tho Peahwa put mnn-c t. , . - 
Sunisters, oven BnUunaaSi whohad been accused of plots, his cmew apd 

completely in the Peshwa'e power, in 1513* Won* aw^ quo of hSft ?J1S /JSS’ 
fw conapiracy pgoinst him and was norer (joestioned though tho laSSSon St 
•mthin oao tmle of Poona. ** execution looh phoa 
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the ground of notoriety, ^ y be lianged forthwith, 

where BbHs wore pltinden g . order some of the people 

In doubtful cases ^ The prS^was ei^aLned, 

about him to mqmremto the,^^^^^^ 

thfSmeut of the accused were always tak^ 

■Witnesses were sometimes confronted with-£ho accused the hop 
of shaming or perpltrsihg the party whose statement's false^ hnt 
SSr^byScSis necessary to the regularity of the proceedings. 
The chief authority would generally consult hia 

employ a committee of them to conduct an inquiry. It is doubtful 
if juries'wore. ever goherally employed in criminal trials. 

In crimes against 'the state, the prince made or dmeoted his 
ministers to make ‘such inquiries as seemed requisite for his own 
safety and gave such" orders regarding the accused as their case 
seemed to require. Torture was employed to compel confession and 
the disclosure of accomp^jpes. Trials for treason were considered 
above law, but' even in ctihi'mon trials no law seems ever to have^been. 
referred to, except in cases connected with religion, where shastris 
or divines were sometimes consulted. The only rule seems to have 
been the custom of, the countiy and the magistrate's idea of 
expediency. The 'Hindu law was quite disused, and although every 
man was tolerably acciuainted with its rules in civil cases, no one 
but the very learned* had the least notion of its criminal enactments. 
Murder, unless attended with peculiar, atrocity, appears never to have 
been a capital offence, and was usually punished by fine. Highway 
robbery was generally punished with death as it was generally com- 
mitted by low people. . A . greatey ■ dia^nction was made in the 
punishment on -account of tbe.pjist'e’-onilje criminal than on account 
of the nature of the crime. A*man of fair caste was seldom put to 
death except for oScnces against the . state. In sndh cases birth 
seems to have been no protection,® yet treason and rebellion 
were thought less .heinous ■ offences ^hon with the British. This 
originated in a ^yant'of'steadiiihss/rnpt.nf seyerity,, in the govern- 
ment. ‘Wlien-ifsnited a 'temporary convenieifcdi' an accommoda- 
tion was made with a rebel, who was immediately restored not only 
to safety hut to favour.® The other punishments were hanging, 
beheading, cutting to pieces -with swords, and crushing the head 
with n mallet. Punishments, though public, were always executed 
with little.-, ceremony or form. Brdhman prisoners who could not Tbe 
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‘ Captaiti Or.int mentions tbat juries wcic cmnto;cd in criminal cases in Sat&ra, 

* VilhoU tlio fall brother of YasbvantrAv Volkar was trampled to death by an 
tlrphanl'iortclielUon, or rather for heading a gang of predatory horse, and SayAji 
Alliavlc, a dupesscssed jcipirddr, was blown away from a gun for the same offence. 

Atlhclabna Gangidbar received a jdgir for the same insurrection ior which 
Vithoji Holkar was put le death, VisUvAsrJLv Ghdtgc, who headed n large body 
plundering horse, was tro.itod with much favour by the Pcsbwa, but AbdniTaAhiji, a 
relative of the AawAij of Sttvanur, who committed the same offence at a sabseouent 
period, was blown away from a gon. 7 * 
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food sS nsZuKadolf unwholesome 

wore iiovor put to death • I-”'*® Women 

cans and hrLsta wore the sovcrosSiS^' ^ 

illtudation was very co& S ou women. 

foot. ears, or nose cut ia“d. 

was executed and left to his fnto T sentence 

in dungeons ^Yns coihSn n„51^; Imprisonment in hill forts and 

of consideration, wjrc always^ JoglStmTanys^oSm^ 

Btarvo. Prisfjni.r« fnt. “b‘ooioa ana sometimes allowed to 

,Vnm huilding fortifications, was not unknown, but like most 

in “ iWth n“f "'"s confined to the lower orders. Brand? 

jug* TVJtli n Lot iron is directed by th'o Hindu law but is nnf Vnn 

to 1.™ 

coinmou in fniling offences like potty thefts. The comiTonest of 
nil punishments was fine and confiscation of goods, to winch the 

di£dftn avarice that it was often - 

inllicted.as. the regular punishment 

ormoioly madouso ofas-n’pi'elcncO for gaining weiJth. 'OVdi^^- 

one hand it seoma to have boon the Alarritba practice to puiiish 
murder ospocnilly If committed by a man of giod caste b/fine; 
on tho other the mdmlalUars would frequently release Bhil robbere 
contrary to tho established custom, and even allow thom..to tenfew 
their depredations on the payment of n sum of .inonoy. it may be 
nverreii time no other punishment wns ever inflicted on a man who 

at*' . 1 whole tho criminal system of 

uio Alarnthas wns^ in tho last state of disorder and corruption. 
Judging from tho impunity with which crimes might bo committed 
under such a system of criminal justice and police the crimes were 
not pi-irticularly numerous.* Alurdcr for revenge, generally either 
iiom jealousy or disputes about lauded property and as frequently 
about Tillage rauk, is mentioned ns the commonest crime among the 
— — — — ' ' 

Thc'pcojiio «XT 0 few crime in the Mardtha ““‘T’ 

warlike, niid nliraya ariiicil. The situntion X'f *1 "'’‘•'lo laml. They aero hardy, 

iuhI that of tho upper prospeious o-i," “'® “"cr orders 1 VBS very comfoitahlo 

domestic establishments and toreiim' co7m.,!^i2’'“? “•'““•iniico of employment in the 
police was ninintnuied ; all tho powersoAlm^ **'aion. Tho ancient system of 

to tiiom and were little retarded bv *‘eal state of* « 

Witnesses had not long to wait li ®ohscioiico so fi ** ®®®® 

right in substance, il«oy would •no^b^„®'[;^“ SJ stem, men knew 
likeivise know that if tiiey did not aljoiit the form they were 

protection from the magistrate, wboaa'if®**^*’™®®*'’®® they could' perhaps they 
order than to afford assistance in cases t?.?/’®®* ratho^ to keoD^d expect 

^mlattlara were themselves oonsiderabll might be settled witfni^'’i'“ Sreat dis- 
®very neigbbon?lm®rSii”f.?"<J iveii‘‘°"‘i-« aid. The 



situatmn of "thTlower Ld ls"‘t^^J'''‘ ®rde« wS^T “P tJirSmn 

might bo exo^rd V ’ ■ 1 ®i*®™ scoroelv “®Pt mforiiicd of .i. * 

fi exposed to oppression bnt could scarely siiffe“^J5J“ '» 'tbout “ 
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scarcely formed part o£ tlie society- 

Under the Mardthda^ the patil was resjionsiblo for the police of 
his ^Tay. wa^ 'aided by the acoounfent and by tlio chamu a 

or aSstfnt headman, and, ^hen the ^ 

villaeers. His great and responsible assisjant in matters or ponce 
3hUllage^tehman, the Mbdr. .ThouA there was only an 
allowance jqr one watchman m a WloM, the family J 

branched into several members wbo relieved and aided each other- 
The duties were to keep watch at night, to find ont all arrivals ana 
departures, watch all strangers, and report all suspicious persons to 
the headman. The watchman was likewise bound to Jcnow- tlio 
• character of'each man in the" village and when a theft was coi^itted 
■within village bounds, it was his business to find tlio thief. He was 
enabled to do this by his early habits of inquisitiveness and observa- 
tion, as vtoU as by the nature of hia allowance, which being partly 
a small share of the grain and similar property belonging to each 
. hdusBj'he 1703 kept ^waye.i?ri:thai'57.atctt..to ascertain bis fees and 
always m motion to gather them. When a theft or robbery happened 
the watchman began his inquiries and researches. _ It was very 
common for him to track a thief by his footsteps and if ho did this 
tft-anojlior rilheo so as to satisfy tho watchman there, or 
if He otherwise ^wced the property to an adjoining village his 
responsibility ended and it was the duty of the ■watchman of tho 
new village to take up the pursuit. The last village to which the 
thief had been clearly traced became answerable for the property 
stolen, which would otherwise have fallen on tho village where 
the robbery was committed. Tho watchman was obliged to make 
up this amount as far as his means went and the remainder was 
levied on the whole village. Only in particular cases was tbo 
restoring of the value of the property insisted on to its full extent. 
Some fine was generally le^vied and neglect or connivanco was 
punished by transferring tho grant or indm ofthepdtil or watchman 
to his nearest relation, by fine, by imprisonment in irons, or by 
severe corporal punishment. This responsibility was necessary, as, 
besides the usual temptation to neglect, tho watchman was himself 
a thief, and the patil was disposed to harbonr thieves with a view 
to sbare their profits. Besides tho regular village watchman, others 
were often entertained from the plundering tribes in tbo neigh- 
bourhood, Their business was to aid in meeting open force, and to 
help in apprehending offenders, but chiefly to prevent depredations 
by members of their own .tribe and to find out the perpetrators 
when- any did occur. 

In 'police matters as in revenue affairs the pdtil was under tbo 
mdmlaiddr, who employed the same agents in the police as in the 
revenue department. The mdtnIatiJdr saw tbut all villageTrs acted in 
concert and with proper activity. The sarsub/ieddr kept the same 
superintendence over the mwmlatdidrs. These officers had also 
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’ Blphinatone’s Heport, 26th October 1819, 34-35. 
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considcrnblo osfnblisliraonts to maintain flio peace 'of the district. 
Shibandis or irregular infantry' and small parties of horse were 
employed to oiJposo violence and support the village police. With 
tlio mumdatddrs also rested all general arrangements ivith the 
chiefs of predatory tribes either in forbearing from plunder them- 
selves or for aid in checking plunder in others. The mdmlatddr 
liwl groat discretionary peewers and even a pdtil would not liesUato 
to securo a snspected person or to take any measure that seemed 
necessary to maintain tho police of his village for which 'he was 
answerable. 


I'his syslom of polico was kept np to the lime of Nfina Radnavis 
(177‘1-lSOO) and is said to have succeeded in preserving security 
and order. The confusion in tho beginning-of the last Peshwa’s 
reign, the weakness of his own government, the want of employment 
for adventurers of all kinds, and the effects of the 1803-4 famine 
greatly deranged tho system of police. To remedy the disorders 
wtowliich it fell, an office was instituted under the name of 
tandanavis or inspector, whoso special duty was to discover and 
seise offondors. The iapdsnavia had a iurisdiction entirely mde- 
pendont of the indvilntiUra and had a body of horse and 
which was tbo principal instrument of their administration. Iney 
had also Rifmosliis and spies, whom they employed to give infoma- 
Uon and on receiving it they went with a body of horse 
whore the theft h.apprnod and proceeded to seize the patil and the 
watchman and to demand the thief or tho amount of the prqierty 
stolen or the fine which they thought proper to impose if the offence 
were any other than theft. The detection of tho offender they seem 
to havo left in general to tho ordinary village police. There were 
constant and loud complaints by the mdmhtdara and villaprs that 
the tapdanaviscs were active only in extorting- 
acoMsatiom aad that vohhevs floutishod under their V^otechon ^le 
iapasnavisea on tho other band complained of ^^dj®«nce, con- 
nivance and opposition of villagors and rorenue ofScers. Great 

Jbusrare stated to have at all times eiSSed even under the 

rennSr Sow. Criminals found refuge in one district when chased 
f ano^cr. Some jdgirddra and jaimndars made a trade of 

t^,^^Jnsrohhevs.aedinjoSeeder, it is said, could have bought 

Jiis roleaso if he had money enough to pay for it. False accusations 
were likewise made a cloak for exaction from the innocent, and 
villagers were obliged to pay the omount of plundered property in 
the loss of which they had no share and for which the losers received 
no compensation.^ 


1 Thera cannot to a stronger proof of the enormons abuses to which the former 
nnllee whb linhla than is furnished hy on oconnenco under the c>'e of BOTenunent 
in the davs of Fadnavis. Tlforo was at that time a WMn Ihe city of 

PooniL cn.11^ nhKfiluriliSt a native of Kortliern Isdin, -who it as mitcji trusted and rose 
to a high position. This man was convicted of I*”"”,? ffj ““X X®®™ employed the 
powers of the polio* in murders and oppressions which the natiies rllnstrateby stones 
fir beyond belief. His guilt '"•“s “t length detected and excited such indipiation, 
that though a Brdhman it sva® decided to punish him capitally. He svas led through 
SreitTon a then abandoned to the fury of the people who stoned hSn 

to death. 
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la Bajirav’s time, f 900 (B8.9000) a montli was allowed to tlio 
officer who hnd charge of the police at Poona. From this he had to 
maintain a large staff of constables, some horse patrols, and a 
considerable number of Rjlmoshis. He was answorahlo for the 
amount of property plundered whenever the iPeshwa thought proper 
to call on him. Still his appointment was reckoned luorativo as the 
pay of his establishment was very low, and both he and they derived 
much profit from, unavowed exactions. The city police was 
nevertheless good. On the whole murders or Tohberies attended with 
violence and alarm were rare and complaints of the insecuvitv of 
property were never heard. 


After the British conquest (1817), to prevent sudden and 
extensive changes, the judicial administration of Poona along with 
other Deccan districts was till 1827 under the orders of the Governor 
m CouMii. Subject to the Oomisaioner Mr. Elphinstone, Captain 
Henry Dnndas Robertson was appointed Collector of revonuc. Judge, 
and Magistrate of thePoonadistrictjWhoseauthority nearly resembled 
ttat of the great sarsuUeddra under the Peshwa’s government 
Experienced natives were appointed to fill the numerous snhordinato 
P®™“ept salaries, on a scale of liberality which rendered 
® regard to power and emolument exceedingly 

and conciliate the people, to attempUo 
1’ to show to the p^ple that they wero to 

expect no change but the better administration of their own laws wero 
of objects to which the Commissioner directed the attention 

of the Poona as well as of the other Deccan Collectors ^ A 11 tt.n « + 

minds in the existing state of tho Mar&tba to men’a 

lie 

inquiries as the case might call for men nJf farther 

decree of the panc/idyntwas to he enfor^ ^o 

decisions was discountenanced as not nnepooi. 


1 Grant Dors ilarithi. cna TZ 

5679, . « Grant PaffeMartthia, 684. 
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profliijiouslv trrent 'Timm « fno of ciime was 

l«uuij^io«bjy ^renc. lliero woro 793 convictions out nf lovs 

commitments m 1821. This was accounted for by the thiev^f 

*1*° vicious habits of the lowef 

d( rs of a largo town like Poonii whero many persons .were out of 
employment and dostituto of visible means of livelihood. Tlio returns 

Tni,«“'l during the three years ending 30th 
? ? 0^^1‘dntcd fifty-four cases of which the perpetrators 
•WOI 0 not found. Of those two-thirds wore burglaries and ganij 
robberies and the rest apparently cases of murder. The number 
or capital trials, convictions, and executions during the three years 
commencing with Ist July 1819 was as follows: ^ 

Poona Capital Offence*, 1815 -1822 
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A few months after tho Addlaf had been in existence it was 
found unablo to cope with the work. Some additional machinery 
became necessary and the following three courts were established 
in addition to tho Addlat, one for the trial of original cases of 
importance and of appeals, consisting of slidsMs presided over by a 
magistrate j one for the trial of all cases valued below a certain sum 
instituted by persons of rank over whom alone it had jurisdiction; 
and one for the trial of all petty suits and for the investigation of 
trifling offences. Tho ildd tut settled all inferior disputes with the 
aid of juries subject to an appeal to tho Collector. Minor offences 
and minor civil matters in tho district were settled by revenue 
oOlccrs or nidinintdfirs iviti tho aid of juries assemhlcd under 
their authority subject to on appeal ; all serious criminal 
complaints ^ wore onquirod into by tho Collector’s assistants 
with tho aid of sJidstris, ^ In 1820 Government issued orders 
directing among other thin^ that the trial of criminal cases 
by juries should bo discontinued ns being inconsistent with 
former usage and unattended with important advantages, that the 
administration of civil justice by juries be untrammelled by forms 
a.nd regulations which threw over the institution a mj-steiy which 
enabled litigious people to employ courts of justice as engines of 
intimidation against neighbours and which raised a necessity fop 
the employment of lawj'ers, and that claims against Sardtirs should 
be preferred to the (^mm'ssioner. In 1822 it was found that 
justice could not be administered as regularly as was desirable fn 

consequence of the OollectOThavung other imltiforious and imporfont 

duties to perform. An ofecer termed a Registrar, was-thS” 
appointed with a view to secure more regularity and accuraov in 
the administration of justice and in the preparation of jud'zciij 
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documents. He iad to-anperintend and do sucli jndioml work, 
especially civil, as the Collector might by general or special orders 
entrust to him. In fact he ivas the Collector’s judicial assistant. 
In 1823 the mdmlatd^ra -were relieved of their judicial duhes and 
courts presided over by munsiffs 'were established at Shivner, 
Purandhar, Khed, P^bal, Bhimthadi, and Haveli. Besides these there 
were in the city of Poona the courts of the first and second Registrars, 
a sar-amin, and four amins. The munsiffs were empowered to try 
all cases not specially excepted ■without obtaining the previous 
consent of the parties. The jury system was limited to certain 
classes of suits unless the parties specially desired that mode of 
trial. Greater strictness and regularity of procedure were intro- 
duced and greater facilities were afforded for appeal from the 
decisions of munsiffs and juries. In 1826 a civil and criminal 
Judge was for the first time appointed and the Collector was 
relieved of all judicial work except magisterial.1 The ShoMpur 
collectorate was placed under the charge of the Judge with a 
senior assistant judge, with civil and criminal powers, at the 
detached station of Sholapur. In 1826 the Commissioner ship 
was abolished. The general supervision and control exercised by 
the Commissioner over the administration of justice in the Deccan 
was transferred to the Judges of the Sadar Divdni and Faujddn 
Addlaij who were designated Commissioners of civil and criminal 
justice in the last resort for the Deccan. Two lists of each of the three 
classes of Sardirs were made, one showing the names of Sarddrs 
whom it was proposed to exempt from judicial processes in civil 
cases and the other showing those of the Sardars proposed for 
exemption from processes in criminal cases. Rules were also framed 
for the guidance of officers entrusted with the duty of dealing ■with 
Sarddrs’ claims. In 1827 the old system of judicature was remo- 
delled and made applicable to the Deccan, which included the Poona 
district, and native commissioners were appointed to decide oi-vil 
suits between £60 and £600 (Es. 500 - 5000) where the parties were 
neither Europeans nor Americans. The Zilla Judge was made 
criminal judge for the trial of certain offences of a heinous nature, 
the assistant judge was also made assistant criminal judge, and the 
senior assistant judge was invested with powers of a criminal 
judge. The Collector and his assistan'ts were made district and 
assistant ma^strates. In 1828 the court of the Agent for Sarddrs 
was establis^d under Regulation XXIX. of 1827 with a deputy 
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1 In 1825 Bisliop Heber tviote : The Collector ■was Judge of circuit or Magistrate. 
Offences were tried and questions ot property deci&d in the first instance by 
panchdyata or native juries assembled in the villages under the hereditary head. Tho 
more difficult cases were decided by native pandits with handsome salaries at Poona 
and other great towns. Their decisions were confirmed or revised by the Commis-' 
sioner. The system of trying questions in tho first instance by village juries ox 
panehdyats and difficult cases^y pandits in Poona ■under the snperv ision of the Com- 
missioner was on the whole satisfaetory. There were many complaints of the list- 
IcBSncss, ncgligenfec, and delays of the arbitrators. But the delay was less than the 
delay of tho regular courts or Addlats in other parte of India, and as far as integrity 
went tho reputation .of the arMtratiou courts was far hotter than that of tho 
regular courts, Joumal, U. 210, 
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ot claims agttms6 SariJiirs. Tie office 
of the deputy agent was abolished m'i884 and that of the 

native Mmmisffloners was. extended to the cognizaie of all suits 
parties were .neither Europeans nor Americans. The 
j 3«^ge and assistant criminal judge was 

cmngea to Sessions Judge and assistant sessions judge with extend- 
ed powers. In 1831 the office of native commissioners was ordered 
to comprise three grades, and the officers holding them wore directed 
to be styled respectively native judges, principal native commis- 
sioners, and junior native commissioners. The jurisdiction of the 
mrst in original suits was unlimited, the jnrisdiction of the second 
•extended to suits of a value not exceeding £1000 (Es. 10,000), and 
of the third to £500 (Bs. 6000). Besides the courts of the Judge, 
assistant judge, Sadar Amins, and five native commissioners at 
Poona, there were in the. District civil courts at Junnar, Ausari, 
Pnddpur, Eivle, Sdsvad, and Talegaon. In 1836 these officers 
were ordered to be s^Ied respectively Principal Sadar Amin, 
Sadar Amins, and munsiBs and their jnrisdiction was extended r to 
Europeans and Americans. In 1838 there were three courts in itie 
district at Talegaon, Jnnnar, and Ohftkan, and in ISil there were 
■four courts at Talegaon, Junnar, Chdban, and Indipnr. In 1842 
the snb-collectorate of Sholfipnr was made into a collectorate and 
•a judge and sessions judge was appointed to it, In 1848 there 
were five .courts in the district at B4r4mati, Junnar, Talegaon, 
•Khed, and Vadgaon. In 1861 assistant magistrates were directed 
•to be called Full-power Magistrates, Subordinate ilagistrates First 
Class, and Subordinate Magistrates Second Class, and the system of 
trial with the aid of assessoi-s was introduced. In 1862 the court at 
Pdrdmati was removed to Pdtas. In 1865 a Small Cause Court was 
established at Poona with final jurisdiction up to £50 (Rs. 500} 
and a Begistrar’s court at Yadgaon. In 1866 the collectorate of 
Sholdpur was again formed into a sUb-cellectorate with a senior 
assistant judge. In 1867 the system of ‘trial by jury iu criminal 
cases was introduced. In 1860 the designation of Principal Sadar 
Amin was changed into a First Class Subordinate Judge and that 
of Sadar Amins and munsiffs into Second Class Subordinate Judge. 
In 1872 the Full-power Magistrates and Subordinate Magistrates 
First Class and Subordinate Magistrates Second Class were directed 
to be styled respectively first class magistrates, second class magis- 
trates, and third class magistrates. In 1880 two more courts wore 
established at Inddpiir and Sdsvad for the purpose of the Deccan 
Agriculturists' Relief Act to bring justice nearer the homes of the 
people. In 1883 the jurisdiction of the Small Cause Court Judire 
was raised to £100 (Rs. 1 000). 

At present (1884) the district ins a District and Sessions Judge 
stationed at Poona and eight subordinate judges. Of the sub-judges 
one stationed at Poona, a first class snb-judgo has jurisdiction over 
the city of Poona and the Havoli subdivision with an area of 81 3 square 
miles and 287,062 population; a second at Junnar has jurisdiction 
over the Jnnnar suh-division with an area of 611 square miigg 
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and 102,273 population; a third at Klied over the Khed subdivision 
with an area of 888 square miles and 141,890 population ; a fourth 
at Talegaon (Dhamdliere) over the Sirnr sub-division witli an area 
of 577 square miles and 72,793 population; a fifth at Pdtas over 
the Bhimthadi sub-division with on area of 1037 square miles and 
110,428 population; a sisth at Inddpur over the Inddpur sub-division 
with on area of 607 square miles and 48,114 population; a seventh 
at Sdsvad over the Pnrandhar suh-division with an area of 470 
square miles and 75,678 population ; and an eighth at Vadgaon 
over the Mdval sub-division with an area of 385 square miles 
and 62,383 population. There is also under the Deccan Agri- 
culturists’ Eelief Act, besides a special judge for tho whole of the 
Deccan, a first class sub-judge for the Poona and Sdtara districts. 
The average distance of the Poona first class sub-judge’s court from 
its farthest six villages is thirty-six miles ; of the Junnar court 
^enty-fonr miles; of the Khed court tu’enty-ono miles; of tho 
Talegaon court twenty-seven miles ; of tho Pdtas court twontr- 
eight miles; of the luddpur court twenty-two miles ; of the Sdsvad 
eighteen miles; and of the Vadgaon court eighteen miles. 
ih .0 area of the jurisdiction of the Small Cause Judge’s court is 303 
square miles and of tho Vadgaon Eegistraris court 560 squaro miles 

radmg 1880, the totals gradually fell from 0187 in 1877 to 5430 in 

»70 

hi his hbs® nee ‘’^Thr^uVlfer tlofeiidant 

in 187?r566 iu ll81 varied from, 0998 

thirteen years, an average of 16-10 ner Period of 

5861 or 60-69 ner cent of the claimed. In 

cent were executed by the sale^o/fmL, 54-30 per 

6-39 per cent by the^ sale 

attachments or sales of immovable nroTii.'rf-n- ; -^ir ^““ber of 
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m 1872. . During the five years to 365 
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The Poona Small douse Court was cslablislictl in 18G5. During 
the thirteen years .ohJing 1882 the avorago mimlicr of suits 
decided was 6589. During the five j-ears ending 1874 (ho loluls 
show alternate rises and fidls, (ho lowest to(nl being 7713 in 
1870 and the highest 10,513 iu 1874. During (ho next eight years 
the totals gradually fell from 6460 in 1875 to 3779 in 1882, 
with olternato falls and rises. Of the total nunihcr of c.icc3 
decided, forty-five por cent have on^mt^nterago heen given 
against the defendant in' his nhsenco. The number of cases decided 
in this way varied from 5331 in 1873 to 1092 in 1882. Of 
contested cases, during this period of thirteen ye.ars nn avorago 
of 10'36 per cent have been decided for (ho defendant, (Ito 
percentage varying from 15'71 in 1879 to 2‘26 in 1S7.5, and tim 
number keeping .shove 200 in one year, 1873, and below 100 in 
1875 and in the threo years ending 1882. Tho average vnluo 
of suits varied from £0 3», (Hs. GU) in 1878 to £5 5s. 
(Bs. 52J) in 1881. With regard to the execution of decrees the 
number of attachments of movable property varied from 8SS in 
1873 to seventy-two in 1881, and that of sales from 408 in 1873 to 
£21.220. tbe total valued suils disposed 
in 1882, foils or 24-09 per cent wero put into tho Imnda of tho 
plaintiffs by the attachmont or solo of tho immorablo proper! v of 
fche aefendanta. During- tho tliirtocn rears endinj? 38^^*^ * fhrt 

7756 m 1873 to 2423 in 1880. Dunng tho first (hreo vc.-irs llm 

?L‘I" !sr4"r 

gradually foil from 7756 in 1873 to 2423 in 1880 
2601, and in 1882 it further rose to ^ 

of T* r thirteon yeara (1870 - 1 88° l*tho"nuii*'l ’ ” 

PtlfiUn. _ _ ® ^ 
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The Cantonment Small Cause Court was established in 1859 
under Act III of 1859,' The Cantoninont MagistralOj ns Judge of 

Small ^ 

with jnrisdiotion to hear and determine actions for debt and other 
personal actions up to £20 (Es. 200). • * 

During the ten years ending 1882, tbo records for 1875, 3877, 
and 1879 being nnavailable, the average nutnher of suits ueciacd 
was 1194. Erom 1453 in 1870 the number suddenly fell to 810 in 
1871 and rose to 1048 in 1872. In 1873 the number suddeul^y 
rose to 1546 or 47-52 per cent from 1048 in 1872. Except in 18 <6 
when the total was 1681. during the remaining five years the 
totals gradually dwindled from 1546 in 1873 to 816 in 1881. 
During these ten years suits to recover sams loss than £5 rnried 
from 1313 in 1873 to 557 in 1880 and suits to recover more than 
£5 and less than £20 varied from 656 in 1876 to 134 in 1871- 


With regard to the excention of decrees, the number of sales of 
property varied from thirty-three in 1 876 to nine in 1880. "With 
slight variations, the number of debtors imprisoned dwindled from 
eighty-eight in 1870 to nothing in 1879. The details ares 
Poona Cantonmenl Small Cauic Cottrt DelaiU, t870-lSS2, 
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COUIITS. 


The Poona lavdd or arbitration court was established on the 16th 
of January 1876, chiefly through the exertions of a Poona pleader 
the late Mr. Ganesh Vasudev Joshi. At a public mooting of the 
inhabitants of Poona eighty-two men belonging to most classes of 
the people were appointed arbitrators and of these one or more 
were to be chosen by the parties to a suit. Twenty of these have 
since died and eight new arbitrators have been added. The arbi- 
trators receive no pay, bnt to defray the court expenses one per 
cent fee is levied on all claims up to £200 (Rs. 2000) and less than 
one per cent for’higKer claims, and service fee 1 ^d. (1 a.) is charged 
for every two miles distance from the court, that is half of that charged 
by the GoYerninent civil courts. After the parties have consented 
to an arbitration the procedure is almost the same as that followed 
in the Government courts. The parties are allowed to employ 
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ple.idors and agents or muTchtyurs. Judgment is given bv a 
inajontj of votes. No appeal from the arbitrators' awards is allowed 
by laWj except on tbo ground of fraud or of corruption. An agree- 
ment IS passed by the parties to a suit before the arbitrators take 
lip their case that they agree to abide by tbo arbitrators’ awards, 
iietwccn 187C when tbo court was established and 1888, of 7511 
suits filed, 2430 of tbo aggregate value of £60,124 (Rs. 6,01,240) 
bavo boon decided by passing awards, 1339 by amicable settlement 
■without passing awards, and 3742 in other ways. Daring the 
threo years ending 1878, 8897 or on an average 1299 suits were 
filed ; but since 1879 the number Las varied between 655 in 1882 
and 789 in 1879, and averaged 722. The decrease is said to be due 
to the appointment of conciliators by Govornmont under the pro- 
visions of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, and the raising of 
the highest stamp duty for awards from 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1 - 5). The 
conciliators who disposo of all ngrieultural suita are most of them 
members of the arbitration court and sit for work in the arbitration 


rooms. 


In Foona, bosidos tbo ordinaty registration, tbero is a special 
branob of registration caliod village registration, wMch works 
under tbo Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Act. The work of ordinary 
registration employs clovon sub-registrars all of them special or 
fnll-tiuio oiliccrs. One of these sub-registrars is stationed at each of 
the sub-divisional and pctly-divisional hcad-^aarters. In addition to 
supervision by tbo Oollootor as District Registrar, a special scrutiny 
under tbo control of tbo Inspector General of Registration and 
Stamps is carried on by tbo Divisional Inspector. According to the 
registration report for 1882-83 tlie gross registration receipts for 
that year amounted to £913 (Rs. 9130) and the charges to £748 
(Rs. 7430). Of 2850, tho total number of registrations, 2568 related 
to immovable property, 208 to movable property, and seventy-four 
were -wills. Of 2568 documents relating to immovable property, 
868 wero mortgage deeds, 1285 deeds of sale, .thirty-three deeds of 
gift, 197 lenses, and 185 miscellaneous deeds. Including £120,784 
(Rs. 12,07,840) tho value of immoroWo property transferred, the 
total value of property affected fay registration amounted to £127,725 
(Rs. 12,77,250). Tillage registration under the Deccan Agricul- 
turists’ Relief Act employs forty-eight village registrars, all of 
whom are speoiol or full-time officers. Besides the forty-eight 
village rogistrars, every sub-registrar is also a village registor 
■\vitbin tbe limits of his charge, and is responsible-for the issue of 
registration books to -nBage registrars and for the monthlyacoounfs 
of the village offices. Under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act 
a special officer for the district called Inspector of Village' Registiy 
Offices is appointed to examine the -village registry offioesf In 
addition to supervision -by the Collector as District Registrar a 
special scrutiny under the control of the Inspector General’ of 
Registration and Stamps is carried on by the Divisional Inspector 
According to the registration report for_ 1882-83 the gross rems 
tration receipts, under the Deccan AgnoiJtnrisls’ . . s.“- 

that year amonntod to £1182 (Es.11,820) and i 
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(Ra. 16 710) ttus showing a deficit of £389 (Ba. 3890). Of 40,24 
total nnmber of registrations, 24,640 related to immovablo 
property and 15,607 to moTOhle property. Of 24,640 documents 
?eIoLg to immovable property 7382 were mortgage deeds, 2141 
deeds of sale, fifty-four deeds of gift, 14,2/3 lenses, and 790 
miscellaneous deeds. Inoluding £186,068 (Rs. 18,00,680) the value 
of immovable property traneferred, tte totol jalue of propm-ty 
affected by registration, amountod-to £268,209 (Es. 26,82,090). The 
introduction of village registration into the district bus prciudicially 
affected the operations of ordinary registrations. 

At present (1883) thirty-one officers share the administration 
of criminal instioe. Of these one is the District Mngistr.ite, ton 
are maoistmtes of the first class, seven of the second class, and 
thirteen'’ of the third class. Two of the first class and three of the 
third class are honorary magistrates. ' Of the firat class two are 
covenanted civil servants, one uncovenanted civil servant also 
called a deputy collector, one commissioned military officer, and four 
mdmlatddrs. The Distriot Magistrate has a general supervision 
over the whole district. In 1882 ho decided ■five appeal cases. 
In the same year the first class magistrates decided 2386 original 
cases in all. The two covenanted European civilians have the 
powers of a sub-divisional magistrate and also that of he.wng 
appeals. In 1882 they decided eigh^-two appeal cases. They 
divide the distriot between them according to their revenue charge 
which gives them each an average of 2674 square miles with a 
population of about 450,310 souls. The deputy oollootor has ma^s- 
terial charge of the city of Poona. The two honorary first ctass 
magistrates help the city magistrate in his work. The com- 
missioned militaiy officer has magisterial charge of the Poona and 
Eirkee cantonments. The remaining four of tho first class 
magistrates are mdmlatdars and they have each a sub-division 
in their charge. Of the twenty second and third class magis- 
trates one is a European convenanted civil sorvont plnood 
under the sub-divisional magistrate and nineteen are natives of 
India. Of this number eight are head kdrknns who assist tho 
mamlatddrs and have no separate charge, and three are honorary 
magistrates who help the city magistrate. The remaining eight are 
snb-divisional and petty-divisional magistrates. These -with tho four 
first class magistrates have an average charge of 445 square miles 
with a population of about 75,052 souls. In 1882 the second and 
third class magistrates decided in all 3186 cases. Besides their 
magisterial duties these officers onercise revenue powers as 
mdmlatddrs, malidlkaris, and head kdrkuns to rndmlatchtrs. 

There are 1202 hereditary police patils who ore entrusted with 
petty magisterial powers under section 14 of the Bombay Village 
Police Act (VIII of 1867) and eleven hold commissions under section 
15 of the some Act. 

In 1882 the strength of the distriot or regular police was 1096 
Of these nnder the Distriot Superintendent two were subordinate 
officers, 177 wore inferior subordinate officers!, and twenty-fiva 
were mounted" tod'891 foot 'oonstables. The cost. -of maintaining 
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this force was for the Superintendent a yearly salary of £920 
(Bs. 9200 ) ; for the subordinate officers on yearlj' salaries of not 
less than £120 (Bs. 1200) and the inferior subordinate officers on 
yearly salaries of less than £120 (Bs. 1200), a yearly cost of £4686 
(Bs. 40,860) and for the foot and mounted constables a cost of 
£10,1 71 (Bs. 1,01,71 0). Besides their pay a sum of £240 (Bs. 2400) 
was yearly allowed for the horse and travelling allowances of the 
Superintendent; £696 (Bs. 6960) for the pay and travelling 
allowances of Ha establishment ; £223 (Bs. 2230) for the horse and 
travelling allowances of snbordinaie officers ; and £2025 (Bs. 20,250) 
a year for contingencies and petty charges. Thus the total yearly 
cost of maintaining the police force amounted to £18,962 
(Bs. 1,89,620). On an area of 6S4S square miles, and a population 
of 900,631, these figures give one constable for every 4‘88 square 
Tni1ft.q and 821 people and acost of £3 10s. lid. (Bs.35 as. 7)) to the 
square mile or SJd. (3§ as.) to each head of the population. Of the total 
strength of 1096, exclusive.of the Superintendent, ninety-one, twelve 
officers and seventy-nine men, were in 1882 employed ns guards 
over treasuries and lock-ups or os escorts to prisoners and treasure, 
239 were posted in towns and municipalities, 153 in catonments, 
and 612, 103 officers and 509 men, on other duties. Of the whole 
number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 509 were provided w^ 
fire-arms and 586 were provided with batons; nnd219 of whdmmghty- 
seven were officers and’ 132 men could read and write. Except 
the' District Superintendent who was a European and ten officers 
and three men who were Eurasians, the members of the police 
force were all natives of India. Of these fifty-one officers and 198 
men were Muhammadans, fourteen officers and thirty men Brnh mans, 
thirteen officers and sixty-six men Bajputs, eighty-two officers and 
551 men Mardbhds, two officers and forty-eight men Bfim^his, six 
officers and twenty men Hindus of other castes, nnd one officer was 
a Jew. The European Su^rintendent and the ten Eurasian officers 
and three men were Christians. 

The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 137 
murders fifty-one culpable homicides, 185 coses of grievous hurt, 
murders, n y and 62,009 other offences. During these nine 

the tHal number of offences gave a yearly averap of 6993 
nffance for every fourteen of the population. The number 
S murders^ varied from twenty-one in 1882 to twelve in 1875 and 
1878 and averaged fifteen ; culpable homicides varied from eight 
•n ISfil and 1882 to two in 1875 and averaged six; cases of 
hurt varied from thirty-one in 1875 to sixteen in 1882 
S^l averased twenty; gang nnd other robberies varied from 125 
• 1 R7Q to^thirty-seven m.I880 and averaged sixty-two ; and other 
^ WnunM varied^ from 8366 in 1878 to 5344 in 1874 and averaged 
98-5 per cent 'on 'the whole. Of the whole number of 
^-mnuTarrested convictions varied from sixty-six per cent in 1878 
peraons arre u and averaged forty-five per cent. 

The pereei<^e of stolen property recovered varied from fifty-nine 

in 1874trt^eVf»“ and averaged forty-ono per cent. 

The details are ; - ' , 
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Cliaptor IX 
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rjlKKATORV 

TlUO», 

Udmoshis, 


Tim chief prodntorj tribes foimd in the district arc the Kolis and 
tlio Jtninosiiis. ^ An account of the Kalis and their risings is giren 
ju the Population and History diopters. A descriptiro account of 
fho Riimoslns ivill ho found in tho Population chapter. Captain 
Alackinlosh lias prosorrod tho following details about their histoiy.i 
The first traces of tho Rdmoshis are to he found in Satdra round 
Khatilv, Mlinsrad, hlolavdi, tho fort of iMahimangad, and tho town 
of Phaltan. From a largo number of Toliigu words in their 
languago it scorns they first migrated from Tcliugnn, probably from 
the cast and south-east of tho present town of Haidambad. The 
Bdmosbis in Ibeirpriraitivostafo led a roving unsettled life; avoiding 
the linbitations of tho more civilised orders of society and engaging 
in plunder. On the principle of sol ting a thief to catch a thief 
they have from earliest times boon cmplo^-ed ns watchmen and for this 
sorvico they enjoy certain hereditary rights. It is not known when 
fho Bmnoshis first crossed tho Nirn. A number of families settled 
to tbo iiorlb of tbo Kira and about tho Purandhar hills many years 
boforo Sbivdji was born (1627), but it was during Sbivnji's struggles 
urith the ^luliammudaus that the Bdmosliia fiockod in numbers 
to his standard. It is said that tho lUmoshis always favoured 
Shivdji’s intercsta and on many occasions exerted themselves greatly 
in his service and caused great nnnoynneo to tho Muhammadans. 
They plundered tho Muhainmadnns during tho night, attacking 
tho houses or tents of thoir principal lenders, and carried off 
much vnhmblo property including horses and camels and sometimes 
elophnnls.® Tho old men among them relate a number of stories 
coimoetcd with tho exploits of thoir forefathers when employed 
under Shivdji. 

Shortly aftor tho capture of Sinhgad, Shiv.iji, who was anxious to 
got possession of Purandhar, sent a detachment from Sinbgad 
accompanied by a party of Btlmosliis to surprise tlie Mubammudan 
garrison and capture tho fort. "With much difficulty they scrambled 
unobserved up a stoop part of tlie hill and a EdmosH contrived to 
ascend tho wall and attach to tho top tho rope ladders which they 
carried with them. But ns tho Ritraoshis were ascending the wall 
tho sentry in tho vicinity descried them and cut the ropes, and the 
cscalading party were all precipitated to tho bottom, some being 
Idllod and tbo rest desperately wounded.* 

In a second attempt on Purandhar Shivaji was snccessfnl and it 
was probably at this timo that the Rdmoshis wore included in the 
list of hereditaiy servants and defenders of tho fort. FTeithcr 


• Sco Jonnial Atadras Literary Society, L and II. 

° A letter witbant date addressed by a Sdtdni lUtja to Vardoji one of tho ancestors 
of the late Umilji Ndik, npplanding the dcxteiity with which Vardoji hod plnndcred 
tho Muhammadan commandant ‘at Shirval and his steady conduct snbscqnontl; and 
inviting him totheRUja’s prcacncoin order that Vaidojimight bo rewardodfor having 
discharged liis duty so gallantly, was preserved in the house till 1834. 

’ Among tlio wounded on tliis occasion was Malinipntti, Vardoji’s brother, a veiy 
native and ontorprising man. Bo crawled .away from tho spot and concealed hinueU 
under some bushes and at night oreeped to a small nmglibonring village ubcio a 
friend of liis tooh oaro of liim and dressed his wounds. Aftertwonionths, restored to 
health, ho returned to Sinbgad, where ho learnt melancholy tidings of his wife 
h.vving destroyed herself na a sptf or chaste and virtuous wife under tho supposition 
that hor wounded husband was hillotl by tho Miiliammadans. ‘ 
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ShWjL nor SambMji found time to reward tho E-tmosliiB who hud 
faithful!/ and abl/ served the JIarutbds, and it was loft for Sbitlut 
Efija to bestow suitable rewards on the descendants of ^ tliose who 
hud contributed to the establishment of his grandfather’s kingdom. 
On the part of the Purandhar Etimosliis, Dlmlia Bhdudolkar an 
ancestor of the naih of Stlsvad, n shrewd and intelligent man, was 
deputed to Satdra to wait on the BAja, who issued orders for tho 
grant of a considerable area of land together with tho molidsa of 
the village of Sikurdi. The moMsa and a portion of the land was 
till 1834 enjoyed by the Purandhar Edmoshis.* 


About 1730, the ‘Edmoshis became extremely tronblcsomo, 
assemblinginlnrge bodiesandplaudcringin cvorydirection. Commn- 
nication between the chief towns was stojipcd and travelling bocamo 
unsafe. Pildji Jddlwvrdv was appointed mrndxk of tho Eiimosliis 
and received injunctions to act with tho greatest vigour in restoring 
order and to inffict summary punislimont on tho Eiimosliis. Piliiii 
eseoufed a large number of them. It is said that ho killed many 
of them with his own sword, and that his lirollier Samblidji was 
presented with a sword and permitted to put fivo Biimoshis to death 
every day. When their numbers had been greatly thinned, tho 
Eamoshia petitioned the aariidik to pardon them, and onga'^ed to 
abstam from evil doing for the future. They woro^ fitly 

£ '7°, ponderers along 

ne nanka of the Bhima, The successful manner in which this 
Was performed attracted tLo notice of crovernmoni and fim nf 
most respectable n^s with their foS^tdecfoftrne^ 

• .1 ft, Ita„. 

behftded in 1793 in llw town ,£ 

each, was allotted to them,. of land, alioat flyo cfwf/iHrs Sion "Otto 
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them were Etoosbis, who were looked upon as a deeraded caste 
lucomgible thieves. The pay of the ndih was fifed atm® 
(Ua. U) a month and each of their followers received 12s. (Rs, 61. 

to a prevailing custom obliged to di) 
twelve months duty for ten months' pay, and even from this 
allowance so many deductions were made by the different authorities 
through whose hands the money passed, that a Bamoshi could 
scarcely calculate on getting 8e. (Bs. 4) a month. At the time of 
toe birth of Madhavriv Ndrdyan Peshwa (1774) the chiefs of the 
Eamoshis as well as the Koli ndik are said to have been distinguished 
bj hononrs and rewards. The country was in a disturbed state at this 
time and the Efimoshis perpetrated many outrages. A ndik named 
Dddji Rdmoahi of Jquri, who latterly resided at Supa^ became 
notorious as an active and daring plunderer. He had a number of 
followers some of whom were mounted. In the guise of a merchant 
he made incursions into the Haidarahad and Berar territories. 
The Supa people lived in great dread of him, To gain his good- 
will Brdhmans sometimes inyited him to an entertainment.’ He was 
once taken prisoner and ordered to he executed for having stolen 
throe of the Peshwa'e horses, but some of the courtiers represented, 
that it would he much better to retain a man of such activity and 
hardihood at His Highness' disposal and he was set at liberty. At 
last a courageous Brahman woman whom D4dji had outraged 
proceeded to the fort of Purandhar and represented her case to 
uangdbai the Peshwa's mother, declaring that the disgrace the 
Bdmoshi had brought ou her entailed shame on all the Brahman 
race, pottioulorly on Her Highness, and that for her own part as her 
honour was lost she could live no longer; and it is asserted she tore 
her tongue out of her mouth and died. Gangabfii took an oath that 
she would not touch food till Dddji Bdmoshi was executed, and the 
ministers finding her inexorable swore solemnly that they would 
have Didji put to death. A confidential messenger was sent to call 
Bidji to proceed at once to the Purandbar fort for the performance 
of some special service. He repaired to Purandhar with a number of 
his followers, and after haring received some presents was told that 
a confidential oommunioation would be made fo him in toe afternoon. 
When ho returned for his instructions acoompanied by a few friends 
he was seized. When questioned about his misdeeds Didji replied 
that he had perpetrated 1110 robberies and that the largest booty 
he had secured was in a banker's house at Ghdmbhdrgonda in 
Ahmaduagar where he had found from £10,000 to £20,000 (Bs.l - 2 
Uhha). He was immediately executed with a number of his 
followers.® 


> A Brihnian guest expressed his astoqishment on hearing his host ask Didji to 
come and eit down in his veranda. Thereupon Vidji remarked that the Srihman 
seemed afraid of heing defiled, but he ought not to forgot that when the Hdmoshie 
I- plundered a Btihman at night, they searched every comer of the house and bandied 

» bdiove thafe'P4dji possessed a chfenn Tvhich reddetod him 

^iTvlnerable and that tlio executioner found it injpossibfo to make Any impression on 
liis neck with a sword. A s4w was called for whorcopon D4djj asked for a knife, 
made an incision in his 3eft oimy asd extracted a valuable gem which hsd been 
placed there by hi^eli* He then told one of the execatiohers/all of whom were 
greatly alarmodi to strike and serer his head at one blow. . . 
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The E4moshis of Pnrandhav were in the habit of collecting part 
of the rerenue of the forty villages that were assigned for defraying 
the csponsea of the fort. BajirAvj on his restoration in 180.8, 
sent orders to them to deliver op the place to his officers, but they 
declined, stating in i-eply that they retained possession of the hill 
by direction of their master Amritriiv the Peshwa’s brother. The 
design of the Bamoshis was to make the fort their stronghold and 
render themselves independent of the Peshwa. BAjirav employed 
troops against them for about seven months bnt without snccess. 
Many skirmishes took place and a few men were killed and wounded 
on both sides. All attempts to snbdne the Rdmoshishy force having 
failed, the British Resident ask^d Amritrav for an order to the 
garrison to surrender the place. The rebel ndiJes obeyed Amritrilv's 
order and ovaouated the fort. They were directed to quit the 
district and their privileges were forfeited. Before the Rdmoshis 
descended from the fort Raghoji Khomne, a nephew of DSdji Ndik 
proceeded to the shrine of the god Kedari in the fort and taking 
off his turban cast it aside and vowed in the presence of the image 
that ho would never wear a turban again till ho and his tribe were 
restored to the rights and privileges of which they were now deprived. 
He then went eastward accompanied by bis son and his cousin TJm&jl 
with several of the Pnrandliar Ramoshis. for several years the 
R.-imoshis perpetrated many onttages both in the Sdldra territory and 
m the ronntry east of Poona along the banks of the Bhima river. The 
Rdtnoshi imh of J ejnri had also become very formidable, plundering 
the surrounding villages and rendering the roads unsafe for 
travellers. In 1806 Bdpu Gofchale, after reducing the Sdtira 
Edmoshis, resolved to chastise those of Jejuri and surrounded with 
hiB troops the small villages occupied by them. Several of thn 
Ramoshis were killed and wounded in the skirmish that took place 
oud a party of them that escaped to the lull on which the tLiple 
stands wore subsequently captured. Two of the nailcs were bloTO 
away from guns and twenty-six other B&moshis were LhS 

After E^ghop’s death m 1815, Umdji returned to ParaXar 

daLt^fnnd 1 tlirew away his turban and 

StiZs tfri presented several 

petitions to the Peshwa s government at Poona imploring that-tbeir 

forfeited lauds and rights might he restored to tLm, bnt the 
petitions wore unheeded by Bdii^v. In Jamiarv 1 Rl R “ i.- 

again prcsentedapetitiontotheflyingPesLa,teidlSigttrei?sS^ 

to him and graying for a restoration of their rights. B&ilrav J 

SSnsv'®’"' V ^ ofWndhM to atae^le 

the Ramoshis and Kolis and to restore to them all the frenlmil 

knds and rights which had been sequestered on tbeir n^nni 
from the fortof Purandhar in 1803. He also ordered that a 
number of both classes should be immediately employed to (ruard 
approaches to the tort. But the RfimoshiZntinued Zir deuraTaH ® 
and many fchotts were committed in thrCses S 
residents in Pqona. Soon after it became a common enstom to 
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PiiEDATony 

Tbibes. 

Bdmoshis, 


Kolia and 
Kdmoihia, 


ullowod ?"? ‘ft ’'>>» W iKim 

ooresT rf .bold ima.iioooi6,lrob"r%?’),rf “nmsaosd tho 
encounters witli parties of police senovs ^ desperate 
and admitted into the service of GovJrnT,!! P^’’^°"ed, 

a robber and was captured and finnii ™°“*‘ . ho became 

hare become a second Sbivdji, Je vrorth perSal i * 

SraSoshis^“eTby two®"LTers*’“Sri^”°7 

and Edma Krishna oriSmS . Se ^ona 
• Po^m Kolis i^d “y%lS 

S' Sd“ coSiittSg feremrd^SSS 

“ portion of the gang entered the 
Bdramati petty division of Bhimtbadi enrl^ in February 1879. On 
the 8th the daiioits were attacked by a party of nobVn nnd 

two were captured, Hari himself escapfng after Merely wounaS- 

^ hand-to-hand encounter. In thJb^riS 
reappeared in the south-east corner of the Inddonf 
committed several dacoities, but in the 3le 
of i^ch Han was captured m Sholdpur, and being found enilty of 

7“. T%a, his brother, commuted 
several ^coities till the c ose of the year, but was soon after 

brought to justice along with the third leader Edma Krishna £ 

second gang organised by the BnShman Vdsndev Balvant Phadk7 

which was apparently by far the most formidable, had a brief career of 
only throe months, ^t during this time they committed no Jess 
eighteen dacoities. To^rds the end of February 1879 it was remrfo? 
that the village of Bhamari in Sirnr had 4en att JwH If oon 

or 300 dacoits. Major Daniell, SnperinteSent of t£ 

Police, proceeded to tho place and found tbnf- nUi iTit ^ Poona 
of dacoits had. been grLtly 

of daooity had been set on foot and that system 

been seen among the dacoits, whose leader wna D™hmans had 
in the Miliiary^'rinance Office ieT vLuX 
Tho gang consisted of from forty to sixty men chieflTr T?.f 
Villagers of good position were found to be implicated In vSe^®' 
movements and actiras. The band moved about ohiefiv^rt 
ao hills west of Poona, and committed dacoities 
Vnleh- in Purandhar, Homi and Nilndgari in Blm,. q Dhaman, 
"uor, ssonapnr in 
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Havelij Chiindkhei in Miival, and other pkcos. Alter the last 
daooity, which was perpetrated on tho 31sb of March, Wsuder, 
finding it impossiblo to realise tho robolHous aspirations with which 
he had commenced his career as tho loader of a band of plunderers, 
left the gang and wandered about the Nizfnn’s dominions and 
part of the Madras Presidency ns a pilgrim to Tarions shrines. 
A reward of £300 (Es. 3000) was offered by Government for his 
apprehension and he was captured on the Zlst of April, tried botovo 
the Sessions Judge of Poona, and sentenced to transportation for life. 
Prom the diary found in his possession doubts liavo been raised as 
to his sanity. Banlata Eamoshi of Eedgaon in Haveli then nssum* 
ed the leadership of the gang. A few dacoitios of a trifling nature 
were committed during April, and matters appeared to ho settling 
down, when tho gang appeared in large numbers close to the 
village of Pabal in Sirur, and plundered ono or two vilkges in tho 
neighbourhood. Major Dnniell proceedod to tho spot arcompnniod 
by a detachment of the Poona Ilorso and scoured tho country 
unceasingly. The gang succeeded in escaping down the Knsur pass 
to the Konhan. They committed two dacoilics at Nero and Pulaspo 
in Th&ua on the night of the 1 Gth of May, and rotnrned again above 
the Sahyddris. On the 17th Major Baniell with a detachment of 
mfantiy and police managed to como up with tho gang. Five 
dacoits were killed and eleven wounded and llio greater portion 
of the property carried off in tho Palaspo dneoity was recovered. 
Banlata was killed in the action, and the gang utterly dhsporsod. 

a^f^gements made by Jlnjor Baniell were e.vccllciit and 
retfeved the commeudatmn of Government. The third band wliich 
WM composed of tho Koli families of the Purandlmr Ghora headed 
by tlrislina Sdhla and his son committed twenty-eight dacoilics in 
the district m the course of about seven months.^ The Kolis boliovod 
themselves to have been unjustly deprived of a largo portion 
PWdll instigated by YAsiidov 

Phadkewho had been nndertheirpvotectionfor somodays inMarc.1 

an old man who was^ formerly a 

Konkan. A detachment was placed at S.isvad in Purandhnr nndor 
the command of Ma]or lYise. During the monsoon the Koli band 

remained quiet but at the close further dacoitios were coramittod 
while another small hand of from twelve to twenty men under Tdtva 
Makdji also began to give trouble and plunder the villa<res on tho 
Purandhar and Sinhgad ranues. On tho 1 nP r? i- i ® 
informer in the emplo/of Majo? Wise? whJhad b^o^a mSr of 
T%a s gang, was murdered by Tdtya and some of his follows 

■Purair^ *w- operations conducted ?n 

Purandhar -under Major Wise resulted iu the total dispersal of the 

“ “«4. 

in the Poonajadou the 31st of December 1882 was 262 of wSen 
were males and forty-two females. During tho year 1883 
viotsofwhom 543weromaleaaufl 022 con- 

0 admitted. 
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ChApI^ IX» ntid^OS? of n'lioni 57S wore innic.s nntl lOS fcmnlcs Trero discliargcdi 
Juttie& Diirinjr tho yc.ir <hc dnily nverii;;o of prisonprs wn 9 221 and at llio 

, clo<-i} of Hip year tlip iiiiiiibpr of cont-ifts was 2J2 of wLoin 201 were 

,, ’ rnalp’i mid twpnly-one fi-iniiles. Of 022 Ihc total niirabci* of convicts^ 

foso. h,uJ ^ovcn^y•si.'c fptnnlus wprp ponteucod foruot iiioro than 

filter year; fnrly-oiio inulfS nnd one fcniiilp wore for over one year and 
not iiifirp tlian two years ; twenty-ono males nnd ono female wero 
for mort) than iwo years and not more Umn five years ; eight males 
were for inoio tUmi five years and not more than ten years; and 
two luntes wero K'liteiieed to de.itli. There wore six couvicts 
inelnding one female under sentence of transportation. The daily 
nvcnigo niniiher of siVk was 7'S. During the year ono prisoner died 
in hospital. TJio total cost of diet was •CIO.’} (Ils.'lOad) or an 
average of uhoiit £1 16s. (Its. IS) to each prisoner. 

JVrantr. TIio jiiinilipr of convicts in the central jail at Teravda on flio 

Slst of Di'Cemlier lt‘S2 wn.s IMO nmips. During tlio year 1833 
four male convicts wero admitted nnd ‘M? males were discharged. 
During the year the daily average of prisoners was 1010 and 
at the close of the year the nninher of male convicts was 911. 
Of these Oil convicts* twelve were sentenced for not more than 
one year ; thirty-six were for over ono year and not more than 
two jT.irs ; loS were for nioro than two years and not more than 
five y<*nis; 201 were for more than Jit'c years nnd not moro 
'than' ton years; and sixly-tlireo wero for more than ton years. 
Of 4il jirisoncrs under sentonco of transportation 164 were for 
life nnd 287 for n term. Tlio daily nverago number of sick 
was 84’G. During the year thirteen prisoners died in hospital. 
The total cost of diet was £2057 6». (Rs. 20,573} or an nverago of 
£2 Crf. (Rs. 201) to each prisoner. 
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The earliest lialance-slieet tlie district as at present constituted 
is for 1870-71. Exclusive of £31,884! (Rs. 3,18,840), the adjustment 
on account of alienated lands, the total transactions entered in the dis- 
trict halance-sheet for 1882-83 amounted under receipts to £858,866 
(Bs. 85,88,660) against £875,725 (Rs. 87,57,250) in 1870-71 
and under charges to £900,069 (Rs. 90,09,690) against £970,212 
(Es. 97,02,120). Leaving aside departmental miscellaneous receipts 
and payments in- return for services rendered such as post and 
telegraph receipts, the revenue for 1 882-83 under all heads, Imporial, 
local, provincial, and municipal, came to £243,633 (Rs. 24,36,330),^ 
or, on a population of 900,621, an individual share of 58. 4|d. (Rs.Z 
fls.llj). Baring the last thirteen years the following changes have 
taken place under the chief heads of receipts and charges. 

Land revenue receipts, which form 44*78 per cent of the entire 
revenue of the district, have risen from £112,207 (Rs. 11,22,070) 
^ (Rs. 12,63,390) in 1882-83, from which 

£14,590 (Rs. 1,45,900) were remitted hy order of tho Secretary of 
State. Charges fell from £53,080 (Rs. 6,30,800) in 1870-71 to 
£47,302 (Rs.4,73,020) in 1882-83, m to 

Poona district amounted in 1882-83 to 
£31,166 (Rs. 3,11,660) against £16,579 (Rs. 1,65,790), the average 
annual realwahous previous to 1876-77. The main soutoe of excise 
Revenue is the consumption of spirituouB liquor manufactured from 
moha flowers and unrefined sugar. Liquor for the supply of the 
whole district IS manufactured by the farmer in the Government 
distillery at Mundhva, built in 1873-74 by the then liquor farmer 
at an estimated cost of £3399 (Rs. 33,990) and made over to Govern- 
ment on the termination of his farm in 1877, free of cost in accord- 
ance with the terns of his agreement. Moha liquor is also imported 
Central Provinces. Liquor is issued from the 
« ^-n payment of duty at the rate of 5s. (R8.24) 

a gallon of strength 25 degrees under proof and 3s. 44d. (Re 1^ loll 
degreesunder proof, as/ierchargeof 6d. (4 as.) 

j j t V of respective strengtha 

intended for side at shops in the city and cantonment of Poono 
Liquor IS sold at shops at prices not exceeding 9s. (Es. 4^) a gallon 
degrees under proof and 68.65. (Be. Si) a>lbn rf 

to he Kivenout^r lomn on lus used 
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flf tlip liquor lo bo rotniicd or as (o sellings prices or duly. The first 
mrm given in tlio sliU-iirnd duty system was for tlio year 1877.78. 
Since tiieii tuo farins bnvo been sold for periods of tbreo years. 
7 bo Boconrl Iriennial form expired in July 188-1. Govemmont tbon 
substituted liquor of strength CO degrees under proof for oO degrees 
under proof and raised the dtil^- on liquor of strength 25 degrees 
tinder proof to Cs. (Its. 3) n gallon, leaving the highest selling price 
nt Os. (Ils,‘t|) ft gallon ns before. The duty on liquor of strength GO 
degrct.s under proof is 3*. Hd. (Rs. 1 and its selling price 5s, 
(Us. 24) II gallon. In 1882.83, of soventy-oight shops in the 
district fifly.eight tvere situated in the cilj' and cantonment of 
Poona. A Iniger nntnlicr of shops existed in previous years. In 
1882.8.3, 10.3,32.3 gallons of strength 25 degrees under proof and 
1 ISI gallons of strength 50 degrees under proof wore manufactured 
niul issued from tho distillciy. Consnmption has noiv increased to a 
littleorcr ono.tcnth of a gallon on every head of tho population, tho 
increase resulting chiefly from thocITcctuat suppression of smuggling 
and illicit distillation by the omplojrmrnt of a strong preventivo 
cstablishmont nnd tho acquisition of tho abkdri management of 
adjoining nntivo states. 

Tho central distillery at Mundhrn is in charge of a European ofHcer 
on n salary of ilO (Us. 100) nnd is guarded at all times by a polico 
p.irty of /ii-o constables. One inspector on £15 (Rs. 1 50) nnd ono sub- 
inspector on£2J (Rs. 25), hvo siib-inspcclors on £2 (Rs. 20) each, 
ana Iwonty-six constables are also omployed for the examination of 
liquor sliops and for prorontivo duties. In 1882*83 tbe oxpcnditnro 
nmoiiutcd to £549 1C», (Rs. 5498) against £123 14s. (Rs. 1287) in 
1877-78. 


Tlicro nro about 30,000 toddy-prodneing trees in the district, of 
which not more than 4000 are tapped annually.' In former years 
tho privilege of drawing nnd selling toddy was sold annually for 
lump suras averaging £1900 (Rs. 19,000). Subsequently it was 
sold with tho spirit farm; in 1S78-79 and 1879-80, toddy farms 
wore again sold separately from the spirit farm nnd they realised 
£1090 ICs. (Rs. 10,908) nnd £1104 10s. (Rs. 11,045) respectively. 
From August 1880 a treo-tnx of 3*. (Rs. 14) for cocoanut and brab 
trees nnd Is. (8 os.) for date nnd other kinds of palm trees has been 
imposed on each tree tapped. Tho fanner also pays in nddilion to 
the troo-tax, n certain sum bid by him at tho auction sale for tho 
monopoly of drawing and selling toddy. Tho receipts for 1882-83 
amoiintod to £1520 (Rs. 15,200). Forty-two shops are licensed for 
tho sale of toddy, tho number varying in different years. Till 
1880-8] the nnmbor of shops licensed for tho sale of Europe liquor 
ranged betwcon Bixty-throo nnd sixty-eight. The number increased 
to oighty.four in 1881-82 and again fell to sixty-fiyo m the nret 
yoar.^ Fees varying from £I to £5 (Ks-lO- 50) "purged for the 
licenses. In 1882-83 tho receipts amounted to £264 16s. (Hs,2648) 
almost equal to what they have, boon dunng tuo last ten years. 

' Tho privilege of retailing intoxicating Axugs is sold annnolly in 
farm. The receipts hove .increased, from £695 16s. (Rs. 6958), the 
iverage’of five years 'ending 1876-77 to £763 (Rs, 7530) fa 1882-83. 
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The drugs ordinarily Toiailed are hhdng, gjfa, 
ifcWitLnf and bhoi. Gdnja is the flower of the hemp plant, and 
bhd»y the' dried leaves of the same plant. Ganja 
smoking mixed with tobacco; hhdng pounded with spices and jngar 
and dilated in milk or water forms a palatable dnuk. Maptm, 
vdkuti, and skrilthand are different compositions of spiofs mixea 
with bhdng boiled in olarifled butter. Bhg js an intoxicating liquid 
prepared by boiling old jvdri, g«Z»aZ,6/ia«j,and JsMc/ialo in vvater. Ibe 
hemp plant grows to a small extent in the Poona district, the grater 
portion of the supply of bhang and gdnja being imported from 
Ahmadnagar, Sholapur, and Khdndesh. Forty shops are licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating drugs. The number has been the same 
for many years past. The aggregate annual consumption is esti- 
mated at about 32 tons (880 mans of 40 shers of 80 Mas each). 


The miscellaneous abkdri revenue consists obiefly of the contribu- 
tion made by the liquor farmer towards the cost of Grovernment 
establishments at the rate of £40 (Rs. 400) a year, and of fines and 
confiscations. The receipts amount to about £540 (Rs. 6400). 

Justice receipts have risen fropi £2580 (Rs. 25,800) in 1870-71 
to £6594 (Rs. 63,940) in 1883-83, and charges from £22,950 
(Rs. 2,29,500) to £30,934 (Rs. 3,09,340). The rise in receipts is 
chiefly due to jail manufacture receipts, and in charges to an increase 
in the salaries of officers and staff and to the cost of materials for 
the Yeravda central jail. 


Forest receipts have risen from £7634 (Rs. 76,340) in 1870-71 to 
£8935 (Rs. 89,350) in 1882-83 and charges from £3745 (fis. 37,430) to 
£8343 (Rs. 83,430). The increase in receipts is chiefly due to improved 
methods of working forests ; the rise in charges is due to an increase 
in the salaries of officers and staff. 
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The following table shows the amount realized from the different 
assessed taxes levied between 1870-71 and 1882-83. Owing to the 
variety of rates and incidence it is difficult to make any satisfactory 
comparison of the results ; 

Poona Atsested Taxa, 1870-71-1883-8S. 


Yenn. 

Amount 

TSAR. 

Amoont 

Income Tax, 

1870*71 

1871*72 

1872*73 

£. 

14,175 

4745 

8176 

I/ieense Tax. 
1878-70 U. 

1870-80 

1830-81 

1881-82 

1882*83 .. 

£. 

10,998 

9623 

3189 

48n 

4913 
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Public Works receipts bare risen from • £11,425 (Es.1,14,250) in. PuWio Works.. 
1870-71 to £23,704 (Rs. 2,37,040) in 1832-83, and charges have fallen 
from £231,796 (Rs. 23,17,960) to £142,318 (Rs. 14,23,180). 

Military receipts have fallen from £54,739 (Bs. 6,47,390) in 1870-71 • Military 
to £16,139 (Rs. 1,61,390) in 1882-83, and charges from £481,054 
(Es. 48,10,540) tc fiilfi, 637 (Rs. 41,36,370). The charges are chiefly 
pensions to retired soldiers and salaries of regimental officers. 

Post receipts have, risen from;£7961 (Rs. 79,610) in 1870-71 to. Post 
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Re^tration, 

Education. 


Police. 


Medicine, 

Transfer, 


« 

f li? in 1882-83, and charges from £5959 (Rb.59, 590) 

to (Es. 4,S7,] 60). The increase both in receipts and charges 

IS chiefly dne to the transfer of the money order business to the post 
department. ^ 


Telegraph receipts hare risen from £2067 (Rs. 20,670) in 1870-71 to 
£6289 (Rs. 62,890) in 1882-83, and charges have fallen from £5369 
(Rs. 53,690) to £3384 (Rs. 33,840). * 

In 1882-83 registration receipts amonnted to £1428 (Rs. 14,280) 
and charges to £1718 (Rs. 17,130). 

Education receipts have risen from £323 (Es. 3230) in 1870-71 to 
£2928 (Rs. 29,280) in 1882-83, and charges have fallen from £23,213 
(Rs. 2,82,130) to £22,271 (Rs. 2,22,710). 

Police receipts hare risen from £847 (Rs. 8470) in 1870-71 to £1052 
(Rs. 10,520) in 1882-83, and charges from £20,337 (Rs. 2,03,370) to 
£21,282 (Rs. 2,12,820). 

In 1882-83 medical receipts amounted to £282 (Rs. 2320), and 
charges to £9075 (Rs. 90,750). 

Transfer receipts hare risen from £602,666 (Rs. 60,26,660) in 1870- 
7l to £609,329 (Rs. 60,98,290) in 1882-83. The increased rerenne is 
dne to larger receipts on account of deposits and loans, and local funds. 
Transfer charges hare risen from £43,678 (Rs 4,86,780) to £47,755 
(Rs. 4,77,550). The rise is due to dumb and shroff-marked coin and 
notes of other circles sent to the Mint Master and the Reserve Trea- 
sniy and to the payment of interest on loans and to the repayment of 
deposits. The transfer items shown against deposits and loans on 
both sides of the balance sheet do not include savings’ bank deposits 
and withdrawals. 


In the following balance sheets the figures shown in black on both 
sides of the 1870-71 and 1882-83 accounts are book adjustments. 
On the receipt side the item of £31,884 (Rs. 3,18,840) against 
£28,471 (Rs. 2,84,710) in 1870-71 represents the additional revenue 
the district would yield had none of its lands been alienated. On the 
debit side the items of £3169 (Es. 31,690) against £2712 (Rs. 27,120) 
in 1 870-71 under land xevenne, and £3357 (Rs. 33,570) against 
£3052 (Rs. S0,520)in 1870-71 under police are the rentals of the land 
granted for village service to village headmen and watchmen. The 
item of £25,858 (Rs. 2,53,680) against £22,669 (Rs. 2,26,690) in 
1870-71 under allowances represents the rentals of the lands granted 
to hereditary officers whose services Lave been dispensed with and of 
charitable land grants. The item of £38 (Rs. 380) in 1870-71 under 
miscellaneous represents the rental of lands granted for service to the 
districtpostal rnnners. Cash allowances to village and district officers 
who render service are treated as actual charges and debited to 
land revenue. The incorporated and excluded local fund receipts 
in 1882-83 amonnted in the 'aggregate to £29,228 (Rs. 2,92,280) 
nnd cUarges to £9905 (Rs. 99,050). Both these amounts inclnde 
receipts and charges of the Poona and Eirkee Canicnmeht Funds ; 
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'Poom Balance Sheele, 1S70-7I and 1SS8-8S. 


Bcceipts. 

1 Head. 

1870.71, 

18S2.83. 

Land Rerenue ... ... 

Stamps 

Exdae 

Justice Including Jail 

£. 

112,207 

28,471 

38,736 

19,183 

£. 

111,740 

81,884 

18,800 

81,160 


Forests 

Assessed fbxcs 
Ulsoellaneotts ... 

Interest 

Public Works ... 

MUItary 

Mint 

Post 

Xeli^ph 

Education 

Police 

Aledldoe 

Printing 

Minor departments 
Superannuation .. 
Other Public Works 


Total 


Tnn$ftr IUim. 
Deposits and Loans 
Cosh Remittances 
Local Funds ... 


Totol 
Grand Total 


7034 

14,176 

1140 

84 

11,425 

64,739 

*7901 

2007 

'“S23 

647 


873,050 


18,011 

658,006 

20.660 


002,060 


876,725 

28,471 


0594 

6036 

4043 

101 

778 

23,704 

16,139 

l'i‘601 

6189 

1428 

2028 

1032 

232 

18 

6C3 

405 

32 


240,637 


27,006 

663.095 

29,228 


Head. 


600,329 


868,806 

81,884 


Refund and Dmabukl.! 
Land Revenue ... 

Stamps ... 

Intercrt on Service Fund| 
and other Accounts 
Exdso ... 

Justice ... ... 

Poreats ... 

A«scssed Taxes... 
Allowances ... 

Pensions 

Eccleeia^tical ... 
Miscellaneous ... 

Oustoms 

Bolt 

Public Works ... 
StateRailaa\a ... 
Milltarr ... 

Po^t 

Telegraph ... 

Regul ration ... 
Education 
Police ... ;;; 

Medidne... ... 
jftii* ... n. 

Priniln/r ... 
Admlnutration... 

Public Works, Civil 
Palltical Agcndcs 
Minor Departments' .... 
Contrtbution from Pro* 

1 1nelol to Local Funds. 

Total ... 


Transfer /fms. 
DeposUs end Loans 
Cash RemlUanecs 

liuerest 

Locol Fuq^ 

Total 
Grand Total 


2870-71. 


£. 

2133 

53.080 

2712 

1187 

42 

130 

22,050 

3745 

273 

21,203 


6321 

4asi 

loss 


231,700 

481,0.'; t 
5050 
5300 
1500 
£3.213 
20,337 
8053 
10,372 
18,102 
810 
10,042 
100 
1104 
80 


020,634 


23,071 

70 

5255 

16,262 


43,67 8 

070,212 

28,471 


1882.83. 


£. 

601 

47,302 

3169 

681 

00 

608 

80,034 

8347 

134 

18,182 

25,358 

N,77fi 

4K73 

3SS 

*“ OS 
413 
142,318 
25,603 
413,637 
45.710 
3384 
1713 
22,271 
21,262 
S357 
0076 
18,720 

no 

18,290 

171 

C&6 

5405 

2000 


858,214 


86,242 

OOSKi 

7.M2 

0905 


47,766 


000,009 

31,881 


HuVENnii OTHEE THAN IhFEEIAL. 

District local funds have been collected since 1RR<? 
tnral instruction and sunnlv roads ° to promote 

pensaries, and other usefufworks. In 1882-83 twS^t 
to £16,248 (Ra. 1,62 4801 and “““"“ted 

(Rs. 1,68,860), the excess outlay of £638 (Bsf 6880)” bein^ 
the previous year’s balance. The special land cess of wScw’’"“ 
thirds are set apart as a road fund and tTin ro., „ winch two- 

in 1882-83 yielded £8992 (Rs. 89,920), The subordbateV”^^’ 

® pound fund and a 

school fee fund, yielded £4236 fRs 4.2R>in\ r a 

municipal, and private contributions amounted" to £2687 

and misceUaneous receipts to £334 (R8.8340). This revA^lf • 

administered by district and sub-divisional committees ®arn"° 1 
official and partly by private members. Tbe district commiK con- 
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MofiiciPAunss. 


Bjsts of tlio Collcotor, an assistant or deputy collector, tie execntire 
engineer, and the educational inspector as ofScial and the proprietor 
of an alienated village and six landholders as non-official members. 
The sub-divisional committees consist of an assistant collector, 
the mdinlatddr, a public works officer, and the deputy educational 
inspector os official and the proprietor of an alienated village and 
three landholders ns non-official members. The sub-divisional com- 
mittees bring their local requirements to' the notice of the district 
committee who prepare the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes the local funds are divided into two 
main sections, one sot apart for public works and the other for 
instruction. Tlio IS82-83 receipts and ■disbursements' under these 
two heads wore : 

Poona Lotal Punit, 1SS3SS. 


FUDLIO wonos. 

Hicnm. 

OnutoD. 

BKl&flCQ on Itt April 1883 . 

of Land Cess . 
««« ••• »«• *** 

F«rrle8 ... m. 

CotUo round .M *4* 44. 

Contribationg •.< •«» •« 

Ulscollancona •«. ••• 

Total ... 

£. 

2333 

8905 

ZPS8 

6ie 

CSS 

18.497 

BfltbblMiment 

Kow PTorlcs 

Bepaln ... ... 

Medical Cbaiscs 

MlBcellftncoui ••. *. 

Batonco po BM March ISSB ... 

Total ... 

X. 

2018 

2311 

4500 

iOO 

1259 

3S07 

12^87 

IKsmUCIION. 

Atcum. 

OnAnou, 

Balance on 1st April 18ti 
Ono-thltdoCLondCea 

School Fco ^nd 
ContrnniUoDSi Qovernment .. 

Do. PrlVBtc 

Ulseollancous ... ... 

Ibtiil 

7W 

8997 

1103 

1803 

SS 

» 

0959 

Bcbeol Chargee... 

School Houm Ropstn •» 

Mlscelhneoue ... 

Balance on dUtHoi’eh 1833... 

Total ... 

£. 

8886 

806 

3 

593 

6850 


1863 from local funds about 731 miles of road have been 
made and kept in order and planted with trees. To improve the 
water-supply 370 wells, three ponds, three river-side glidis or series 
of stone steps, two aqueducts, three dams, and two basins to catch 
spring water at the foot of hills have been made or repaired. To help 
village instruction about one hundred schools, and for the comforf 
of travellers ninety-two rest-houses have been built and repaired. 
Besides these works sis dispenBorios have been maintained by grauts- 
in-aid, two new dispensaries are newly built, and 138 cattle-pounds 
have been built and repaired. 

listriot, one each at Alandi, 
, Londria, Poona, Sasvad, 
Dhamdhere. In 1882-83 
to i826,810 (Bs. 2,68,100) 
from octroi dues, £4138 


There are twelve municipalities m toe c 
Ar&mati, Inddpur/ J'ei’™. Jnnnar, Kb6d 
irur, Tfllegaon'Ddbbdde, and Talegaon 
ie district mumcipal revenue amounted 
E which £14;100 (Es.. 1,41,000) -.were 
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(n®. -lljSSO) from assessed taxes, £2584 (Es. 25,840) from House 
lax, £.30 (Rs. OfiO) from Trlieel*tex, and £5047 (fis. 56,470) from 
mioccllancons sources. 

Tlic following stateracut gives for oaok of tlie twelve municipa- 
lities ilie receipts, charges, and incidence of taxation during tlie 
year ending Cist March 1883 : 


Poona iinnidpal Drfail*, ISSSSS. 



1 

■ 

nitcKim. 



j:a«. 


PrartR 

(1691.) 

Octroi. 

ITotUfi 

Tax. 

Tails 

‘ftnd 

VTheol 

Tat. 

AkscsscO 

Taxes. 

Ml'cclia- 

hGOU0. 

Total. 

IRCT- 

HIOiCE. 

... 

HW'niiU .. 
fndSpar •„ 

l«iruf 

TiilVtPR 

I>' atndhcre 
Juntiar «. 

Khf^! 

A'UtKlI 

i«r<s 

IV- April 1677... 

lAiJonc IKO-. 
Uh 4ftn>. 1&70 .. 
ntli Dccr. lECS. 
Irt JftojlWi.. 
Irl ... 

mjai> i8C!a ... 

l3llillecr.lS*4S. 
UlMay IMl 

rihJunolb^'S... 
Sin Karr. 1 &G 7 . 

123,751 

3331 

4S3II 

8245 

KJS 

4242 

4372 

3C2d 

10,373 

S03Q 

1761 

JU 

12.C33 

S24 

360 

61 

373 

117 

377 

£. 

16S3 

CO 

“io 

43 

CO 

472 

43 

SC 

aco 

'll 

£. 

40SS 

8 

"is 

c. 

4308 

81 

13 

« 

242 

211 

43 

143 

10 

40 

3 

6ID 

£. 

23.801 

100 

846 

872 

803 

684 

ICO 

640 

70 

612 

45 

645 

4. ll. 

8 7 

0 7 

1 2 

0 0 

1 10 

2 2 
010 
211 

0 01 
0 n 

0 21 
0 6 


Tow ... 

J7»,7J5 

14, IDO 

£SS4 

S41 

413S 

eU7 

sc , 810 

Sll 



CnA&QZil. 

Bias. 

Safety. 

HcaUli. 

Sdiools. 

VTorlfB. 

Totol. 

Poona 

SA^ltla ,. 
laie^aon Dl. 
WiV3o.« „ 

« 

... 

IllritraU 

fn'Upur 

Klrof 

TAIrpoo OhAin> 
tlbrre 

Juimor 

Klaii 

ATioCI 

ToUl ... 

£ 

9y50 

1? 

73 

9i 

67 

149 

£3 

N 

0 

87 

14 

C7 

£ 

1651 

1 

10 

1 

2 

S) 

19 

83 

1 

7 

1 

SO 


£ 

64 

'u 

'is 

89 

"si 

*11 

£ 

6013 

10 

B 

40 

88 

72 

23 

84 

18 

8 

80 

167 

cooT* 

£ 

S2»300 

85 

ISO 

861 

£02 

4C6 

m 

400 

CO 

196 

80 

529 

S211 

1630 

13,B4S 

101 

85.136 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

EonaVTioir in Alardtlm times was carried oa hy means of indi- 
genous schools, the only traco of public education being the yearly 
distribution of charity called ddksMna which used to cost about 
£50,000 (Rs. 5 lakhs) a year. The dakshina was originally started at 
Talogaon by KhauderAv DAbhilde Sondpati, but when TrimbakrdT 
Bdbhddo was in 1730 killed in abattlefought with the Peshwa Bdjirdv 
BnlldPs troops, the Peshwa to conciliate the people transferred the 
institution to Poona. Tho original plan was to give prizes to learned 
Brdhmnns, but tho institution degenerated in the time of the last 
Peshwa (1790 - 1817) into a mere giving of alms, and handsome 
sums were given to all Brdhman claimants.^ In 1819 soon after the 
British took possession of Poona, according to Mr. Elphinstone, there 
were indigenous schools in all towns and in many villages, but 
reading was confined to Brdlimans, Vdnis, and such of the 


‘ In 1707 the coremony of dUtribntinc the dahihina was witnessed by Captain 
Moor who (Hindu Fanthcon, 378} has mtthe following account of the same : On 
the annual ceremony of daJuhim or alms-giving, great sums are given away at 
Farvati. It would not ho worth tho pains for the majority to eomo from considerable 
distances, but os a gift on this day tcUs tenfold of on ordinary alms, others as well 
ns tho Peshwa make presents to some Br&hmans, as do generous people on the road 
to and from this meritariouB pilgrimage. Tho whole month (Shretran) is indeed very 
dt for tho benefit of hospitality and almsgiring, so that tho travelling BnUimons ore 
fed all tho way to Foona and liome. Some coroe from Snrat, Fandhaipnr, and other 
more distant places, and it is confidently said that 40,000 liave been known to assemble 
on this occasion at Farvati. It is eustoroaty, on a fewprcecding days, for the Peshwa 
and other great men to ontertaxu Bnlbroans of eminence and to make them presents, 
and these favonred and learned persons do not crowd with the mob to Farvati. The 
Feshwa gives some fifb^, somo hundred, and even so far as a thousand rupees 
acceding, it is said, to their virtue and knowledge ; but it is not likely that any 
examination or scrutiny can take place or that the bounty can be bestowed otherwise 
than by favour and interest, tempered perhaps by the reputation or the appearance 
of tho receiver. About Farvati ore some enclosures. One sqnore field has a high wail 
ahont it with four entrances through double gates. It is not usual for any bnt 
BtilhmauB to be admitted on the day of the dalMim, bnt I and Captain Gardener by 
the exercise of a little civility were let io bnt notour attendants as no Briihman was 
among them. At three of the iour entrances Brihmans were admitted. At one gate 
where the operation of weighing and moving the money was going on, etood a caulrn-im 
of red liquid, from which a man dipping his hand in marked^ every candidate 
on some part of his garment or in default of garment on his skin with ite expanded 
impression and admitted him. From six to ten in the night Brahmans were ad^tted 
in file field whidi was called ramana, Ho ono was excluded. They were kept 
in tho field nntU all were collected. The money was gjven at the time of quitting 
the field. It was from Ks. 3 to Be. 10, caprice or pleasure being the chief guide? 
One of the assembled BrAhinana said he would get five, seven, or ten rupees ana that 
it all was fortune or fate. The arrwgement at the gates was this, tho Feshwa 
was at one gate, and Chimniji Apa his younger brother, Amritrdv, and HiSna were 
atthe other three gates. InattabontBs.C«il'A4 were given. 
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ngncultnral classes as had to do with accounts. Books were scarce, 
and the cotniuon ones probably ill chosen.* 

The abolition of the dalcshina would have been estremoly unpopular, 
but the sum was too enormous to waste. Mr. Elphinstone therefore 
did away with all but the original distribution of prizes, which cost, 
in 1819, £5000 (Es. 50,000). This expenditure was kept up, but most 
of ]the prizes instead of being conferred on proficients in Hindu 
divinity were recommended by Mr. BlpWstone to be allotted to 
those skilled in the more useful branches of learning,, law, 
mathematics, and others, and to a certain number of professors kept 
to teach those sciences.^ 

In 1821, a college for the encouragement of the study of Sanskrit 
and of ancient Hindu literature and science was opened at Poona. 
The college began with nearly a hundred students, and was main- 
tained at an annual coat of £1525 (Es. 16,250) including £120 
(Es. 1200) salary of the Principal at £10 (Es. 100) a month, £750 
(Es. 7500) salary of eighteen Sh&stris and assistants at £62 10a. 
(Es. 625) a month, £516 (Es. 5160) stipends of eighty-six scholars at 
lOs. (Rs.S) each a month, £108 (Es, 1080) clerical and menial estab- 
lishment and contingencies, £15 (Es. 160) allowance for vi/dspuja 
or teacher-worship, £10 (Eb. 100) allowance for Gfanpati, and £6 (Es.60) 
allowance for the Divali festival. The college was however not at first 
successful, and in 1823 the Court of Directors suggested that it should 
be closed.* But Mr. Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay, was 
strongly opposed to its abolition. He maintained that the institn- 
tion Imd been founded for the conciliation of a large and influential 
section of the people, and that, when, once the college had become 
an established place of resort for Brdhmans, it would be easy to 
introduce such gradual improvements in its organization as would 
make the institution a powerful instrument for' the diffusion of 
knowledge and for the encouragement of the learning of the country. 
In deference to Mr. Elphinstone’s unrivalled knowledge of the temper 
and capacity of the people of the Deccan, the Court of Directors 
did not press their objeotion to the continuance of the college. 


^ Mr. Blphinstono thus 'wrote at the time about the opening of schools : I am not sure 
that our eateblishiog free schools 'nrould alter this state of thingB> and it might create 
a suspicion of some concealed design on our part. It would be more praoticablo and 
more useful to give a direction to the reading of those who do learn, of which tfao 
press affords so easily the means. There exists m tiie Hindu lanuaages many tales 
and fables that would be generally read, and that would <drcalate sound morals. 
There must be religious books tending more directly to the same end. If many of 
these were printed and distributed cheaply or gratuitously the eScot would without 
doubt be £^at and bouedcial. It would however be indispensable that they should 
be purely Uindu. We might silently omit all precepts of questionable morality, but 
the slightest infusion of refigious neutrality would secure ^e failure of the design. 
It would bo better to call the prejudices of the Hindus to our aid in reforming them 
and to control their vices by the ties of religion which are stronger than those of law. 
By maintaining and purifying their present tenets at the same time that we enlighten 
their understanding,* we shall bring thorn nearer to that standard of perfection at 
which all concur in desiring thatthey should arrive | while any attack on their faith, if 
sncccsaful, might be expected in theory os is found in practice, to shake their reverence 
for all religion and to set them free from those useful restraints' which even a 
suporstitioDs doctrine imposes on the possessors. Elplunstone’a Beport^ilSlD}, 53. 

“Elphinstono’s tlcport (18191, 53, * , 

^ In this Despatch the OotiHi' also vetoed the proposal of tho Booal Govemni^nt to 
found an^'Afta College at Bombay, ‘ , 

B 860-7 
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In 1826, two vornacnlar scliools were opened by Government, one 
each at Poona and Sitsvad, and by 1847‘their number rose to eighteen. 
Of tho eighteen Government vernaonlar schools in the district in 1847 
three were in Poona and one each at Junnar, Sdsvad, Tnddpur, 
. Tnlogaon, Snpn, IChod, Gnle, Ohinohvnd, Paud, Ohds, Shivdpur, 
Ehede-Eadns, Aveari, Ciidkan, and Bdramati. 

In 1830, the East Indians of Bombay formed themselves into an 
association for the purpose of aiding respectable persons of their 
class in agricultural and other pursaits, and a grant was made to 
them of a palace built by the last Peshwa Bdprdv at Phnlgaon or 
Pliulshahar on the banks of the Bhima with forty-two acres of land 
including a large and productive fruit garden. This place was 
recommended by its salubriiy and by its vicinity to Poona and 
to tho great road from Bombay to Ahmadnagar. The colony con- 
sisted of a head person who had the powers of a village magistrate, 
a schoolmaster, a schoolmistress, a doctor, and ten or twelve 
apprentices. The colony made much progress within twelve months. 
The association, with the help of a donation from Government of 
about £30 (Rs, 800], put the palace into excellent order. There was 
a small library of useful works, with a taming machine and a 
lithographic press. The boys were well clothed and fed and their 
whole expense was not above 16s. (Rs. 8) eacb a month. They rose 
at daylight and worked in the garden till half-past seven when 
they returned to breakfast, after which they ottended school 
tail dinner time and learnt reading, writing, and arithmetic. After 
dinner some of the best instructed aided at a lithographic press, 
whilst others turned articles of furniture.- Great attention was paid 
to religions and moral teaching. The establishment was placed 
under tho Collector of tho district. Some rooms of the palace were 
mode the office of the deputy surveyor general whose draftsmen 
were East Indians. They settled at tho place with their families. 
AEaps and papers were copied and lithographed under the immediate 
superintendence of the deputy surveyor general. The children of 
the village which daily increased in inhabitants were benefited by 
the instruction which was given freely. 3£noh of the rapid advance 
of the institution was owing to Mr. Sundt who was its head, and 
the aid he received from others particularly Mr. Webb, tho principal 
draftsman of tho deputy surveyor general’s office.^ 

Mr. Jactmemont who was in Poona in 1832 has left the following 
account of Poona schools.: Mr. Elphinstone was keen to encourage 
education. In several of the chief cities he founded schools to teach 
English, drawing, geometry, and algebra. One of the best was under ’ 
Mr. Jervis at Poona. There were 150 scholars from fifteen to twenty 
years of age. Some learnt English, others mathematics, carpentry, 
making plans, and surveying. They had supplied engineers. But 
the Government was the only employer. Their algebra and geometry 
was no help to the others in earning a livelihood. One of the 


> Malcolm’s Government of Indio, Appen^ A. CA 
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best a Portngaese by birth was anxious to be Jacquemont's servant. 
Both masters and pupils were paid, the pupils 1 Oa. (Bs. 5) a month. 
It was cruel to give poor children a high training, pay them to learn, 
and then to. leave them without work. Government forced by 
humanity as well as economy was busy catting down if not stopping 
the school.^ 

In 1834, the Poona Sanskrit College was remodelled, and from 
1837 when Captain .Candy was appointe^d its Superintendent, it 
began to make steady progress. Sir Bobert Grant, the Governor 
of Bombay, took a warm interest in the college. At his instance the 
Board of Education established a medical class, and directed that 
the students should combine the .study of European medical works 
with the study of the useful portion of their own Sanskrit treatises. 
A Brdhman in Poona of great repute for his skill in surgical 
operations and for his knowledge of the Sanskrit treatises on 
medicines was appointed to the college staff. Sir Bobert Grant 
also caused a vernacular department to be added to the college in 
1837. 

In 1842, there were 161 indigenous schools with an attendance of 
3637 pupils in the district. Of these, twelve schools with an attend- 
ance of 1 99 pupils were in Bhimthadi, fifty -nine schools with an 
attendance of 1 549 pupils were in Havoli, fifteen schools with an 
attendance of 212 pupils were in Inddpnr, twelve schools with an 
attendance of 363 pupils were in Khed, six schools with an attendance 
of ninety-five pupils were in Mdva], fourteen schools with an attend- 
ance of 296 pupils were in Pabal, tweniy-seven schools with 498 
pupils were in Purandhar, and sixteen schools with 425 pupils were 
in Shivner. The establishment of Government schools had the effect 
of lessening the number of the indigenous schools in the district 
except in Haveli where there was a slight increase. In 1847 there 
were 147 indigenous schools with an attendance of 3116 pupils. Of 
these six were in Bhimthadi, seventy-five in Haveli, eight in Ind&pur, 
sixteen in Khed, nineteen in PAbal, four in Purandhar, eight in 
Mdval, and eleven in Shivner. The system pursued in Government 
schools was superior to that pursued in indigenous schools.* 

In 1851-52, the separate English and Temacular Normal schools 
already established at Poona were amalgamated with the Sanskrit 
and Vernacular College and thus was laid the foundation of the 
present Art-.a College in Poona which arose in 1857 and was 
affiliated with the Bombay University in 1860. 

In 1854, at tbe suggestion of Lieutenant-Colonel Walter Scott, 
Bombay Engineers, a school was established in Poona for the purpose 
of educating subordinates of the Public Works Department. ^ Out 
of it arose in 1865 the Engineering College or the College of Science 
as it was afterwards called in 1880. In 1855-56 there were ninety- 
five Government schools, ninety-four of them veriiapplar including 
one for girls, and one High school, with 4206 names on the rolls and 


^ Jac^uemoiiVB Voyages, HI, 664. Rov.Rec. 23 o£ 1849, 164" 166. 
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anarerage attendanceof 2831 pupils, In 1857, a vernacular college 
for training teachers for the use of the vernacular schools in the 
presidency was established at Poona. In 1865-66 there were ninety- 
six schools with 5478 names on the rolls and an average attendance 
-of 4511 pupils. Eighty-three of these schools were vernacular, eleven 
anglo'Vernacular, one a high school, and one a training college. In 
1 870 a vernacular college for training female teachers was established 
at Poona. In 1878 a medical school was opened in connection 
with the Sassoon Hospital through the generosity of Mr. Bairdmji 
Jijibhdi of Bombay. In 1882-83 there were 266 Government 
schools or on an average one school for every four inhabited villages, 
alienated as well as ^vemment, with 17,794 names on the rolls. 
Of the 1882-83 schools ten were girls schools with 522 names 
« on the rolls and an average attendance of 335. Lately a scheme to 
establish a High School in Poona for the use of native ladies has, 
through the benevolence of Sir William Wedderbnrn, Bart, District 
Judge of Poona, been brought to perfection and sanctioned by 
Government. The school was opened on the last Dasara holiday 
(29th September 1884) by Sir JamesPeirguBson, Governor of Bombay, 
who has warmly supported the institaiion. 

In 18®-83, under the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Educational Inspector Central Division, the education of the 
district, exclusive of the Deccan and Science Colleges, was conducted 
by a load staff 484 strong. Of these one was a deputy educational 
inspector with general charge over all the schools of the district 
except the high school, drawing a yearly salary of £240 (Es. 2400), 
one an assistant deputy educational inspector drawing a yearly salary 
of £120 (Bs.l200), and the rest were masters and assistant masters 
with yearly salaries ranging from £8 12s. to £600 (Rs. 36 - 6000). 

Excluding superintendence charges, the total expenditure on 
account of these 266 schools amounted to £10,897 16s. (Rs. 1,08,978) 
of which £4939 16s. (Bs. 49,398) were paid by Government and 
£5958 (Rs. 59,580) from local and other funda 

Of 266 the total number of Government schools, in 254 Marathi 
only was taught, in two Hindustilni (Urdu) only, in six English and 
Mardthi, in one Mardthi and Sanskrit, in one Mardthi and Hindustani 
(Urdu), in one English Gujardti and Hindustani, and one was a 
High School teaching English and three classical languages (Sanskrit 
Persian and Latin) up to the standard required to pass the Univer- 
sity entrance test examination. Of the 254 Mardthi schools 244 
were for boys and 10 for girls. 

The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district 
the following proportion of persons able .to head and write : Of 
846,784thetotal Hindu populationll,790 (males 11,594, females 196) 
or 1'39 per cent below fifteen and 3675 (males_S661, females 24) or 
0‘S6 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 977 (males 928, 
females 49) or O'll per cent below fifteen and 31,054 (males 30,800, 
females 254) or 3'66 per cent above fifteen were instructed ; 320,993 
(males 159,960, females 161,033) or 37*80 per cent below fifteen and 
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470,785 (males 221,054, females 258,731) or 56-66 per cent above 
fifteen ivcro illiterate. Of 42,036 tbe total Mnsalmdn population, 1188 
(moles nil, females 77) or 2*82 per cent below fifteen and 266 (males 
202, fomolcs 4) or 0-63 per cent above fifteen were under instruction ; 
JOO (males 00, females 10) or 0-23 per cent below fifteen and 2249 
(males 2181, females 68) or 5‘65 per cent above fifteen were instruct- 
ed ; 14,833 (males 7086, females 7747) or 35-28 per cent below fifteen 
and 23,400 (males 10,501, females 12,899) or‘55-66 per cent above 
fifteen were illiterate. Of 9500 Christians, 1194 (males 618, females 
ri76) or 12‘56 per cent below fifteen and 907 (males 836, females 71) 
or 9-54 per cent above fifteen were under iostrnction ; 93 (males 47, 
females 46) or 0-97 per cent below fifteen and 8768 (males 2770, 
females 998) or 39'66 per cent above fifteen were instructed ; and 
1458 (males 692, females 760) or 1.5-28 per cent below fifteen and 
2086 (males 1158, females 928) or 21-95 per cent above fifteen were 
illiterate . Poo«a Education, 1S81. 
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Tlio following statement shows that of tbe two chief classes of tbe 
people the Hindus bad the larger proportion, of their boys and 
girls under instruction both iu 1835-56 and 1882-83 ; 
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Tilo following tables prepared from apocial returns furnished by 
the Educational Department show in detail ibo' number of schools 
and pupils with tboir cost to Government ; 
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. A comparison of the present ^883-88) provision for teaching 
the town and the country popniation gives the following results : 

In the town of Poona there were twenty-four Government schools 
with 3437 names and an average attendance of about 2955 pupils. 
Of these schools one was a High School, seventeen wore Marathi 
schools eleven for boys and six for girls, one was an Urdu school, 
two were Anglo-Temacular schools, one was a Drawing Glass attached 
to the High School, and two were Training Schools or Colleges. 
The average yearly cost for each pupil in the High School was 
£0 3s. 6 (Z. (Es. 61|) ; in other schools the cost varied from £21 Is. 
3d. to 10s. 2d. {Es. 210§_ to Es. 6 ^ 3 ). Since 1870, 332 or an 
average of twenty-four pupils a year nave passed the matriculation 
examination' from the High School.’- 


Of the two training schools one is intended for males and the 
other for females. The one for males, which was estahlished ‘ in 



1 The details are : 1870, .eleven j 1871, fourteen ; 1872, twenty-fivo.j 1873, twenty- 
nine ; 1874, clBliteeii ; 1875, twenty-nine ; 1876, twelve ; 1077, twenty ! 1878, twenty, 
one ; 1879, thirty ; 1880, twealy-eightl 1881, twenty-liree ; 1882, th&ty-five ; 1883, 
thirty-eevon. 
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1857, is sitnntod in Pafcvnrdhan’s Vida in Saddehiv Peth. It is 
maintained for the instrnction of vernacular masters and assistant 
masters in the profession of teaching. Admission of students depends 
upon their rank in the resnlts of the Sisdli Standard Public Service 
examinations held during the previous eighteen months. Subsistence 
allowance varying from 12s. to Ids. (Rs. 6 - 8) is granted to a certain 
number of students and a certain number of free students are 
also admitted. No student is passed for a mastership or assistant 
mastership worth from £1 to £2 10s. (Bs.lO - 25) unless he has been 
at least two years in the school and undergone the preseribed test. 
In 1882-83 there were 127 pupils and the total cost amounted to 
£198i 14s. (Rs.19,847) or about £18 (^.180) a pupil. _ Ahoarding 
house is attached to the school, which is situated in Pethe’s Ydda in 
Basba Peth. The training school for females which was established in 
1870 is situated in Abhyanker’s Vdda in Shnkravdr Peth. Subsistence 
allowance varying from 10s. to 16s. (Rs.S-S) is granted to a certain 
number of students and a certain number of free students are also 
admitted. Passed students are guaranteed employment by the 
Educational Department in the town or village where their husbands 
or other male guardians are employed as sohoolmasters. In 
1882-83 there were forty-six pupils and the total cost amounted to 
£960 (Ba 9500) or £30 (Bs. 3U0) a pupil. 

Besides these schools there are two oolleges in Poona, the Deccan 
Arts College and the College of Science. The Deccan College as 
before stated owes its rise to the old Sanskrit College esteblished 
in Poona in 1821. In 1837 some branches of Hindu learning were 
dropped, the study of the vernacular and of English was 
introduced, and the college was opened to all classes, and after 
having been amalgamated with the English school in 18D1 
it arose in its present form in 1857 by a separation of the 
college division mm the school division. From a portion of the 
Dakshina Fond, Dakshina Fellowships have been founded of 
•which four fellowships, one senior of £10 (Rs. 100) a month and 
three junior of £7 10s., (Bs. 75) each are attached to this college. 
In 1863 Sir Jamsetji Jijibhdi, Bart., offered to Government £10,000 
(Es. 1 Idlh'j to provide snitoble buildings for the- college. In 
1868 the buildings were occupied and the college was named the 
Deccan College. The college js endowed by Government with ten 
senior scholarships, three of the ■value of £2 (Bs.20) and seven of the 
■value of £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a month, and eleven junior scholarships of 
"the value of £1 (Rs.l0) all tenable for one year. Of private endow- 
ments there are two scholarships of 8s. (Rs.4) each, one for 
and one for Sanskrit. These were founded in 1857 in the name of 
the late Major Candy the Principal of the college. In 1877 to 
perpetnate the memory of Mr. W. H. Havelock, 0, S., some time 
‘ Eerenue Commissioner Southern Division, a prize of the valne of £8 

• (Es. 80) to be awarded yearly was established by members of the 

* Bombay Civil Service, In 1879 another yearly prize of £4 (Eg 40 ) 

I wasestablished by Mr. Yishnu Moreshvar Mahfijani, M.A,, some time 
' a student and fellow of the collega The cc” 

■ pf the Principal who is also a professor of 
^monthly salary of £125 (Bs. 1250) and three 


iiiege stair consists 
English, drawing a 
of logic 
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and moral pliilosopTiy, mathematios, and oriental languages^ 
eaoli drawing from £50 to £100 (Es. 500 - 1000), an assistant 
professor of oriental languages drawing £25 (Rs. 250), a lecturer on 
pliysios drawing £ 1 3 (Rs. 130), two shdstns or Sanskrit teackers one 
drawing £7 10s. (Rs. 75) and the otter £5 10s. (Rs. 55), and four 
Dakstina fellows drawing in tte aggregate £32 10s. (Es. 325). The 
number of pupils in 1858-59 when tlie college was separated from 
the English school was forty-two, and it gradually rose to 107 in 
1874-75, fell in 1877-78 to seventy-one, and again rose to 150 in 
1882-83. The college fee is 10s. (Hs. 6) a month, and in 1882-83 the 
receipts amounted to £724 6s. (Rs. 7243) and the charges to £5117 8s. 
(Rs. 51,174) or a cost of £34 2s. (Rs. 341) for each pupil. In the 
same year of thirty-four students seventeen were successful in the 
university examinations. 

The College of Science arose ont of a school established in Poona 
in 1854 by Government at the suggestion of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walter Scott, Bombay Engineers, for the purpose of educating subor- 
dinates of the Public Works Department. To assist in providing a new 
profession for his fellow-countrymen, Kdvasji Jahangirji Ready- 
money, Esquire, presented to Government a sum of £5000 
(Rs. 50,000) towards the erection of a suitable building for that 
purpose in July 1863. The foundation stone of the new college was 
laid by His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere on the 5th of August 1805, 
and the building was completed in the latter part of the year 1868. 

In 1865 the Poona Engineering School was affiliated to the Bom- 
bay University and thus became one of its colleges. The college 
is under the Educational Department, and the college business is 
conducted by a staff consisting of the principal, three professors 
drawing from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500 - 1000), one agricultural 
instructor, one superintendent of workshops, two lecturers one on 
botany and the other on veterinary, one drawing-master, and five 
other teachers, the total cost to Government being £550 16s, 
(Rs. 5508) a month. 

The college commenced with fourteen pupils iu 1855, and during 
the seven years ending 1861 the number varied between seven in 
1858 and twenty-two in 1856 and averaged thirteen. Oaring the 
the next nine years (1862 - 1870) the number varied between thirty- 
four in 1862 and ninety -two in 1869-70, and averaged sixty-threo. 
In 1871 it increased to 136 and foil to llSin 1873. During the next 
ten years (1874-1883) the number varied between 151 in 1883 and 
210 in 1879 and averaged 177. 

In 1868 only one candidate for the first time got the degree of 
Civil Engineering, and since that date the degree has been, obtained 
by 142 candidates. The students of the college are arranged ^in 
four departments: First, matriculated students are educated through 
the Euglish language for university degrees in Civil Engineering, 
Government guaranteeing one appointment every y^r as assistant 
engineer third grade in the engineering branch of the Public Works 
Deportment to that student who shall obtain the first place iu the 
first class at the university examination for the degree . of L,O.E, 
To the next three in order Government also offer appointments In 
the suho'fdinate branch of the Public Works Department. Second, 

B 866-8 
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matricalatcd students who study scientific agricnlture in the college 
and on the farm attached to it^ on passing the final examination^ 
obtain certificates of qualification bom the college. Candidates' 
nrho pass tho final examination of the agricnltnral class hare a 
preferential claim for situations in tho Bevenue Department up to 
£3 (Bs. 80) over candidates in or out of the service who hare 
merely matriculated. _ Candidates who pass the final oxamination 
of tho high school ngriculturo classes are admitted to the college as 
ngricultuinl apprentices. They are allowed tho fall privileges 
enjoyed by tho college claSs after passing the matriculation examina- 
tion. Third, matriculated stndents who enter the forest class of the 
college have six appointments guaranteed annually to them by tlie 
Bombay Porost Department Pourth, apprentices who proseente 
their studies in the college workshops are giren_ practical instruc- 
tion in tho nso of mnchinciy. To the apprentices who pass the 
final examination of this department three appointments as snb- 
overseers are annually guaranteed by the Public Works Depart- 
ment in tho Bombay Presidency. Besides tho Prero scholar- 
ship of the value of ^ 10s. (Bs. 25) a month, thirty-four yearly 
scholarships of the value of from 6s. to £l 10s. (Rs. 3 -15) amratb 
are attached to the engineering department, nineteen scholarships 
of the value of 10s. to 4s. (Bs. 5 - 12) a month are attached to 
tho agricultural department, and twelve scholarships of the vwue 
of Us. to ISs. (Bs. 7-0) are attached to the forest departmeut of 
tho college. 

During tho five years ending 1882-8.3 the receipts amounted to 
£2807 6s. (Bs. 28,973) and the cliarges to £33,340 6s. (Bs. 3,33,463), 
the cost per pupil being £32 14s. (Bs. 327). 

In addition to the Government schools, there were in 1882-88 
forty-five private schools in the town of Poona, with, out of 2868 
names on the rolls, an average attendance of 2299 pupils. 

The following are tho available details abont some of these 
schools : The Bishop’s High School was established in 1864. In 
1882-83 it was in an efficient state having passed five candidates in 
the matriculation examination and having 110 names on the rolls 
and an average attendance of ninety-eight. The sohool-feo was 10s. 
(Rs. 6) and the cost per pnpil-about £8 (Rs. 80). The S£. Vincent 
Roman Catholic. High School teaching only up to the fifth nnglo- 
vemacular standard was established in 1867. In 1882-83 it was in 
an efficient state having 210 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 176. Theschool-fee varied from Is. to 10s. (Bs. i-5) 
and the cost per pnpil amounted to about ,X2 10s. (Bs. 25). The 
Free Church Mission Institution was established in 1866. In 1 SS2-S3 
it was in an eificient state having passed four candidates in the 
matriculation- examination and having 170 names on the rolls and 
an average attendance of 158. The school.-fee varied from Js, 6d. 
to 2s. (Re- 1 - 1) and the cost per pupil amounted to about £3 10s. 
(Bs. 35). ‘The Poona Native Institution was established in 1866. 
In 1882-88 it*\^ in en eSicient state having passed three candidates 
in the" matriciilation examination and having 199 names on the rolls 
and an average-attendance of 15.5, The cost per pnpil amounted to 
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£2 10s. (Rs. 25). Tlio Ponsioncra’ Mifldlo Class scliool for boys 
and girls was established ia 1804. In 1S32-S3 it was in n satisfac- 
tory sinto ]m^^ng fifty-seven names on tbe rolls and an average 
altondanuo of forty-three. Tho scbool-fco varied from 6</. to 4s. 
(Ks. i-2) and tbo cost per pupil ainoiintcd to about .C4 10s. (Rs. 45). 
i’ho Couforonco Middle Class School was established in 1879. In 
1882-83 it was in a satisfactory state having fifty-six names on tbo 
rolls and an average attendance of forty-two. The school-fee was 
8®. (Rs. 4) and the cost per pupil about £5 (Hs. 50). The Mission 
Orphanage and Christian Roys Middle Class School Pnucli Hand 
was established in 1879. In 1882-83 it bad ton names on tho rolls 
and an average attendance of five. Tho coat per pupil was about 
£9 10®. (Rs. 95). Tho Victoria Girls High School was established in 
187G. In 1SS2-S3 it was in an cfiicicnt stale having jvissod three 
girls in the matriculation c.vnmin.ation and Imving ninet^’-six names 
on tho rolls and an arerngo nttondnuco of .sisl^'-foiir. Tho cost per 
pupil amounted toabout£9 10®. (R®. 95). The St.Murv’s Girds High 
idchool was established in 18G7. In 1882-83it was in nii efliciout state 
having passed one girl in the matriculation c.vamination and having 
121 names on tho rolls and an average ntfcndiinco of IOC. The cost 
per ijupil amounted to .C9 (Rs. 90). Tho Convent High .School 
for girls was established in 1800 by tbe Tlotimu Catholic Rishop of 
Bombay. In 1882-83 it was in an cllicicnt state having passed 
two girls in tho matriculation examination and having 110 names 
on the rolls and an average attendance of 118. The cost per pupil 
amounted to about £9 10®. (Rs. 9.5). I’lic Scottish Girls High 
School had in 1882-83 niuetcon names on the rolls and an average 
nitcndancc of tv.-olvo. The cost per pupil amounted to about £9 1 0®. 
(Its. 95), The .St, Anne's Middle Cla®s School for girls was esta- 
blished in 1873. In 18S2-83 it was in a satisfactory slate having 
twenty-four names on the rolls and an average nlloudaneo of 
seventeen. The cost per pnpil amounted to about £3 (Us. 30). 3’ho 
Zanana hlission Anglo-vcniaoiilnr School for girls was in 1882-63 
in a satisfactory slate having uino names on tlio rolls and an nvcr.sgo 
attendance of oiglit. Tho cost per pupil nmonnlcd to about 1.1 
(Rs. 10), 'J'ho I'Voo Church Mission Vernacular Roys School in 
Aditvdr Pelh w.as e.stnhlislied in 1876. In 1882-83 it was in a 
satisfactory state Itaving 172 names on the rolls and an average iit- 
teiidancc of 106. Tho cost per pupil auiounlcd to about 10®. (Its. 5). 
Tho AIi.ssiou Orphanago Pnncli Hand Vcrnncnlar .School was in 
1882-83 in a .s.atisfnclory state having thirty-eight n.uncs on (ho rolls 
and an average uttcndauco of twenty-nine. Tlio cost jior pupil 
amounted to .'ibout £9 (Jls. 90). Tho Free Church Mis.sion Girls 
Vernacular School in tlio camp was established in IS.iO, In 
1882-83 it was in ai\ efficient state having forty-fivo names on tho 
rolls and an average attendanco of thirty-oight. Tho cost porjwpiL 
amounted to about £9 (Rs. 90). 'I’ho Znnilna Mission Girls Icrna-* 

cular Schools inShnkrftviirPelb,SadstsbivPotb,CivilliiucS’,nnd ICdmd- 

tbipnra were all of them in 1882-83 in n fialisfnctory state having 
from forty-seven to fifty-four names on tho rolls and an average nt- 
tcndaiico of from thirty to fifty-four. 'The cost per pupil varied from 
14®, to £3 (Ra.7-30). Tho Freo Olinrch Mission Girls Vernacular 
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[ost par pupil amouniea co aoouD lus. [na. oj. 
JllU JfUUU-J.OIUUl UUiS Vernacular School in Rasbya’s Petb irns in 
I8S2-83 in a sntisractory state hoving £ft/-nine names on tho rolls 
and an nrerago attendance of thirty.four. The cost per pupil 
amonntod to £3 lOs. (Rs. 35). 

Tho New English School was established on the 2nd of January 
1880 by tho late Mr. Vishnu Erishna Chiplunkar, B.A-j a son of the 
well known Krishna ShAstri Chiplnnknr, chiefly with the object of 
facilitating and cheapening education among tho people.^ The 
school began with nineteen boys, and at the end of January 1885 there 
wore about 1200 students on the rolls. The school fees rary from 
is. 4d, to 4s. (Rs. .?-2),nnd about fifteen per cenifreo andhalf-free 
scholars aro admitted and there are monthly scholarships of the total 
valuQ of £5 (Rs. 50), mostly paid from tha school proceeds. During 
the five years of its eiristonco eighty stndonts or on an overage 
sixteen a year passed tho matriculation examination and succeeded 
every year in socuring at least one of the two University Jagannath 
Shankaralioth Sanskrit scholarships.^ 

Tho promoters of the school established, on the 24th of October 
3884, a society called tho Deccan Education Society to lacihtete ana 
chenpen education by starting affiliating or incorporating at different 
places, ns circumstances permit, schools and colleges under natwe 
mnnagomont, or by any other ways best adapted to the wants of the 
people. The society during the short time of secured 

radowmenls of the value of about £8000 (Rs. ^,000) and ^s 
succeeded in establishing an Arts College m Poona after the 
name of His Excellency Sir James Fergnsson, Governor ot 
Bombav. The Fergusson College has been recognized by the 
University of Bombay for the purposes of the Previous exammataon 
provisionally for three years. The num^r of stndente on the 
Lllego rolls is about eighty and the staff of teachers consists of five 
BomLy University graduates. The college fee m 8 *. tBs,4) a 
month - seven scholarships of the total value of £6 (Rs JO) are 
awarded every month and ^nper ceptfreestudenfa are allowei 
Government of Bombay has been pleased to grant the BudhvdJ V ato 

Forffusfion on tbo otli of ^ivrcli 1885» ^ 1009 oq 

Tthe town of Kirkee near Poona « Tl'l 

schools with 131 names and “ to 8 s. lO Jd. 

Tha average yenriy cost }»r pup to 0 three schools 

( 8 | as.-Rs. 4 cs. 7i). In the town cf gog ^ 

with -384 names and fHsrfio'i.l4i). .> the town of 

yearly cost per pnpu ^ ^ 5 names and-an' average attend- 

waslls.0fd. (Rs. 5 

"» The defaih .m, I 
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ns. 8i). In llie town of Tale^n Ddbhdde in Mdvnl tliere were two 
schools with 193 names and an average attendance of 146. The 
average yearly cost per pupil was 15s. 7\A. (Rs. yj-j). In the town 
of Rhed there was one school with 188 names and an average attend- 
ance of 117. The average yearly cost per pupil was I6s. 2Jd. (Rs. 8 
as. 1^). In the town of Sdsvad there wore two schools with 265 
names and an average attendance of 206. The average yearly cost 
per pupil was 13s. 4d. (Rs. 6 as. 105). I>i the town of TJtur in 
Jnnnar there were two schools with 194 names and an average 
attendance of 156. The average yearly cost per pupil was 12s. 5%d, 
(Rs. 6 as. In the town of Ghodnadi in Sirur there were two 
schools with 192 names and an average attendance of 125. The 
average yearly cost per pupil was 16s. l|d. (Rs. 8 as. li). In the 
town of Talegaon ChandWa in Sirur there was one school with 
ninety-three names and an average attendance of sixty-six. Tho 
average yearly cost per pupil was 18s. 9§d. (Rs. 9 as. 6^^). In tho 
town of Saramati in Rhimthadi there were three schools with 
284 names and an average attendance of 180. The average yearly 
cost per pupil was 9s. 9|3. (Rs.4 os. 14^). ° 

Exclusive of tho eleven towns of Poona, Kirlcoe, Jnnnar, Inddpnr, 
Talegaon Ddhhade, Elhed, Sdsvad, Utur, Ghodnndi, Talegaon 
Dhandhere, and Bdrdmati, the district of Poona was, in 1882-83, 
provided with 2 1 9 schools, or on an average one school for every five 
inhabited villages. The following statement shows the istribntion 
of these schools by sub-divisions : 


BVB<DiV1810N. 

VUlogca 

Ponw* 

latfon. 

Ifumbor o( 
6choo^ 

Bub-Division. 

VUlagcs. 

Ponu* 

lotion. 

Kumber of 
Schools. 

BOj-B. 

Olrlft 

Boy*. 

OIrU. 

Junnar 

Indftpur 

Khca 

Slnit 

furandhar ... 

15S 

as 

343 

H 

91 

60,130 

48.872 

184,878 

<M,6Q1 

60,904 

23 

30 

43 

20 

22 

'l 

1 

Bhlmthadi ... 

UavcB 



Total ... 

129 

235 

102 

105,I.'!0 

180,168 

&7,48j 

S2 

43 

16 


117? 

742,480 

219 

3 


..uu ...(uuva vreuorai juiorary, me United oorvice 

Library; and the Poona Gamp Library, there are two readin?- 
rooms one each at Sdsvad and Rastia’s Peth in Poona. The readinl- 
Dhamdhero, Pdbal, Jejuri, and Talegaon 
D&bhdde have all been closed. The Poona Native General 
Library was established in 1848 under the auspices of Mr J 
Warden, Agent for Sarddrs, assisted by Rdv Babddnr Gopdlrdv Hari 
Deshmnkh Moro Raghnnfith DhamdWe, Kbdn BabddSr PadfS 
Pestanji, AM Sdbeb.Shdstn Patvardhan, and others, manv of 
whom presented the Institution with books and granted donations 
Subsequently the late Mr. 0. R. Ovans of the Borahoy .Civil Service 
did much to • improve the institution. In 1872 the library received 

library which was -situated' in the 
Tooy I* . destroyed hy fire and a new one started. In 

1884 It contained books and subscribed for Bkteen'nBwspanera 
and four journals. The.^st was defrayed by ninety-two subscribers 
paying in all ubrat £65 (Rs. 650) anH by grants amouhtin? to almni 
£16 (Rs. 160). The United Service Library jvas estabMshed in 1860 
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and contained in 1884 upwards of 1000 rolnmes and sabsoribod for 
twenty-three newspapers and twenty periodicals. The cost was 
defroyod by 140 subscribers paying in all £<180 (Rs, 4800). The 
Camp Library was established in 1881 and contained, in 1884, 895 
volumes andsabsoribed, besides olevon received gratis, for seventeen 
newspapers and periodicals, the coat being defrayed by seventy-seven 
anbscribors paying in all £C9 10s. (Rs. 095). ITio Reading-rooms 
at Rtlstj’n’s Petb in Poona and at Sasvad were established in 1881 
and 1800 respectively, contained about 600 volumes each, and sub- 
Boribod for from sis to nine papers each. The cost which was about. 
£11 and £7 10s. (Rs. 110 and 75) was defrayed by fifty and forty 
members respectively. 

Tho Dakshina, as mentioned before, was a charitable grant 
originally mado by DtSbhtidc the Sentipati of the Mardtha 
empire from the revennes of the state, and on the decline of the 
power of that family it was continued by the Peshwds, It was a 
yearly aUowance and was distributed chiefly to learned Brahmans . 
and Vaidiks and also to poor. people of the same class; the 
larger amounts, however, wore given to Pandits or Shastris of 
distingnished learning, or to those Brdhmans who passed with 
distinction tho e::amination in tho Sanskrit sciences which waS 
held in the presence of the Peshwa and his conri The usual 
amount thus distributed was about £8500 (Rs. 86,000). After tho 
conquest of tho Deccan, Mr. Elphinstono continued the allowance 
fixing tho annual grant at £5000 (Rs. 60,000). It was a voluntary 
act of that able oflicer which manifestly had its origin in a motive 
of state policy and in a desire to conciliate the most influential class 
of tho people. The grant under such ciroumstanoes plainly imposed 
no obligation on the part of Government to oontinue it, nor any 
guarantee to refrain from interfering with tho arrangements under 
which it would he distributed.^ Of the £5000 (Rs. 50,000) sanc- 
tioned, £2000 (Rs. 20,000) were shortly afterwards alienated to 
defray theoxpensesof the Hindu college at Poona. In 1837 thebalance 
of £3000 (Rs. 30,000) was declared to be available for general pur- 
poses of promotingedneation and rewarding those who distingnished 
themselves in tho acquisition of science, and in 1838 Government 
resolved to exclude those who had no pretensions to learning and 
to restrict the grant to old candidates who were proficients in 
useful branches of literature. In 1839, in conseqnence of the 
whole sum of £3000 (Rs. 30,000) being absorbed in the payment of 
annuities awarded in previous years, it became necessary to refuse 
new candidates and this refusal was continued till 1849 when bj the 
lapse of annuities an annual sum of £689 8s.7If^''®894) was available 
out of the aUowance of £3000 (Rs. 30,000), while froih the balance of 
past years. there had aconmalated upwards of £2500 (Ra 25,000). 

As the ‘savings by the lapse of shares was expected to pi’ogres- 
sively increase. Government wore induced at the recommendation 
of the Agent for Sarddrs in the Deccan to authorise -a new distribu- 
tion of £300.(Bs. 3000) a year. Of this sum one-half was authorised 
to be reserrei for,, candidates belonging to the classes declared 

^ w 

1 Mr. Liunsa(!B;''Jiuinary 1860, Graeral Record 26 ol lS5ft 83 -SO. 
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in 1888 to be eligible to participate in tbe Daksbinn. The manage- 
ment of this fund was entirely in the hands of tho Agont. The 
other half was authorised to bo distribnted as prizes for usofnl 
works in Marathi written by natives of India. Tho amount 
to be BO appropriated was divided into eleven shares or prizes for 
the distribution of which a committee was appointed composed of 
the Agent for Sarddrs in the Deccan ns president and nine mombers^ 
including the Collector of Poona, the assistant agent for Sarddrs, 
the Principal Poona College, the Principal Sadar Amin of Poona, 
inspecting Shastri, secretary to tho Poona Native General Library, 
and three other natives to he selected by tho president. The Agent 
for Sarddrs and Major Candy wore consulted as to tho best means 
of disposing of the entire available balance of the Dakshina fund 
both present and prospective. At the end of 1850 there was an 
accnmnlated balance of £2699 Gs. (Es. 26,903) and an availablo 
yearly sum of £489 (Rs. 4890). Of tho £2699 6s. (Rs. 26,993) it 
was prosposed to form a fund for professorships oontemplatod in tho 
scheme for amalgamating the Poona Sanskrit College and the 
Government Eoglish School at Poona. To make up the deficiency in 
the financial arrangements of the new institution it was proposed 
to appropriate from the Dakshina a farther annual snm of £103 14s. 
(Rs. 1037) . It was also recommended that £10 (Rs. 100) a month or 
£120 (Rs. 1200) a year should be devoted to tho endowment of a 
professorship of the vernacular languages in tho new oollego, and 
£16 (Ea. 160) a month or £192 (Rs. 1920) to tho foundation in the 
same institution of four translation exhibitions of £4 (Rs. 40) each. 
The balance of £73 6s. (Rs. 733) a year and tho subsequent annual 
increase from lapsed shares, it was proposed, to apply to 
the formation of a general fund for the encouragement of native 
literature and education. The chief items wero to reword 
writers of useful practical works iu MarAthi oithor original or 
translated, to print such works as seemed worthy of publication, to 
reward with gratuities old and meritorious vernacular schoolmasters, 
and to grant occasional assistance to sooioties engaged in promoting 
the improvement of native literature. The proposal rooeived tho 
sanction of Government. In 1856; Government decided that the 
Dakshina should be transferred to the Educational Department. 
The annual balance increased frdm year to year by tho lapse of 
annuities to SrAhmans. In 1857, Mr. "Howard, the ‘ Director of 
Public Instruction, proposed to apply the increasing balance to tho 
fonndation of fellowships in tho Poona college. This proposal was 
sanctioned by Government and' as tho pensions to BrAhmans fell in, 
money was found. ^Ot'lhe foundation of Pollowships in the Elphin- 
Btone College and "in the new GujarAt Gollege. Grants were also 
made to the Training Colleges at Poona and DhArwAr, and the 
balance of the fund was spent on prizes and rewards to authors/" 
In course of time the Poona College and the institutions which grew 
out of it, the High School and the Training College", were placed 
upon the Imperial or Provincial budget; but the balance of the 
Dakshina, amounting t'rf £2068 .(Rs. 20,680) p,. year -baa been’ con." 
.tinned os a separate lund and its receipts’ and" .charges for 1882-83 
were as under: 
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1 The number of BdibmaziB still on the DaksMnn fond list is ICQ. 

The Poona SArvajanifc Sabha op the People’s Association at Poona 
Tvns fonnded on the 2nd‘ of April 1870 {New Yearns Day 1792 S.) 
nuder the auspices of the Pant Pratinidhi, the Chief of Aundh in 
SdtdTa, with the object of promoh'ng the political welfare and 
advancing the interest of the people of this and other parts of the 
country. Tie members include, besides n few Deccan Sarddrs and 
IndmddrSj Government servants chiefly in the Educational and 
Judicial Departments, pensioners, and a few pleaders. The asso- 
ciation since its constitution has discussed and made representations 
to Government on many important Eabjeote. A quarterly magazine 
in English issued by the association contains, besides a full repoi-t 
of the proceedings, ably written articles on current political topics. 
The Poona association had given birth to similar associations in 
other parts of the Deccan, bnt none of them have been of any 
importance. 

The Poona Society for the enconragement of eloentfon or Yaktrit- 
vott^jale Sahha was started in 1868% some of the leading men 
of the town. The object of the society is to encourage pnblio 
speaking by giving prizes to good Mardthi speakers. Two or 
three subjects, political, social, or religious, are announced every 
year by the secretary, and candidates are invited to speak on those 
subjects at a public meeting to be held two months after the issue 
of the notice. A committee of five or six members chosen from the 
audience decides the merits of the speakers and awards the prizes 
which range between £1 to £5 (Bs, 10 - 50) to the sncessful com- 
petitors. 

Besides two weekly English newspapers the Deccan Eerdd and 
the Foom Observer, conducted by Europeans, seven newspapera 
and four magazines are conducted by natives in the city of Poona. 
Of the seven native 'newspapers one the Mardtha a weekly paper 
with a circnlatibn of 460 copies and a yearly subscription of 14s. 6<l. 
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(Rs. 7}) is conductsd in English ; two the Dmjdn Prahash or the 
Light of KnowledgOj a bi-weekly paper with a circulation of 
500 copies and a yearly subscription of ICs. (Rs. 8) and the 
Vnydn Ohahshu or the Eye of Knowledge, a weekly paper with 
a circulation of 1300 copies and a yearly subscription of 4s. (Rs. 2) 
are conducted in English and Mnrdthi j three, the Kcsari or the Lion 
with a circulation of 4350 copies and a yearly subcription of 2s. 
(Re. 1), the Pimo Vaibkav or the G-lory of Poona with a circulation 
of 450 copies and a yearly subscription of 6s. (Rs. 3), and the 
Shivdji, so called after the founder of the MarAtha empire of that 
name, with a circulation of 200 copies and a yearly subscription of 
4s. ([Rs. 2) are weekly papers conducted in Mardthi j and one the 
Military Instructor with a circulation of 830 copies and a yearly 
subscription of 6s. (Rs. 3) is a weekly paper conducted in English 
Maritthi and Urdu. Of the four magazines the Journal of the 
Poona Sdrvajanik Sabha with a circulation of 750 copies and a 
yearly subscription of 8s. Gd. ^Rs. 4^-) is a quarterly conducted in 
English } and the Lohahitavddi ortbe Adypeate of the People’s Grood 
with a circulation of 265 copies and a yearly subscription of 2s. 
(Re. 1), the Nibandlta Gliandriha or the Essay Moonlight with 
a circulation of 400 copies and a yearly subscription of 5s. (Rs. 2J), 
and the Pune Siirvajanik Sabheehe Mdsik Pusiak or the MontUy 
Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha with a circulation of 200 
copies and a yearly subscription of 8s. (Ils.4) aro monthly maga- 
zines conducted in Mardthi. The Tinydn Prakish is the oldest 
paper in the Presidency. The Mardtha and the Kesari are twin 
papers under the same editors and their prevailing tone is unfriendly 
to Government. The same may be said of the Pune Vaibhav. The 
Kesari has the largest circulation of any paper. The Quarterly J ournal 
of the Sdrvajanik Sabha in English is conducted with caro and 
ability. The other papers and magazines aro condneted with average 
ability. 
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OvriKO^to the oloration of the districtj tho trap fonnation of the 
awronnding country, tho absence of alluvial deposits, and the general 
provnlonco of rycstorly sea breezes and good water, tho Poona climate 
is diy and invigorating and snits European constitutions bettor than 
that of most other parts of India. Tho air is lighter, the cold more 
bracing, and tho heat loss oppressive. There ore several hill sani- 
tariums, Sinhgnd, Purandhar, Khanddk, and Londvlo. Poona is the 
seat of tho Government daring the rainy season and is the resort of 
many rich Bombay families, and was once intended to be mode the 
permanent seat of tho Bombay Government and of tho Viceregal 
court.* Poona may he said to bo healthy all the year round, bnt if 
one time is more nnhoalthy than another it is tho period between 
Juno and November. The languor, which in almost every season of 
tlio year is found in most parts of India, is hardly experienced in 
Poona cron in the hot weather. 


Tho prevailing diseases, which arc chiedy of the endemic class, 
arc fever, agne, and diseases of the liver and bowels, and violent 
colds and catarrhs. Tho thermometer sometimes varies from twenty 
to thirty degrees in tho course of the day and night, and at the 
breaking np of the rains there is a enccession of cool breezes and 
hot Bun^no which cannot fail to be injnrious to those who are 
obliged to enduro tho full force and rapidity of the changes. It is 
ot this period that all those complaints symptomatic of a deranged 
state of tho liver are most prevalent. Daring October and Novem- 
ber, owing to tho cessation of the rainy season and the elevated 
iomperaturc, remittent and intermittent fevers with visceriol 
diseases prevail and nro tho cause of greater mortality than any other 
disease. Porers of the eplicuiernl and intermittent classes are more 
prevalent than those of tho remittent type. Simple continued and 
typhoid fevers are very rare. Dyseutery and all bowel nnmplainfa 
are prevalent ,at the commencement and during the rainy season. 
Cholera ns epidemic is rare though sporadic cases occur annually. 
During the Lot season small-pox, chicken-pox, and measles prevail 
among the native population and eruptive and other forms of fever 
among Europeans. 


Besides the Sassoon General Hospital, the* Homan Catholic 
,Otphonnge,nnd the Chnntable InfcmaTy and Leper Hospital at 
, Poona, tho district Lad m 1882 one endowed and. nine grant-in-aid 
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dispenenries. Of 74,100 patients treated 71,507 vroro ont-patients 
and 2593 in-patients. The total cost was £47 44 (Rs. 47,440). The 
following details are taken from the 1882 raporb : 

TIio Snssoon General Hospital hns a building of its own. Tho 
commonest diseases treated were malarious fevers, lung di.seoscs, 
syphilis, bowel complaints, and poisons and injuries. Cholera 
appeared sporadically from May till October and eleven cases wore 
reported, all of which proved fatal. Small-pos broke out in an 
epidomio form in February and 126 deaths occurred from this 
disease alone. There wore fifty-ono major operations performed, 
nil important ones, including seven amputations and fourteen 
lithotomies j two were discharged cured, fifteen were relieved, and 
four died. The diseases which principally caused tho mortality were 
malarions fevers, lung and bowel complaints, cholera, syphilis, and 
poisons and injuries. 12,542 out-patients and 1933 in-putients were 
treated at a cost of £3289 (Rs. 32,890). 

Tho Roman Catholic Orphanage hns a building of its own. 
The general health of the children was fairly good. IVith tho 
exception of n slight outbreak of chickcn-pcx in March and one 
case of small-pox in December, no epidemic occurred. Tho 
commonest diseases were bronchial catarrh, ague, colic, diarrhoea, 
and dysentery. The total number of patients was 530 and tho cost 
was £139 (Rs.1390). 

The Sdsvad dispensary hns no building of its own. Tho most 
prevailing disooses were malarious fevers, conjunctivitis, respiratory 
affections, bowel complaints, and skin diseases. Thoro was no 
epidemic. 243 children were vaccinated. 5287 out-patients and 
fourteen in-patients wore treated at a cost of £I 32 (Rs. 1320). 

Tho Jojnri dispensary was opened in 1872. Tho prevailing 
diseases wore malarious fevers, ophthalmia, diseases of the stomach 
and howcls, respiratory affections, and skin diseases. Cholera 
appeared in tho month of April, and out of ten persons attacked 
four died. Eighty-seven children were successfully vaccinated. 
4170 out-door and five in-door patients wore treated at a cost of 
£99 (Rs. 990). 

The Bilrnmati dispensary was ostablishod in 1873. Tho prevailing 
diseases were molarions fevers, ophthalmia, bowel complaints, 
intestinal worms, and skin disease.s. Cholera appeared .towards the 
end of tho year and there wero thirty-two cases with seven deaths. 
161 primary vaccinations were sncocssfully performed. 3)03 out- 
patients and ten in-patients were treated at a cost of £99 (Rs,990). 

Tho Indfipur digponsavy was opened in 1870_. The commonest 
diseases treated we^jj malarious fevers, ophthalmia, ulcers, and skin 
diseases. No epidemic occurred in tho town, but cholera appeared in 
tho surrounding villages.’ 157 children wore snccossfully vaccinated. 
4419 ont-pation^ and twenty-three in-patients wero treated at a 
cost of £129 (Rsi-dSDO). ■ • - 

Tho Junnar dispehsa^ was estahlishod^'in 1869. It hab a 
bnilding’-of.its own in -good ropaif. llalarious fovein, ophthalmia, 
worms, and skin diseases were tho.oommoncst comploints. • 
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Tho Klied dispensary was founded in the year 1876,' The 
commonest diseases were malarions fevers, eye affections, shin 
tuseases, and worms. Micro was no epidemic. 6358 out-patienfs 
ana three in-patients wore treated at a cost of £72 (Rs. 720). 

Talegaon ^ Dilbhiido dispensary was opened in 1876. 
Ophthalmia, malarions fevers, skin diseases, ulcers, and worms were 
the commonest diseases. Two cases of smaIl-po£ were observed, 
but thcro was no cholera. Seventy-eight children were snccessfnlly 
vaccinated. 0083 out-{nitionts and thirteen in-patients were treated 
at a cost of £101 (Rs. 1010). 


TaUgaon 

Dhamdhtre^ 


Jlaadi, 


Khin SaJiddiir 
Putonji Sordbji. 


I^’^nu People. 


Tho 7'alcgaon Dhamdhere dispensary was established in 1870. 
It is ^ hold in a hired bnilding. Skin diseases, ophthalmia, 
malarious fovers, and bowel complaints inclnding intestinal worms 
were the prevailing diseases. There was no epidemic. Primary 
vaccination was successfully performed in 1 88 cases. 4758 oat- 
patients and four in-patients wore treated at a cost of £51 (Rs. 510). 

Tho Alondi dispensary was established in 1882. It is held in a 
dharmshdia or rcat-lioiiso, which is however totally nnanited and in 
bad repair. The principal diseases treated were malarious fovers 
and respiratory and bowel affections. There was no epidemic, 
1677 ont-patients wore treated at a cost of £77 (Rs. 770). 

The Klidn Bahddnr Pestonji Sorilbji endowed dispensary at 
Poono was opened in 1851. It has a building of its own in good 
ropair. The prevailing diseases were malarious fevers and diseases 
of tho stomach, eyes, chest, and skin. Small-pox and measles 
prevailed in the city and cantonment. 16,635 out-patients and 
fffty-eight in-patients were treated at a cost of £478 (Rs. 4780). 

According to the 1881 census, 4164 persons (males 2406, females 
1758) or 0'46 per cent of the population were infirm. Of the 
total number, 3991 (males 2296, females 1695) were Hindus, 153 
(males 99, females 54) Musalmilns, 13 (males 7, females 6) 
Christiane, 5 (males'2, females 3) PArais, and 2 (males) Jews. Of 
4164 tho total number of infirm persons, 257 (males 174, females 83) 
or 6'17 per cent wore insane, 2363 (males 1143, females 1220) or 
56‘76 per cent were blind, 456 (males 271, females 185) or 10'95 
per cent were deaf-mntes, and 1088 (males 818, females 270) or 
2G‘13 per cent were lepers. The details are : 


Poona Itifirm People, ISSl. 
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In 1883-84, under the supervision of tlio deputy snnitary 
commissioner tlie work of vaccination was carried on by sovoutcen 
vaccinators with yearly salaries varying from £10 16s. (R 3 .IG 8 ) to 
£28 16s. (Rs. 288). Of those operators fourteen woro distributed over 
tho rural parts of the district, two woro employed in Poona city, and 
ono in the Poona and Kirkco cantonments. Besides tho vaccinators 
the medical officers in charge of tho nino grant-in-aid dispensaries 
carried on vaccine operations. In 1883-84 tho tot.al number of 
persons vaccinated was 25,740 exclusive of 780 rovaccinated, 
compared with 13,601 in 1869-70. Tho following statement shows 
the sox, religion, and ago of the persons primarily vaccinated : 

Poona Vaecination Details, ISGOejO and 1SS3-S4. 
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In 1883-84, the total coat of these oporations, exclusive of those 
performed in tho dispensaries, was £870 (Rs. 8700) or about 8 ‘Jd. 
(5J ««.) for each successful case. The charges included tho 
following items : supervision and inspection £309 128. (Rs. 3096), 
establishment £302 lOs. (Rs. 5025), and contingencies £57 ISa. 
(Rs. 579). Of those the supervising and inspecting chui’gcs were 
met from Government provincial funds, while £413 28 . (Rs. 4131) 
were borne by the local funds of tho different sub-divisions, £81 188. 
(Rs. 819) by tho Poona municipality for tho services of tho two 
vaccinators in tho city, and £05 8 s. (Rs, 654) by tho committee of 
the Poona and Kirkeo cantonments for the services of tho ono 
vaccinator in the two cantonments. 

* The native physicians of Poona may bo divided into two classes. 
The first class includes those who have studied the native medical 
sciences from the Sanskrit works on tho subject. Tlie second class 
includes all quacks who protend to medical skill which they do not 
possess. Tho persons of both classes arc indiscriminately called 
Vaidyaa. Tho scientific practitioners hold a good position in society, 
are much respected, and all honor duo to great learning is paid 
to them. Their advice is much .sought after .and valued and they 
derive a good income. Those holding the beat position, on an average, 
realize about £20 (Rs. 200) a month. Tho medicines they use are 
generally prepared by themselves, with tho exception of decoctions 
of herbs and other easily made concoctions, which are left to tho 
patients or their friends to prepare, the Vaidyas giving tho necessary 
directions. Tho system of remuneration is either by a small 
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remaining to be paid on tlin balance 

as a rule occupy an acknoivledeed inE 3f; T‘‘® 1 “?ok 8 
thoir advice is not much valued their nmrfi-a ^°r 
a,y generally. p.„. £ .1 ttl"!:. 
n^TO to the posilmn of apecmliet, for tlie onto of certain dieeaica 

* 1 ?*° “0“ “™ from Talegaon Ddb^dde 

forma diatinct race, and appear to be the aboriginalpraotitionera" 
and have an obsenro history. There are about a huuLd feSa 

to r“ i' ® ®°®® “to Poona 

to sell their herbs and medicaments. They are found scattered 
over every part of the district during the fair weather, returning 

If f remedies consist mosti; 

of herbs and a few motalbc compounds and reduced metals. They 
generally practise their art among the ignorant classes of people. 
Ihe diseases which they pnncipally pretend to treat are gonorrhma. 
^enmatism^ Bypliihs, ulcers, fevers, abscesses, impotence, and Bterilitv 
ilieir surgical knowledge is limited to the opening of abscesses 
and ^tracting guinoaworm, in which latter complaint they display 
considerable skill Their pretensions are great, and they have 
special remedies for eVery ailment. 

There are some jEToIiffl® or Mnsalmdn physicians in the city. Their 

condition and onstoms are similar to those of the Vaidyas. They 
deriyo their education from Persian medical works. 

The number of soientifio practitioners is small and they are 
gradnally disappearing owing to the natural neglect of native 
medicine. There are now (1882) twenty-four Vaidyas and three 
Eakims practising in the city of Poona, but of the quacks who daily 
parade the virtues of their nostrums in the streets there is no count. 
The soientifio practitioners or Vaidyas are all BriUimans by caste. 
The larger number of the quacks are Bnlhmans, afew being Sonars* 
Mardthds, and others. Tie Vaidm are a distinct race or caste by 
themselves. The native practitioners' forte lies in medicine; their 
surgical practice has not been studied to the snmfl extent as the 
Sanskrit treatises on that subject are very imperfect " Their 
doctrines are based on humoral pathology. They state there are 
throe obef humors in the body, choler or bile, phlegm, and wind 
and a disorder or vitiation' of any of them constitutes a disease' 
The E^ms oocasionafly undertake surgical cases, conch cataracts 
extract stone from the bladder, and attempt rhinoplastio operationa 
The Vaidyas and Eahms make use of reduced metals or ashes of 
metals, me^io compounds which are prepared by themselves 
and-'TOgeteble roots, barks, ewds, and oils.. Many of the Vaidms 
Md ^ahtim have ^mmenoed to use English medicines, which 
thejr disgmse to deceive their patients. The position and 
emoluments of these practitioners m large cities, where native 
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graduates, apotliecarieS, and hospital assistants practise, have 
lately snfEered mnch. Bat even in the city of Poona some of tho 
"Vciidyas are extensiTely consulted and sought after oven hy the 
best edncated natives. 

In 1883 acnrious epidemic occurred amongthecatsatSirur, Prom 
the Ist to the 21st of June 1883, 125 oats died. Tho chief symptom 
noticed was vomiting. Cholera was prevalent at Sirur at tho time. 
The disease among cats had, as far ns could be ascertained by tho 
medical oflScer Surgeon Stewart, never appeared before nt the 
place. On the 19th of May 1883 cholera broke out nt Sirur, 
and about the Ist of Jhm oats died at the rate of twelve a day. 
Cholera ceased on the 22nd of Juno and the worst part of the 
cat epidemic was over by tho 18th of the same month, although 
the disease continued to prevail among the animals to a slight 
extent for two or three weeks aftorwarda Altogether about 300 
oats died during the epidemic, that is 6fty per cent of tho total 
number of cats in the to^vn. Out of nine cats examined which 
died of the disease, eight gave evidence of symptoms resembling 
each other. The ninth oat suSercd from by far the most severe 
type of the disease. The cat first became restless, not sitting for 
any length of time in any one place but sbifting abont. As it 
walked it staggered in its gait. Some of tho cats cried very loudly 
and incessantly as if in great pain. All food and drink were refused 
from tho commencement of the illness till death took place. In ono 
case brought to Surgeon Stewart’s knowledge a cat recovered after 
three days’ illness. Great salivation and foaming at tho mouth were 
invariably present. Tho matter vomited was usually yellow, but 
sometimes green, and in ono case it was observed to bo white. 
Throughout the illness there was no diarrhoea. All tho people who 
handled the cats said that there was great heat and fever. As the 
disease progressed, the features of the animals becamo pinebed and 
sbrnnken and tbe eyos sunk in the head. This was a marked feature 
of the disease. The state of the conjunctivm was noticed by ono man 
and he said that he saw a yellow tiugo. Gradually the cats either 
assumed a comatose ov lethargic condition, or else attacks of 
convulsions set in ; and after a time, varying from ton to thirty-six 
hours death occurred, the oat either dying quietly or during an attack 
of convulsions. No cases of cholera had occurred iu the houses 
where the nine cats were examined, but in several instances snch 
cases had occurred within a few yards of tho neighbourhood. The 
owners of two out of tho nino cats said that the animals changed 
colour, one of thorn which was white becoming somewhat darker, 
and some of the hair of the other which was of a brindled sandy 
colour becoming white.* 


1 A similar plogne ooourred nt Ahwadiiagnr in 1881. Hero also cholera prcrailed 
from about tho hegmnme.of July till tho middle of August. Daring the first part of 
this period a great mortmiiy oocurred among tho cats of tho city. About 760 cats 
died from the first- to tho 2 Stli of July 1881. The symptoms of tho disetso wore 
almost the same. -A day or t-ffoJieforo the oat died it appeared inactive, took tfo food?'* 
and tried to find some cool place trhero it could reet, Tbe throat of the animal 
became aurollen and choked and -when it died it foamed at the month. 
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In tliB second or seroro tjpo of felie disease, a cat, wliich was a 
very strong black animal and was well when it was let ont of the 
Louse at sis o’clock in the morning’, died within. six hours. It 
showed signs of illness shortly after re-entering the house and 
vomited at least twenty times, the vomit being black like coffee 
grounds. A thick slime ran from the animal’s month and it had 
two white watery stools. The eyes were so sunken that it was 
only with difficulty that they could be seen when open. The animal 
was extremely restless, moving about from place to place. It 
reused all food and drink, cried a little during the first hour of its 
illness but not afterward, was not lame from cramps when it 
walked, but staggered in its gait and seemed quite stupid. ^ It had 
no convulsions and died quite peaceably. The cat was said to be 
coldor than was natural during illness, and after death it became 
■ very rapidly cold. The colour changed from black to rusty brown, 
and so great was the change that the owner recognised it with 
difficulty. 

On tbo whole, the disease from which the animals suffered was in 
Surgeon Stewart’s opinion a malignant epidemic disease of the most 
vimlent typo, resembling cholera in some points, but in others much ^ 
more resembling what one would e.xpeot to find in oases of yellow 
fevor, a diseaso in which acute atrophy of the liver forms one of 
the innin g features, Oharbonons fever without eruption is the 
only diseaso knmvn to veterinaiy seience closely resembling the 
one described above. , This affection differs widely from cholera in 
many of its symptoms. 

A very similar disease attacked some of the cattle at Sirur, 
principally young healthy buffaloes. Of nineteen buffaloes and five 
cows owned by three inffividuals examined by Surgeon Stewart, tea 
buffaloes and one oow were attacked with the disease and died. 
Six of the animals were attacked between the 18th and the 21at of 
July, throe on the 23rd, the 28th, and the 29th of July, and two on 
the 2nd and the 7th of August 1883, All were young and heathy 
animals, only one being of medium age. Death occurred within 
fourteen to eighteen hours. The symptoms were panting, salivation, 
running from the nose and month, restlessness m some cases, and 
rapid death.^ 

The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
yearly reports for the eighteen years rading 1883 is 321,918 or 
an average mortality of 17,884, that is, according to the 1881 
census, of about twenty in every thousand people. Of the average 
number of deaths 11,297 or 63’2 per cent were returned as due to 
fevers, 1485 or 8'S per cent to cholera, 1434or8’0 per cent to bowel 
complaints, 580 or 3'2 per cent to small-pox, and 2816 or 15’8 percent 
to miscellaneous causes. Deaths from violence or injuries averaged 
270 or I’S per cent of the average mortality. An examination of the 
death returns shows that fever which during the eighteen years ending 
1883 oansed an average yearly mortality of 11,297 or 63’2 per cent 


1 Msmonmaara on tho *0»t-plog»'B' at AhniBdnBgarin.1881 nna «t SinirinlSSS, 
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was below tbe average iu tbo sis years ending 1871 and in 1874, 1879, 
and 1880, and was above tlio avorngo in 1872, 1873, in bbe four years 
ending 1878, and in tbe three years ending 1883. The five years 
ending 1870 had less than 8000 deaths from fever, the lowest total 
being 5545 iu 1867 j tho two years 1866 and 1869 had between 6000 
and 7000 deaths ; 1870 had between 7000 and 8000 deaths. The 
throe years ending 1873, 1875, 1876, and the four years ending 1883 
had between 10,000 and 15,000 deaths, and tho two years ending 
1878 had between 15,000 and 21,000 deaths. Of tho deaths from 
cholera which amounted to 26,730 and averaged 1485, 5279 or 19’7 
per cent happened in 1883, 4646 or 17‘4 per cent happened in 1875, 
3673 or 13'8 per cent in 1877, 3613 or 13-5 per cent in 1872, 3601 
or ]3‘5 per cent in 1878, and 1706 or 6‘30 per cent in 1869. Of tho 
twelve years below the average, 1881 had 1412 deaths, 1870 had 
719 deaths, 1808 had 686 deaths, 1880 hod 401 deaths, and 1870 
1871 and 1882 had between 200 and 300 deaths ; 1870 hod 100 
deaths; and 1866 bad 161 deaths. Of tho remaining three years 1873 
was free from oholei'a and 1867 and 1874 had loss than ton deaths. 
Of tho deaths from small-pox Avhioh amounted to 10,447 ond 
averaged 580, 2121 or 20'3 per cent happened in 1872, 1699 or 
16‘3 per cent in 1868, 1312 or 12'5 percent in 1877, 1225 or 11'7 
per cent in 1883, and 1000 or 9‘6 per cent in 1867. Besides these 
years one year 1876 with 886 deaths hod a more than average 
mortality from small-pox. Of tho years below the avoi-ago 1871 and 
1882 bad between 560 and 50(1 deaths, 1869 and 1878 bad 
between 300 and 400 ; '1866, 1874, and 1875 bod between 100 and 
200 ; 1870 had ninety-one dcnliis ; 1878 and 1879 had less than 
fifty deaths ; and tho remaining two years 1880 ond 1881 were free 
from small-pox. Deaths from bowel complaints which amounted to 
25,820 ond averaged 1434, varied from 706 in 1866 to 2270 in 1 877. 
Injuries with a total mortality of 4867 and an average mortality 
of 270 varied from 177 in 1869 to 340 in 1878. Other causes with 
a total mortality of 50,695 ond an average mortality of 2816 varied 
from 1625 in 1879 to 4808 in 1872. During tho thirteen years 
ending 1883 for which birth returns are available, the number of 
births was returned at 243,078, tho yearly total varying from 
11,740 in 1878 to 25,705 in 1683 and averaging 18,698, or according 
to tho 1881 census about twenty-one in every thousand people. 
The details are given overleaf : 
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Bhimthadi, or Bhima Bank, is one of tlio eastern BukdiTisionB, 
and has its head-qoarters at Snpn. It lies on the right bank of the 
Bhima between ld° 2' and 18° 40' north latitndo and 74° 13' and 
74 55' east longitude, and is bounded on the north by Sirur and 
the Shrigonda sub-division of Ahmadnagar, both separated from it 
by the Bhima ; on the east by the Kariat sub-division of Ahmadnagar 
and the Karmdla snb-division of Sholdpur both soparated from it by 
the Bhima and by Inddpur ; on the south by tho Phaltan State 
separated from it by tho Nira ; and on the west by Purandhar and 
Haveli. Its area is 1036 square miles, its 1881 population 110,428 
or 107 to tho square .mile, and its 1881-82 land revenue £22,935 
(Es. 2,29.350), 

Of an area of 1035 square miles 1032 hovo boon surveyed in 
detail. Of those 99 are the lands of alienatod villages. The rest, 
according to tho revenue surrey returns, contains 495,517 acres or 
82 per cent of arable land; 810 acres or *05 per cent of unarablo 
land, 20,005 acres or 8 per cent of grass ; 20,837 acres or 3 per 
cent of forest reserves ; and 00,088 acres or 10 per cent of village 
sites, roads, river beds, and hills. From tho 495,517 acres of arable 
land, 46,007 acres or 9 per cent have to bo taken on account of nlion- 
atod lands in Government villagos. Of tho balance of 449,510 
acres, the actnal area of arable Government land, 405,624 acres or 
90 per cent were under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 392,577 or 97 
per cent were dry-crop and 13,047 acres or 3 per cent wore watorod 
garden land. 

A Spur of tho Sahyjldris enters the snb-division from tbo west 
and quickly widening fills nearly the whole breadth before it 
reaches the eastern border. Tho only hill of note is that occupied 
by tbo ancient temple of Bhuloshvar. Tho north along tho Bhima 
and tho Mnla-Mutha is gonomlly level but is very bare of trees, 
Tho north-east is rough and hilly, ns also nro tho villages bordering 
on tho Bhnlcshvnr range to tho east of PAtas. There nro almost no 
mango groves, bat tho grass lands along tho Bhima have soma 
good bdbhuh, and some bdbhuh, limbs, and pwipah friu^ tho sides 
of streams and shade tho neighbourhood of wells. The Bhuloshvar 
hills in tho centre are bare, and tho whole country is o^cceedingly 
bleak. In the south tho land slopes southwards, a waving plain 
watered and broken by the Karha and other smaller streams. 


' From matciialn supplied Ijy Mr. T. 0. U. Snow, 0. S. uiid Mr. W, M. Flolelicr, 
Survey , Superintendent. 
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The flat hill tops ^ve nsnally o surface of shallow Hack soil 
stoTO with stones. O^e slopes and skirts of tlio bills arc conerany 
of shallow light soil, while black soil of considerable depth^s fonn^ 
in the river basina Many Tillages near the Bhima ml Niro hnyo 
much deep noh black soil. The chief crops are bdiri ivdri math 
pam, wheat, mdkdtM, brides a littlo sugarcane, cotton, tobacco! 
linseed, and yegetables. The staple grains are jvdri in the cost and 
o^n in the west. . 


’ The Mnla-Mutha and Bhima form the northern, and the Nita 

the southern boundaiyj and the Karha a smaller stream, crossing 
the snb-division falls into the Nira in its south-east comer. 
ITany smaller streams like the Karha are dry during the hot weather. 
Besides the Wntha canals which water a considerable area there are 
large reservoirs at Kdsarde, ifdtoba, Shirsnphal, Pittas, and Snpa. 

irrfA. Near the Bbimn water lies so deep that nllages along its hank 

have never-had wells. In the whole snb-division besides 676 wells 
nsed for drinking, abont 2766 weUs are used'for watering the land. 
Of the whole number about, 874 are with and 2567 without steps. 
A well waters from one to three acres and the depth of water varies 
from one to twenty-two feet. The cost of bniltog a well varies 
from £20 to £200 (Bs. 200-2000). 

Offmte. climate wliioh is dry and airy varies in different parts. Tho 

north-west enjoys in general a good rainfall, while in the north- 
east, as in Tnddpnr, the supply is scanty and uncertain. The 
difference begins from tbo Bbnleshvnr hills to tho cast of Pdtns. 
Along the Bhima in the north tbo certain rainfall makes irrigation 
less necessary than in other parts. The southern half tliongh port 
of it is nearer the Sahyddris has, like the north-east, an iinccrtnin 
siipply of rain due apparently to the clonds being drawn to tho 
Parandbar and Mabddov hills. 


Sloei. According to the 1882-83 returns, farm stock inclnded fifty- 

nine riding and 2576 load carts, 525 two-ballock and 3434 fotir- 
bullock ploughs, 36,690 bullocks aud 18,518 cows, 866 ho-bnffnloes 
and 2712 sbe-'baffaloes, 2547 horses, 83,786 sheep and goats, and 
1015 asses. 

fu In 1 881 -82, of 403,112 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 84, SOS 

acres or 8-05 per cent were fallow or under gnma. Of tho romnin- 
ing 368,214 acres, 4942 wore twice cropped. Of tho 373,1 f)6 acres 
nnder tillage, grain crops occupied 318,258 acres or S5‘28 per cent, 
of which 226,162 were nndor Indian millet yrdn Sorghum viilgaro; 
82,159 under’ spiked millet bdjri Penicillana spicata ; 8688 under 
wheat pa 7 m tWticum aestivnm j 720 nnder maize f/tativ Jk'a mnys ; 
136 under rd/a or kdng Pnnionm Jfalicnmj 51 under Larley juu 
Hordenm hexastichon; 83nnderrico bidt Oryza saiirn; and 319 
under other grains of which details arc not given. Pulses occupied - 
17017 acres or 4'o6 per cent, of which 0098 were under gram 
harbliara Cicer nriodnuni ; 2934 under MUh or hdthi Dolirhos 
biflorns'- 1576 under /wr Cnjanus indicus; 351 nndoraiuePhaeeolus 
innngo;and;54o8 under other pnlsM. Oilsoed.s occupied 31,607 
acres or ■ 0’2?!pcr cent, of .which 854 were under gingelly seed HI 
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SeBamumindicum; 70 under linsood ahh Luinm usdabssimnin; 
and 34,1 83 under other oilBeeds. Pibvea occupied CoO ncros or 0- 17 
per cent, nil o£ them under Bombay Iiempsnii or tfiy Crotalnrm 
junoea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 2615 norcs or 0'70 per cent, 
of Tvliieh 724 wero under cliillies mireU Cnpsicum fnitesconaj 311 
under sagnrenno ws Saccliarum officinnrum ; ISl under tobacco 
iambdkJm Nicotiaua tnbaoum j and tlio remaining 1399 under 
various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns shovr, of 110,428 pcoplo 100,7.33 or 
96-65 per cent Hindus; 3569 or 3-23 per cent JIusnlmilnB ; 115 or 
O'lO per cent Christians ; 7 Jeivs ; and 4 Pnrsis. The details of Iho 
Hindu castes are: 3338 Brdhmnus ; 28 Kityasth Pi-abhns, writers ; 1 1 58 
Mdrwdr Vilnis, 765 Lingdy.ats, 078 Gujarat Vanis, 71 Komlis, and 
71 VaishjTi Vdnis, traders ; 42,922 Kuubi.*!, 8130 Miilis, and 4 ICdchis, 
hnsbaudmen; 2954 Cbiimbblirs, leather-workers ; 1026 Sonars, gold- 
smiths; 1026 Tolls, oilmen; 976 Kumbhilrs, potters; 878 BndiiAis, 
carpottters ; 641 SUimpis, tailors ; 578 Lolidrs, blacksmitlis ; 531 
Koshtis, weavers ; 402 Kdsiirs, glnssbangle-hawkers ; 327 Saugars, 
weavers; 290 Londris, limo-burnora ; 167 Pdthnrvnts, stonc-mnsons ; 
82 Sdlis, weavers ; 40 Bhdvsavs, dj’ors ; 35 Bnruds, bamboo-work- 
ers j 33 Bduls, weavers ; 20 .Tingars, paintcre; 19 Belddrs, qimrrymon ; 
12 Gaimdis, masons; 9 Tdmbats, coppersmiths; 5 Nildris, dyers; 

5 Ghisddis, polishers; 5 Otdris, casters; one Khatri, weaver; 
one Bhadbbnnjn, grain-parchor; 0S3 Gnrav.s, temple-servants; >15 
Ghadshis, mnsicinns; 14121^]idvis, harbors; 750 1’nrils, wnsliormcn ; 
13,770 Dhangarsj cowmen ; 128 Gavlis, cowkeopers ; 1035 Kolis and 
379 Bhois, fishers ; 246 Enjputs, messengers; 34 KdmAdus, house- 
builders; 5 Bhanddris, pulm-lappors ; 3 Knldls, distillers ; 3 Lodliis, 
labourers ; one Bnddi, waterman ; 4490 lldmoshis, watchmen ; 
1089 Vadars, stone-cuUors ; 370 Vnnjdris, grain-dealers; 210 
Kaikddis, labourers ; and 120 Tlidkuvs, liusbandinen ; 9780 Mbfirs, 
village servonts ; 2974 M.dngs, messengers ; 73 Bbors, tanners ; 
26 Haldlkhors, scavengers; and 518 Gosdvis, 397 Josbis,255 rioliira, 
215 Kolhdtis, 142 Bharddis, 107 Kdnphdlds, 91 Jnngams, 57 Ynidns, 
50 Gondl)iis, 28Bhdmtiis, 19 Tirradlis, 13 Cbilrokathis, 10 Arddhis, 
9 Vdsudevs, 7 Bhdts, and 5 Mdnblidrs, beggars. 

About eighty-sis per cent of the cnltivntor.s nro Knnbis, nino per 
cent Bi’dhmans, Lingdyat Vdnis, and Dhangars, four per cent hBidrs 
and Mdngs, and one por cent Aliisalmdns. Tho bonscs of most 
husbandmen have walls of hardened earth occasionally, mixed with 
stono. The roofs are either flat made of wood and hardened mud 
or sloping with tiles and reed thatch. Somo rich landholders of 
Supa and Bdrdmati have better and roomier Louses than those in 
other parts of tho sub-division. Nearly fifty per cent of tho land- 
holders have to borrow' bnllooks to till tboiv holdings, ns they 
• seldom have more than one pair of their own. Bich landholders 
have one to sis pairs of bnllooks and also have shc-bnilnloos, goats, 
and. sheep. About sovonty por cent have not mor^ then '.enough 
grain to keep thembelves and their families, and Uto poor have to 
eke out their profits by labour,. . ’About Bis^y’p6rcdnJt ';a^o small 
landowners, thirty per cent labourersi po.'- cent 'propi-ictors 
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\rith teoantfl. ^ Tha ICnnbis 8o a substantial business during the 
slack season in carting, oitber themselves Tvorking for hire or 
letting their carts and bullocks. 


The PranarSholapnr road passes throughont the length of the 
snb-division, and the Peninsula Bailway also crosses it in the same 
direction, the two mnning parallel to and at a very short distance 
from each other through the weatem half, while the eastern half is 
opened hythe railway in the north and the Poona high road in the 
centre. Three railway stationsj Dhond Pitas and Kedgaon, are 
within the Bhimthadi limits, and two Biksdl and TJmli are dose to its 
borders. Besides these, main lines of road lead .from the station at 
Bedgaon to Sirar through Pdrgaon and to Supa and Jquri through 
Pddvi. The market towns aro Pitas, Karkamb, and Yavat on ttie 
high road from Poona to ShoMpur,and Birimati,Sapa, Jejnti, Sisvad, 
Phaltan, Wiii,Bhorand Sitftra aro all within reach of the sub-division. 
The people are almost entirely occupied in husbandry, and gram 
and other products are sent to Poona and to a less extent to Bombay. 

HSiVOli, the most southerly of the Sahyddri snh-divisions, with 
its head-qnarters at Poona, and lying between 18® 17' and 18° 45' 
north latitude and 73® 24' and 74° 16' east longitude, is hounded 
ontho north byKhed and Simrjon the east by Bhimthadi; on 
the sonth by Purandhar and Bhor ; and on the west by Pen in Koliba 
and Bhor in SiWra. Its area is 813 sqnare miles, its 1881 
popnlation 287,062 or 853 to the sqnare mile, and its 1881-82 land 
revenue £20,494 (Rs. 2,04,940). 


Of an aroa of 818 square miles 795 have been surveyed in detml. 
Of these 202 are the lands of olienated villages. The rest, according 
totherevenuesurveyretnrns, contains 265,329 acres or 69 percent 
of arable land; 11,075 acres or 2 per cent of unarable land; 23,089 
acres or 6 per cent of grass; 30,336 acres or 7 per cent of forest 
reserves; and 49,910 acres or 13 per cent of village sites, roads, 
river beds, and hills. Prom the 265,329 acres of arable land, 34,688 

acres or 13 percent hove to be taken on account of alienated lands 
in Government villages. Of the balance of 230,641 acres the actual 
area of arable Government land 220,841 acres or 98 per cent 
were under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 212,044 acres or 93 per cent 
were dry-crop and 14,797 acres or 7 per cent were watered garden 
land. 

A spur from the Sahyadris, of which the hill fort of Sinhgad 
in the west is the most couspionons feature, mns along the southern 
boundary of &o snb-division. To the east of Poona in the centre 
the country is flat, open, and almost bare of trees ; to the west it is 
ruffffed and hilly much of it well wooded especially along the 
Bon& side of the )!lIu6ho where are large numbers of fine mango 
trees and a sprinkling of .jack trees. Teak also appears on the sides 
of the Sinhg^ hills but never grows to any size. The Mula- 
Tcnnine east divides the country to the east of Poona into two 
nearlv equal portions. The tract to the north of the Mula-Mutha,- 
between it and the Bhimn, comprising some of the poorer villages, 
chiefly stony, borren,.high-Jymg land, bettor fitted for sheep- 
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grazing than iillnge. The people make the most of their harron Chnpter_XIII. 

inheritancBj every available gorge being blocked with rongh stone Sub-BivisionB- 

embankments, to gather and keep the scanty soil which is washed nAvrri 

from uplands. The country to the south between tho Muthn and 

the bills is much more level and has a largo proportion of rich soil. ‘ 

Even under the hills the villages are not nntrnitiul, a better rainfall 

making up for a somewhat poorer soil. 

The flat-topped hills and terracea have usually a shallow surface 
of black soil strewn with stones. The slopes and skirts of the hills 
are shallow red and gray or mere stones and rock, and the river 
and stream basins are a rich deep black. 


The neighbourhood of the great market of Poona makes tho 
tillage of Haveli more energetic and careful than in most other 
parts of the district. The chief crops are bajri, jvdri, rice, ndgli, 
hulga, wheat, gram, tur, hhxirasnif xtdid, mug, til, bhuimug, 
castor-seed, sugarcane, and chillies. Near Poona those crops are 
chiefly grown which are suited to meet the daily demands of a largo 
diy. &een fodder in a great measure supersedes grain and is 
supplied hy early jvdri and maize. In garden lands especially for 
some miles around Poona, oranges, limes, pomaloes, guavas, 
plantains, figs, pomegranates, grapes, mangoes, and vegetables 
of all kinds, both local and foreign, are grown in large quantities. 

Lucem grass is a much-grown ond profitable crop. Fdnmalds or 
betel vine gardens are numerous especially in the villages of Nondvo 
Budruk, Kondve Kburd, Nudri, Mubammadvddi, and Pbursangi. 

To the west of Poona early or leharif crops predominate, the chief 
being early jvdri and hdjri supplemented by tiir, til, ndclmi, and 
wheat. Rice is also grown in a few border villages notably in 
Rahatanda, Arvi, Marunji, EAsdraai, hlulkbed, and Bbukan. These 
western villages have little garden land, probably because the rain- 
fall is certain enough to ensure a regular return from dry-crop 
tillage. They have also much land under grass which from tho 
plentiful rainfall grows freely and in Poona finds a ready sale. The 
area of arable land kept for private grazing is no less than 13'45 
per cent of the whole occupied area. Vdgholi, Sbaradi, Vadgaon, 

Sheri, Eesnand, and Lohogaon from their nearness to Poona, have 
large tracts under grass which probably pay better than they would 
if under tillage. Long strings of men and women daily bring in 
bundles of grass, firewood, co^ydung-cakes, and milk to the camp 
and city of Poona. ' s 

The snb-division is well watered. Besides the smaller streams it V'aier. 
is crossed by five considerable rivers, the Bhima and the Indrayani 
which form its northern boundary, the Fauna rising in tho Ndne- 
Mdval and falling into the Mnia near Ddpuri, and the Mula and the 
Mutha, which, with their sources in the Sahyddris join below the 
city of Poona and flow east to the Bhima. Tho Indrdyani, which 
also has its source in the Sahyddris, after cro'ssiug Mdval flows 
into the Bhima at Toldpur, from which for a short distance the 
Bhima forms the • boundary of Haveli. • AR of these rivers 
throughout tho hot months hold water in considerable pools, if not 
in small streams, The Mutha canal scheme, including Lako-Pife 
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crojiywcnnbo oiefliod before tlio lio6 weather begins^’n ]^pch- 
liio Kdtro] Jake in flio Sin ligad IriJIs about fifteen miles eon {1 of 
1 oona was built by Mil)! Bdjinlv the third Peshwa (1740.1701), 

to supply (bo city of P<mna with drinking water. The canal still 
carries a small quantity of water into tbo city. 

Besides DD wells used for drinking, about 1722 wells are used 
for watering the land. Of thq whole number about 599 ore with 
and I..„2 without stops. A well waters from two to four acres 
and (lie depth of water Tories from four to twenty feet. The cost 
of building a well varies from £20 to £200 (Ss. 200-2000). 

The climate which is dry and healthy varies much in different 
parts of tlio sub-dirision ; tho rainfall increases so rapidly towards 
the west that in tho border villages rice and ndfflt take the place of 
^'t'dri and Idjri. llnlshi in the west has an averago fall of forty-seven 
inches, compared with twenty-five inches at Poona in the centre. 


Crajif, 


Steel, 


People, 


In 1881-82, of 226,743 acres, tho whole area held for tillage, 21,306 
acres or 9'39 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of tbo remaining 
206,437 acres, 1803 were twice cropped. Of the 207,240 acres 
undertillago,grainoropsoooiipiod 185.994 acres or 8974 per cent of 
which 81,283 were under spiked millet tdjri Penicillaria spioata; 
54,877 under Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare; 21,104 under 
rice i/idi Orjza sativo; 12,572 under r&gi or ntlchni Eleusine 
coroenna ; 8288 under mva and van Panicum’ miliaeeum and miliare ; 
8503 nndor wheat gahn Triticum restivnm ; 113 under rdla or 
king Panicum italionm ; 60 under barley /a» Hordeum hexastiohon ; 
SO under maize maJika Zca mays ; and 4154 under other grains of 
which details aro not given. Pulses occupied 2841 acres or 1-37 
percent, of which 1404 were under gram harihara Cicer arietinum; 
589 under t«r Oajanns indiens ; 226 under mig Phaseolns mnngo; 
no under hiJiih.or kttUlu Oolichos biflorus; -lOO under peas 
vdldna Pisiun Batirnm; 47 uqdor vdid Plinseolus rediotus; and 
305 under other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 11,148 acres or 5’37 per 
cent of which 4392 wore under gingelly seed itl Sesamum indicum, 
and 6756 nndor other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 2362 acres or 1>13 
per cent. JDscolIaneous crops occupied 4895 acres or 2-3G per 
cent, of which 2260 were under sugaroahe us Saccharum officinarum- 
221 under chillies fflircSt Capsicum frutescens,- and theiemaininff 
2414 under various vegetables and fruits, " 


According (bp 1882-83 returns farm stock included 962 
riding and 5110 load carts, 4508 two-bullock and 4359 four-bulloaJr 
ploughs, 84,046 bnllodm and 26,229 cows, 1556 he-buffaloes and 

8763 Bho-bnfBiIoes, 2176 horses, 21,169 sheep and goats, and 2l4o 

asses. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 287,062 
256 056 or 89'19 per cent Hindus; 20,503 or 7-13°ner^ra f 
Ltoahnina; 8372 2-91 per cent Christians; im^or 0 -S 7 

ceni Pdrsis; 560 or 0-19 per cent Jews;' 77 Bnd^^j 
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and 3 Unit.'irinns. The dc]nil.‘i of Hio nindu enstc.'s are : 2.3,970 
Rn'iliiimns; SOi Kilyaslli Prablma, 398 Volillis, 171 PiiWnc Prnbliiis, 
and 30 Dliriiv PrabhuB, writers ; 3 l-iS ilitrwiir Vilnia, 2180 Lingil- 
ynts, 151-3 Giijnntt Vania, .351 Tnisliya Vniii.a, 2-30 Kintd.s, 150 
Koinlia, 95 Agjin-i'ils, 07 Uliiityii.a, OSllmJimn-Kslinfria, -lO 'JMmboli.s, 
33 Panjrar.B, and C Ijelnlints, traders and uicrcbnnts ; 117,830 Knn- 
bis, 13,.502 Sldlia, CIO Kticliis, 01 IJiiris, and 10 PiilKidis, Intsband- 
inoji; .5196 ClitiiiibbiSr.s, leather- workers j 52.50 Shinipis, tailors; 
3878 Son.'ir.s, f'oldsniiths ; 2770 Badhdis, carpenters; 2.190 Teli.s, 
oilmen; 2338 KnmbhAr.s, potters; 1200 Sfilia, weavers; 1121 Kfi'.-.'lr.s, 
glossbanglo-liawkers ; 80 1 TilmKats, coppersmilbs ; 511 Jingars, 
painters; .^O-l Biirnds, bnmboo-workora ; >187 Kosbtis, we.ivers; -108 
Lnb/irs, blacksmiths; 33) Gbi.«)'ulis, polishers; 381 KImtris, weavers; 
3:57 Belditrs, <]nariyn\en ; 3 1 1 1iOiMtn«, limc-lmmera ; 250 Ganmli", 
Timaons; 252 P.-Itbarvats, .stone.ma«ons ; 275 IWiiIs, weavers ; 2.|. 5 
Sangars, weavers; 198 Btiadbbnnju.s, gmin-parehers ; 98 Xih'iris, 
dyers ; 80 Sal Wnkar.s, tanners; 79 Lakliefis, lac bracelet -makers; 
00 Ilalvai', swcotmoat-sellers ; 59 Ot.'tris, c.a>:tors ; 53 Kdclidi is, 
glassbangle-makera ; 32 BhiivKtrs, dyers; 21 ICdt/iris, tumors; 
20 .Tli.'ircknris, dnst-wnslieis ; 931 Giiravs, frmple-.scrrnnts; 27 
Ghadsbis, mnsicinns; O'lOS Nln'ivis, barbers; 2550 I'nrits, w.asber- 
mcn ; .12.50 Dliangars, cowmen; 1757 Gavlis, cowkcciv-rs ; 2322 
Ivolis and 1907 Blmis, fi.sliers; 2328 ll.aipnts, messengers; 1053 
Kdmdlhi.s, hnnso-builders ; 301 I/idhi.s, Inbcmrcrs ; 180 Clilwpar- 
bands, lbatclier.s ; lOS IJlianddris, j»alm-tappcr.s ; 02 KnMIs, di..tillers; 
29 Kaddis, wnicnncn; 3700 IMmoshis, watchmen; 079 Vnn- 
jdri«, gmin-dealcrs ; .)70 Knikddis, l.abomvrs; .397 Vadars, litonc- 
entfors ; 3 10 K7itlikari«, catrchn-inakers ; 2 1.3 'J’li/iknrs, hii-.bandn)en ; 
81 Bliils, labourers ; 30 Plnlceparilliis and .5 Bernds, bnnters ; 23,5.51 
Jlliiirs, villngc-serv.aiita ; '1.303 Mings, me«'en"ers; 878 HaMlkliors, 
Fcavongers ; 392 Dlior.s, tanners ; M 19 Go«fivis, .105 .Tnnpnriis, -lit 
•losliis, 3-57 Vaidns, 2.57 Bbar.'tdis, 199 (londiilis, 93 Kolb.itis, 77 
Piingiils, T'l Joliaris, 05 lloliirs, 50 BliiUs, 38 flhnmt:l«, 21 Miiibbiv.o, 
20 K:inpb.'il.-i‘:, 15 Aridhis, l-l Chitrakalhis, 12 Bluitas, mid 10 
Tirmilli.s, beggars. 

Except in .some of the villages to the norlh-wc.-l of I’ooim where 
the country is loo rugged for c;irlBmc.ans of comnnmication ahotind in 
tliD siibilivi-Bion. The Peninsula railway runs through its centre having 
five stations within its limits, 'i'lm high roads arc niinicroiis and 
good, the chief hoing those to Bomh.ay, Ahnmilnngnr, Sholapnr, and 
S.'itiira. To Sdtira there nro three ronles by 1 lie Kill raj, ll.'llidev, 
and Diva passes, all skilful lasting works, the lop of tliu Kiitmj 
hill being jiicrccd by a tnnnel of considerable leuglb. Jinny miles 
of excellent made roads cros.s tlio caiitonmciil of Poona and connect 
it ivith Kirfcco and the city. A second class road runs also lbron;jh 
Niriy.angaon to Junnar and Niisik. AH these mads oeniro in 
Poona and give easy access from all part.s of the district to Iho 
vast quantity of supplic.s required by so largo a city. The villages 
in the Miitha valley have a gmod road from the foot of Sinhgad ; 
and tho now road to IJhor joins Bhtikuin, IMvdlmu, and other 
places svitli tho city while most of tho villages along tho Mnln nro at 
a ficc-ll 
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no grrat distance from the old Bombaj road. In tho north-west of 
the enb-ainsioD a noir road has been made from Poona to Pand. 

tho most south-easterly sab-dirision. Muff between 
17° 64> and 18“ 20' north latitude and 74° 44' and 73° 14’ cast 
longitude, is bounded on the north by Bhimthadi and by the 
^armdlasnb-division of Sholdpiir, which, separated by the Bhiiiia, 
also forms its eastern boundary; on the south by tho ififlsiras 
sub-division of BhoMpur and the Phaltan state territory, both 
separated from it by the Nira ; and on the west by Bhimtbadi. Its 
area is SG6 square miles, its 1881 population 48,114 orSStotbo 
square mile, and its 1881-82 land revenue £10,200 (Rs. 1,02,000). 

Of an area of S66‘d sqnare miles 3-53,570 acres have been 
surveyed in detail. Of these 9SC6 acres are the lauds of alienated 
villages. The rest according to the revenue survey returns con- 
tains 291,828 acres or 86 per cent of arable land; 21,268 acres 
or 6*1 per cent of nnarable land; 18,467 acres or5‘3por cent of 
grass; 493 acres or O'l per cent of forest reserves ; and 12,144. 
acres or 3‘5 per cent of village sites, roads, river beds, and hills. 
From the 291,828 acres of arable land, 14,547 acres or 4‘9 per cent 
have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villages. Of the balance ofi 277,280 acres, the actual area of arable 
Government land 206,909 acres or 74*6 per cent were under tillage 
in 1880-81. Of these 199,929 acres or 97 per cent were dry-crop 
and 7069 acres or S per cent wore watered garden land. 

The sub-division is hilly and ragged in the north-west and cenfro, 
but towards the rivers on its borders it is open and smooth. In all 
the higher lands the soils are shallow and stony. Good black soil 
is found on plateaus, but of no extent or depth except along the 
banks of the Nira and Bhiraa. A yellow alluvial soil called d/icii is 
also found in small quantities along these streams. A ’ small area 
of land close to the hanks of the Bbima is yeai'ly iloodod and enriched 
hy the rainy weather freshes and its tillage to some extent made 
independent of the local rainfall. Though a little bajri is grown 
the staple crop is jvdri. 

Tho river Bhima bounds Inddpur from its north-west to its south- 
east corner where it is joined by the river Nira, which forms the 
southern boundary. Besides tho Kirn canal which commands a 
large area there are large reservoirs at Inddpur and Bhddulvddi. 

In a drought-stricken tract like Indapur, before any largo water- 
works wero constructed, its wells were of tho greatest importance. 
In past years tho littlo spots round wolls wore tho only ports 
of tho district that yielded any return. Tlie Nira canal supplies 
water enough even for late ci’ops and during the cold mouths instead 
of Indilpiir being parched and barren, largo tracts are covered 
with valuable tarops. Besides by direct watering, tbo siip2)He3 
brought by tho Nira canal have improved Indiipnr by soaking into 
the soil. Wells that were dry before tho canal was opened have 
now a good supply ; and streams which cc.ascd to flow c.arly in tho 
dry season now flow nearly thronghout the year. 

"Besides 409 wells used for drinking, about 1185 wolls arc used 
for watering the land. Of the whole nntnhor about 359 arc with 
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nnd 1235 witlionb stops. A well waters from one to twelve acres 
and the depth of water yavios from five to thirty foot. The cost of 
building a well yarios from £20 to £200 (Ks. 200 - 2000). 

As regards rainfall, Inddpur is one of the worst plnoed sab-divisions 
in the Dec&an. In parts seasonable rain seems unknown and when 
tho rain is scasonablo it is generally scanty and uncertain. Year after 
year lands arc left unsown for want of moisture and those that arc 
sown yield next to nothing. Failures of crops more or less general 
are the rule and a good or even a fair harvest tho exception. 
Apparently from its nearness to tho M.ah!tdoy range in North 
Sfitrtra the fall is somewhat larger and more certain along tho Bhima 
in the south-east corner of tho snb-division than in tho west from 
Nalas to the Biirdraati villngcs in Bhimthadi. 

According to the 1882 returns farm stock included twcuty-flvo 
riding and 1213 load carts, 780 two-bullock and 1508 four-bullock 
ploughs, 17,514 bullocks and 8086 cows, 1061 hc-bultalocs and 
2005 she-bniTalocs, 1253 horses, 53,la3'skccp and goats, and 562 
asses. 

In ISSl -82, of 218,881 acres, tho whole area held for tillage, 20,868 
acres or 9‘53 per cent wore fallow or under grass. Of tho remaining 
108,013 acres, 1431 wore twice cropped. Of the 109,444 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 160,600 acres or 80'50 per ocut, of 
which 129,009 were under Indian millet jvdrl Sorghum vulgaro ; 
24,136 under spiked millet bujri Peuicillnria spicata ; 2083 under 
wheat galm Triticum mstivum j 630 under maiso maMca Zoa mays ; 
102 under rice bhut Or^Tsa sativa; 85 under rdla or Jedng Panicnm 
italicum j 14 under barley jnv Hordenm hcxasticlinu j and 3071 
under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
10,527 acres or 6'27 per cent, of which 5020 were under gram 
harhhara Ciccr arictinum; 645 under kitlilh or hillhi Dolichus 
biflorusj 356 under hir Cayanus indiens ; 31 under wiip Phaseolns 
niungo; 2 under peas ru/uiia Pisiiin sativum; and 4473 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 23,039 acres or 11 ’55 per cent, of 
which 77 were under linseed aluhi Linnm nsitalissimum ; 14 under 
gingelly seed til Sesamuin indicnm ; and 22,948 under other oil seeds. 
Fibres occupied 4703 acres or 2'35 per cent, of wbicli 4565 were nndor 
cotton Mpus Gossypium herbaceum ; 94 under Bombay hemp 
or tag Orotalaiia junoea; and 44 under other fibres, hlisccllaucons 
crops occupied 485 acres or 0'24 per cent, of winch 264 were under 
chillies inirchi Capsicum frutoscens; 113 nndor sugarcane vs 
Sacchnrum ofTicinanim ; 38 nndor tobacco tawbukhu Nicotinna 
tabacnm; and tho remaining 70 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 48,114 pooplo 40,240 
or 96’10 per cent Hindus; 1801 or 3’74 per cent Slnsalindns; 
68 Christians; and 5 Parsis. The details of the Hindu castes 
are : 2046 Brflhmans ; 7 Kdyasth Prablms, writers ; 652 
LingAyats, 674 MiirwAr VAnis, 365 GnjarAt VAuis, 145 Vaishya 
VAuis, and 25 Komtis, traders ; 16,704 Kuubis and 3282 Malis, 
husbandmen; 1036 Clmmbhdrs, loatlior-workors; 460 Telis, oilmen; 
391 Sonars, goldsmiths; 374 KumbbAre, potlora; 374 BadliAis, 
carpontors ; 323 LohArs, blacksmiths ; 237 Shimpis, tailors ; 209 
Koshlis, weavers; 118 HAsArs, glassbauglc-hawkcrs; 81 LouAris, 
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C!> SanRaw, nrama; 52 Gnmidis, 
1" ‘ l«mboo.avorI:ers; 


inaeoDs; 47 
40 BWvsjlra, 


JO'J iliil.it^, PS Jo-Jin. 52 Jatigntns, SP GoiuJfilis, S3 Tinnillis, IC 
Ku|]i5fi<), 7 0 5 JoIiftrJa, nntl 3 Aliinbb/ia'o, beggars. 

Of nimiil 2(1,000 ImibsmlinDU nbont .‘seventy per cent are Kunbis, 
fiffbt per Cent Ulnitirars, eight percent JSMIis, five per cent lififnvitri 
fiiijisr iififl J/iiigfiynt VAnis, three )K'r cent BrAlimans, three per cent 
Jfii'.alnn'ins, fiiiti tiro iiercent VniijAris. Thohonaes nro generally 
|vjor with ivalli of hnnicnetl niml ntnlilnl roots. DirollingsTvith stone 
Ivan'S are yomritiines found. Tlio husb.indiuan’s ilrcs.s is of the coarsest 


hind nnd his hntisehold goods nro seldotn ivorih more than £2 10s. 
(1N.2.*>). OnlynMiiall minibcrof landholders have a Ini-go stock 
t’f rtittle nnd a eoniplcfo set of field tools. The rest have to borrow. 
I'lMV giinlcn erop.s nro gromi. 'i’hn tillage is c.'irclos.s and nianiiro 
and dis'p jilotigliitig are almost unknoirn. Of the cultivating classes 
iiboiit five j)orn.'nl nro proprietors with tenants, sixty per cent small 
landholders, nnd thirty-fivo per cent labourers. ilArwitri Gujarnnd 
Lhigitynt Viitiis and Dnlhmans, as a rule, do not work in thn fields, 
ftfnny Kunbis nnd ^tAlis tako to carting when field work is slack 
nnd ndd con.sidctnbly to their scanty moans of living. Dhangars 
fml largo flocks of sheep and make a fair living by selling them and 
their bailor nnd wool. 


Ct'mtintfa>!vn'. 'I’hc l’oona-.SIioWpar road runs throngh tho sDb<division by tho 
central town of IndAjinr. 

.tis.sAv.. Juniiar, the most northerly sub-dfrision, stretching from tho 

Uiunttrle'. SnhnUlris to the aistom boundary of tbo district nnd lying between 
lS®.'i9' and lP®22'norlh lalitndo nnd 73'’‘15'nnd 74° 24' cast longitude 
is nbont tbirty-fivc miles long nnd sixteen or seventeen miles broad. 
It is bounded on tbo north by tbo Akoln, Sangnmnor, nnd IMraer 
snb-divisions of Alimndnngar; on tho cast by PArucr; on tho south 
by PArncr nnd Khod" sep-amted from it for about fifteen miles by tbo 
Ghod j and on tbo west by tho Uliirbiid sub-division of Tbifnn. Its 
nrc.a is fill square miles, its 1881 population 102,273 or 167 to tbo 
square milo, nnd its J88I-83 land rovenuo £14,714 fits. 1,47,140/ 
Jreo. Of nn nrea of Oil sqiiaro miles 600 have boon surveyed in detail. 

Of those 62 nro tbo lauds of nlionalcd villages. The rest according 
to llio revenue survey retnrns contains 280,408 acres or 07 per cent 
ot nrablo land; 114,67-1 acres or 83 por cent of nnnrablo land; 
236,408 acres or 67 por coni of grass; 34,290 acres or 9 per coat of 
, forest reserves ; nnd 10,752 acres or about 3 per cent of vil/ngo sites, 

j-onds, river bods, nnd bills. From tho 236,407 acres of arablo land, 
18,727 acres or 6-3 por cent havo to bo taken on account of aKenatcd 
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lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 217,680 acres Chap ter X III- 
the actual area of arable Government land, 203,224 acres or 57*75 Sub-Divisions, 
per cent ivero under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 200,155 acres jokhab 
or 50*87 par cent were dry-crop and 3569 acres or 0*87 per cent were 
watered ^rden lands. 

Nmnci-ons spurs, forming distinct ranges, start at right angles to Atpea, 
the Sahyddris in the west, and growing gradnally smaller, barer, 
and tamer, spread many miles cast and south-east. The chief of 
these ranges is the Hanshchandragad range in the north which for 
seme distance separates Poona from Ahmadnagar. South of this and 
jiarallcl to it are two smaller spurs separated from each other by 
the narrow valleys which form the approach from the Deccan to 
the Mdlsoj and Ndna passes. These ranges are neither so lofty nor 
so broad as the nnrishchnndragad range. , They pass east for about 
liftoeii miles and then near the town of Junnar disappear somewhat 
abruptly. To the south of these a fourth range bounds the Junnar and 
Klied sub-divisions as far as Mahdlunga in Khed. Tila^b of the 
vnlloys lying between these spnrs formed one of the old petty divi- 
sions or tai/s known as Minner, Kokadner, and Madhkhore. The 
most noted hills are Harishehandragad whose sonthem slopes only 
avo in the sub-division, Shivner, Ghiivand, Hadsar, Jivdhan, and 
Nilnlynngad, all of which arc fortided and of great strength. Bound 
Junnar ibere nro threo hills, Ganesh Pdhad three miles to the north, 

Jii j.ldovi two wiles to tho west, and Manmodi one and a half miles 
to tho south. 


Kveepta few villages, Junnar consists of tho two valleys of tho 
Mum andtho Kukdi. Towards the west the Kukdi valley splits 
into three ravines where the main river isjoined by the Ir and the 
nf j ground Bmmrates the valleys 

lo Uio west of Junnar the valleys aro separated by spurs of the 
3000 to 4500 feet above the aea and 1000 to 
JaOO foot above the plain. The sub-division thus forms two distinct 
portions to tho cast and west of the town of Junnar and Otnr. The 
oast half whicLincIiidesporhap three-fifths of the snb-division is open 
ami except a few single hills is flat. The west is a mass of high hiUs 
‘’"SBed and broken. In the east the soil is 

a foTJn soil, except in 

a few villages lu the centre of tho sub-division and in a few riaoes 
n ong thonyers iSBencmlly thin or of strangely vaS Sn^ 
In tins portion the gentle slope from the hase^ of tho hills to^the 

ciGier^n?® gs’^dons, water being avSaWe 

citlioi from wells or dams thrown across streams. In west the 
^ 0,1 IS very variable. The Madhkhore or northern UleyTs com 
pnvatiyoly flat and open and has a largo area of black and blnoMsh 
bri-en ; Or Kokodnor is particnlarly rugged and ' 

nm1 Il.e fht ^ ""7 black soil, the prevaiUng soil hmng reddish • 
and the third or south valley tho Minher, is anarrow stripof S ’ 

"orally blackish hut coarse and shallow. Excen^ 
f "0 gardens 

place of OTvden crops being fciken by rice of which a lame a!*. * 
grown, hverj* slrc.am is dammed and everv snitablp hnll.^! 

IS a rice patch. The nco soil varies considerably. In the Madhkhore 
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on tlio noz‘6h it is noarij' ali black or brownish-gray or brown, in 
Kokadnerin the centre mnch is fine yeilow and yellowish red, and in 
the jirinncr in the sonth it is nearly all black or brownish gray. Near 
the town of dunnar the yalleys and garden lands are very rich. 
Over the whole sub-division the chief crop is id/n with about 44-7 
per cent of the whole tillage. The next is wheat of which the best 
sorts are raised near Junnar and in the chief valleys. Large 
quantities of garden produce are grown especially in the centre and 
cast. Plantains are a favonrite crop at Ale and at Junnar, and 
Rajuri is famous for its vineyards, and large quantities both of grapes 
and of plantains go to the Poona and Bombay markets. The 
wcstorn and northern villttges grow rice icsteud of garden crops. 
In the better soils a second crop of gram and peas is raised after 
the rice is cut and sometiincs wheat and vegetables, and rarely 
sugarcane. On the mdl or nplands the usual crops are ndgli, sdua, 
and hhurdsni. Wliore tbo slopes ore not too steep the plough is used,' 
but in many places bullocks cannot be used and the land’is dng by 
bond. Those steep tracts generally remaia untilled for several 
years and then, as in tbo old wood-ami or dalW system the bushes 
are cut and burnt. There is no fixed rule about plougbing. The 
heavier black soils are generally ploughed every second year, while 
the lighter soils are ploughed every year. The large area of land, 
11,724 aoros, watered from wells and channels has cansod so heavy 
a demand for manure that dry-crop land is left totally unmapnred. 
The practice of sending the cattle to graze in the western villages 
reduces the supply of manure, and in the centre whore the soil is 
good, it is not enough even for garden land. 

Besides the Mina in the north and, the Kukdi in the centre which 
hare their sources in the Sahyadris a smaller river called the 
Pushpdvati rises near the Mdlsej pass, flows through the Madh 
valley, receivai the water of tbo Mdndva, and meets the Kukdi near 
the village of Kivra. The Mina and the Knkdi are both feeders of 
the Ghod, which, for about ten miles, forms the southern boundary of 
the sub-division. They pass south-east in nearly parallel lines and 
hold water in pools throughout the year and on all of them are dams 
for channel-watering and wells. 

Besides about 260 wells used for drinking, about 3781 wells are 
usedfor watering the loud. Of the whole number about 185are with 
and about 8856 without steps. A well waters from one to five aci’es 
and the depth of water varies from four feet to nine feet. The cost 
of building a well varies from £10 to £50 (Es. 100 -500). 

The climate is dry and healthy and free from hot winds. Great 
heat and total failure of rain are very rare. Within the limits of 
the sub-division there is great variety of climate. On the western 
border the rainfall is abundant. The tract near Junnar is famous 
for its fine climate. Nowhere in Poona is the rainfall so general and 
so certain as here. During the twonty-one years ending 1881 tho 
Junnar rainfell varied from lO'lS inches in 1862 to 39‘43 inches in 
1878, and averaged 22'61 inch® from 1860 to 1870 and 23-91 inches 
from'’ 1871 to 1881. 

The chief husbandmen are Knnbis, Kalis, and Thitkurs. Kolis 
and Thitkors who form about ton per cent of tho people aro found 
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near the Sahyddria, and the Xunbis who form about sixty-five per 
cent in other parts of the snb-division. The husbandmen’s houses 
are poor, built of hardened mud^ with roofs of tiles, reeds, straw, 
mud, and sticks. A few rich husbandmen have large houses with 
sloping tiled roofs. 'The average value of a husbandman’s stock 
of house goods varies from £2 10s. to £7 10s. (Es. 25-76). Their 
livestock generally includes one or more cows or she-buffaloes 
and one or more pair of bullocks with a few goats. A Koli’s stock 
is less than a Kunbi’s. Large vat-sbaped grain stores are sometimes 
found attached to the houses of the better class of husbandmen. 
Most husbandmen are small landholders, a considerable number are 
labourers, and a small number are proprietors with tenants. Many 
in the intervals of field labour make money by carting. A few 
Dhangars weave blankets and Sdlis weave women’s robes. The 
poorer families, both men women and children, often labour in the 
fields of the richei', and receive regular wages. The rich land- 
holders do a large business in lending grain and more rarely money 
to their poorer brethren. 

In 1881-82, of 203, 184 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 20,190 
acres or 9'93 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 182,994 acres, 1843 were twice cropped. Of the 184,837 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 163,704 acres or 88'56 per 
cent, of which 108,399 were under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria 
spicataj 21,677 under wheat gdhii, Tritionm mstivum; 16,438 under 
Indian millet Jvdri Sorghum vulp-are ; 6988 under rdgi or ndehni 
Eleusine corocaua; 4317 under sava and vari Panicum miliacenm 
and miliare; 4169 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa ; 397 under Ifodra 
or harik Faapalum scrobieulatum ; 6 under barley jav Hordeuiu 
hexastiohon ; one under rdla or /idny Panicum italicnm ; and 1117 
under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
9639 acres or 5’22 per cent, of Tflnch 4770 were under gram harhliara 
Cicer arieticum ; 2220 under Teulith or hiilfhi Dolichos biflorus ■, 
769 under tur Cajanus iudions ; 087 under mug Phaseolus mungo j 
330 under udid Phaseolus radiatus ; 329 under peas vdtdna Pisum 
sativum ; 94 under lentils masur Ervum lens ; and 460 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 7233 acres or 3'91 per cent, of which 5806 
were under gingelly seed til Sesamnm indicum j and 1427 under 
other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 15 acres. Miscellaneous crops 
occupied 4226 acres or 2’28 per cent, 1867 of which were under 
chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens ; 275 under tobacco tambdkhv, 
Nieotiaua tabacum ; 968 under sugarcane us Sacoharum officinarum ; 
and the remaining 1116 under various vegetables and fruits. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 543 riding 
and 1529 load carts, 4288 two-bullock and 3848 four-bullock ploughs, 
27,481 bullocks and 16,944 cows, 2781 he-bufialoes and 6320 she- 
buffaloes, .906 horses, 40,870 sbeep aud goats, and 856 asses. 

The ] 881 population returns show, of 102,273 people, 97,241 or 
95‘07 per cent Hindus ; 5006 or 4‘89 per cent Musalmdns ; 22 
Christians •, and 4 Shaikhs. The details of the Hindu castes are : 6137 ' 
Brahmans; 988 M3rw4r Vlinis, 354 Lingdyats, 107 Gujardt Vdnis, 
50 Komtis, and 45 Vaishya Vdnia, traders; 44,982 Kunhis and 7431 
Mdlis, husbandmen ; 1486 Badhdis, carpenters ; 1069 Ohdmbhdrs, 
leather-workers ; 1015 Telis, oilmen ; 974 Kumbhdrs, potters ; 950 
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Soii.‘tr«, fioItlsmitliR 5 8/3 Sillis, wcarors; 840 Koslitis, woarcra; 7oG 
.Sliiimns. bilore; 32a K;is.1re, glnosbanglo-Iiawteis; 217 LoMts, 
Llaebmitlis; Oo Itmibats, coppcremiH.s; 73 Biirnds, bamboo- 
fforlwcrs; 71 BoMitrs, (luaiTymon 00 Blifivsfirs, 3yers; 47 Nilitris, 
® stone-masons; 2!) Kbatris, irearore; 18 

weavers; 12 Lonstris, limo-bumers; 
no-> /I*"”*’ turners ; 8 Jingarsj paiuters ; 6 Gaandis, masons ; 
P32 Gnravs, tomplc-aorvants ; 9D0 bi'bdvis, barbers; 573 Parits, 
aTBsbcrmon ; 10« Dbangara, cowmen ; 12,4C7 Kolis and 185 Bhois, 
fisbors; 330 Rajputs, mossengers ; 2307 Tlmlcurs, bnsbonamenj 
1009 Riiinositis, watebmen; 21(5 Bbils, labonrcrs ; ISlVadatSistone- 
ciiltera; 137 Kittbkaris, catccbii-mobcrs; 70 VanjAris, grain-dealers; 
G-l JCnikddtSj labourers; 6070 ^IliAra, Ti’IIage-sorrants ; G33 IKngs, 
inesacngors; 273 Dhors, lannors; and 436 GosAvis, 109 Josbis, 
112 Gondlilis, 106 Jangain^ 73 BbnrAdis, 48 K'olhAtis, 23 ATAnbhavs, 
1 1 Antdbis, 3 JohAris, 4 Cbitrakatbis, and 4 FAngula, beggars. 


Coinniunimtiont Jiinnar has fair means oE commnnicalion : all tbe market towns 
, Traftr, Tillages lie on mndo roads. OE two motallcd roads the Poona- 

NAsik bigb road passes north and sontb by the towns oE 
NnrAyangaon and Alo ; tlio olbor branches od the Poona-NAsik road 
at NArtiyangaon and goes ns Earns Junnnr. Of several fair-weather 
local fund roads ono runs cast to tbo Ahmadmigar district and 
west to tbo Ivonknn down tbo MAFsoj pass by tbo market towns of 
Bcllm, Ale, Otur, and Madb. At Hclnn tlio road has two branebos 
ono to Alimndnngar tbrougb tbo Anna pass and tbo otbor tbrongh 
PArncr joining the Poona-Ahinndnngnr high road. Tho town of 
.Tnnnar is coanocted with this road by two oranobes, one onding at 
Otnr tbo other at Dingoro, Another road fit for carts runs from 
Junnar to GbAtghar at tbo top of tbo 17Ana pass and tbongb fit 
only for bullocks and buifaloos Ims a considerable tmfilc with tho 
Eonkan. Besides these some other short roads are passable for carts 
in tbo fair weather. Numerous villages on tho tops of bills or in tbo 
broken west and north country aro inacccssiblo to carts, pack 
animals being employed in carryiDg goods to nod from them. Tbe 
ollicf markets ore at Junnnr, NArdyanmon, Ala, Afadh, and 
Otur, and smnlJ ones nt Selho and Anna both alienated villages. 
At Junnnr is n lorgo attcndonco and weekly sales amount to £200 
(Rs. 2000j. Besides tho people of Gio -villages round, thoao of tho. 
•westom villages and many from tbe Nonkan belo-w the Nana pass 
goto Junnar, bringing hill grains grown there, bundles of wood 
and grass' and baskets. In 1880-81, 1636 carts and 24,369 laden 
pack animals entered Junnar. The weekly soles nt NArdynngaon 
and Ale amount to about £45 (Rs, 460) each. Tho chief outside 
■ markets to which Junnar produce passes ore Alkute in the Pdrner 
anb-division of Ahmodnagar to tho east and the largo cattle market 
of Mnnohar in Khod to tho sonth. Besides weaving which is 
carried on in most of the large towns, paper-making is carried 
on in the town of Junnar to a considerable extent. The 
paper is sent to Poona, SholApnr, and the NizAm’a dominions. 
The leading local exports are gram, chillies, potatoes, onions 
plantains, oil-cake, paper, J^roMans, and sheep. The traffic 
chiefly passes by tho Poontj-NAsik and Junn.-ir-NAnAghAt roads 
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From Ale, lfdrd,yangaoii, and the Mina valley villages plantains 
potatoes and chillies go by cart either direct to PoOna or branching 
off near Khed go through Talegaon by rail to Bombay or by road to 
Panvel for the Nonkan. Chillies go in large quantities to Panvel 
from Narayangaon, Plantains worth £3900 to £4000 (Es. 30,000- 
40,000) go to Poona from Ale. By this road too paper, cotton 
goods, and iron and other heavy goods are imported and exported. 
From December 1881 to .March 1882, about 3600 pack animals a 
month passed up and down the Ndndghat road. The chief articles 
sent down were chillies, onions, wheat, bdjri, oil-cake, and myrobalans 
mostly to Kalyfin in Thana for export to Europe. A largo number 
of sheep are forwarded by this road to Bombay. Over 10,000 passed 
during the four months of the cold weather of 1881-82. Flocks of 
sheep come from Sangnmner and other sub-divisions of Ahmadnagar 
to graze in Junnar where they are welcomed on account of their 
manure, and dealers buy them and send them along with locally 
reared sheep to the Bombay markets. Along the Mitlsej route a 
fair amount of traffic passes between the northern part of the sub- 
division, Otnr and Madb, and the Konkan. The exports are of the 
same kind as on the other roads, and the average number of pack 
animals is about 2900 a month. Otnr has a little traffic with the 
Akola sub-division of Ahmadnagar, sending bdjri and salt and 
getting rice and hill grains. A certain amount of cloth, potatoes, and 
tobacco go by the old Ahmadna^r road tlirough Bori Budruk and 
Belhato the Ahmadnagar district, most of the carts passing as 
far as Teola. The imports are less in (jnnntity than the exports. 
Cotton goods, iron, copper vessels, gi'ocenes, and refuse scrap paper 
for the paper-makers are the leading articles brought by cart ; the 
pack-bullccks chiefly bring salt and cocoanuts from the Konkan. 
Among the minor imports is kerosine oil. 

Khed, one of the Suhyadri sub-divisions, lying between 18° 34' 
and 19° 13' north latitude and 73° 33' and 74* 15' east longitude, 
is bounded on the north by Junnar, on the east by Sirnr, on the 
sonth by Haveli and Mlival, and on the west by the Karjat and 
Mnrbdd snb-divisions of Thdna. Its area is 888 square miles. In 
1881 its population was 141,890 or IQO to the square mile, and in 
1881-82 its land revenue was £15,887 (Rs. 1,58,870). 

Of an area of 877 square miles 822 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these about 116 miles or 74,168 acres are the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest abont 706 miles or 451,965 acres contains, 
according to the revenue survey returns, 292,278 acres or 64^ per 
cent of arable land ; 159,686 acres or 35| per cent of unnrablo land ; 
283,875 acres or 62 per cent of grass; 83,602 acres or 18 per cent 
of forest reserves ; and 76,084 acres or 16 per cent of village sites, 
roads, river beds, and hills. From the 292,278 acres of arable land, 
26,293 acres or 8 percent have to be taken on account of alienated 
lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 265,982 acres, the 
actual area of arable Government laud, 257,580 acres or 96 per 
cent were under tillage in 1880-81 . Of those 252,381 acres or 98 
per cent were dry-crop and 5198 acres or 2 per cent wore watered 
garden land. - • 
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Within EThed limits are two large chains of hills one in the north 
which sepaTatesiti&O'm Junnar and one in the sooth which separates 
it from Mdral. Besides these, two smaller ranges of hills cross the 
centre. These ranges diride Khed into three leading ralleys of the 
Bhima, the Bhitma, and the Indriysni. The east is a series of table- 
lands, divided and crossed by mountains and hills ; towanls the west 
as it approaches the Sohyddris, the country becomes still more 
broken and rugged. Most of the soil is either red or gray. 

The Mdval or west has little dry crop tillage. Much of the soil 
can he crraped only at intervals of several years. Bice is the great 
staple and rent-paying product, the other crops being nachni, vari, 
and sdva which snpplj tlie food on which the bulk of the people live. 
The east of the snb-division which is fairly level grows the ordinary 
dry-crops chiefly those that belong to'the early harvest. Much of 
the deep black and brown soil is moisture-holding and yields two 
crops hajri followed by gram. The villages near Ehed and Chdkan 
have a large area under pepper, which in low moist places is grown 
as a TuonBOon crop. CoaBidarahla quawtiiaea a£ pctaticea ate grcwn. 
The husbandry on the whole is good. Mannre is regularly used and 
is so much appreciated that husbandmen bring it back from Poona 
after disposing of their yean straw. 

The climate is generally good. ^During the four years ending 
l8!r3-74 the rainfall averaged 24’ IZ inches. 

The rivers (3-hod, Bhima, Bhdma, and Indrfiyani water the sub- 
division, flowing west to east in nearly parallel courses. All have 
water in pools thixiughoat the hot season. 

Besides 611 wells used for drinking about 2623 wells are used for 
watering the land. Of the whole number about 434 are with and 
2800 without steps. A well waters from four to six acres and the 
depth of water -varies from two to twenty-four feet. The cost of 
building a well varies from 10s. to £200 (Rs. 6 - 2000). 

In 1881-82, of 237,420 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 30,123 
acres or 11'70 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 227,297 acres, 4288 were twice cropped. Of the 231,58.5 
acres under tillage, grain crops oocopied 194,268 acres or 83'88 per 
cent, of which IT)?, 866 were under spiked millet bdjri Fenicillaria 
apicata ; 28,782 under Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 16,310 
nnder rdgi or ndehni Elensine corocana; 11,163 nnder sd-sa and 
mri Fanicnm miliaceum and miliore; 8205 -under wheat pahu 
Triticum cestivam ; 5998 nnder rice that Oryza sativa ; and 15,954 
nnder other grains of which details are not given. Poises ocenpiod 
17,144 acres or 7‘40 per cent of which 4329_ were under gram 
Aarh/iam Cicer arietinum; .4056 under kulHh 'or Atillhi Boliclios 
biflorns; 2349 under mitg Phaseohis mungo; 1390 nnder itir 
Cajanus indions; 1031 under .ncfetl'Phaseolus radiatus; 329 nnder 
peas vdtdna Pisum sativum 302 under lentils masur Ervnm lens ; 
and 3349 under other pulsVs.* OiFsee^ occupied 13,367 acres or 6’77 
par cent, of which 12,381 were under epngelly seed HI Sesamiim 
indicom and 980 under other onseeds, '•.Fibres occupied 16 acres 
all of . them under brown hemp (tniMdi Hihisens cannabinns. 
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Miscellaneous crops occupied 6790 acres or 2’93 per oenfc, of which 
3708 were under chiUiea mirehi Capsicum frutescens ; 428 under 
sugarcane us Sacoharnm offioinarum ; 239 under tobacco tamhakhw 
Nicotiana tabaoum; and the remaining 2415 under various 
vegetables and fruits. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 383 riding 
and 3224 load carts, 7436 two-bullock and 4849 fonr-bnllook 
ploughs, 44,176 bullocks and 31,664 cows, 1946 he-buffaloes and 
10,858 she-buffaloes, 1252 horses, 19,409 sheep and goats, and 783 
asses. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 141,890 people 188,274 or 
97‘45 per cent Hindus; 3601 or 2-63 per cent Mnsalmins; 14 
Christians ; and one Pdrsi. The details of the Hindu castes are : 
5599 Brahmans; 16 Veldlis, 15 Kdyasth Prabhus, and 10 P4tilne 
Prabhus, writers ; 1156 Mdrwdr Vanis, 585 Lingdyats, 487 Gnjar&t 
Vanis, 99 Vaishya Vdnis, and 35 Komtis, traders; 68,913 Kunbis, 
6104 M41is, and 7 Kdchis, husbandmen ; 1855 ChAmbhdrs, leather- 
workers ; 1904 Badhais, carpenters; 1298 Kumbhdrs, potters; 1226 
Telis, oilmou; 1183 Sonars, goldsmiths ;' 590 Shimpis, tailors; 468 
Koshtis, weavers; 410 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 297 Salis, weavers; 
257 Ndadrs, glasabangle-hawkein ; 95 Pdtharvats, stone-masons; 
68 Burnds, bamboo-workers ; 46 Nilaris, dyers; 52 Belddrs, 
^narrymen ; 35 Otdris, casters ; 30 Bhdvsdrs, dyers ; 22 Londris, 
lime-burners; 19 Tdmbata, copj^ersmiths ; 17 feuls, weavers ; 16 
Ghisddis, polishers; 11 Ehatris and 6 Sangars, weavers; 
one Jingar, painter; 1240 Guravs, temple-servants; 12 Ghadshis, 
musicians ; 1374 Nhdvis, barbers ; 547 Parits, washermen ; 2446 
Dliangars, cowmen; 13 Gavlis, cowkeepers; 21,255 Kolis and 
220 Bhois, fishers; 294Ilajputs, messengers; 25 Kaldls, distillers; 
17 Bhanddria, palm-tappers; 3 Lodhis, labourers; 2 Kdmdthis, 
house-builders; 2465 Thdknrs, husbandmen; 1229 Rdmoshis, 
watchmen; 236 Kdthkaris, catechu-makers; 221 Tadiu-s, stone- 
cutters; 114 Haikddis, labourers; 97 Vanjdris, grain-dealers; 
12 Bhils, labourers ; 11,094 Mhdrs, village servants ; 786 Mdngs, 
messengers ; 182 Dhors, tanners ; and 422 Gosdvis, 241 Bharddis, 
199 Joshis, 171 Gondhlis, 128 Jangams, 71 Gbitrakathia, 59 Taidua, 
27 Jogis, 27 Johdris, 26 Kolhdtis, 22 Mdnbhdvs, 21 Bhdmtas, 16 
Vdsndevs, 13 Bhdts, 5 Arddhis, 4 Pduguls, and 2 Tirmdlis, beggars. 

The leading cultivating classes are Kunbis, -Thdkurs, Kolia, and 
Mhdrs. About sisty per cent of the husbandmen are Kunbis, ten 
per cent Thdkurs, ten per cent Kolis, and ten per cent Mhdrs. 
In the larger villages some well-to-do cultivators, not more than 
ten per cent, have good houses. Most houses are made of hardened 
mud with sloping roofs of tile or of reeds. Well-to-do landholders 
own two to four and a few as many as ten pairs of bnllooks and a 
large quantity of grain in store. The poorer cultivators have grain 
enough to last them eight months, and,for the other four months 
they have to buy or horro\y. About sixty per cent of the cultivators 
are small landholders, thirty per cent khourers, and ten per cent 
proprietors with tenants. 
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The chief market towns are Khed, Ohdkan, Aihera, Vada, and a 
low other small places j Aiheta is the largest market in the west, a 
Centro whoneo rico is sent inland and below the'Sahydaris. 

BTa'val, one of thoSahyddri sub-divisions, with the head-quarters 
between 18® 36' and 18® 69' north latitade and 
78 2C and /3 51' east longitude, is bounded on the north by Khed, 

on the cast by Hiaveli, on tho south by Bhor territory and Haveli, 
and on tho west by Bhor territoiy, the Pen sub-division of Kolaba, 
and tho Kiarjat snb-division of Thana. Its area is 885 sqaore miles, 
its 1881 population 62,883 or 162 to the square mile, and its 
1881-82 land revenue £7686 (Rs. 75,860). 

Of an area of 354 square miles 230,438 acres have been 
surveyed in detail. Of these 17,665 are the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest according to the revenue snrvey returns contains 
188,950 acres or 65 per cent of arable land, 24,762 acres or II per 
cent of unarable, 44,419 acres or 21 per cent of grass, 231 acres 
or 10 per cent of forest reserves, and 4409 or 2 per cent of village 
sites, roads.riverbeds, andfaills. Prom tbel38,950 acres of arable land 
15,277 or II per cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands 
in Government villages. Of the balance of 123,673 acres, the actual 
area of arable Government land, 110,889 or 89 per cent were under 
tillage in 1830-81. Of these 110,862 acres or 99 per cent were 
diy-orop and 26 acres or one per cent were watered garden land. 

Aijuti. ' Three leading spurs from the Sahyddris cross the sub-division. 

The largest passes east across its whole length in the south, a 
second, which though not so high is broader, penetrates to the centre, 
and the third forms the north-eastern boundary for about twenty 
miles. 

The general features of M4vnl ore like those of other Sahyddi'i 
enb-divisions. Except the range in which are the forts of Yisdpnr 
ond Lohogad tho hills which cross it are not perhaps so large as they 
are elsewhere ; the valleys are also generally more open and level 
A striking example of this is in that part of the sub-division which 
is crossed by the road from Poona to Bombay. The level plain 
begins three or four miles from Rhandola and stretching almost to 
the foot of the hills which overlook the road on each side, it spreads 
to within a short distance ofVadgaon. The western part-s of the 
Mnlshi petty division are more ragged and waving than any other 
parts near the Sohyiidris. The sub-division is feiriy wooded. 

Bod and gray are the lea^ng soil^black being found only on tho 
banks of rivers and largo sfa^ms. ne ohirf dry-crop products are 
ndchni, idva, and hi tor the s’/wn/or early-orops and wheat and 

gram for the rabi or late crops. S<yn. and Jvdn are grown to n 
small extent in a few villages on the eastern border. The bl^k soil 
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ImiilaaTB-smtea oulvfor late crops. Pico is the crop from wliicli tlio 
cultivators pay their revenue. It is for the most part sent to the 
Poona martol A little goes below the Sahyddris and a smaller 
portion is kept for retail sale at the great halbng places along the 
line of road, of which Vadgaon and KhandAla are the chief. No 
manure is applied to any lands in Mdval except what they receive 
from the burning of brushwood and grass, a pmchce WJiicii is 
confined to rice and ncchai' seed beds. 


The IndrAyani, rising on the western border of the sub-division, 
passes south-east through its entire length. The Andhm a smaller 
stream rises in the north-west of the district and has a course of some 
seventeen miles before it falls into the Indrayanl 
At Talegaon Ddbhide a pond covering thirty-seven acres and 
fifty feet deep holds water all the year round, and waters some garden 
lan d. It was bnilt about seventy years ago by D.dbhildo Scndpati. 
The village ponds of Mundhve, Kbanddla, "Vadgaon, Kusur, and 
Valvhdn also Wd water throughout the year. 

Besides 486 wells used for driuking about 55 wells are used for 
watering the land. Of the whole number about 225 are with and 
261 without steps. A well waters from ten to thirteen acres and 
the depth, of water varies from one or two feet in Andar Mdval 
to twenty feet in OWkan. The cost of bnilding a well varies from 
£20 to £120 (Rs. 200 -1200). 


Though rice grows throughout tho sub-division the rainfall varies 
greatly in different parts. It is very heavy close to tho Sahyddris, and 
considerably lighter near the eastern boundary. Hot winds are 
almost unsown, and the climate generally is cooler than in tho 
east. 


In 1881-82, of 111,050 acres, tho whole area hold for tillage, 
47,125 acres or 42'43 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of 
the remaining 63,926 acres, 27 were twice cropped. Of the 03,952 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 54,846 acres or 85’76 per 
cent, of which 14,990 were under rice bhat Oryza sativaj 14,036 
under rdgi or ndchni Eleusine corocana ; 9537 under wheat gahii 
Triticnm sestirnm j 7885 under s«w and vari Panioum miliaconm 
and miliarej 4648 under spiked millet Mjri Ponicillaria spicata,* 
-2919 under Indian millet jvari Sorghum vulgare ; and 831 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied .3618 
acres or 6‘64 per cent, of which 2678 were under gram harhhara 
Cioer arietinum j 440 under lentils masur Brvum lens ; 95 under htr 
Cajanus indicus ; 76 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativam ; 21 under 
iidid PhaseoluB radiatus; one under mug Phnseolus mungo; and 
302 under other pnlscs. Oilseeds occupied 5403 acres or 8'44 per 
cent, all of which were under gingelly seed til Sesamum indionm. 
Fibres occupied 10 acres or O’Ol per cent, of which 7 were 
under Bombay hemp aan 'or tdg Orotalaria jnneea ; and three 
under other fibres. Miscellaneous crops occupied 80 acres or 
0'12 per cent, of which 34 were under chillies mircM Capsicum 
frutesoens; 22 under sugarcane us Sacoharnm officinarumj and the 
remaining 24 under vaTioas.yregetablea and fruits. 
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riding mSSs iSd^S ^ twenty-two 
ploughs, 16,623 bullocks and four-butk 

she-bufFaloes, 293 horses, 1 927 sheep anT^o ^®'*’“®'Ioes and 4175 

95'6o per cent Hindus; 1976 or 3-1 fi''"' 02,383 people 59,674 or 
0-98 per cent Christians ; 70 Pdrafs^ ^“»»J“aus ; 612 or 

The details of the Hindi cLtTlri 22^1“"** 

Prabhns, 22 Pdtdne Prabhns and 9 ; 76 Kdyaath 

Vdms, ^2 Gujarat Vdnis, 155 Lingdyats^ 49 

6^9 Sift 

IS27relis,oiInien;12370hdm]i)iii™ u ^ unsbandmen: 

potters; 798 Badhdis, SSJj!' 

Shimpis, tajlors; 100 Beiddrs, qnariynfen ^99 ?^^,“*?^®' 

84 Burnds, bamboo-irorkers- 89 irS ' 1 blacksmiths: 

Juigars, painters; 30 BhdTCdr8,®dyL^^26 ; 62 

Tambats, coppersmiths ; 18 Sangars, weavers 
parchers; 8 Khatris. weavers- 7 

one Edul, weavers; 2 Otdris eastern- R7i 3 Sdhs and 

729 Nhdvis, baK- 889 Sr* ^ 

s'S’te'-.WE 

4 house-bulders; 

^*°^“f“jS61 Kitbkaiia, cMn-J^kTi^^lB 7 TMk^ Pdmoshi’s, 
men; 103 Panjdris, grain-dealers • 72 Knilaf^io j 1 , '^^“*’®-»^o®band- 

Btone-cutters; 8948 Mhdrs,village%erSS 43 ^ 

86 Dhors, tanners: 22 Haldlfebwn nou™'*' I'foogs, messengers; 

Bharadis, 46 Jangams, 84 Joshis 23 Gon^dM^^oq’ir^uf 

kathis, 7i.radhis, 0 Tirmalis *6 V-in 13 Ohitra- 

1 joji, J 1 ru5-45S! '* » 

Eoa°a?d “'■“Ba™, 

hardened earth occasionally mixed with ™tonr' '" vI'T”® ®adoof 
genertdiy t^d and sometinfes thatched wiSeeds^ndlrof mf 
poorest hnsbandmen own no ballooks, Somo i,n™ ieoyos. The 
others ^ many as eight or ten, ono or two To 
some sheep and goats. The bettor off onK-: “*■ cows, and 

considerable stores of grain but mnnf "n somotimes 

required to supply food or seed and f.!' is 

Nearly seventy per cent of the cnJtivar 
proprietors, twenty per cent are mere fahnf small 

proprietors with tenants. labourers, and the i-ost 

along^ Xrt^SnSrK^thT ^‘”'‘ff®s 

advantage from the sale of wrass fn- ^oriro a considerable 
and pack bullocks that daily halt at tbn droves of cart 
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the Vdi sub-division of Sdtdra and the Bhor south by 
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west by Bhor and Haveli. It covers an area of 470 square miles, 
its 1881 population was 75,678 or 161 to tbe square mile, and its 
1881-82 land revenue was £9776 (Bs. 97,760). 

Of an area of about 457 square miles 450 have been surveyed in 
detail. Of these 114 are the lands of alienated villages. The rest, 
according to the revenue survey returns, contains 166,388 acres or 
76 per cent of arable land ; 18,720 acres or 12 per cent of nnarable j 
6952 or 8 per cent of grass; 26,655 or 13 per cent of forest reserves, 
and 7076 or 3 per cent of village sites, roads, river beds, and hills. 
From the 166,388 acres of arable land 24,778 or 1 5 per cent have to be 
taken on account of alienated lands in G-overnment villages. Of the 
balance of 141,610 acres, the actual area of arable Grovemment land, 
141,503 or 99 per cent were under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 184,039 
acres or 94 per cent were dry-crop and 6835 acres or 4 per cent 
were watered garden land. 

Furandhar is hilly, in fact mountainous. The different ranges 
tend north-east and south-west, dividing it into two valleys along 
which flow almost parallel streams. The spur of the Sahyadris 
which is the water-shed between the Bhima and the Nirarnns along 
the northern bonndary of the sub-division. Its leading summits are 
those on which stand the fort of Malhargad and the Hindu temples 
of Bhuleshvar and Dhavaleshvar. A branch of the same spur fills 
the south half of the sub-division, the only important peak being 
crowned by the twin forts of Purandhar and Vaji-agad. The general 
level is about 2800 feet above the sea, and the hill of Purandhar is 
nearly 1700 feet higher, on which about 400 feet from the summit 
is the fort of the same name. The valleys, chiefly the northern 
valley, have some fairiy level well wooded tracts. Along the 
streams, espeoially the Xarha, are found small tracts of aUuvial soil. 
Elsewhere, except on the flat tops of some of the hills, the soil is 
shallow and rocky. 

The mode of husbandry is dike that in the neighbouring sub- 
divisions,' except that the land is oftener ploughed, the light soils 
yearly and the heavier black soils once in two years. The husband- 
men also show unusual energy in cultivation. Manure is applied 
to dry-crop lands and the garden lands generally get as much 
as fifty cart-loads to the acre for sugarcane and' twenty to thirty 
cart-loads for ordinary crops. The manure is the usual farmyard 
refuse or sheep-drojjpings. Most villages grow a second crop of 
gram after the bajxi or other early crop has been cleared. The 
raw sugar or gid of this sub-division is much prized for its high 
quality and firmness which stands long iourueys. It fetches about 
4s. (Bs. 2) the jpalla of 120 shers more than that made in other ports 
of the district. The special strength of the Purandhar sugar is 
said to be duo to their peculiar practice of keeping the cane in the 
’ gronnd eighteen months instead of twelve. The cane is planted in 
May or Jane and cut in November or December of the following 
year. The chief crop is hdjri which- covers 48 per cent of whole 
area under tillage, the next highest is Jvdri with 27'2 per cent. Of 
the whole area under tillage 51’6 per cent are under early and 48‘5 
per cent under late. (a>op%. 
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ThoNirnforins tliosoutliorn bouodnrj'of tho sub-^irision nearly con* 
timiously for twenty miles, and the Jfnrba a small feeder of the Nira 
nscs in flio north-west eornor and passes east across tlio sub'diyisioa* 
The othor lending stream is the Ganjnuni, Into these three riters the 
etib-divieion drams through small valleys, each with a stream giving 
a good supply of water four or five months after the rains are over. 
All throo mors run all the year round, and from the lowness of its 
banks tho Karlin is of great use to the landholders who push back 
its wiiter with dams and raise it with lifts. "When the Nira Water ’ 
tVorks are completed a large area of Pnmndhar will be commanded. 
Tiro mnsoniy ponds at Jejnri, ono of about fifteen the other of 
nearly forty acres, wore built at tbo close of tbc last ccntniy in 
honour of the god Khandoba by Hbllcnr and Saviti Mildhavrdv 
Pcshmi, Both, hold water throughout the year. 


BV/h. Besides 280 wells used for drinking about 1677 wells are used for 

watering tho land. Of tho whole number about 868 are with and 

" 158!) without steps. A well waters from 2J to 8i acres, and tho 

depth of water varies from twenty to forty-five feet. The cost of 
■ building a well varies from £60 to £1 20 (Bs. 500 - 1200). 

CKmaffc Tbo rainfall during tho sk years ending 1876-77 varied from 14-62 

inobes in 1872-73 to 31-26 inches in 1874-76 and averaged 20-24 
inches. In the east of tho sub-division tbo fall is short but as the 
country bccomos moro billy the supply gradually improves towards 
tho west. Its height above tho sea, its nufailing water supply, and 
its woody valleys combine to make Fnrandhar one of thd pleasantest 
and healthiest parts of the district. 

Crept. ^ 1881*82, of 141,548 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 17,502 

aorcs or 12'3G por cont were fallow or under grass. - Of the remain- 
ing 124,046 acres, 2225 were twice cropped. Of the 120,271 acres 
under tillage, grain crops oeonpiod 117,997 acres or 93-44 per cent, 
of -which 73,026 wore under Indian millet yi-dj-i Sorghum vnlgare; 
32,820 under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spienta; 2464 under rdgi 
or ndchni Elonsine corocana ; 2435 under maize maiba Zea mays ; 
1489 undor rice li/idt Oryzasativa; 1012 under wheat ya/m Triti- 
eum rostivumj 0S9 under edva and vari Fanicum miliaceum and 
juilmro; 081 under rdla or Mng Fanicum italicum; 20 under barley 
jav Hordeum hoxnstiohon ; and 3361 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 5233 acres or 4-14 per cent, 
of which 2158 were under hdith or kulthi Dolichos bifiorus ; 1620 
under gram harhhara Oicor arietinnm ; 250 under mvg Fhaseolaa 
mango ; 237 under fur Cajaaus indiens; 90 under vdid Fhaseolas 
radiatus ; and 878 under other pulses. Oilseeds ocenpied 501 acres 
or 0-39 per cent, of which 221 were under gingellyseed HI Sesamnm 
indicnm; 9 under linseed aZs7(t Linnm nsitatissimum ; and 271 
under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 91 acres or 0'07 per cent of 
which 89 were nuder Bombay hemp san or % Orotalaria juncea • 
and 2 under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus cannabinns. MisceU 
laneons crops ocenpied 2^9 a^es or V9S per cent, of which 1022 
were under sugarcane «s baeonarnm omcinamm ; 140 under chillies 
mirchi Capsicum frutesoens ; and the remaining 1287 under rarionn 

vegetables and fruits. ' 
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According to the 1882-83 retoms farm stock included 2.57 riding 
and 1093 load carts, 1540 two-bnllock and 3017 fonr-bnllook ploughs, 
23,987 bullocks and 13,883 cows, 697 he-bnffalocs and 3540 she- 
bufialoes, 1252 horses, 31,267 sheep and goats, and 589 asses. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 75,678 people 73,889 or 
97'63 per cent Hindus) 1670 or 2*07 per cent Mnsalindns) 216 or 
0'28 per cent Christians ; and three Ptirsis. The details of the Hindu 
castes are: 3531 Brahmans; 128 Kdyasth Prabhus and 3 Patdne 
Prabhua, writers j 346 Lingdyats, 283 Mdrwar Vdnis, 154 Gujardt 
Vdnis, 90 Taishya Vdnis, 6 Agarvdls, and one Komti, traders ; 88,655 
Kunbis and 6880 Mdlis, husbandmen; 1965 Ohdmbhdra, leather 
workers; 730 Badlidis, carpenters; 670 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 654- Sdlis, 
weavers; 619 Kumbhdrs, potters; 563 Telis, oilmen ; 545 Shimpis, 
tailors; 201 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 161 Kdsdrs, glassbangle-hawkers ; 
137 Koshtis, weavers ; 60 Belddrs, quarrymoa ; 45 Bhdvsdrs, dyers ; 
41 Tdmbats, coppersmiths; 37 Londris, lime-burners; 15 Bauls, 
weavers ; 10 Otdris, casters ; 10 Pdtharvats, stone masons ; 10 
Sangars, weavers; 9 Buruds, bamoo-workera ; S Kdchdris, glass- 
bangle-makers ; 6 Gaundis, masons; 1 Halvai, sweetmeat-seller; 
861 Guravs, temple-servants ; 135 GMdshis, musicians ; 858 Nhdvis, 
barbers; and 440 Parits, washermen; 2214 Dhangars, cowmen; 

10 Gavlis, cowkeepers; 1118 Kolia and ISSBhois, dshers; 83 Rajputs, 
messengers; 2784, Bdmoshis, watchmen; 203 Vadars, stone-cutters ; 
109 Thdkurs, husbandmen ; 77 Kaikddis, labourers ; 73 Vanjdris, 
grain-dealers; 0384Mhdrs, village-servants; 1193 Mdngs, messen- 
gers; 16 Haldlkhors, scavengers; 162 Gosfivis, 131 Joshis, 46 
Gondhlis, 37 Bharddis, 37 dangams, 28 Virs, 20 Vdghyds, 12 Holdrs, 

11 Johdris, 9 Eolbdtis, 8 Arudbis, 7 Vdsudovs, 2 Mdnbhdvs, and 
one Bbdt, beggars. 

The cultivating classes are Kunbis, Mardtbds, Mnlis, Kolis, 
Dhangars, Kumbhdrs, Mhdrs, Mdngs, Bdmoshis, Brdhmans, and 
Muhammadans. Except about fifteen per cent of the richer land- 
holders who live in good houses with stone walls and tiled roofs, 
Kunbis and Mardthds live in ordinary houses with walls of hardened 
earth and flat or tiled roofs. In the hill parts the roofs aro generally 
sloping and thatched. Most cultivators have one to ton pairs of 
bnllooks, some cows, buffaloes, goats, and sheep, and a full set of 
field tools. A fairly well-to-do landholder keeps by_ him a sufficient 
store of grain for food and seed. Except when his arrangements 
fail or when times are hard he seldom has to apply to moneylenders 
for seed. About sixty per cent of the cultivators are landowners, 
twenty per cent labourers, and the rest proprietors with tenants. 

Of late years communications have been greotly improved, and 
when the Poona-Londha or West DeccaS Bail way lino is finished 
Purandhar will be one of the most favoured parts of the district. 
The Poona-S4tdra road through the Bdhdev pass is used by carta 
as a means of communication from the villages near it to the chief 
market town of Sdavad where it joins the new road to Poona through 
the Diva pass. Nnrnorons roads branch from Sfisvad. One goes 
Bonth-oast to Jejuri. where it is joined by a branch from the main 
road from the Diva pass, which continues through the market town 
of Vdlha to the Nira bridge. This road is metalled and bridged 
a 806-1.1 
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Chaptw^Zni. throngIion6. Half-waj from tLa B&fader pass on tlie road to Sfisvad 
SuTi'DivisioiiS’ •'■i^other branclies to the fort of PorandhaPj but since the Diva 
road was finished thijs line has not been much used. Another road, 
roKAifnwn. metalled but not bridged, goes from Sdsvnd to tie south-west, 

uommumcatMM. and, after passing through the Sapgir gorge joins the main road 
from Poona to Sdtdra through the Kdtmj pass elose to the village of 
Kfipnrhol in the Pant Sachirs State. The Edbraj road after passing 
through some of the south-western villages crosses the Nira not far 
from the market town of Kikvi. Another made but unbridged road 
goes from Sisvad to the south, passes through the Fimpla gorge close 
to the village of Parincha and on to the river Nira not far from the 
village of Tondla. Another road, leaving the main Diva pass route, 
close to the village of JBelsar, crosses the Dhor pass to the railway 
station of Droli on the Peninanla Bailway and is fit for carts. Of 
three fair weather roads one leads from Sdsvad to Supa in Bhimthadi, 
and two pass east from Jejuri. The local market towns are Siisvad, 
Vdlha, Parincha, and Eikvi. Escept Sdsvad they are of no great 
importance. Almost the whole field produce goes to Poona ns the 
numerous good roads throughout the suh-division make the journey 
ea^ aud speedy. Its thrifty skilful husbandmen and its immediate 
prospect of unfailing water from the Nira canal and of railway 
communication with Poona have combined to draw the attention of 
those interested to Purandhar os perhaps the most favomable part 
of the Deccan in which' to try the ea^eriment of an Agiicnltaral 
Bank. 

aiBTO. 'Sirur, in the north-east of the district lying between 18' SI' and 

jBounianee. ^9' 1' north latitude and 74° 5' and 74' 40' east longitude and 
about thirty-eight miles long and thirty-six miles broad, is bounded 
on the north by Jnnnar and the Pfirner sub-division of Ahmadnagar 
separated by the Ghod river j on the east by Sbrigonda also a 
sub-division of Ahmadnagar; on the south by Bhimthadi and Haveli 
both separated from it by the Bhima; and on the west by Khed and 
Junnar. One village is detached abont five miles from the north 
bouudaty on the Poona and Ahmadnagar border. Its area is o78 
square miles, its 1861 population was 72,793 or 12G to the square 
Biile, and its 1881-82 land revenue was £13,759 (Ita 1,87,590). 

. Of -an area of above 577 square miles 866,589 acres have been 

surveyed in detail. Of these 64,480 acres are the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 
248,063 acres or 82 per cent of arable land; about 8 per cent of 
nnarablo land ; 3 per cent of grass j 2 per cent of forest reserves; 

4 per cent of village sites, roads, river beds, and hills. Prom 
the 248,063 acres of arable land, 4034 or 4 per cent have to be 
taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. The 

ivhole balance of 234,029 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, was under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 229,862 acres or 76 
per cent were dry-crop and 4167 acres or -24 pet cent were watered 
garden land. _ . 

.Atvtei Sirnr consists of stony uplands seamed towards the centre bv 

^ ■ rugged rtilleys, but towards its river boundaries sloping-into more 
Open plains. The chief features arc low hills and uplands, Tho 
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low Lills are sometimes rugged and steep ; and the uplands have in 
some cases rich tracts of good soilj and in others are poor, and stony 
with, especially in the south-east corner, gentle wavings passing 
into a fairly level plain. The country is throughout sparsely 
wooded. The prevailing soil is a light mahle gray, freely mixed 
with gravel, which requires seasonable and frequent falls of rain to 
make it yield. The best upland soils are purplish black of suddenly 
changing depth and very productive even with a comparatively 
scanty rainfall. The villages lying along the Bhima and the Ghod, 
especially near their meeting have a fair share of black soil, and 
black soil is also found in the dips and hollows of other villages. 
Bdjri and jvdri are the staple crops. Manure as a rule is applied to 
watered lands, and to a limited extent to dry crop lands. Garden 
tillage is carried on by means of channels or pats and wells, 
but chiefly by wells. The fair weather tendMrae or dams, 127 in 
number, are made year after year when the rains are over. Few 
streams flow till the middle of May and most are dry by the middle 
of March. In 1881, 164 acres were watered by channels, 424 by 
channels and wells combined, and 2543 by wells, making a total 
watered area of 3131 acres. Of the 3131 watered acres 186- wero 
under the richer crops, sugarcane, betel-leaf, plantains, grapes, and 
other fruits,' and the rest under poorer crops, groundnuts, chillies, 
onions, potatoes, sweet-potatoes, wheat, and gram. The husbandry 
is similar to, but in many places is more efiScient and careful than 
that practised in other parts .of the district. On nnwatered land 
as a rule only one crop is gro^, though some tracts with good 
moisture-holding soil yield a second crop. 

The Bhima after forming the southern and its feeder the Ghod 
after forming the northern boundary of the sub-division, meet at its 
south-eastern corner, while the V^l entering from the west falls 
into the Bhima after a course of about eighteen miles. The Sukdi 
a-feeder of the Ghod also touches the extreme northern comer of 
the sub-division. 

The rainfall at Sirur daring the twelve years ending 1881 varied 
from 9‘91 inches in 1871 to 23'72 inches and averaged 17'39 inches. 

Besides 337 wells used for drinking, about 1620 wells are used 
for watering the land. Of the whole number about 209 are with 
and 1748 without steps. A well waters from three to four acres and 
the depth of water varies from four to twelve feet. The cost of 
building a well varies from £40 to £100 (Ea. 400 - 1000). 

In 1881-82, of 224,126 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 17,434 
acres or 7‘77 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain- 
ing 206,692 acres, 2181 were twice cropped. Of the 208,873 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 178,945 aores or 85’_67 .per 
cent, of which 116,306 were under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria 
spioata; 57, 239, under Indian millet yodj-t Sorghum vulgare ; 4919; 
under wheat gahu Triticum mstivum ; 68 under rdla or hdng PaniA. 
cum italicnm ; 9 under maize maJika, Zea mays ; and 404 under, othei;- 
grains of. which details ere not given. Pulses occupied 19,885 acres 
or 9'52 per cent, of which,7830 were under tur Gajanns indious.; 
2360 under gram TiarbhAra Cicer arietinum'; 942^ under ladUh’ oj> 
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hdthi Doliclios biflorns ;. 5 under miff Phaseoins mnngo j and 8748 
under otbor pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 7488 acres or 3"58 per centj 
of wlicli 878 were under gingellj seed h'l Sesamum indionm; three 
under linseed aMi Linum nsitntissimnm ; and 6607 under other 
oil-scods. Fibres occupied 626 acres or 0'25 per cent all of them 
under Bombay bomp saii or tdff Crotolaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 2029 acres or 0'97 per cent of which 1131 were 
under chillies mirehi Capsicum frutescens; 378 under sugarcane 
ns Saccharnni officinamm; 84 under tobacco iamhdkhu I^icotiana 
iabacum; and the remaining 436 nnder various vegetables and 
fruits. , 


sioet. According to the 18S3-8S returns farm stock included 472 riding 

and 1512 load cartSj 1432 two-bnllockand 4080 four-bullock ploughs, 
27,296 bullocks and 18,255 cows, 517 he-bnfFaloes and 2183 she- 
bufFuloes, 1484 horses, 38,107 sheep and goats, and 736 asses. 

/•(oplt. The 1881 population returns show, of 72,793 people 68,674 or 94‘34 

per cent Hindus; 4036 or 6*54 per cent Mnsalmans; 81 Christians; and 
two Jews. The details of the Hindu castes are : 2159 Brahmans ; 
22 Kdyasth Prabhus, writers ; 1365 Mdrwdr Vfinis, 285 Lingayats, 
214 Cujanft Vdnis, 79 Eomtis, 44 Taiahya Vdnis, and 15 Agaivdls, 
traders; 84,666 Eunbis, 6661 Mdlis, und 48 Edohis, husbandmen; 
1639'Chdmbhiirs, leather-workers; 710 Badhdis, carpenters; 658 
Sdtis, weavers ; 648 Eumbhdrs, potters; 647 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 
582 Telis, oilmen; 649 Shimpis, tailors; 368 Lobdrs, blaoksmiths; 
281 Eiisfirs, glnssbangle-hnwkers; 138 Sangars, weavers; 85 
Londris, lime-burners ; 46 Jingars, painters ; 41 Bumds, bamboo- 
workers; 41 Eoshtis, weavers; 86 Tdmbats, coppersmiths; 36 
Bhilvsdrs, dyers ; 32 PdtharvatB, stone-masons ; 16 Bduls, weavers ; 
12 Nildris, dyers; 8 Ghisddis, polishers; 4 Belddrs, qnarryraen; 
362 Guravs, temple-servants; 27 Ghadshis, mnweians ; 758 Hhdvis, 
barbers; 555 Pants, washermen; 8286 Pbangars, cowmen; 4l 
Gavlis, cowkeopers ; 560 Eolis and 178 Bhois, fishers ; 171 Bajputs, 
messengers ; 26 Edmdthis, house-builders ; 1717 E&moshis, watch- 
men; 274'Vadars, stone-cutters; 131 Vanjdris, giuin-deolers ; 63 
Eaikddis, labourers; 71 Thdkara, husbandmen; 37 BhiLs, labourers; 
84 Pbdsepdrdhis, hunters; 6548 Mhdrs, village-servants; 1514 
Mdngs, messengers ; 73 Dhors, tanners; 43 HaldMiOTS, scavengers ; 
420 Gosdvis, 151 Josbis, 137 Mdnbbdvs, 105 Bbar.idis, 65 Bhdmtds, 
63 Jangams, 59 Eolhdtis, 53 Yaidns, 43 Gondhlis, 40 ChitrakatMs, 
37 Bhdts, 9 Arddhis, and 4 Ydsudevs, beggars. 

riiimiors. cultivating classes, who form nearly two-thirds of the whole 

population, are chiefly Eunbis and Mdlis who are found throughout 
the sub-division. A few members of other castes till themselves or 
by tenants. Most husbandmen’s houses have walls of hardened 
earth and mud with flat roofs. In Ghodnadi, Pdbal, Eendur, 
Talegaon Dhamdhere, and other large towns, about fifteen per cent 
of the houses have tiled sloping roofe and about eight per cent are 
built of stone. A well-to-do landholder owns three to six pair of 
bullocks, one or two cows and she-buffidoes, and perhaps a few 
sheep and goats. A poorer landholder will sometimes have only 
one- pair pthallocks«^ About five per cent of the husbandmen have 
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to borrow both cattle and field tools. The poorer husbandmen have 
barely enough to support their families throughout the year and are 
forced to work as labourers during the slacS season. The better 
off have the usual grain bins in which they store grain for food and 
seed. About fifty per cent of the cultivating classes are small 
landholders, about twenty per cent are proprietors with tenants, 
and about thirty per cent are labourers. Both Mails and Ennbis 
engage freely in carting when field work is slack. Some Dhangars 
weave and spin wool, but their chief calling besides agriculture is 
tending flocks. Labour and the sale of dairy produce supply the 
wants of many cultivators. 

Sirur is well off for roads. The high road from Bengal through 
Aurangabad and Ahmadnagar to Foona and the coast passes 
through the sub-division, entering from the north-east close to 
the town of Sirur and leaving it in the eonth-west comer close to 
Koregaon. Two other metalled roads lead one from Sirur to Ehed 
in the west through P^Lbal, and another also from Sirur to the 
Bhimthadi sub-division in the south through the Eedgaon railway 
station. Eight fair weather roads join the chief towns and act 
as branch communications between the main or metalled roads. 
No other sub-division in Poona has such facilities for cart trafSo. 
Though the railway does not pass through the sub-division, five 
stations between Uraliand Dhond are easy of access and at no great 
distance from the southern border. Of five market tovms Sirur, 
PdbaJ, Talegaon, Eendur, and Eavtha, the chief is Sirur which is 
also a cattle market. The weekly sales amount to about £30 (Bs. 300) 
worth of grain, £30 (Bs. 300) worth of cattle, and £20 (Bs. 200) of 
steam and handwoven cloth. The chief industries are the weaving 
of women’s robes and turbans which employs ninety-three and 
the weaving of blankets which employs eight looms. Most of the 
produce of the looms is used locally, and the rest goes to Poona. 
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„'U, i, 

8/7. Thc vUIagc gives its name to a population of 

whoso head-quartors are at Grhodo A division 

-Ghod narrows and flows tliron<»h’a finf rn -^begaon the 

market is hold on Wednesday. “ gorge. A weekly 

<» “■ 

aa fh. l»oplol«dMfra„,„p.,lj..( ” “• ‘»™ » 

■(«.n.SKL“<Il£-™/5'S;'’^f "“A” “ “an aa»ht 

^arf.7. ^l»Saaa-.. Wlja.ata’d^X.rii^ 

y.riSS.?CS°i“'2,tt?‘rfSS S” »1 *1.6 ladrf- 
with in 1881 a population of 1754 munmipal town, 

the tomb and tem^e of the great Brfhman^W 

which was built in ^820 

Thdkurdds Mohanha AganAla a n4 baS f|p ° 80»000) 

gives 0 good -now of A'landi with its “ Joona. The bridge 
rad g^dens.* Tbe jmage contatos IbJuTaoo i 
of Dnyftneshvar has three chief o-nfa.,..- houses. The temnlo 

Sindia’s, the last fadng the L^r ‘^d 

partaents and used as d^o^g iri 4hT^aSi 
arohed and built of stone. B fs painted on +L - -^P “ ^“rge and 
and figures from Hindu mytholST rad" 

. "““ide has the 


' Except the Poona city imd Junnkr aacotmfe, thfu’n^ 1 ' ~ — 

uiateriole contributed by tbe late Jffr. O. fl. ^>“8 been nren.a». j , 

f East India and Peisia, 123. . . ‘La^ O.S. .rP«P»red chiefly 

■ - . - ’..'V;-' ■ 01*0^^0^.1.244^ 
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same scenes and figures sculptured in relicsf An nnwaUed covered 
way leads from, wie corridor to the shrine which consists of a 
Testihule and the tomb-chamber. Over Dnytooba’s tomb is his 
image three feet high with a silver face and crown and dressed in 
red clothes.’^ 'Behind the image ore figures of YithobaandEakhmdi. 
The shrine is said to have been built about 300 years ago by one 
Ambekar Beshpdnde and the large mandap by Edmchandra Malhdr 
a minister of Sindia about 1760. . The west wall and corridor 
were built about 1750 by the third PeshwaBdUji BdiirSv (1740-1761) 
and the drum-house or nagarkheina in the west or G4ikvdd gate was 
built about 1840 by Ganpatrdv Gdikvdd at a cost of £200 (Es. 2000). 
About 1725 a descendant of Ambekar Beshpdnde built the east 
and south wall. The balcony over the east or ChanduMl gateway 
was built by Chanduldl a famous minister of the Nizdm. *Tho 
north corridor was built about 1750 by Sindia and one EAshirdv. 
The balcony or drum-house over the north gateway was built about 
1800 at a cost of £800 (Es. 8000) by B^ildji Govind one of Sindia’s 
followers, 

Aland! has sis other temples of Bahiroba, Molappa, Mdruti, 
Fundlik, E4m, and Vishnu. Pundlik’s temple is in the river bed. 
.pother object of worship is a masonry w^ which is said to have 
served Dnydneshvar as a norse.® The temple revenue, amounting to 
about £200 (Es. 2000), is enjoTCd by the Qnravs who correspond to 
the Badvds of Pandharpur, The Gurava have about twenty-one 
houses and number about a hundred. Besides the income from 
pilgrims the temple enjoys a Government cash grant of £108 
(Es. 1080) managed by six administrators who ore chosen for life by 
the people. Pilgrims come on the dark eleventh of every Hindu 
month, but the chief day is the dark eleventh of Kdrtik or 
November-Deoember when about 50,000 pilgrims assemble. The 
camping ground for pilgrims is on the outskirts of the village with 
good natural drainage. 

The municipality was established in 1867 and in 1882-83 had an 
income of £545 (Es. 5450) and an expenditure of £522 (Es. 5220). 
The chief source of income, £470 10s. (Es. 4705), is a pilgrim tax at 
the rate of 3d. (2 os.) a head which gives the number of pilgrims in 
1882-83 at 37,640, 

Dnydnoba's father was a Deshasth Brdhman named Vithoba, who 
lived at Apegaon on the Goddvari near Ndsik. In travelling to 
difierent holy places Vithoba came to Aland! then called Alkdpur. 
Here a village accountant named .Shidhopant gave him his daughter 
Eakhmdi in marriage. Soon after his marriage Vithoba went to 
Benares and became an ascetic or sany&shi. "When Shidhopont heard 
thathis Bon-in-lawhadtakentoan aacetic’slife,he recalledhim, reasoned 
with him, and admitted him to the life' of a householder. The village 
BrihWns, beliering it against scripture rules that on ascetic should 
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^ Oriental Christian Speotator; VJI. *46, A part of Doyiliioha^ff temple-tomb is said 
to have been built ^hy the great ydai saiut Xuk^rdm \rao was a gront admirer of 
PnyAnoba. r ' . : 

Christian Spectator, 46. p ' ® See, below p. 104, 
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rcliirn lo n liousoholdcr’s hfo, oufcaitcd Vilhoba who wont with his 
four diildrcn, lliroo eons Dnydneshvar Nivrittinilf h and Sopindev and 
n diuiphtor JIiiktiSMi, to lay his ease hoforo the learned Bnihmnns 
of Pnithnn, The Ilnthmans would not have admitted the family 
into caale but for two iniraclos performed by Dnydnesln-nr to show 
that lliey were all four incaraalions of Vishnu, Shir, Brahma, and 
Lahahini, mid that no expiatory rites Were nceessary for their 
re-admission. Tlic two miracles wore endowin)' a ho-builalo with. 
Bjicoch and making him recite Vedio montma, and inviUnj' in person 
tlio nncoators of a man when ho was performing thew thrMdh 
ceremony. On re-admission Dnjitncshvar returned to Alandi. On 
the way the Ved-reriting buffalo died and Dnydneshvar, giving him 
Itie naiiio of ^fliasoba, buried him witb due rites at Bolrddi a 
hamlet of Ale riliago sixteen miles east of Junnnr.' At Alandi 
Dnydnoba performed his most notablo miraclo of riding on a wall. 
Cliitrigder a reputed raint camo to meet Bnyanesln-nr riding through 
the air on o tiger and using a snake for his whip. Dnydneshsur, not 
wisliing to ho outdone by Glulngdov, went to the tmn wall and 
striding on it caused a part of it to move forward and meet 
Cliiingdev. The wall is still shown surrounding a mud temple of 
Vitlioba on tlio river bank. 

Dnyitncshvnr was bom in 1272 1194) and is said to havo 

died ill his twenty-eighth year at Alandi in 1300. In 1290 ho wrote 
at Nov/tsa in Ahmadnagar his greatest work called after his nnmo 
llnjatneahvari, flMnrdlhi Ircafiso in %'crso on thcogony and metaphy- 
sies* based upon tlio well known Bbogvodgita. A book on Bnjttn- 
eshvar and other saints called BhaktiviJaija was written by hlahipati 
about 1775. 


Xw. ATo, a small market town sixteen miles cast of Junnar, with in 

1881 a population of 3397, was transferred by His Highness Holkar 
to tlio British Government. A weekly market is held on Friday. 
In Kolvddi a lininlct of Alo a yearly fair nttonded by 1000 to 
1500 pcoplo is held on tlio bright eleventh of Olmtra or March- 
April in Iionour of hlhasobn or the buffalo-god. Tbo local 
account of tbo origin of tbo fair is that tbo great saint Dnyitnoba 
(1272-1300) buried boro a buffalo-god whom ho had taught the Vodas 
and raised a samdilh or tomb on tlio spot. A shrine was afterwards 
built and a hall added but never completed. In 1827 Captain dunes 
notices it as belonging to Holkar, with 300 bouses, four shops, wells, 
and a temple of ildruti,^ 

A'i 16, nt tbo head of the Ano pass twonty-fire milos cast of Junnar, 
is a dumdla or two-owned village, with in 1881 a population of 1916, 
and a weekly market on Wednesday. A well made road passes from 
Ano ten milos south-west to Bolbo. 

AvsAmnoBBBKii. Avsari Budrukh is a small town fifeea miles north-east of 
Khod, with in 1881 a population of 2778. The town was tho head- 
quarters of a petty division till 1862 when tho petty division was 
obolisbod. Tho potty divisional office, which is just outside tho west 


’ At Mhuolia’a tombafoiris still ticld m tbo l^bi olcronth of CHailra orMareli 
April. Bee below Ale. , ; Itiacnay, SS. ' weiaroa. 
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entrance of the town, is now used as a school. "Within and close to 
the west entrance is a temple of Bhairav built about a hundred years 
ago by one Shanharshet a Lingdyat Tdni. The hall, which is entered 
through a broad archway, is emborately painted inside with scenes 
from Hindu mythology. The outside of the temple which has several 
figures on the roof and spire, notably a Ganpati above the entrance 
arch, is every year re-painted in gorgeous colours. Facing the 
entrance are two fine lamp-pillars covered with brackets for Ughts 
and endii^ in square capitals adorned underneath with sculptured 
foliage. Bej'ond the lamp-piUar is a drum-house or nagdrkhdna on 
a stone canopy which contains a stone horse on a pedestal. 

Ba'ra'mati, north latitude 18° 10' and east longitude 74° 39', on 
the Karha^about fifty miles south-east of Poona, is a municipal town 
and the head-quarters of a petty division, with in 1881 a population 
of 5272. The 1872 census showed a population of 4975, of whom 4445 
were Hindus and 530 Musalmdns. The 1881 census gave an increase 
of 297 or 5272 of whom 4773 were Hindus and 499 Musalmdns. Be- 
sides the petty divisional revenue and police offices Bdrdmati has a 
municipality, a dispensary, and a post-office. The municipality, which 
was established in 1865, had in 1882-83 on income of £584 (Ils.5S40) 
and an expenditure of £466 (Rs. 4660). The dispensary was esta- 
blished in 1873. In 1882-83 it treated thirteen in-patients and 4081 
out-patients at a cost of £106 6s. (Rs. 1063). In 1637 Bdrdmati was 
included in the territory belonging to Shahdji the father of Shivdji.^ 
BdrSmati was the residence of the Ndik hanker family which 
intermarried with the Peshwds and of the famous Mardthi poet 
Moropant, a Rarhdda Brdhman, who flourished in the eighteenth 
century (1729-1794). In 1792 Captain Moor, afterwards the author 
of the Hindu Pantheon, described Bdrdmati as a large respectable 
town with strong fortifications. The Harha river divided the town 
and tlie host part was protected by a high waU. About a mile to the 
east was a tract of rich garden land.® In 1802 Fattehsing Mdne the 
general of Yashvantrdv Holkar attacked the Peshwa’s comp at 
Bdrdmati and routed his army taWng all the artillery.® General 
"Wellesley camped at Bdrdmation the 18th of April 1803 on his way 
from Seringapatam to Poona to seat Bdjirdv Peshwa on the throne. 
From Bdramati, to save it from destruction, ho made the famous 
march to Poona of sixty miles in thirty-two hours.® 

Bedsa,a smaU village of 220 people inMdval about Bto miles south- 
west of Khadkdla station on the Peninsula railway, gives its name 
to a group of two caves of about the first century a.h. The caves lie 
'in the Supati hills, which rise above Bedsa village, at a height of 
about 300 feet above the plain and 2250 feet above sea level. 

The caves may be visited from Harle or Khadkdla. From Kdrle 
the way to the caves leads south-east across the railway by a very 
rough rocky track about six miles east to Pimpalgaon and from 
Khadkdla a wallc round the west .base of a spur leads about two 
miles to Pimpalgaon!. . From Pimpalgaon a footpath leads about 550 


* Grant Duffs Marjltlids, 60. ® Moor’s Narrative. 344 • 315. 

® Grant Duffs Mnrdthds, 557.' * Despatches, 1. 160. 
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fool lip n sIcoT) liill sMo to fho crest of ii ravine nt n small temple of 
Tlic smoothly topped hill on the right of the templovrith 
tliQ jw.'iked conlrnl hoiid is lllmlriis nnd the heavy rugged cliff on the 
loft is ICluinn. From the temple tho path leads along a rough 
forruoo across some stream beds and up a short steep climh to tho 
caves. 

The two chief caves arc a chapel or elmilya nnd a dwelling cave or 
hij/ono both of them with very clear traces of being copied from 
wooden bnildiiigs. Tho chapel is nppronehed by a narrow lorty feet 
passage between two blocks of rock about eighteen feet high.^ A 
])iisongo five feel wide has been cleared betn'oen the blocks and tbo 
front of tivo ninssirc octagonal columns nnd two dcmUcolumns which 
Piijiport the cutublature at a height of about twenty-five feet. Their 
hn.'os are of the Mn or water-vessel paltcni from which rise shafts 
slightly taporing-imd surraomitcil by an ogee or fluted capital of the 
Persepolilun fy]io/ grooved vertically and supporting a iiufed torus 
in a square frame over which lie four thin square plates each project- 
ing over the one below. On each face of the uppermost plate 
croucb elephants horses and bulls with beautiful nnd well propor- 
tioned groups of men end women riding over tbcin. On tho pilaster 
to the right of tho entrance arc two horses’ with a man nnd woman 
seated on them. Tho whole is finely carved especially tho mouth 
and nostrils of the horses. Tho woman is eenfod astraddle on the 
horse, her left hand is niiecd nnd her right hand holds her hair. She 
has large square earrings, a brncolol near the wrist and another near 
the elbow, and a double anklet, the lower with bells. The man has a 
globe-shaped ornament on bis head. Tbo pillar to tho right of the 
entrance hns, on the cast face of tho capital, two seated or kneeling 
horses back to back. On tbc south horse sits a woman, her left hand 
on the liorso’s nock, her right fist closed and shaken nt the man. 
Tho woman wears a square earring a necklace nnd an anklet. Tho 
man faces cast and has his loft hand turned back clutching n curl of 
tho woman’s hair. His right hand is on the hoi'so’s neck. Do 
wears a necldace, which is n row of octagonal stones, and on his right 
arm arc four bracelets nnd on his left two. His wnistdoth is folded 
in bands which linng down tho side of tho horso. Tho horse has 
neither saddle nor bridle. Tho loft pillar hns, on the east face, two 
seated olophauts with a woman on tho north and a man on tho south. 
The woman is seated on tlie elephant and is pulled back by the man 
who draws hor by tho wrist. The loft arm is bent, tho hand resting 
on tho elephant’s head. The man's left hand drags tho woman's 
right hand nnd his right hand is broken. Tho man hns no hair on 
his face. Tho elephants are very finely carved. They have no 
tnsks which wore either of wood or ivory which has dropped away 
leaving hdos. Tho loft or south pilaster has a horse on the cast and 


“Tho lone passage in fWBt is left io got enfficiently baok to got tlio necessary 
lieiglit for tho front or facade. Kic blooka on either side hide tho greater part of the 
front. Fergusson and Bargesa Oavo lompiro, .»9. 

= The pillar and pilaster to the west nro ninch doser flu ted and more like Ashot 
pillara tlian thopillor and pilaster to tho cast. Ihe top of tho pillar below tho capital 
IS clearly Assyrian. 
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a bull on the u'es(. On the bull, wblcb is find}' can'cd, is u seated 
woniim -witb her loft band on tbo bull's neck and her right bond on 
the man’s shoulder. The man looks east : his left hand is on his 
left thigh and his right hand on the horse’s neck. 

The west or inner face of the right pillar has two elephants. On 
the nortli elephant is u womon seated bare to the waist. Sho wears 
heavy square earrings, a largo folded necklace hanging to the breasts, 
a waistband, and an anklet. Her right hand rests on the elephant’s 
temple and her left hand clutches the man's turban. On the south, 
that is the left, elephant, to one looking onl of the cave, is a woman 
in front and a man behind, both looking west that is facing the relie- 
shrinc. The woman has her left liand near the elephant’s ear and 
her right hand on the man’s neck. The man's right hand holds the 
woman’s left arm to keep her from dragging oil' his turban. His 
left hand is near tho waist of the woman. 

The west or inner face of the left pillar lios two horses. A woman 
is seated on the north lior.se and a man on tho south horse. Tim 
woman’s left hand rests on her hip and her right hand is raised 
above the horse’s neck. The man’s left hand is on the horse's neck ; 
his right hand catches the woman's hair. Comparuig the inner faces 
of tho two pillars, on the left pillar the man tries to carry away the 
woman and on tho right pillar the woman tries to take away the man. 

Tho veranda or porch within tho pillars is nearly twelve feet wide 
and in front 30' 2” long with two bcuchcrl cells projecting soinewlmt 
into it from tho back corners and one in the right end in front, with, 
over tho door, an inscription in one line rcconling : 

'Tho sift of Faihraanka, non of A'nnndn SathI, from Nn'sik.' 

The correspomling cell in the opposite end is only begun. Along 
tho base of the walls and from the levels of the lintels of the cell- 
doors upwards the porch walls are covered with the rail paltom on 
flat and curved siirfaccs, intonnixed with tho chaUyii window orna- 
ments but without any animal or human representations. This and 
the entire ahsenco of any figure of Bnddhu show the early or 
Hinilynna style of the eaves, probably of nhonl the first century nfter 
Christ. 

The door jamhs slant slightly inwards as do also (he inside pillars, 
another murk of its early ago. Tho interior is jy 4" long by 21’ 
wide. The gallery in the sill of tbo great window extends 3' 7" into 
the cave, which, besides the two irregular pillars in front, has twenty- 
four octagonal shafts, 10' 3" bigli, soparnfing the nave from tbo sido 
aisles 3' 6" wide. Over tbo pillars js u fillet 4" deep and then the 
triforium about four feet high. All tho wood work has disapjicarcd 
though tho pegs that kept it in its place may still bo scon.’ On tho 
pillars, ns late as 1801, could bo clearly traced portions of old paint- 
ing cbiofly of Buddha with attendants; but the caves linvo since been 
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’ Tlio «’oofl work would seem to linvo ili».ippciircil within llio l.nst twenty years. 
In 18H (Jonr. Jlom. Ur. Jloy. As. Sou. I. “tsiq tVe«torga.ir(l describes tbo c.ivo ns 
riblied, .sad nlioat ISQI a writer in tho Oriental Christiau Spectator (X. 17- IS) fonnd 
Iragments of timber lying on tbo door. . 
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ultit* null lift [mrc nf jlin pnmliuj* in IctU On five of the 

rijfhl {itllnhi (in' enrveti Jtiiflillii^t hnnlinl*!. The sislh jiillar from 
(lit* uitmiuv Im", iihmit ten feet from the ground, o control ami two 
n‘‘lc loltiK tiviiib(il\ The M'veiitit jiillar lino n ccntnil ivheel of the 
Iflic nnd eiile iloH’crs The eighth jiilliir lino n ft'iilra! fiymbol w'lli, 
nl'ove it, n J}uil(llii<‘t iriilcnl nml liehnv two lodmcs Tlio ninth pillar 
liiH (wo tnnnio Vij'nH nhinr nuil two Iot«'< M’ens bulow. The tenth 
pillar lull u smi-like circle for the wheel und trident nnd n lotus. 

Th'* iMjf/inhfi or relic ehrino has » bnwl fillet of roil ornament at 
the lt!i‘c and top of the cylinder from wbieli ri'.cs a second and 
htidrier cylinder ol“o ‘iirroimd'tl above with tlic roil ornament. The 
boa of the capital I'l small and is kiirmoiintcd by a very licary eapital 
in which, oat ofn lolim bitd, sinnds the ivoodeu shaft of the umbrella. 
The loji of the tiinbrelln has dkiptie.arcd. The relic shrine is daubed 
in front with leitlcad and worshipped ns llharmariij’s d/ieni or 
restinp-pliire. 

J<eavinj» the chapel nnd passing n well near the entrnnee about 
tweiitv pae(“iofrisn largi* uiifinishtd cell with in its bnckn water 
rivtcrii. Orcr the water cistern is an itrtcription in three lines of 
lolerably cle.ir letters which records : 

*Tlie is'llatous rift ofK«h«'MiD)«'« dmightor B*'in«illnlk»'. iho Maha'dOTl 
Mnhn'rAthliil sad vlfc of A'p-vlBriinaks.' 

Close by the niillnishivl cell is cave Jl. a rihdra or clwelling ravo 
but imiipio in ilesign with on arched roof and round iit the back liko 
n elmpei. Oiit.side, onecair.ach side of the enlrnncc^nre two benched 
cells. Tlic entronee is 17' 3' wide wib ii thin pilaster 3' 5' broad on 
each side, irithiu the entrance the cave is 18'2'widc irad32'o'’ 
divp to the b.ick of the apse and has cloven cells nil with benches or 
brtls. The cell doors have arches joined by a string course of roil 
pattern nnd, iu a lino with thcfinials of the arches, is nnotlicr similar 
course. The doors linvo plmn nrcliitrovcs nnd outside each architrave 
n pilaster. In the walls between the doors arc carved fnlse-grolcd 
windows. The whole envo has been plastered nnd was probablv 
painted, but it is now overlaid with a coating of smoke, In tlio back 
wall of tlio cave in a niche is a figure of the goddess Ycuimai thickly 
covered with rod paint. A mti sfoao lies ngamsi Uio wnlJ, a little 
to the right. 

Uoyond this and under slejis lending up to the loft is n small cell 
nnd m the stream beyond is a small open cistern (7' X 3' O') with 
sodretB cut in tho rock. About thirty feet beyond is another plain 
room about 14' 8' square with a door seven feet wide. 

On the rock behind a relic shrine or daghoha a short distance from 
Cave I. is a weather-worn inscrqition in two lines which rcooi-ds ; 

Thb ilupK of GobhutI, nntiro of Mn'rakailn, on A'Tonnkn (nnd) Fodopa'Uko. 
CnuBSd to bo jnndo by ABalomlto Bhoto, Inbabltnnt of. 


1 About 1801 the roof lind traces of iiiilistiiiet pomtmgs. The pillars oe« richly 
ond olabomtely piintcilonn ground ri>im«>d1y otlraic. llio proportions and ex- 
prcssiou of tlio Jigorct wot ndimraUe. On one siilo of the pillara w«s a figure holding 
naword and on another a figure. wiOi a sgaaro ulnte fan. On another pillar iiaa 
traceable iiart of a ecraico very muiute.y mfh t^uwers and birds, one of the 

birds as fresh and perfect as Jf fresh punted. Oriental ainstinn Spectator, 111. 17. 
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Bellie, twcnty-ono mile.? Ronlli-cast of Jjmnar, is ti lnr(;c villngo 
\ritli in. 1881 a popnlaiion of 2810 and a weekly muvkol on llondaya. 
Bolho belongs to n jlloglinl family who held a high position in 
Junnar in the seventeenth conluiy and who still enjoy the title 
of Nnwflbs of Bellie. They have married with the Nawiibs of 
Surat and the present proprietor is the son-in-law of Jiifar Ali the 
late Naw.4b of Surat. They have a largo mansion in Junnar town 
which is entered by a fine gatomiy.* To the south-east of Bclhe, 
near the ilusalmi'm burial-groundj is a Ilcinddpanti well. The well 
is about twenty yards square and is entered by two opposite flights 
of ton stops each. The walls have eighteen canopied niches four 
each on tho sides with steps and five each on the other two sides. 
The niches (3' x 1' G’ x 1') are square headed with carved side pillars 
and a finial consisting of a canopy knobbed at tho top. The south 
wall has a worn-out inscription. Close bj- the well is a Pir's tomb 
whore a yearly fair or tmif, attended by about 1000 people, is held 
on tho second day of the bright half of Chailra or Jlarrli-April. 

Bha'ja, n small village of 291 people in ilAval about seven miles 
south-west of Khadlciila and about two miles south of luirlo railway 
station, has a group of about eighteen early Buddhist eaves of about 
tire second aud first century n.c. A rough road lends about two miles 
south of tho Ktlrlo rest-house to Bhitja. Tho caves m-o about -100 
feet above tho village in tho west face of n sleep hill. 

Beginning from tho north tho first is apparently a natural 
cavern thirty feet long and slightly enlarged. Tho nest ten nro 
plain colls. Caro VI. is an inxjgular’coll much ruined and lialf filled 
up. The liall is irregular about fourteen feet square with two cells 
on each side and three in tho back wall with ehaitija window 
ornaments over all tho cell doors. Over the right side coll door in 
tho back wall is inscription one recording : 

"Iho gift of Bn'dhn’ (BoiUil) n rloughmnD’n wlfo.’ 

On the bade wall of cavo IX. is a frieze projecting 2' 2" with four 
ehaitya arches joined by the rail pattern. In front of tlic cave was 
a veranda which seems to have had pillars with animal capitals. A 
fragment of tho base of a piUar is left as also u broken capital with 
animal figures upon it. 

Cave XII. tho chailyn or chapel is tho best in the group, one of tho 
moat interesting in India, and, according to Dr. Burgos, s, one of the 
mo.st important to be found anywhere for the history of cave 
urchitccluro. Tho cave is fifty-nine feet long by about twonty-iiino 
feet wide with a semicircular apse at the hack and liuving an aisle 
3' 6" wide separated from the nave by twenty-seven plain octagonal 
shafts ir 4" high. Tho pillars rake inwards about 5" on each side, 
so that tho nave is 15' 6" wide at the lops of the pillars and 16' 4" at 
their bases. The dijf/lioha or relic shrine is eleven feet in diameter at 
the floor and tho cylinder or drum is four feet high. Tlio dome is six 
feel high and the box upon it is two storeyed, tlio upper box being 
horni out 1' 7" square inside with a hole in tho bottom 1' 8" deep and 
7" in diameter. Tho upper port of the box or capital is of n separate 
stono and liemi out, showing clearly that it held some relic. On four 
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of tlir pillnrs nro rarved in Ion- relief eoven oninmonts or Buddhist 
ry/nhok On the loft of the sovcntli pillar h a symbol fonnud of 
four fndoiiN round n oentre vrlikh perhaps contained a fan uith buds 
and loaves at the comers. On the eighth pillar, on the right side are 
tn-o Bowera and what looks like a fan nnd on the left side n posy of 
holy flowers. ^ 
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The roof is arched, flio arch rising from a narrow lodge over the 
triforiuin 7' fi' iilxivc the tops of the nilhirs and 20' 5' high from tho 
floor. The roof is ribbed inside with teak girders the first four of 
which, and parts of some of tho others, have given way or been pulled 
ddwn. The front must linve been entirely of wood and four holes 
an' nnide in the floor shuiring the position of the chief uprights. There 
are nl.so inorlkx's cut in the rock showing where one of the chief cross 
heains imi.st havo been placed, probably to secure the lattice work, in 
the iijincr part of tho window. Tho front of tlio groat arch is full of 
jiiii holes in three rows, about 170 in all, showing beyond doubt that 
some wooden, probably ornamental, facing covered tho whole of tho 
front. Tho fipircs on the front ate a female figure high up on tho 
left much weatherworn but with a beaded belt about f bo lions; two half 
figures looking out at a window in tho projocting side to the right of 
the great arch and on the same side the heads of two others in two 
small comparlinents and on n Jovel willi the top of tho arch. By tho 
side of Cave XII, but with tlio lino of its front coming out to tho 
south at n small ongto, is Cave XIII. (ho front qm'to gone and 
probably of wood. Tlio envo (80'x 14' G") 1ms a cell in each of tho 
back comers and three in tba bock wall. £.ach cell has a latticed 
window. Tho left coll has a fastening on tho door as if for a lock or 
bolt. The right cell has on nrclicd door and a stono bench. Of tho 
back wall cells two on the sides havo a singlo bench nnd the middle 
cell 1ms two with a small recess under each. Omr the doors of all 
the cells is the elaitija arch joined by a frieze of rail pattern. Over tho 
front of tho cave nro oronmcntal arches nnd a double course of rail 

pnttera. Close to Cave XIII., and facing a little more to tho north, is 

cavo XrV. (O' 8''x25' 0") with ono cell at tlio back nnd Ihrco on caeb 
side. Tlio front colls Imvo doublo beds -with n recess under each ; tho 
second on (bo left has no bed but a square uundow and the third on 
flio'riglit has no bed buMcads into im inner cell with a stono bench. 
Cave XV. is ubovo Cave XIII. and with Cave XVI. is reached by a stair 
to (ho south of CuTo X^. It is a small dwelling cavo (12' 0" x 10') 
witli a bench on tho right nnd two semicircular niches 2' 8" wide 
with arched tops surmounted by tho clrntya arch. At the back 
nro two benched cdls. Tho front wnll is gone ; tho terrace in front 
was about fivo feet wide nnd probably, ns shown by holes in tho roof, 
framed in wood work and projecting fom-ards. The front above this 
cave nnd cave XVI. is carved with thin chitHya arches and the rail 
pattern. Oavo XTII. roaehed by a doseont from caves XV. and XVI. 
IS a amn'tl divcllmS: 0®'’° 6"^ 12' 6") with three colls at the back 

nnd two at the right, ono of thorn with a bench. There is also a bench 
in the left end of tho hall and an irregular recess or cell. On tho 
right, near the door of the second coU, is inscription tu’o in two lines 
which records : 

•Tbo £ift offt coU feota S<<i'aiiBaTa» a Nayn of BhogavatL* 
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Near the cave nro two wells in a' rcccsa and over them is 
inscription three in two lines which records : 

' The religious gUb of a cistern by Vinhudatai son of XosUcl a groat tTTirrior.* 

At some distance alon^ the scarp is a large excavation containing 
a group of fourteen relic shrines or ddghobds of various sizes cut in 
the rock. As their inscriptions show, they ore tho tombs or tlnipos of 
monks. All have tho Buddhist rail pattern round the upper part of 
the drum. Five of them are under tho rock and vary in diameter from 
6' 3" to 4' 8" and of these two in front have the relic bos only on tho 
dome while tho three behind them have also heavy capitals, tho 
largest on the left joined to the roof by the stone shaft of tho umbrella, 
while, over the other two, the circle of tho umbrella is curved on the 
roof with a hole in the centre over a corresponding hole in tho capital, 
eridently to insert a wooden rod. Of the mno ddghohda outside tho rock 
roof, the fii’st to the north has a handsome capital 3' 8" high and very 
elaborately carved. ‘ As most of tho other ddghobds ore broken, it 
cannot be said how they wore finished exccptdhat tho eighth and 
possibly others were of the plain box form writhout any cornice. In 
four of the capitals under the roof arc holes on tho upx>cr surface as 
'if for placing relics and two have a dopression round tho edgo of tho 
hole as if for a closoly fitting cover. 

On the second ddglioba, going from north-cast to south-west, in 'tho 
front row is a weather-woni inscription in ono lino recording : 

'The Thupo of tho ronerable rovorond Dhomnstri.* 


On tho base of the third ddgkoba is inscription five in ono lino 
recording . . of tho TOnocabla rovorond AlnpUcinaka.' 

On tho base of the fourth ddghoba is inscription six in ono very 
indistinct line recording: 

* [The Thupol of tho vononiblo TOTorond Saaebadina. ' 

On the capital of one of the ddghobds under the rock is inscription 
seven in one lino recording ; 


‘ Tho vonoroWo rererond. ’ 


There is on eighth inscription much weather-worn nnd difficult to 
read on tho dome of the large relic shrine which stands firet in tho 
front row. 


Farther along the liill scarp is a small chamber, with a coll at tho 
right end, much filled np but with a frieze, ornamented by female 
figures and relic shrines in high relief, supporting a moulding with 
rmic shrines in half relief and with an arohed roof onl}' half of which 
remains. On the w'oU ore some curious sculptures. Farther olong 
the hill scarp, under the first waterfall, is a small empty round coll ; 
under the second is a large square room with three cells at each side, 
partlj' filled and much ruined ; under tho third waterfall is a small 
round cell ^vith a relic shrine. 

In 1879 a very old and most interesting cave was discovered in the 
BhAja scarp further to the east. When first found the cave was 
filled nearly to the roof of the veranda with mud and earth. Tho 
veranda pillars and the sides of tho entrance doors are broken away. 
Tho cavo faces north and is a $mall dwelling cave ■with a somewhat 
irrcgidar haU (16' 6" x 17' 6") . There are two cells in the inner -wall ono 
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and ° erandT^' remarkable scnlpfurcs in the hall 

On the loft wall of the cave is a standing male figure (5’ 9"x2' 81 
with lips compressed, no face hair, and feet ca^^'ed as if walking 
towards the right The legs are crossed, the right leg brought 
behind the loft leg. The left hand holds the hilt of a heavy thick 
dagger that is tied on the left Jiip. The right hand grasps a spear. 
The headdress is curious and heavy. The hair is rolled into a big 
dome. There are heavy earrings m"th five rings and a heavy double 
necklace, On the upper arms is a brood belt with pointed side 
plaits. On the lower arm are five bracelets. The figure wears a 
waislcloth. Orer the right shoulder is the sacred thread. The feet 
arc hare. The dagger on the left hip is heavy and hroad-hladed; 
the spear has a head like a modem spear, and a knobbed head on 
the ground like a mace. The other figure (3' 7'x 1' 6") on the left 
wall is also standing. It holds a spear in the right hand and the 
loft hand rests on the waistband. A sbouldercloth is thrown over 
the loft shoulder. The hair is tied m a dome which is not properly 
finished. In the back wall of the care below is a small figure 
holding up the seat and on the right side is another small figure. 

In the left end of tbs veranda the small central pillar has a capital 
carved info figures, a horse below and a woman from the waist up, 
Tho right band holds up the roof. The figure has a carious head- 
dress as if the hair was done up with wreolths of pearl, and big 
earrings, double necklace, and hanging stomacher. The right corner ■ 
of tho capital is another female centaur with triple and fivefold 
bracelets. Between the earrings is a female head. The figures at 
the side of the capitals are like the ^hime in the Karle chapel cave. 
In the comer arc more centaurs male and female with different head- 
dresses and not bolding up the rooA 
In the front wall on tho loft is a standing male £guro with tbo 
hair iS^ into a groat domed beaddivss. So bolds a double spear in 
bis left hand which is held to bis breast and bis right hand rests on 
the handle of a broadbladed htltari-liko dagger. Below the sheath 
of the dagger show the ends of the double spear. The case of the 
dagger is tied on with a cloth. Un his ujpper arms ffreat ornnmPTifo 
stretch from near the elbow to the shoulder. In the cars arc hnee 
earrings and round the ne^ is ra elaborately ean-ed necklanl 


Many threads are gathered f^ethcr Avith a plate or mdtfalia. °Aho^ 
is a double necklace one of them mth plates, the upper with heiirl 
like an amulet. , The earrings ^e very heavy^ Ukc a snake with soven 
coils. The face is broken. The figure wears elaborate bratTf 
in four sets of four rmvs each fastened into plates. A shouM? i 
is drawm over tho left shoulder and round tho Waist is e 
waistdofh'with many folds. There seem to be other sldrfs lit 
The middle figure is a man with much bushy honddrcM 
from the last Se wears a necklace of big heads and below t^f^^ 
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breast a double necklace. Ho wears a abouldoroloih or porbaps a 
sacred thread. His right hand hold n dogger of which the case 
remains. Below a waistcloth falls nearly to the right ankle and to 
the left knee. His left hand hold two spears of which the lou’or 
ends remain. 

On. the right are three figures ; a standing male with a headdress 
like the fii’st figure, the hair seeming to fall domi the right shoulder. 
The figure wears a big hanging necklace ; the earrings are different 
from the first figure but broken. There is a third nccldace like a rich 
band, one side shown on the right chest and the other side shonung 
on the left. Behind the back is a quiver stocked with arrows. In 
his right hand is n bow and his loft hand is on a dagger tied to his 
left hip. His foot are bare. His waistcloth hangs in heavy full 
folds. To the right of this figure is a window of stone lattice work 
and below the window to the right arc n mole (1’ 7''xl' 2") and a 
female demon (2' 2" x 1' 2"). The female demon is big and fat with 
staring e}'os and a tremendous moutliful of teeth ; in her raised right 
hand is a hammer. Tho male demon to the right is sinollcr and in 
trouble, his right hand being eaten by some large animol with 
orocodilc-likc jaws. Above the male demon is a man riding a horse, 
his feet in stirrups. Ho wears n necklace of great rows of beads. 
The horse has a jaunty or ckhoga headdress. Tlic rider holds the 
reins in his right hand and a spear in the left. His right foot is in a 
stirrup. A demon holds up the left hind and front feet of tho horse. 
Below tho horse’s belly is a man like a king. The group^ seems to 
represent a demon carrying off a king. On tho right a king stands 
in a chariot lilcc a Greek car drawn by four horses. He weors a 
double nedclace like flowers, and a handsome headdress. ^Vith him 
in the chariot are two women, one behind him holds an umbrella tho 
other in front has a flywhisk. They have rich ornaments and waist- 
bands. The horses arc treading llio female demon who lies face- 
down. In tho back ground is a chief. To tho right is another 
curious group. Below, near tho lower left corner, is a chief seated 
one lo"' on tho seat, the other hanging down; and close by on tho 
very Teft is a sacred iroo hung with garlands and rail at the 
foot. Close to tho king’s left n Avoman brings a spiltoon and a 
water-pot ; behind is a woman with a fipvhisk and a man. Below 
is a group, a man plnjung a stringed instrument and a woman 
doncing. To the right of tho tree is some wild animal perhaps a 
hippopotamus and below is a fallen bullock and further to the right 
a great crocodile’s head. Above a woman with a horse’s head 
clutches tho shouldercloth of a man on the left and is carrying him 
off. A little above are two small elcphant-likc heads, a tiger eating 
a door or a cow, and a small elephant gnawing at the foot of a big 
elephant, tho central figure in the group. Abo\'o _n small cleiilmnt 
kills a tiger and OA'cr it is a tree porliaps the Acacia cirisa. Higher 
to tho loft, above the seated king, is a sacred tree lA'ilh many male 
and female figures on it, the men with headdresses like peaked 
nightcaps. Above, on the left, a male figure floats down, and from 
tho right comes up a man with a dagger in his right hand. On tho 
large elephant which forms the central figure in the group rides a 
great king. Round his nock great garlands have been hung, Avhicli 
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tip to the olboiv, aroendrded 
«njrc 7 ? . right handholds the elephant goad 

Rnh.V? “ iwsed to his chest and grasps tbeSowor garLd. 

W pL? ® “ coat and astiiped 

Traistoloth and a cloth wound round his face under the chin. In his 

hands he holds a double sticlc and a flag with a Buddhist trident abore 
It. *b®|'0 a man. behind the olefiant and something else like a 
tree. The elephant moves along carrying in his trunk an aoada tree 
tom up by the root. 

. The group on the end wall ate the demons attacldng the king 
and beating him. Then on tho side wall comes Lord Buddha 
in his chariot and crushes tho demons. The big group seems to 
show tho 'slate of things before Buddha taught. The kings enjoy 
themselves with plnying-mon and dancing-women and all the animd 
kingdom is at strife one beast preying on another. Above, Buddha, 
the peaceful conqueror, unarmed and adorned with flowers, brings 
all to order.* 


On the inner wall above the door is a frieze of alternate topes and 
figures holding up the roof. The topes are somewhat hke the 
Amrilrati tope. On the left side walls under the centaurs is a frieze 
dose to the ground. In the left comer is a bullock, then a winged 
horse or bullock, next a standing man with his hands raised above 
his head. Then comes a ehiet-liko or important persanage well 
' dressed on a horse his bare feet in stirrups. Then follow three men 
one above the other, then a man with both his hands raised over his 
head. Then two bulls goring a fallen mole figure. The headdresses 
in tho cave are h’ko those in the Bharhut Stupa in the Central 
Provinces about a hundred miles north-east of Jabalpur, though the 
ornaments of the Stupa are not so old. 

Prom the position of the cave in a place not nearly so well smt^ 
for a cove as tho big one (XII.) it looks ns if Cave XII. was first made, 

BnAvsAw. • BIiavsariorBllOSari,ol6oknownnsBhojmr,isthe&stBtngeon 

tho Nilsik road about eight miles north of Poona. It stads m 
slighth’ rising ground in o bare rookyuplnnd, perhaps about anund^ 
feet above tho level of Poona. The vDlnge is of considerable size 
with smaU houses and to the north a Iovot pond. The Poqna-Xdsik 
rood passes north and south about a hundred yards to the east of the 
village. Tho place is remarkable for a number of large rude stone 
enclosures to tho east south nnd west of village. 

/fade Stone In the space between the Poona-Ndsik road and the village, the 

jSnetosures, foundations of o wall of large rough stones enclose a large plot of 
grounA According to the idllagers this was the village hat or citadel, 
but the example of Khondoba^s enclosure, about 300 yards to the 
south-east, and of other endosiires to the south and the south-west of 
the village shows that the space enclosed by tills wall was set apart 
for funeral or other religious purposes. Inside of the line of the 
enclosing waB are the remains of three mounds from three or four to 
about sdven feot high. The mound to the east, close to the road, is 
known ns Mkni’s temple. It is about three or four feet high and 
about twelve paces square and is covered with stones most of them 


' Compara Fergusaon and Burgess’ Care Temples, '6I.S-C23. 
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rough but one hollowed ns if for a conduit or water-pipe. In the 
60 u&-west of the enclosure is a mound about six feet high which is 
known as the mosque and seems to have traces of modem building ; 
and a few paces to the north is a lower mound, two or three feet high, 
which looks like an old burial moimd. 

A few paces to the south-west of the mosque heap, leaning 
against a wall, is a fairly preserved battle or hero stone. It has a 
funeral um at the tern and below five panels of carved figures. In the 
lowest panel at the foot a mnn lies dead and above his body are three 
cows showing that the hero of the stone lost his life in a cattle raid. 
In the next panel on the visitor’s left a man with a spear fights two 
men on the right with shields and swords. In the panel above is 
Shiv’s heaven with the hero in the centre and apaards or heavenly 
damsels dancing at the sides.' In the top panel the hero in heaven 
worships the Ung. To the west of a rest-house, a little further to the 
south-west, are two standing stones one of them 8' 6" x S', and about 
twenty-five paces further west are two more about seven feet high. 
Passing northwards by the east of the village and along the south 
bank are several smim shrines some of them of large rough 
stones. On a bank in the north-west comer of the pond are three 
battle or hero stones. The stone to the east, which measures 3' 10' x 
T 7" X r, is covered with redlead. It has an urn on the top and three 
panels of carving below. On a band of stone about two inches broad, 
below the um, are letters of the tenth century but too worn to be 
read. Below the figures are clearly out and well proportioned. In 
the lowest panel are four cones and a prostrate human figure ; in the 
panels above a man on foot with bow and arrows fights three footmen 
armed with spears and bows and arrows and three horsemen behind. 
In the top panel on the left a mnn and woman worship something like 
a water-pot and on the right another man worships. The carvings, 
on the two other battle-stones are too broken to make out. To the 
west of the pond and on the northern bank are some patches of 
ground thickly strewn with boulders. But as far as they were 
examined they showed no signs of artificial arrangement. Betuming 
along the south bank of the pond and passing about 160 yards along 
the road on the right close to the road a complete widl or row of 
rough stones, several of them meaeuriug about four feet by tbiee feet 
and six inches thick, encloses a plot of ground about thirty-five feet 
square, the ground within the enclosure being no higher than on the 
outside of it. Near the centre is a grave of dressed stones apparently 
more modem than the enclosing wall. Abouttwo hundred yards to the 
southeast is a small whitewashed shrine of Ednhoba, a form of Krishna 
who, on the dark eighth of Bfa’dww in August -September, enters into 
his worshippers and makes them dance. To the east is a line of mde 
graves belonging to Kdnboba’s worshippers most of whom seem to be 
Ghambhdra and Mhdrs. The ground to the south of this shrine 
and west nearly to the road is strewn with lines and enclosing walls of 
big stones, sometimes a small circle surrounded by a large square 
and with an occasionally solitary standing stone, and here and there 
a small built shrine. Close to Kdnhoba’s temple, a little to the south, 
is a small shrine made of four big stones, two side, a back, and a roof. 
It is open to the east and measures 5' 7” long by 3' 6" broad- and 
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6' iligli, Al llio back arc about tirclrc sidoU round stones sacred to 
ibe goddess Satvdi. Tbc elirincis apparently modem but is intecesting 
from its likeness to some of the rude stone tombs end shrines whi(£ 
Imre been found in the South Deccan and on the Jllalahdr coast. A 
foTV paces to tlio south is an upright pillar-like stone 4' 3" out of the 
ground and rvith faces about ci^teon inches broad. Close to this 
ataiuliug stone seven largo hlocks of trap enclose a circle about twelve 
feet in diamctcT. Another of the enclosures is about thirty-eight feet 
square. rn.s 3 ing sovoral more enclosures, some of them with small 
III (Klom shrines to jrnraU or Ghoda SatvAi, about 200 yards to the south- 
east, is one of the best preserved of the endosures. It measures about 
1 70 feet ca.sl and west by 110 foot north and south. The wall is about 
four feel braid of undressed stones, many of them roughly round and a 
fool or I wo in diameter, and at interwris larger stones about tb^ or 
fourfecl high and fhiw! feet broad. Ncartho middle of the eastftce is 
a galo with iho largo slones as pillars. They arcobout five feetap^ and 
stand about six fool out of Iho ground with 

from afoot to n footand a half. Aheutsix y^^stothewest rffeste 
and about sixteen feet apart ate two low mounds with plinths of gi^ 
muolisfoncs (4' X 3' and 3' 6' y 2-) pded in three or four layers 

is rouchlv fifteen feet square with stones ns m^ as 4 5 lay 3 9 ^d 
. 111 . nnri n fmr stones about two feet lughcr on the 
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platform stands to the east of Mahfidev’fl temple. About six paces 
to the south is a small tomb about six feet square. About nine paces 
to the south is another square (44* x Id"), on outside line of stones 
about four feet broad and the inside level Trith the ground and bare. 
The centre was mened and dug about two feet below ground level 
but nothing was nmnd. It seems to be the site of a temple or shrine 
rather' than a burial mound. About fourteen paces west of the 
central pair of tombs is a shrine of Ehandoba about twelve feet 
square with, in front to the east, a apace about fifteen feet square 
enclosed by a wall of rough stones about three feet high. The 
shrine is built on on old mound which seems to have been round 
or oval. On each side of the shrine-door are fragments of two old 
carved pillars. The lintel and side posts of the door are also 
old and carved with two dr three rows of elegant* but much worn 
tracing. The dome of the shrine, though modem, is in the cross- 
corner style. Near the centre of the floor is a small ling and near 
it a small bull. In the back wall is a centre figure of Shandoba with 
Banii on the visitor’s right and Mhalsa on the visitor’s left. There 
ate a few other figures of attendants. Passing across the main 
road to the south of the village stretch low rolling hillocks 
blackened with large boulders. A large number of the boulders 
have been broken by Beldars and carri^ away, but many remain. 
The arrangement is confused and the lines are irregular and with 
many gaps, but there is enough to show that almost all of them 
are arranged in walls enclosing large spaces, in many cases with 
inner enctosimes, and in a few of the inner endosures some large 
pointed standing stones and low mounds inside. One of these mounds 
W'ns opened and dug through earth andmuritw about three feet below 
the surface to rook but nothing was found. Still these stones are in 
great numbers and of large size (3' x S' or 4' x S') and almost all the 
lines of stones bear traces of arrangement and apparently belong to 
some old burial monuments. Low mounds stretdi to the weatmost of 
them, topped with a thick cluster of boulders generally with one or two 
large pointed stones. Fresh earth-marks on some of these stones 
show that the circles have been lately repaired or completed and that 
they are used as eattle-pens or stack-yards. Others seem to be old 
and are arranged round a shrine or a rude painted stone. On the 
top of onehpook is an enclosure of big stones thirteen paces by 
ten, with an inner enclosure of smaller stones (12' x 7') with a long 
low stone at the west end smeared with tedlead and worshipped ^ 
Mhasoba. About fiftjr paces to the north is one of the quaint brines 
made of four stones, side and back stones and a flat roof resting on 
them Inside is a stone about 18" high daubed with red piint 
rouglily shtiped as tJie homo of Chcdoba. About a quarts of u 
mile further west beyond a belt of rich lowland are more boulder, 
strewn knoUs. The stones are arranged in large enclosures containing 
small circles or squares many of them marked by some specially 
large standing stones. They stretch to the west and to the north- 
west for many hnndred yards. According to one of the villagerB 
they are t^ sites of the houses when the village was a city in 
the times of the Gravli kings. But they are too irregular and the 
enclosures intersect each other too much to be either the sites of 
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uuucvi ui vuiiiirijuiis. vu uuvniBi nuvu uuom xvu yams noiin, itiui 
mi rnclOTing circle, is a small stone temple of Mohfidov with a fragment 
of a pillar near the gate of the enclosure wall and insidoof the endo- 
siiro an old well-carved but broken bull, A few paces cast of the temple 
enclosure among some tombs is a curious shrine, a large Sat stone rest- 
ing on tlirco large pointed stones. It is said to be a tomb. About 
half n mile to the north-east of the nllngo aro scTcral low hillocks 
strewn willv boulders. At n distance they look much like the bonlder- 
covored luUooks near the village, but examination shows that the stones 
arc in their natural position, apparently the mins of a wcathorwom 
knoll. Thougli the stones arc of much the same form and siae as those 
nearer the rnIJagc, unlike them they show no signs of being picked 
out, arranged, or set in the ground. 

As far as they hnvo been oxawmed none of the stones in there 
mounds, L'nes, or walls have any writing or any other sign of the chisel. 
The (bscovory of pieces of hones in one of tho mounds supports the 
view that tlicso circles and heaps of stones and tho sohtaiy standing 
atones am funeral monnments. AJ^ithoatkttewor the direOTwy m 
further relies it is impossible, even within ^ 

ace of these monuments. There seems no reason to doubt that 

tlmv arc old, ccrtainlv older than the Musalmhns, and probably older 
llmli the Silithiiras or tho Yddavs (850 -1310) because the camng 
if battLstones wastheform of moaumeut 
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show that the A o nffnehed to a vide barinl mound in 

All inscriptiou on “ mound was raised about b.c. 200 

Sopdra »®“'-®“*X?S fhrKhond tribe. Ibondisthe same as 
in honour of a porso M o ^ surname among 

ffbondandapp^nfly M ^ present 

Tliiina and o^**®*^ „ ” . the North Deccan. The mention 

tho ^ gtones and the reverence for the deid wl^h is 
of Kods in the P , . nf the Bensol Kols and the Godnyan Nois, 

sojnarkedacharaeterisfaccd ttoDenem ^™ 

suggest that these ^ Stone monmnmts like 
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nearly Mnsalin^ii timea Teas believed to have some special sacrcdncss 
or fitness for memorials to the dead. 

According to Gfeneml Haig, B.1!)., who has lotely been living 
among them,* the Kois of the lower Godd-vari are a cheery half -naked 
people who burn the dead, bury the ashes, cover them with a slab of 
stone, and at the head set another stone of great size. Occasionally in 
forest tracts are rows of stones five or ten or even fifteen or twenty 
feet high and weighing several tons. Smaller stones mark the graves 
of chiMren. In countries where stone is difficult to get the custom 
ceases. The Eois of the plains have given up ruising tomb-stones. 

These rude endosures, circles, mounds, and open-air fiat-topped 
tombs or shrines have a double interest. They seem to be the 
originnl of the Puddhist stupa or burinl-mound and its encircling 
rail, and they have a more curious but less certain connection with 
the rude stone monuments of North Africa and "West Europe. In 
the Deccan the fondness for tombs is still strong among Marnthiis 
and other classes, and the enclosure wall or rail seems to survive and 
to have its origin in the rude circles that surround the shrines of 
Vetfil, Ohedoba, and other spirits whose worship forms so largo a 
part of the religious observances of the lower classes of Deccan 
Hindus. The original object of the circle of stones, to keep evil 
from passing in to annoy the central object of worship,^ lives in the 
circle of shipdia or guardians who live in the stones which snrround 
the centrol Vetdl. 

BMgvan, a small village twentVfour miles north-west of Inddpur, 
within 1881 a population of 1418, has a weekly market on Sunday. 

Bllima'sliailkar,^ in the village limits of Bhovargiri, at the 
source of the Bhima river about thirty miles north-west of Khed, has a 
famous temple of Mahddev sold to bo one of the twelve great lings of 
India.^ Bhimashanhai is at the crest of the Sahyadris 3448 feet 
above sea level. Here, in a dip in the hill top 3090 feet above sea 
level, and surrounded by three or four wooded heights, is the holy 
source from which the Bhima tricldes in a tiny stream into a smaU 
built cistern. After it reaches the plain, the Bhima receives the 
Bhdma, Indrdyani, Mutha-Mula and Nira from the right, and the 
Ghod and Sina from the left. It passes east through Poona and 
Sholdpur, and, after touching the north-east border of Bijapnr, 
flows through the Nizdm’s territories where it meets the Krishna 
near Bdichur about 400 mileB. 60 uth-eo 8 t of Bhimfishankar. 

Close to the cistern which receives the infant flow of the Bhima 
are two temples of Mahddev one old and out of repair and the other 
modern buUt by the famous Poona minister Ndna Padnavis 
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VChureli Missionnry Intelligence and Becord, TH, 82, 616. 

‘ The eleven other greet Hnaa ere Amareshver near Ujjain ; Gautameehrer un- 
hnown ; KedArcahvar in the Him.'ilayaa ; hlahdkAl in Ujjain ; MallikArjnn on the 
Shriehoil lull in Tolingan ; OmHr on the Karbada ; BAmeshvar in BAmeshvar island 
near Cape Ganaarin ; Sonuahvar in-S^uAth FAtan in KAthiAvrAr ; TrimbakcshT.ar 
at Trimbak in NAsik j VaidyanAth "at Bergad in the SAnthal district of Bengal ; and 
Vishveshvar at Benares. - 

’ The late Mr. G. H. dohns, CS..f Bombay Gazette, 15th March 1884. 
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(17C4* 1800) and fim'sbcd by his mdorr. The old temple is a plain 
solid structure built of dark stone, ^vith n vaulted roof much like the 
Hormim crj'pta often found under English cathedrals and abbeys. 
In the hull or maiida}} is a rough stone Handi and in the shrine a 
metal cast with five heads representing the god BhimiSshankar. 
Hung on an iron bar supported between two strong stone pillars, to 
the cost of the old temple, is a larM bell weighing three to four 
hundredweights.^ Embossed on the race of the bell is a minute human 
iiguTO perhaps tlio Virgin. Mary with a Maltese cross obovo and the 
figures 1729 below, showing the year in which the bell was cast. The 
bell is worshipped by the people, and the cross, the human figure, and 
the date arc painted with rcdlcad. According to the temple priest the 
boll was brought from Viisind near Knlydn in Thdna probably from 
some Portuguese church or convent about 1739 when Bassein 1018 
token by the Mnrnthds. The old temple was originally much larger 
than it now is ns its size was greatly reduced to make room for the 
new temple of Ndna Fodna^. The now temple is also built of dark 
atone and the epiro rises in. the form, of a cone surmounted, hy a 
pinnnclo. All round tho outer wall of the lower part of the temple 
runs a row of small fignres and gods in niohes. The east front of 
tho temple has much ornamental work. Tho rain dripping from 
tho comont over the door has formed fringes of stalachtes which 
harmonise with the fretwork, ofifoctivoly comhiiMg nature ond art 
in tho docorotion of tho temple front.* Tho templo enjoys a yearly 
Government grant of £9G 8s. (Re. 964) in cash and land assessed 
at about £20 (Es. 200). Tho affairs of tho temple are managed by 
six horcditaiy vahivdtddrs who receive the endowments. A vearly 
fair, ottonded by about 20,000 pfigrims from all parts of the Deccan 
and tho Konkan, is hold on Malidihivrdtra in Fehmory-Moroh ond 
lasts for two or three days. 

told of the origin of the holiness of Bhi- 


mJshankan According to one, whdoMohddcv was resting after 
a successful but fatiguing contest with a demon nmned Tnpu^sur, 
Bhimak, a mythic king of Oudh of the sun hno, came to do 
penonco hofoii tho god ond esk forgiv^ess for woimdmg, duMg a 
W;two seers in the form of doer. Shiv pardon^ Bhimak and 
Sd to grant him any boon he desired. B^mak asked ^at the 
Bweot whidi was still fresh on Shiv s brow might be changed mto a 
river for tho good of mankind. According to the other legend, the 
place fii'st came into repute about the middle of the fourteenth 
century after Christ. When cutting timber in the Bhimdshankar 
valley one Bhatirdv found Wood gushing out of one of the trees. 
Bhatirdv brought his cow to the tree and dropped her milk on the 
stump ond the woimd healed in one night. A ling of Mahddev came 
out <tt the tree and Bhatirdv built a shme on the spot. _ 

From the temples a side path leads to a shrine on nsmg ground 
which wives 0 wide view of the -sacred' Bhimdshankar valley with 
many fee trees on tho surrounding hills and * luxuriant growth of 
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evergreen bushes. ' Though from the Nonkan side the top of 
Bhirndshenknr looks bare it really is well ■wooded. From the crest, 
in the morning light, the Honknn looks spread oat like a map. 
hldtherfln from Panorama to Gdrbat point stands boldly out straight 
in front. 

Boribyal, o village of 543 people on the Slnla a feeder of the 
Bhima about twenty miles north of Bdramati, has a station on the 
Peninsula railway 53i miles south-east of Poona. The 1880 railway 
returns showed 5115 passengers and no goods.^ 

Cha'kail on the Poona-Nasik road six miles south of Hhed and 
eighteen miles north of Poona is a market town, with in 1872 a 
population of 3164 and in 1881 of 4055. The weekly market is 
held on Thursday. Ghdkan has a Collector’s bungalow and an old 
fort famous in Deccan history. In the bungalow enclosure under a 
tree is an old stone ■with a carved figure like Lakshmi-Ndrdyon 
except that there is a bull in the right corner. 

The fort was dismantled in 1858. About 1836 it was described by 
Grant Duff as nearly square with bastionefi f ronta and comer towers. 
The walls wore high surrounded by a ditch wet on the north side and 
thirty feet deep by fifteen -wide all round. The fort had one entrance 
on the east through five or six goteways. Beyond the wall was an 
outwork of mud -with a ditch locally said to be the remains of a 
fortification made in 1295 by an Abyssinian chief. The earliest 
certain notice of OhAkan is in 1443 when Malik-ul-TujSr, the leading 
Bahmnni noble who was ordered by Ala-ud-din II. (1435-1457) to 
reduce the sea coast or Eonkan forts, fixed on Chaknn as bis headquar- 
ters. In one of his 'Konkan expeditions Malik-ul-I^jdr advanced 
with the Moghals into a woody country, where os his Deccan and 
Abyssinian troops refused to march, Malfic was slain ■with 500 Moghals 
and the rest retired.® Contrary to the advice of the Deccan ofiicers, 
who tried to persuade them to ivithdraw to their estates, the Moghals 
fell back on Chakan. The Deccan officers sent a false message to the 
king that the disaster was due to Malik-ul-Tujdr’s rashness and to the 
turbulence and disobedience of the Moghals, who, they said, were 
now in revolt. The king ordered the Moghals to be put to death 
and the Deccan nobles attacked Ghdkan. After the siege had lasted 
two months, the Deccan officers forged a letter from the king 
and persuaded some of the Moghals to leave the fort. They gave an 
entertainment to the rest in the fort, and while ‘the feast was going 
on, attacked them and put them to death. At the same time one 
party of the Moghals outside the fort were attacked and every male 
was put to death. Another party who were more on their guard 
made good their escape. The survivors succeeded in convicting the 
Deccan nobles of their treachery and procured their punishments. 
From this time Chakon and Junnar continued miHtary posts. In 
1486 Zain-ud-din the commandant of Chdknn revolted, and Nizdm- 


* For tile minor stations of TSoribyil,’ Chinchvad, K&rlc, Khadkiln, Kbandtila, 
Khedgaon, Loni, PAtas, ShclArridi, Uruli, Vndgaon, and Yovat, the railway retnnis 
give no details after 1680. The dgntes are grouped under the head Minor Stations. 

" Briggs' Ferishta, II. 436 - 430. 
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on Cl id.Bn, was himself the first to scale the iralK and had helwd 
ecwnfccnof hw men to win a footing Wore the garrisen & 
fl/nra. Zmn-ud-du) nnd his men fought with great hTarery.hul 
ihcir mder ims Ail/cd mid tLo rest smrendcrea. Prom Chfikan 
itlimad nmrohed against end defeated the Bahmam’ anny,* In 
I5fi5 the tenth iUimndnagor king Bnhddar (1595- 1599) gianfed 
Clidbn \rif fa other places in the Poona diatriot to Maloji Bhonsla the 
gmndfnllicr of Sbirdji.* In 1C36 Mdhmnd of BiiSpar (1626-1666) 
concluded a treaty with the Moghuls imdcnrhieh the iSmadnagar 
territory eras diflded Ictwccn BiiaTOr and the Moghala, Bii&pvir 
securing the country behreen the Bhima and tho Kira, as far north 
as Clitlkan.’ In this division of territory Oh&han oonfinned to 
remain in tho possession of Shdlidji in char^ of a hrave commandant 
Phiraiigitj! Karsala. TFhen, about 1647, Shivdji was tijing to 
establish his authority io his father’s Poona cstntos, he m over 
Phirangitji irithout much.troablc.* In 1663 Slidistokhdn a Msgbal 
gcnoml was sciil to puiu'sh Shivdji for his incursions into Mcgbal 
territory. 'Shdistckhdn took Sxipa and marched 'to Cbdkan Trhich 
Was still bold by Pbirangafi ITarsdln. After osamiBing its bastions 
ond xtoBs tho Afogiuif army opened trenches, ereofed hat tcriss, threw 
up iiitrcnchmcnts round their own position, and began to sap 
tho fort vritli mines. Heavy rains greatly interfered with the 
fifoghal operations,^ The powder was spoiled ond bows lost their 
stn'nga, but tho siege ms rigoroady pressed and the front vvaDs 
wore broached. Though hard pressed, the garnsoa sallied forth on 
dark nights into the troaehes and Fought mtb saiprising boldness 
SomctlmcB a itardtba forye From outside combwod with the imrrwnn 

in making a fomtatta<Am broad daylight and placed the fronS 

great danger. .After tho siege had lasted about two mS « 

rest anud rums and blood. At dovni ther rmL-nH +n « ^ 
puttmg many of tbo garrison to the owoifoarried Ih? 

• Worfng aoticoj (Maritltia, 73) tiafe acnidiD- to n, ®: 

bytlymg s papor kits mtli a %ateil.aiatcli ft Jb 'usesiaui bloifn 

iloaiou VU Sm to a sbell, . . ‘ ««»*'« to Do,^ 
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until they had lost about 900 men. The survivors of the garrison 
retired to the citadel and did not surrender till reduced to ex- 
tremities. Shdistekhdu treated Phirangdji with great respect and 
sent him in safety to Shivdii by whom he was praised and rewarded.^ 
According to an inscription at Ohdkan dated H. 1071, Shdistehhdn 
repaired -ttie fort in 1663.® ChSkan was left in charge of one Uzbek 
Khdn.'' After Shivdji’s surprise of Shdistekhdn in Poona city in 1663, 
Prince Muazzim was appointed viceroy, and the main body of the 
Moghal army retired leaving strong detachments at Chfikan and 
Juimar, About this time ShivAji, who had gone to Poona to hear a 
sermon by the great Vdni saint TukArAm, narrowly escaped being 
made prisoner by the garrison of GhAkan.® In 1667 ShivAji obtained 
from Aurongzeb the title of BAja and the district of ChAkan along with 
Poona and Supa.® In 1671 the Moghal general Diler Khdn captured 
Chakan andLohogad with a largeMoghal force.® In 1685 Aurangzeb's 
rebel son Akbar was intercepted near OhAkon and defeated by the 
Moghal forces.® In 1796 Baloba TAtya seized and imprisoned 
in ChAkan BaburAv Phadke the commandant of the Peshwa’s 
household troops. In the 1818 MarAiha 'Wor, a force under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Deacon came before GhSkan on the 25th of 
February 1818, bringing from Poona a detachment of the Bombay 
European Begiment and some howitzers and guns, the heaviest m 
them iron and brass twelve-pounders. The garrison made a show 
of resistance. On the first day one of their guns was disabled, 
and on the some evening preparations were made for establishing a 
breaching -battery within 250 yards of the western face. The brass 
twelve-pounders were first brought down to battery early on the 
26th to take off' collateral defences, and the enemy still con- 
tinued the fire-they had begun on the previous day though with 
little execution. At the same time a position was given to the 2nd 
battalion of the 17th Madras Native Infantry and a company of 
Europeans on the south, while the NizAm's battalion occupied a post 
on Ae north. At ten the garrison desired terms ; but, as tiiey 
were asked to lay down their arms, they delayed copitulating till the 
^temoon when they marched out and grounded.^ In 1827 Captain 
Clunes mentions GhAkan as a market town and fort with 300 houses 
and seven shops,® 

Oha'ndklied. village twenty miles south-east of KhadkAla, with 
in 1881 a population of 1020, has a fair-weather weekly market on 
Monday. 

CBa'skama'll® on theright bonk of the Bhima, six miles north-west 
of Khed, is a market town with in 1881 a populotion of 2225. Under 
the PeshwAs ChAskaman was a place of importance especially about 


' KhAfi KhAu in Elliot and Dowson, Til. 262-263. _ AcoordiDg to KliA6 KhAn, 
besides sapgers and others engaged in the rrork of the eiege, the Moghal array lost 
about 300 men. Six or seven hundred horse and foot were wounded by stones and 
bullets arrows and swords. Ditto. “ Indian Antiqnaiy, 11. 352. 

» Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 89, note 1. * Grant Duff’s MarAtbAs, 99. 

» Grant Duffs MarAthAs, 110. ® Seott’s Deccan, II. 70, 

» Blaoker’s Mardtha War, 245 ; Bombay Courier, 7th March 1818. _ • Itracrary, 18. 
a Thia town is called GhAskaniAu to distinguish it from ChAs Marodi fourteen miles 
north of Ehed. EamAn and Narodi are villages adjoining the two towns of GhAa. 
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JJnlliil (I/.J -lrJO) nml IliP sislor of two Inter Pcshw/is Biildii and 
Ilngljundf irdv, jiinrncd knehnnHiv Mohdelcv J-osIii of Clids who was 
killed nt Iho hattlo of IMnipal (1701). Ilafchindbdi apent a laree 
aiiiii of money m impronnff Chds and built a lino flight of atopsto, 
the nvor nnd a Icmplo of Somcshvnr Mnhddcv near tho river to the 
weal of the town. The temple is surrounded by a shady quadnm- 
jtulnr cneloaure whose outer walls have four comer bastions nnd end 
in blank pctal-shiipcd battlements, liach batllcmont of tho south' 
nnd east baatioiis boars a snake ornament. The chief entrance is 
tho east doonvny fronting wliich inside is a striking lamp-pillaT, n 
curvilinear basalt column ending in an elaborately can’cd capital 
vritli a sqiinro nl»cii«. The pillar is lighted on tfie full-moon of 
Kiirlik or Oclobor-Xoveinbcr. TJic reccploclcs for the lights^ n few 
of_ wliich boar on tbeir front sculptured flgiircs in Jiigh relief, are 
said to nuinlicr 8G0. llcyond the Jnmp-pillnr nnd facing Ibe temple 
is n deformed bull or Nandi on o raised platform and under a domed 
canopy, llelow tbc dome nnd on cacli of the four sides the canopy 
bas 0 fine cusjxid nrch slightly ogccd. The temple is oblong and 
consists of the usual hall and shrine. The hall has three square 
hc.ndeil doorways, the north and south doorways having coch a 
grotesquely carved human head ns n stepping stone. Tho shrine is 
sunnoHnlc<l by n brick nnd mortar dome ndomed mlh niches figures 
nnd niiiiiiiturc domes, Threo small carefully pierced holes in tlio 
wnll-vcil admit light info tho shrine. 


Clltl'TaUd is n niincil nnd dismantled fort ton miles nortli-west of 
Junnnr and ten miles south-east of tlio Nitnn pass. The road from 
Jnnnar to Chilvand runs through a vnlloy between two ranges of 
lulls one with llad8.ar fort stretching to tho north-west and the 
other with the forts of Ohdvnnd ond Jivdlinn running to the south- 
west. These three forts, nnd Shivner nt the soutn-enst end of 
tho Ndnn pass valley, effectually guarded the Ndna pass nnd 
preserved n safe communication between Junnnr and the Konkan, 
Tho chief strength of Chitvnnd lies in its great natural defonres. 
Its nrtilioinl defences, which were weak ond iacopoMo of holding 
out against n hostile force, were all destroyed and the approach 
to tho fort blown up about 1820. Except to hillmcn tho 
hill is now inocecssiblo. Near tho summit is o. deep and narrow 
prcoipico which cannot bo dimbed except with a rope. On the 
plateau is n small shrine dedicated to the goddess Chdvnndhdi.- The 
water-supply is good but other siipplies are scarce. In 1486 Ohdvnnd 
was among tho Poonn forts which fell to iMalik Ahmad the founder 
of tho Ahmadnngor NiKtm Shfihi family.’ In 1394 Bnlifidur the 
infant son of Burlian Nizdm H. (1300-1694) was confined in Chdvand 
for over o year and was then raised to the Ahmadnagor throne,® 
In 1637 Jund or Ohdvnnd appears among the Poona forts which • 
Shdhdji gave to tho Mogbals.® In the Mdrfithn war of 1818 a British 
brigade was sent to take Chdvand. The brigade’ encamped before 


’Briggs’ Fetishes, HI- 

•Elliot and Powson, VII. 00 j Grant DBfiTsSrsrSthila, 53. 


I’ Ferishta,lII, 304. 
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Chivand ou tlie 1st of May 1818 and demanded its surrender. The Chapter ZIV- 
commandant refused to surrender unless directed by his master. A Pl^s 
fire of mortars and horntzors rras begun in the evening and the 
bombardment continued till nest morning during which about a 
hundred shells were fired. Then the garrison of upwards of 150 
Mardthds surrendered unconditionally. They -were disarmed and 
dismissed to their TiilageB.^ 

Chinclivad, a small town in Hareli, with in 1881 a population of Cbiscuvad. 
1762, lies about ten nulcs north-west of Poona, on the right bank of 
the Pnvnn which falls into the Mula below the village of Aundh. 

In 1846 the town is described as looking well from the river 
side with temples, high walls, and flights of stops leading to the 
water’s edge.’ It is now a market town with' a railway station. 

The 1880 railway returns show 25,355 passengers and 586 tons of 
goods. Ghinchvad is famous as the residence of a human shrine 
of the god Ganpati. The’ story of the god is that about 250 
years ago there lived in Poona a poor but virtuous couple, 
zealous votaries of Ganpati. Thej' were originally childless, but 
their great devotion propitiated Ganpati who favoured them 
with n son whom they named Moroba in honour of the god. 

Shortly after the birth of Moroba the family removed to Pimple 
a village about four miles south of Ohinchvad. Moroba, wbo from 
his youth was studious pious and thoughtful, after the death 
of his parents removed to Tdthvade two mileB west of Ghinchvad, 
and from Tathvade used to pay a monthly visit to tho shrine of 
Ganpati at Morgaon about fifty miles south-east of Tdthvade. The 
headinau of Morgaon admired his pious life and used to give Moroba 


’Fendb&iiandMarttha'WarFapors, 291, ’ Lady Falkland’s Choir Chow, 1. 292, 

‘Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. 111.69; hinrray’s Handbook, 178'179. LordVolentia 
(Travels, 11.162-168) gives a diOerent version of the stray. According to this version, 
Moroba Gos&vi was an inhabitant of Bedar and a pions man. In his yonth he was tnened 
ont by hia father, who found him of no use to tho family. In passing Morcsbvar 
or Morgaon near ^rdmati tho yonth felt a liking for tho god Ganpati and resolved 
to pay him regular devotion. Ho proceeded to the then poorly inhabited village of 
Chin&vad about fifty miles north-west of Morgaon. From Ghinchvad he used to go to 
Morgaon every day to pay his services to Ganpati. On the foiwtb of the bright hmf of 
Blidarapad or Gantnh Chalurlhi (August- September) tho principal day of the deity’s 
worship Moroba could find no placo in tho temple to oBerhis services as it was crowded 
by the laity of the place and among them the Fiogles a wealthy Brdhman family. 
Moroba left his oiTerings under a tree, but through some miracle the boy’s oflerings wore 
found in the temple i^ile those of tho laity were under tlic tree. After inquiry tho 
boy was found out and condemned as a sorcerer and forbidden to enter Morgaon on 
pain of pnnislimcnt. That night Ganpati appeared in a dream _ to Tingle and told 
him that he was ertremcly ofiended at his ill-usage of Moroba bis favourito devotee. 
The next day Fingle solicited Moroba to come to the vUIago but Moroba would not, 
Ganpati iberenpon appeared to Moroba in a dream and expressed his wish to stay 
with him at Cbinohvad. Tho next day Moroba while iMthing in tho river found tho 
image of Ganpati which is worshipped at Moreshvar. Ho took it home and built for 
it a small sbrino. It was soon fcuou’n that Ganp.ati had taken up his residence with 
Moroba. Ho afterwards married and his son was named Chintdman Dev os an 
incarnation of Ganpati and began to be worshipped ae a living god. IKa Bev whom 
Ijord Valentia visited was the seventh in dcsoont, and' was suffering from some 
disorder in his eyes. Valcntia’s Travels, 11. 162-168. 

Mrs. Graham, who visited tho living god in May 1809 or seven yoaiu after Lord 
Valentia, describes him as a boy not in any way distingnished from other children 
except by on anxious wildness of his eyes said to bo neeasioned by the quantity of 
opium which ho was doily made to swallow. Bssidenee in India, 270. 
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n Iiowl of nn’Ikovorj lime JiooHmo. It Impponed once thiit thelicadmsn 
was gone «o work iiUho fields, mid n-hwi JPoroba caUed for Lis milk 
Lo found no one in the liousc hut a blind girl whom ho told to fetch 
Iho bowl. The gnri mis restored to sigiit as soon as aha touched 
the threshold of tho house where Jloroba was. This mirocle, and a 
little later tho cure of tho then rising Sliiviiji’s eyes, raised Moroba 
lo faiiio and jicopio flocked to see him. As these risits came in the 
■H-av of his dailj- sotrico, Moroba betook himself to n forest which 
then covered tlic site of modem Ohinchvad. 'When Moroba grew old 
loss of strength made it difficult for him to continue his monthly 
visits lo Morgaon. Onco he arrived late at hlorgaon and found tho 
shrine door.s shut. Wearied with fatigue and hunger ho lay down 
and slejit, Ganpati appeared lo him in a dream, advised him to 
oiler his usual worship, and told him not lo trouhlc to come again 
lo ^iorgnon, saving, I will live in you and in your children for seven 
generations, and will fix my residonco at Ohinchvad. Moroha ' 
mvokc, found the shriuc door open, ofl’ered liis worship, and 
retired to rest. In tho morning, when the temple ministronts opened 
tho doors of the shrine, they were araased to find tho imago 
adorned with fresh garlands ond found a pearl necklace missing 
from the image. Scardi was made ond the nccldaco was found on 
Moroka’s neck, who was sentenced lo imprisonment. But hy 
Ganpati’s aid ijforoba was released ond returned to Ohinchvad and 
found in liis house a conical stone rising from tho ground. 
Recognising it ns his favourite deity he built over it a largo temple 
and soon niter buried himself oliv'c sitting with a holy book in his 
hand. JIo left strict orders that liis grave should not be opened, 
hloroba’s son ChinMinnn was tbo second living god. Ho once 
assumed tho form of Ganpati to satisfy tho jealousy of the great 
Vdni jwet Tukdrdm who prided himself on Vithohn’s coming to dine 
with him. TukdrAm called Chintitman hy the surname ot god or 
dev and this surname hos passed to his descendants. Ghintdman 
died n natural death and was snccocdcd hy Hdntyan tbo third dev, 
who is said to have changed into n hunch of jessamin flowers a 
dish of beef which Aurangzob (JC5S;1“07) sent him to tost his god- 
hood, Aurangsob was so pleased with tho miracle that ho is said to 
havo mode tho Dev family an horcditaiT grant of eight villages. The 
fourth dev wns ClunWman II. tho son of Htfrdyan. The fifth dev was 
Dharmodhar, tho sixth ChintAraan III., and the seventh Hfirayan II. 
The Inst dev drew upon himself a curse wliich ruined the family. An 
idle curiosity led him to open the grave of iloroha, who, disturbed in 
liis meditations, told him that tho godhood would ond with his son. . 
Hnriliyan II.'s son Hharmndhor II. died childless in 1810, and with ' 
him ended tho seventh generation of tho flm family. A boy named 
Sokhari a distant relation of tho deceased was set up in his place hy the 
priesthood to presorvo tho vnluahle grants to tho templo. The o jy 
miraolo which tho god is bolicvod to have still tho power of working 
is that at tho yearly entertainments given to Briihmans at Ohinchvad, 
however limited tho provisions for the guests, there is never either too 
much or too little, but enough for guests however numerous. 

Tho Dev family lives in a mansion on the river built partly hv 
Ndna Fadnavis (1764 - 1800) and partly hy Hari Pant Fadke a 
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famous Mariltha general (1780 - 1800).’ Near the palace stand 
temples each sacred to one of the departed Devs. The chief temple 
is dedicated to Moroba. It is a low plain building (30' x 20' x 40') 
with a square haU or mmdap and an octagonal shrine. On the 
wall of the inner shrine is a Mardthi inscription in Devndgari letters 
which may be translated ; 

This tomplo was bogun on tlie bright twolfth of (Norember- 

December) Shak 1660 (A.1). ld56<Sd) Vilambi Satntattara and finished on 
IConday the bright fburth of A'tMdha, Vikdii Samvattara. 

On the outer wall of the temple of Shri Ndrdyan, the tliird dev or 
human-Oanpati shrine, is another inscription in Marathi which may 
bo translated : 

Bogan on tno brignt tenth of the month oCJSlrttt (Worember-Secember) 
Shak 1041 (AJ). 1710-20) Viledri SamMttara and finished on the bright third of 
roiffftefi'A (April-Hay) Shak 1043 (A.D. 1720-31) C?iienibh({nie 5amtet«Rra. 

The temples enjoy a yearly grant of £1380 (Es. 13,800) being 
the revenue of eight villages.® A yearly fair attended by about 
2000 persons is held hero in honour of Ganpati on the sixth day of 
the dark half of Mdrgskirsh or December- January and lasts three 
dajTS. 

Da'lioli in Mdval a small tnam village about twelve miles north- 
west of Ehadkala, with in 1881 a population of 321, has a temple of 
Mahalakshmi enjoying a yearly cash allowance of £3 4s. (Be. 32) of 
which £3 (Rs. 30) arc paid by the proprietor of Ddholi. A fair 
attended by about 2000 people is held on tho full-moon of Favah or 
December - January, 

Da'puri, a village of 730 peoplo in Havoli, on a roughly semi- 
circular plot of land surrounded by tho windings of tho Mula, on 
tho left bank of tho river, lies on tho Bombay-Poona road two miles 
north of Kirkco and six miles north of Poona. The chief objects of 
interest at Ddpuri are several bungalows and gardens on the Pavna a 
tributary of the Mula, the first bungalow built about 1820 by Captain 
afterwards Colonel Pord, C.B. at a cost of aboutllll,000(]lB.l,10,000). 
Captain Ford bad lon^ been the assistant of Sir Barry Close, tho 
Poona Resident, and, lu 1812, by his interest was appointed to 
raise and command a brigade of troops, disciplined after tho English 
fashion for BiljirAv Peshwn. The now levies were not cantoned' at 
DApuri tiU 1817. On the 5th of November of that year, in spite 
of the Peshwa's threats, the brigade joined Colonel Burr’s army 
and took a prominent part in the battle of Kirkee,® It was the 
declared intention of Bdjiriiv tospare Major Ford if ho had succeeded.’’ 


* Yalentia'&TravclB, 11,152-168, 

® Tho eight villages iviUi their revonnes ore B.'taero Its, 773 ; Chikhli lis. 2323 j 
Cliinehvad Rs. 1380 ; Sldn Re. 1922 ; Cbilroli BndrukliBs. 3570 ; Chinchoii Ea. 077 ; 
and Bhoeari Es. 3109. All are in the Poona dietrict, Mr. Norman, Collector of 
Poona,. 1879. ' 

’ Details arc given below under Poona Objects, Kirkcc. . _ 

* Major Ford was a great {avouritc of tho I’osliwa. _ There is a romantic story of an 
understanding hstween Major Ford and More Dikshit tho Pc8hw.v’s gonornl. Moro 
Dikshit know that they must take different aides in tho battle of Kirkcc and that 
probably ono of them would die. An agreement was made, as proposed by Major 
Ford, that the survivor slionld maintain tno family of Iho deeoased. More Dikshit 
fell and Major Ford is said to havo kept his word. Brant DiiiTs Marilthiis, 650-861. 
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■ residence at DSpuri Major Ford was very hospitable, 

Hjs house was open to oil strangers and his table was maintained in 

S ^vfltylo. He was a liberal supporter of chanties and was 
os greatly beloved and respected by the natives as any 
in who ever ™ited India. Soon after the viotory of Kirkee 
. Major Ford, who had attained his Lieutenant-Oolonoley, was attacked 
. ndth fever and died in Bombay. His beautiful residence was bought 
for Government by Sir John Malcolm in 1828 at £1000 (Rs. 10,000), 
and was used for the rainy season (June-Ootober) residence of the 
Governor till 1865 when the new Government House atGaneshkhind 
was completed.* The buildings, now all out of repair, consist of a 
largo main bungalow the old Government House, with reception 
rooms and a ball room eighty feet long,® a bungalow with bed rooms, 
on office bungalow on the river side, a set of quarters for aides-de-camp 
and officers of the bodyguard, and two bungalows for the Garden 
Superintendent and head gardener. Besidea the bungalows there 
ore large horse and cattle stables, servants’ lines, and store rooms 
built at a cost of above £50,000 (Rs. 5 Idkhg). Of the total 71^ acres 
of land eleven acres are nnarable, 12^ are occupied by buildings, and 
forty-eight acres formed the botanical gardens which Sir John 
Malcolm established about 1828 at a yearly cost of £360 (Rs. 3600) 
to introduce useful exotics. The gardens were at first under 
ilr, Willinmson who soon died and was succeeded by Dr. Lash and 
Hr. Gibson. Dr. Gibson esfnbh'shed, in connection with the botanical 
gardens, nurseries at Esvre Nirgori and Shivner fortin Junnor, The 
chief experiments were in the cultivation of foreign, cottons, coffee, tea, 
tobacco, Mauritius sugarcane, the mulberry, the cochineal insect, 
culinary vegetables, and fruit trees. During the American war 
(1863-1865) Government sold the estate by auction and Government 
house was removed to Ganeshkhind where new botanical gardens 
were made. The auction realized £24,000 (Rs. 2,40,000) and the 
property w'ent to a company of three partners two Europeans and a 
native who managed it apparently more as a private residence than 
for profit until mey became bankrupts, and mortgaged the estate to 
Messrs. Fell and Co. of Poona. The mortgage appears to have been 
foredosad and, in 1874-75, the estate was sold to a Parsi, 
gentleman Mr. Mervitnji.Shet for £3500 (Bs. 35,000) who spent 
£700 (Es. 7000) in repairs to the bungalows. All the bungalows are 
now unoccupied, as the situation, about a mile from Rirkee railway 
station and 400 yards from the railway,, makes it inconvenient for 
private residence. The last owner was a minor, and during his 
minority many of the best and most valuable trees have been cut 
down for £200 (Rs. 2000) leaving now, a, mango grove and a large 
number of exotic .and indigenous trees. The land, which the owner 
held free of nU rent and charges even. of balutis to the village 
servants, had been leased yearly for about £35 (Rs. 350) including 

the produce of fruit trees' but subject to a monthly charge of 16s. 

(Ea 8) for a watchman. .The estate has been bought by Messrs. 
TWpnTriTi & Oo.'who intend to establish a brewery here.® 


of a Gov^mentAoiise ball in this 
Ozanne, O.S. .-Mr. J. G. Moor« P o 
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Dehu iu Haveli, ou the right or south bank of the Indrdyani a 
feeder of the Bhitna, is a lar^e alienated village of 1493 people 
about thirty miles noith-'west of Poona and about three miles north 
of SheMrvadi station on the Peninsula railway. Behu was the 
birthplace of Tukdram a Vaishya Vani by caste, the famous devotee 
of Vithoba of Paudharpur and one of the greatest of Har&tha poets 
(1608 - 1649). The poet’s spirit is supposed still to live in the Shri 
TukSramdev’s temple at Benu, where a yearly fair lasting for four 
days and attended by about 3000 people is held in his honour on the 
dark second of Phdlgun or March. Behu has also a temple of 
Vithoba where about 1000 people come on the bright and dark 
elevenths of every Hindu month to pay their devotions to the god. 

Dha'iuanklied, a small village three miles south of JunnaT) 
with in 1881 a population of 212, has two fairs in honour of Khandoba, 
on the full-moons of Mdgli or January -February and of Ghaitra or 
March - April each attended by about 2000 people. The temple 
enjoys a yearly G-ovemment allowance of £3 10s. (Bs. 35) in cash end 
rent-free land assessed at about £2 10a. (Bs.25). 

Db.oad in Bhimthadi, on the left bank of the Bhima eight miles 
north-east of Pdtas and about forty-eight miles east of Poona, is a 
large market town, with in 1881 a population of 3486. Bhond 
is the junction of the Bhond-Manmad State Bailway with the south-* 
east branch of the Peninsula railway. Besides two railway stations, 
Bhond has a post ofioe, a travellers’ bungalow, a rest-house, two 
temples, and a mosque. The weekly market is held on Sundays. 
The railway returns show 188,697 passengers and 3406 tons of 
goods for 1883 at the Peninsula station and 125,846 passengers 
and 4392 tons of goods for 1880 at the Bhond and Manm4d 
railway station. It is worthy of note that the opening of the Bhond- 
Mahmad line has lowered Bhond from one of the largest to one of 
the smallest goods stations within Poona limits. The reason is that 
the traffic of the whole country which is tapped by the southern 
stations, on the Bhond-Manmhd line was formerly forced to Bhond. 
It is this fall in the Bhoud returns which causes the apparent 
decline in goods traffic at the Poona district stations between 1871 
and 1882 which is noticed but is not explained in the Trade 
Chapter.' The tivo templas in Bhond are of Bhairavdev and 
Vithoba both said to have been built by Mahddji Sindia (1760 - 
1794) to whom the viDage was granted. The BWravdov temple 
is built of stone with a brick superstructure. A yearly fair is held 
here in April. 

Diksa'l, a small village about twenty mUes north-west of Tnddpur, 
with in 1881 a population of 483, has a post office and a station on 
the Peninsula railway 64i miles south-east of Poona. The 1883 
railway returns showed 31,531 passengers and 7974 tons of goods. 

Gairodi Hill, about ten miles south oi Talegaon-Babhiide, has, at 
460 to 600 feet above the plain, a few early Buddhist caves of about 
the beginning of the Christian era. The first eave, rf^hiqh is high up in 
the scarp and now almost out of reach, faces south-west ,by west. It 


I See Part H. pp.lTO- 173, ' ; - 
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consisted apparently of a single cell of which the front has fallen 
away. The second cave is a little lower and includes a ■vestibule 
(29 X 9 9 X S 8 ) 'with four colls at the back. Between each 
pair of doors are tw'o pillars attached to the wallj half octagons with 
water-pot bases and animal capitals with elephants lions or tigers over 
each. The capitals suppport a projecting frieze of the rail pattern. 
Along the ends and bade, under the pillars, runs a bench two feet 
broad by one foot and seven inches high. The cells within are 
plain. The cave has been Bnibrnonised and in the third cell from 
the left is a Zing with a small bull or Kandi in the vestibule and 
a lamp-pillar and iulsi altar outside. On the side post of the cell 
door a short roughly cut inscHption records the 'visit of a devotee 
and is dated 1489 (S. 1361, Sidil/idrthi Samvatsar) the bright half of 
Sfirdmn or July-August. 

North-west at some distance from the second cave is a diy cistern, 
and still further along is a small cave that has apparently had a 
wooden front 'witli four upright posts fitting into sockets in 'the rock 
above. In the left end is a recess and in the back a door leading into 
n cell. A few yards beyond is o rock-cut well and near the well is the 
fourth cave. The front of this fourth cavo is entirely gone. To 
form a new front a thick wall has been built a few feet farther in 
than the original with two round'Orched doors. The haU has four 
cells on the right, two in the back besides a shrine recess and throe on 
the left, a fourth being entirely ruined. In the shrine recess was a 
relic shrine or ddghcba, its capital as in the Nnda caves being attached 
to the roof. The relic shrine has been out away to make room for a 
small low Shaiv altar or chaurmg. Over the fourth cave to the 
left is a. cell, on the left end of- the front -wall of which is an 
inscription in .Andhra or Deccon Pdli letters (a.d. 100). The inscrip- 
tion, which is cut in, five Imes on a surface full of holes and flaws, 
may be translated : 

To tho perfect one. The charitftble gift of fr dwelling o&to or ttna by 
Siagutflidka, wife of Ueabhanak, a Ennbi (by caste) and ploughmaa, living 
in Dhenuka'-kada with her son Ifanda a householder, with (P) 

Crossing the ridge which joins the hill with another to the west 
of it are two other small caves, both monks’ cells of no note and 
difficult to reach.* 

Ghode on the Ghod, about twenty-five miles north of Khed, is the 
head-quarters of the Ambegaon petty dirision in Khod, -with in 1872 
a population of 4923 and in 1881 of 4893. A weekly market is held 
on Priday. Besides the potty divisional revenue and police offices 
Ghode has a school, a post office, and an old mosque. Tho mosque 
is rude and massive and has a three-ardicd front ■with two minarets 
one at each comer of the entablature. Twp plain und massive one- 
stone pillars support the arches. On cadi pillar a Perdan inscription 
records that the mosque was built about 158Q by one ilii- Muhammad. 

In 1839 a band of Kolis threatened tho petty dirisional treasury 
at Ghode. Mr. Rose, assistant collector, gathered a force of 
messengora end townspeople and successfully resisted tho repeated 
attacks of 150 insurgents who besieged thorn tho whole night,“ 

1 Fereusaoii Sad Burgess’ Cave Tuples, 248-247; Separate Pamphlet, Ateliteolotrionl 

Surrey No. X. 38. t' 2 See Part lia .307. ’ 
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Ghotavde villagej fifteen, miles north-west of Poonu, with in Chapter XIV. 
1881 a population of 2193, has a weekly market on Tuesday. Places. 

Hadsar Port rises on a steep lull near the Niina pass valley eight 
miles north-west of J unnnr and sixty miles north of Poono. The fort 
lies within the limits’ of lladsar village at the foot of the fort. 

Prom Jnnnar the road to the hiU lies along the rallcy of the Kukdi 
between Wo ranges of high hills. The road is easy and passable 
even for carts, but five miles from Junnar it is crossed 
by the Kukdi wliich during the rains is difficult to ford. The 
approach to the fort lies over a steep ravine giuirded by an em- 
brasured and loopholed wall twenty yards long, thrown between 
the fort and o small hill to the west which is 700 yards round. 

The approach near the top, a rock-out staircase sixty-five prds 
long, leads to Wo rock-cut gatewaj's without doors. The hill, which 
is about 3200 yards round, rises about 1000 feet above the Junnar 
plain. It is surmounted by a steep natural scarp 150 to 200 
feet high. On this scarp stands the fort in shape a triangle with Wo 
equal sides. Only the wall that joins the fort with the neighbouring 
hill is seen from below. Except by the Wo rock-cut gateways the 
fort has no entrance. Inside arc a few ruins, the commandant’s 
office or IcttcJieri, and a small temple. On the west a rock-cut 
passage leads to three underground chambers which are used as store- 
rooms, one of them being filled with water. The water-supply is 
from several cisterns inside the fort. 

lladsar was one of the five Poona forts which Shfihfiji gave to tho Hittorn. 
Moghals in 1637.* It fell to tho British in 1818 soon after the fall 
of Junnar (25th April 1818). Tho commandant of Junnar, hearing 
that tho English were marching on Junnar, left tho town and fled 
to lladsar. Major Eldridgc learning of the flight to lladsar sent a 
small detachment under Major M'Lcod which i-cduced Qndsar and 
captured tho fugitive commandant with Wenty-fivo horses and four 
camels.^ 

Hingno Khurd is a small village on the Mutha about four miles Hi.vosc Kuokd, 
south-west of Poona, with in 1881 a population of 121. The village 
has a modern temple of Tithoba with steps leading to tho river-bed 
where a large fair is held twice a year in June- July and in Octobor- 
November. The temple, wliich is of stone and brick, was built by 
Shivuji, and has since been repaired and added to by a rich Poona 
contractor of tho Gavandi or mason caste named Bhdu Mansdrnm. 

The temple (50' x 15') includes a shrine and Wo halls and is enclosed 
by a stone wall. The fair called Viththalvddi is held on tho bright 
eleventh of /Idriifc or Ootober-Noveraber and Anhddh or June- July. 

About 25,000 people attend each fair and su’cetmeats and toys are 
sold in large quantities. The Khadakvdsla canal flows behind and 
not far from Wo temple. 

1 mUot and DoiTHon, VII. GO ;*6rAnt DufTa 53. 

^ Pendh&ri and Mardtha War Pajicra, 203-294 ; Bombay Courier, I6th May 1818. A 
correspondent of the Courier mentions JIndsar fort as deserving of notice, apart from 
its natural strength, from the labour spont on its two gates aud its entire rock-cut 
passage. The gates with tho connecting passage were entirely rock-cut and ht^d not a 
foot of masonry about them, ' You enter the side of tho mountain, go up a passage, 
and through another g.ito to the hill, and then get into tho interior of the fort os if 
•you were entering a well.' Ditto, - , 
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HitTC Budrukh, a small villoge eight miles east of Junnar, 
with in 1881 n popnlntion of 1160, has, to its west, a tomb of Pir 
Liilkhdn, where a ycarlj’ fair or ttrut is held on the dark third of 
CA/n‘fra or March- April attended by about 6000 people. The tomb 
enjoys a yearly Government grant of 12?. (Es. 6), 

Itlda‘'pur, north latitude 18° 8' and east longitude 73° S', on the 
Foona-ShoUpar road about eighty ^ miles eoum-east of Poona, is 
a munieipal town, the head-quarters of the Inddpnr sub-division, 
with in 1872 a population of 7740 and in 1881 of 4342. The great 
fall in the population is duo to the famine of 1876-77 during which 
Ind^ipur and the country round suficred severely. Besides the sub- 
divisional revenue and police offices Inddpur has a municipality, dis- 
pensary, nngio-vemacuJnr school, travellers' bungalow, a weekly 
Sunday market, and a considerable manufacture S countiy doth. 
The municipality was established in 1 865 and had in 1882-83 an 
income of il91 (Es. 1910) and an expenditure of £189 (Es,1890). 
The dispensary was estahlished in 1870 and in 1883 treated six 
in-patients and 5300 out-patients at a cost of £83 8*. (Es. 834). A 
yearly fair is hold in Novcmher-Decemberin honour of a Musalm&j 
saint Chand Xhdn, 

The earliest reference to Inddpur is in 1480 when it is mentioned 
as belonging to the first Bijdpur king Tusuf Add Shdh. Zun-ud-din, 
the commandant of OWkan fort, had revolted and asked the help of 
Tusuf who sent 6000 horse which he ordered to encamp new tne 
fort of Indipur.* About 1840 Infapur with Birnmati was mduded m 
the territory of Sbibdji the father of Shiv4ji.» In 1707 Aurangzeb 
conferred Indapur and Snpa on Shahn.® In a revenue statement of 
about 1790 Indapote appears as the bead of a par^ana 
sarkdr with a revenue ot £10,890 (Es. 1,08,900)*. In 1828 Inddpur 
is noticed ns once a place of importance. Its trade was fallen and 
it bad no manufactures but the weaving of coarse cloth for the local 

'markets.* , , 

Indori in Mavaljan alienated ^ 

InSoS ton miles east of Xhodfcdla, mth m 1881 a P®P**Jf “ ^ 
990, Sas a baslioncd fort picturesquely placed on a steep bank 
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Tfliuri 0 a station on the West Deccan railway; on. the old J:'oona- 
QdMra roak about ten miles south-east of S!lsyad,is a'fomous place <« 
Xrimnse, with in 1881 a portion. of 3245, Jejuri has a schod, 

IV nflfifc office, and ft police station/ -The raflTTftj'fifafion is expected to 
■ ha ooened in 1885. A munidpab’ty was established in 1868 to carry - 
Mt s^tary ariangements during the ^igious fairs to wJu^ the 
dilate owes ito .importance. These fairs are m honour of the g<^ 
iThnndoha. who M also called '.Bahiroba, Malhdrj, wd Mdrtand. 
Khandoba has two temples at Jtejad, both built at the end cf an 


‘ Glint DttlTa MarSthils, 56. 

Watiiig's MnrStliSa, i!40. 

1 I'lniDiHiu.— --r— ■ la 1827 Captain Clnnea (Itiaorary, 

Mr. *1 . n iaWor market town with ISOOhoiiees, a water-coBrae, and 

HTci,, Campbell. C.S. i 


1 Briges’ Fcnenta.i^- . 
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outlying spur of the Purandhor rongc \i'hich hero einke into tho 
plain. The larger and more modern temple stands close to and ahoufc 
250 feet above the village. The older temple is built on a small 
plateau called KaTcpiithdr two miles off aboiit 400 feel higher. The 
old village site now deserted was to tho cast of tho hill, on which 
the lower temple stands. Tho modern village includes two wards 
or pi-thu, Budhviir to the north of tho temple hill and Aditvnr to 
the west of Budhvdr. Close to the south of the old village site is a 
reservoir, thirtv-seven acres in area, buillby the InstPeshwa Bdjirdv 
II. (1796-1817) and called after him tho Peshwa’s reservoir. _ It 
is round and encircled with a massive stone wall in good preservation. 
The water which is used for crop-watering is drawn off through an 
elaborate mass of masonry. Stairs lead To sluices which draw tho 
water off at different levels. The reservoir has several small batliing 
cisterns or hands and a shrine of Gnnpati. In the low ground boyimd 
the Peshwa’s reservoir, and fed by soakage from it, is a well or spring 
called hlalhdr Tirth or hlolhnr’s Pool bathing in which forms part 
of tho pilgrimage ceremonial. On the north-west of tho new village 
tt square stone reservoir, of about twenty acres, was built about 
1770 by Tukoji HolW. As it is on a biglior level than the village, 
its waters are drawn off in covered channels to feed dipping wells 
built by the muniuipality at various points in tho villogc. 

Between this reservoir and the village stands a temple to Mohddev 
built in momory of Halhdrrdv Holkar. Tho chief object of worship 
is n ling behind wliioh are statues of Malhdrrdv and his throe wives 
Bandbda, Drdrkdbdi, and G-otamdbdi, all in Jaipur alabaster. 

Three flights of steps on tho oast, west, and north lead to 
Ehandoha’s temple. The east and west steps, which are simple flights, 
are_ little used, tho main approach to the temple being on the north. 
This approach is spanned by several arcbes and flanked by numerous 
shrines andlarap-pillars.* At about a third of tlio way up, the flight 
of steps diridcB into two branches which join again about fifty tect 
higher. At tho meeting pilgrims visit the shrine of Khnndoba's 
ministers, Hegadia DhangarandPrndhdnaTdni,onthowayup,nnd 
the shrine of Khandoba’s second wife Bdndi on the way down. Both 
of these shrines are on the right bond. The votive images of sheep 
and other cattle offered by 'pilgrims orc^loued in front of Bdndi’s 
shrine who was a Bhangar tho sister of Uogadi. As Mbdlsa, Khnn- 
doba’s first wife,- was jealous of Bdndi, Ebandoba, to preserve 
peace, placed hlhilsa-Qn the top of the hill and Bdndi near the foot 
The stairs lead up the hill 'to it forl-liko enclosure,' oblong, eight- 
sided, and 350 yards round. ' 'Above a high plinth of plain masonry 
a eolonnado or open' cloister runs round tho hill top and encloses a 
paved court in the middle of which stands tlio temple of Khandoba. 
Outside and near the gate is a hole in the wall vcborated on account 
of a miracle by which the god satTid the Jejiirf temple from tho 
Mnsalmins when tho fine temple of Bhulesbvar, about mtcon miles to 
the north, was wrecked. The story is that as tho Musalradns were 


1 According to n saying this approach has eighteen nrehes, 350 Inmp.pillnrs, and 
900,000 stops. The namher o£ tho stq® is admitted to ho a fancy number, hot the 
total of tho arohes and of the pillars So said to be cotroot. 
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thii hole, put (hem to flight, niid bo convinced them of the power of 
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dinniond reinnincd in the Icmplo-till 1850-51 when it was robbed 
. hy Ivolis nnd temple fervnnls. 

In front of the rourt-yard, miseil a fewinchcsfromthclevcl of tho 
jiiiVcinent, is the n'preeentiilion of n tortoiM! almost drcnlar in outline 
nnd nhout tiventy feet in diinncter. A few years ago the tortoise was 
plntetl with hni«< ot (he exjienpo of some IConknn tisliermcn. Beyond 
the tortoise is (he Jmrer p.irt of (he mast formerly used in hook 
ewingiiigs. JJerond the nwsl and facing the temple is the giant 
Mnlln, u huge nine feet alone iinngc piiintra red nnd leaning against 
one of (ho pillars of the cloister. Jn the tcinjdo porch hang two 
liells, one of them Portuguese with tJio inseription IHl A’'. S. 
Diisangiistitliat is Our Imdy of Troubles. According to one of the 
oldest of the temple tcn'unts this hell was brought in his youth or 
fifty years ago hy ii llomhay Miili or gardener. It probably has tho 
same history as llio largo Bliimashankar boll wliicb is one of the 
aitoils of llflsscin. The other bell lia.B on undated Marathi inscription, 
saying it is tlie gift of two worsln'iiiicrs of Shiv. A clumsy sword 
with a hhide four feel long nnd four inches braid, kept in (he porcli, 
is anul to have lielongcd to the demon Ifidla. 

Dcsidc.' this porch (he tem|>Io consists of a square hall with an 
inscription dated ,t.». 1C75 (A'/ml* 15!)7). Behind the hall under the 
Spiro is a dark chamber. In this dark chamber behind a ling stand 
three pairs of images of Afiirtand or K.haiulcnir and MlnUsa. One 
pair in gold is a prasent from l ho Pottir family, a pair in silver is from 
one of (he Pcsliwits, and the old pair is in stone. Tho temple is of 
ent-stono nnd (he spire isofslucco omaincntcd with figures of gods and 
other devices. An inscription in tho inner hall bears n date conespond- 
iug to . 1 . 11 . 1075 [Shale 155)7) and another on the inner threshold is 
doled A.n. 1381 [Sha}/ 130,3). Behind arc n temple of Shiv called tho 
Paiirliling tem])le and built in 1755 by Vitbalriiv Bev Sasvadknr of 
the Vinehurkar family, mid a cimraber for the distribution of j'ellow 
powder built in 1754byJ)cvajiChaudhari ofShrigondainAhmadnagar. 
in the section of -the snrroimding corridor or cloister behind, or to 
the west of, these temples is the shapeless stone representing Mbalsa, 
the finst or Lingayot Vitni wife of Ehundobn. Inscriptions show that 
this part of tho encircling corridor was built in 1742 by JlalhiSrrdv 
Ehnudoji Ilolkar who also built other patfe'ftf it between 1737 and 
1750. Tho corridor was completed' in 1770 by Tuleoji Mallidmlv 
Holkar. The flat roof of the 'ctnriddP doUiiiinnda on the south and 
west a good rio\r of the Purandhar TUiige 'and the ' spurs stretoliing 
from it into tho flat BecCan ; while to tho north and east lie the plains 
of SiisvadandSupa, . •* _ 

Tho plateau of Earepdfhdr is Hi acres in estent, and, besides a 
temple of Khandoba older nnd more sacred, than tho one near the 
village, contains sevmal other temples and shrines nnd thirteen 
houses occupied by priests and temple servants. None of these build- 
ings have any architectural intorost. 
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On the profile of the spur between tlie nppr and lower temples 
- several sacred spots are marked by shiincs and arches. At one point 
Is an indentation in the rock said to have been caused by tlic foot oi 
Kliandoba’s horse. The legend is that some Brahmans Ih-ing near 
Jejuri were attadeed and their property carried olTby a demon called 
llanimal ilalla or Malliisur. In answer to the prayers of (ho Brih- 
mans Shiv appeared ns the warrior Khandoba and slew the demon. 
Before his death Malla was converted to Shaivism and both he and ■ 
Khandoba were absorbed into Sliiv. In acknowledgment of Malla’s 
conversion obeisance is made to the large stone image of j&IuUa 
which stands in the court-yard of Khandolw’s temple. 

The chief festivals are four all between December and April. The 
earliest is from the bright fourth to the bright seventh of ilurgashirsh 
or November-December, the noxt from the bright twelfth to the dark 
first of PoMs/j or Doeemher- January, the tliirdirom the bright twelfth 
to the dark first of or January -February, and the fourth and 
last is from the bright twelfth to the dark first of Ghailra or March - 
April. These four are largo fairs attended by pilgrims from as far 
as Khtlndcsh, Bcrir, and the Konkan. 

Two smaller festivals as a rule arc attended only by people from 
the immediate neighbourhood on Somvati-Amdviisya or the no-moon 
Monday whenever it comes and Basra the bright tenth of Aslivin 
or Soptomber-Ootoher. On tho no-moon Monday the god is taken 
in procession for a bath. He is carried in a palanquin to a (cmplo 
of Devi on the Karha in tlic lands of Maujo Dhillcvddi two miles 
north of Jejuri, where he is bathed in tho river and carried back 
to the temple. From 500 to 1000 people from the neighbouring 
villages attend this ceremony. 

At Basra in September-Ootobor a palanquin procoEsion starts from 
the temple near tho town and at tho same time another palanquin 
procession starts from the temple on Karcpitliftr. They march 
towards each other on the hill side, halt when tho proccBsions have 
almost met, and after a short interval each returns to tho temple 
from which it started. The processions are joined by crowds from 
the neighbouring villages but not by the distant pilgrims. In 
former days one of the ceremonies performed at Jejuri was 
that on tho bright sixth of iHaTjos/imkor Novcmhcr-December 
one of the vaghyds or men devoted to (he temple was required to 
run a sword through his thigh. The bloody sword was laid before 
the god and the man had to walk tlirough tho tomi in spite of 
his wound. In those days, lioukswinging was pmotisod at all the 
fairs chiefly by women. Tho usual vows now are to build steps in 
the ascents to tho temples, to make cash gifts to tho temples, to 
distribute cocoa-kemol and turmeric in front of the temple, to kill 
and eat a sheep in honour of tho god, to feed Brdhmans, and to 
devote to the god mole children or vaghydnf and fcmolo children 
or imirKs} The number of persons thus devoted to tlie god is 
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h o in the surrounding v^ngee, and many wander and beg in bands. 
TJic worahippera^ are chiefly Mnrathiis, who como from all the 
anrroundmg dietncfs and even from greater distances. The most 
important of the pilgrims are the MaiahSa from Khdndesh and 
yornr, largo bandB of whom attend the fairs every year. The BerAr 
Marduids attend the Paunh or DcccmhcT*Jnniiary fair. Pilgrims 
COTOB in largo l)and8 for mutual protection a relic 
of oldunMttlcd limes. Pilgrims also come from Khdndesh chiefty in 
ifitrgoghmh or Novomber-Dccember, Pautli or Decembcr-Jamiary, 
and AJdgh or Jannaiy-Fehninry ; they do not come in Ghaitra or 
ifurch- April. Lifco tho Bcrdr pilgrims they come in large bands, 
Tho Ashing Rob's from the sea const are also worshippers of 
Rhandoba and come occasionally in large numbers hut they do not 
attend ns regularly ns the pijgrims from Rhdndesh and Berar. 
■V^^hen they do como Ronkan Rolls attend tho Mdgk or January* 
Pebrunry fair. Tho Rolls have a Ihagat who has a palanquin 
of Rhnndoha. Tho lhagnt consults omens, and unless they are 
favourable tho fishermen do not make the pilgrimage. In January 
and Pebruary each band of pilgrims brings with it a gay red or red 
and yellow banner on a tell stafF. On tho dork first these banners 
arc carried in procession up to the temple. There the bearers stand 
on tho brass tortoise in front of the temple and bold the longbanner 
poles aloft pointing thorn towards the pinnacle of the temple. They 
then ascend tho lull with their banners which they carefully carry 
back with them to their villagee. 

Tho pilgrms chiefly lodge with tho (Juravs who have seventy-five 
houses or with Brdhmans who hove seventy-five to eighty houses iu 
Jejuri. Other pilgrims camp in a fine grove hewde Holkar’s reservoir 
or in the open fidds to the north, north-west, and north-east the 
Tillage. Dotted over tho fields and cl istcrii g round the lofty pole 
from which flics a gay banner, the camps have a picturesque ^ect. 

On the day of his arrival the pilgrim takes a dust-glimpse or dhul 
darshan of tho god and Joys before him a cocoannt and §il. a.). 

■ Tiie pilgrim mast repeat his visit to the god at least once during 
every any of his stay in Jejiiri, and each time that ho enters 
the temple gate he pays.fd. Q a) as municipal pilgrim tax. 
On the second day the pilgrim pays his vow. if the vow is to 
feed Brahmans the catering is usually done by contract by the 
Brahman or Gurov at whose house the pilgrim is lodging at the rate 
of 8(f. (6i Of.) a head. - When o feast is given to Brahmans one 
man's portion must be taken to the temple by the pilgrim. Eo lays 
it before the god and it becomes a perquisite of the temple Guravs. 

If the vow is to offer a sheep it is killed on payment of lirf* 

(1 a.) a head, half of which goes to the mnnicipality and half 
the Mulla who kills the sheep. Then at his camp or JoLw thi 

flesh is eaten by the pflgrirtf and Ins party who must be ioinp,? in 

their meal by some of the W»yus ind inur^ or men and wom^ 

devoted to the temple, ^ter tie nmJ is'over the parfcv eo to mn- 
their respects to Bdndi, Khandoba s Dhangarmfe^ and the ^ ^ 
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of IiH iloclis and herds. On the evening of this day the pilgrims 
provide themselves with torches and oil vesselsj and, with lighted 
torches, proceed in Inrge bodies to climb the hill. On reaching the 
top they p.iy their respects to the god, wave their torches in front of 
the temple, walk ronnd the battlements of the encircling cori-idor, 
and go down to their camps. From a distance the eifect of the 
irregular lines of twinkling lights moving up and down the flights of 
stairs and appearing, now many and now few, on the battlements is 
striking. 

On visiting the temple every pilgrim stands on the brass tortoise' 
and throws into the air handfuls of chopped cocoa-kernel mixed with 
turmeric to be scrambled for by the temple servants and hangers-on. 
The pilgrhn keeps some pieces to carry home with him os the god-s 
favour or prasdd, a charm to bring a blessing. A favourite form of 
worship is to pour over the sacred Tini? the five nectars or panclidmrit 
a mixture of milk, curd, sugar, honey, and clarified bntter. 

After the torch-light procession is .over, pilgrims who have made 
vows to offer music and dancing to the god, hire hands of Vagliyis 
and Mtirlis to come to their lodgings or camps and there sing play 
and dance in honour of the god. The fee for a band of dancers and 
musicians is 2*. Gd. (Bs. IJ). 

Pjlgrims who are strong enough to climb to the Karepithfir or old 
temple spend their third day at Jejuri in visiting the old temple. 
They bathe at the Malhir tidh, the well or spring beyond the 
Peshwa’s pond j they then climb to the KarepAthar, and, after paying 
their respects to the god, come back to the village by a different 
path from that by which they climbed. Then they do their 
shopping, which, except a little trade in blankets, is of no importance. 
The ihings usnally bought by pilgrims about to leave are pulse and 
parched gr.am to eat by the way, coats and caps as presents for 
their children, and small brass vessels and images of the god as 
tokens of tho pilgrimage. When pilgrims, who have lodged with 
Brahmans or Guravs, are about to start on their return home they 
make presents to their hosts according to their means. The hosts 
in return give the pilgrims as a favour or prasdd from the god a 
cocoannt, a piece of oocoa-kemol with some tnrmoric, and a blessing. 

The temple priests are' Guravs not Brdhmans. Of the temple 
revenues, the olferiugs for two months Tind eighteen days oi’ seventy- 
eight days in all, tho Saturdays Sundays and Mondays or twelve 
days of Asliviii or September-October, the first six days of Mitrgnshirsh 
or November-Deoembor, and the whole or sixty days of Paush 
or January -February and ilfapfi or February- March, are received 
and admiuistered by a committee who manage the temple affairs. 
The revenue for the rest, of the ye?r goes half to tho Guravs and a 
quarter each to the Ghadsliis or musicians' and the Virs or mace- 
bearers, two classes of temple servants. , 

The municipal pilgrim taxis' levied- for four months from about 
December, to April. .Admission to the temple is free- for tho rest of 
the year. The right tfi cOlleQt the tax is put to , auction, there 
being two farms in the year, one for GhaitVa and the second for the 
three other pilgrimage months Mdrgashirsh, Paush, and MdgJi. 

a esc-is 
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atfendiiig- enoL fair « said to rar^ from 2000 to 5000 or 6000. ^ 

®“allan8 is mostly confined to 
nnrf^-m«ni «/°“v pilg™s, articles need in the 

porfoirannco of religions ceremonies, tokens of tLe fair, and small 
presents to be taken liome for wives and children. A few traders, 
prmcipdly knnbis and ilnsalmiins, come from Supa and Poona and 
aot^ Tip boonis in tlio stircctSj and a few eliops are penaaneal. Tbo 
nrtjclps cliiefly sold nro red and yellow powder, cocoannt-kemels, 
and split and parched pnlsa^ Grrocories, vegetables, fruit, sweetmeats, 
copper and brass vessels, images of gods, bangles, and caps and 
coats for children are also sold bat in smaller quantitfea Tie faire 
are also attended by considerable nnmbers of blanket-sellers bat by 
very few cotton-cloth sellers. 

There is a municipal lax on booths the scale of rates being 2s,, Is., 
Od. and 3d. (1 riipeo, 8 ns., 4 as., and 2 os.). After each fair a snb- 
commitfeo of two of the municipal commissioners settle at which of 
the above rates foes aro to bo levied, the rate being fixed with 
rcforonce to tbo number of people who have attended the fair and 
thoaiuonntof business wiiiohhns been done. The Jcjonmnoicipslity 
was established in JSGS and in 1883-8Shad an income of £S03 
(Jls. .*1030) and an expenditure of £292 (Ba. 2920). The income is 
chiefiy drawn from octroi and the pilgrim tax, 

la 1602 Shdhilji the father of Sbiv/iji visited Jejuri templeamong 
other places in Sliivdji's territory.^ In 1792 Captain Moor described 
Jejuri as a pretty large town inhabited by Brdbman beggars. The 
temple was on the top of a range of bills ascended on tbe nortb-east 
by a Eight of bnndsome broad stone steps. Arches were thrown 
across at intervals and there were many lamp-pUlars. The chief 
temple was old but not handsome. The enclosnre was large and the 
stone work beautifully finished and the ground paved with fiags. To 
the west of the temple bill was a large pond of Snestone.^ In 1795 
TttkojMv Holkar encamped at Je/uri.* In 1818 Mr. Elpbinstone 
describes tbo temple ns approached hy two Sights of steps. The 
. chief Sight Lad arches over it in .many places and many stone 
obelisks with stone projections for lamps round their sides. Within 
the wall was a round coort within which stood the temple remarkable 
for nothing, Tbe temple iras dark abd the god scarcely visible. 
Mr. Elpbinstone was Mowed by many beggars and among others 
by a boy who barked like a dog. ^ In 1827 Captain Clones notices - 
Jeiuri os a post-runner s station with 4S0 houses fifty-four shops and 

a teiLpleof Khandoba.wbereaa many as 100,000peoplensed to attend 

at tbe great 'January fair.' In the 1845 disturbances of Raghoji 

> Grant DnrsMiirftM'^SS' • ’Moor’s Nairative, 347.344 
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Bhangria the insurgents carried off on one occasion tlio litter of tie 
god with the holy imago but brought it back.' 

Jivdhan,® about 3000 feet above son-lovcl and about 970 feet 
above the plain, is a dismantled fortress commanding the Niinu pass 
sixty-five miles north-west of Poonn and sixteen miles west of Junnar. 
The fort, which is about 1000 yai-ds long by 500 broad and nearly 
two miles round, stands witliin the village limits of Ghatghar on a 
steep and rugged hill which rises about a thousand feet above the 
crest of the Nina pass. Jivdhan is a square stack of a liill rough on 
all sides surrounded by sloop precipices and presenting an abyss on the 
Konkan side so sheer that a stone dropped would fall nliiiost 2000 
feet into the Nonknn at the foot of the Sahyadris.® In general effect 
Jivdhan is much like Shivner. It differs in three points. The east 
scarp of Jivdhan is highest near the middle of the hill face while in 
Shivner the middle part is the lowest ; the north point of Jivdhan is 
much squarcr and blunter than the north point of Shivner ; and the 
upper hill in Jivdhan is liigher than the upper hill in Shinier. The 
toad from Junnar to the foot of Jivdhan is fit for laden cattle. The 
ascent, which is about a mile long, is very steep and difficult and 
consists mostly either of loo.se masonry or steep sheets of rock not 
difficult for bare feet but troublesome for boots. For about 309 
feet of the ascent a profile of rock has the remains of a stair of steep 
high and narrow stops with nothing below and vciy little on cither 
side. The hundred foot in the middle of the stair were blown away 
when the fort was dismantled about 1820. Of the blown away 
section the middle part is not difficult to climb on all fours or to come 
down barefoot face foremost. But about n tliird at tlio lower and 
another third at the upper ends ore extremely steep. Except the 
billmcn few natives can go up the steepest parts .and few Europeans 
can climb tbcin without a rope and bare feet. The climber’s only 
helps are small foot-holds which the people have cut in the rock and 
finger-holds in the bottoms of some of the 1820 blasts. The main 
gate was on the west towards the Ndna pass with what apparently 
was a fine ascent, a long steep stair partly built and partly rock-cut 
climbing a narrow gorge completely commanded by the fort. The 
ascent led to a landing place, a square well about thirty feet deep, 
and, out of the well, the ascent passed by a tunnelled rock-cut 
stair to the goto. The stair was blown away and the tunnol filled 
in 1820 and the gate is now useless. The top lisis five cisterns which 
form the main water-supply, and some apparently Buddhist caves 
with a substantial Muhammadan building in. front, plain and with 
solid masonry arches. Each compartment of the Muhammadan 
building has a saucer-shaped roof of good well-fitting masonry. The 
chief Buddhist cave (36' X 2rx 16') has a smaller cave .on cither side 
and a veranda in front. The caves were used ns granaries and when 
the fort was captured in 1818 they wore found stoi'cd with grain. 


> Sco Fart II. p, 308. . > 
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In 1489 Jivdhan was token by Ahmad I. the founder of the 
AIimatkngnrNizdmSbdM family (1490-lG36J,andin Ie37it Trasone 

lllfi v'rrffc ^^egiais.' In the 

1818 Jlardtha war n brigade under Major Eldridge reached Jivdhan 

on the 3m of May 1818. The commandant who had been summoned 
to surrender tn'o days before, declined to give np the fort saying 
“« I'gbt for eight days. An advanced reconnoitring party, 
under Caplain Ifutt of the Engineers, Tvere frequently fired on 
from the guns and matchlocks in the fort but Tvithout loss, A spot 
was chosen for the mortars and ' a battery for two brass twelve- 
pounders till cjghtccn-poundors could bo got ready to play on the 
masonry about tbo gate. The mortors opened at about twelve 
o’clock and after an hour’s firing of about trventy shells a man was 
sent down to say that the garrison would open the gate. This was 
immcdmtoly taken possesrion of by a party w tho Bombay European 
Eegimcnt. The garrison was disarmed and dismissed.- 
JossAii. Junnar, north latitude 19° 12' and cast longitude 73“ 56', lies in a 
SucrifUoR. bro.id flat valley about 2000 feet above the sea, on the south or right 
bank of tbo Kukdi, fifty-sis miles north of j?oonn, and about six- 
teen miles east of the crest of the Sahyadris. To the south-east the 
Yolloy opens into the vide Deccan plain which spreads like a sea to 
JoTv lines of flat-topped uplands for to the east and south. On other 
sides, Tn'thin a radius of about two miles, the town is shut in by irre- 
gular ranges of hills 600 to 1200 feet above the plain. ThehM- 
eidcs rise steep and bare tonpper slopes crossed by level belts of rock 
whose smooth black walls appear in one range after another dlthougb 
separulod by gaps of many miles. Tho lower belts of rock are in 
places dwanod by earth and stones washed from the upper slopes, or 
the wall is broken where a torrent has forced its Tvay through some 
crumbling or earthy vein. Still many belts of rook ivith rounded 
or wnll-lilco fronts stretch across the lower slopes for hundreds of 
yards. Wear tho tope of ouo or (wo of the hills, notably of Shivner 
to the vest of tho town and of Hatkeehvor to the north, unbroken 
by torrents and unhid by earth and stones, a wall of trap 100 to 160 
feet high girdles tho hill-top like a huge piece of masonry work. 
The outline of most of the hill rahges is waving and irregular, the 
tips of the higher peaks in mBny'cases’ being smoothed flat as if by 
a plane. In others, as h. Shivner and Hatkeshvar, the great wall d 


* Elliot and Dowon. TO. W ; Grant Dnffls lIariHliils, SI 
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rook 5s topped by a small rounded or level billock. Below the base 
of the hills runs a belt of barren iipland from which bare spurs 
stretch towards tho river, rocky-or soilless except in a few dips and 
hollows. The outer flats have a thin sprinkling chiefly of buJhhul 
bushes. The town is amply shaded and has some splendid pipal and 
banian trees and the river banks ore green with groves and gardens. 
The town, with its long winding streets and open empty spaces, 
stretches over a mUe along the right or south bank of the Eukdi, 
and beyond the town to the cast south and west ruined heaps and 
fairly preserved tombs and mosques bear witness to tho greatness of 
Mnsalman Junnar. 

The hills that encircle tho town form four leading groups; 
the low curN’ing line of the Mdnmoda range to the south and south- 
west; the high level scarp of Shivner to the west; the lower 
and tamer Mdngni hills to the north-west ; and the high flattened 
tops and scarped sides of Hatkeshvar and the Sulcindn or Gauesh 
hills on the north. Tho M.'tnmoda hills riso from tho ' plain more 
than two miles to the south-east of Junnar. They run for 
about half a mile to the north, and then, with a shiiBow horse-shoe 
curve, sweep about two miles to the west and north-west towards 
Shivner from which they are separated by the sharp-cut gap of the 
Firpdda pass. Their waving irregular crest varies from 40U to 600 
feet above the plain. Alon" the bare north-east face, about n third 
of the way up, runs a belt of rock, sometimes fifty or sixty feet liigh, 
in other places half-hidden by earth and stones, ’in this belt of rock 
are carved three groups of Buddhist caves : the Bhim.ishankar group 
in the cast face, the Ambika group about tho centre of the norlh face, 
and tho Bhut-ling group some hundred yards nearer the north-west. 
To the north of the hldumoda hill, separated from I Item by the deep 
enp-shaped hollow of the Pirpada pass for nearly a mile across tho 
vallej'', stretches tho great flat acurp of Shivnei’, tho hill-fort of 
Junnar, the birthplace of Shivfji (1 027). Steep strong slopes and 
belts of rock riso sharp and bare about 800 feet to a great wall of 
rock n hundred to 150 feet high which girds its level top. In tho 
north of the hill nothing shows above this wall of rock. Further 
south a smooth flat inner mound rises about 200 feet above tho main 
hill top. Several oldHIusalmdn buildings give n spccialintcrcst to tho 
top of Shivner : a small watch-tower at tho extreme north, a mosque 
with a fine flying arch stretching between its roinarcis at the north 
foot of the inner hill-top, and on the flat crest of tlio inner hill a 
Musalrndn tomb and prayer-wall. Beyond Shivner, to tho norlh-west, 
appears the bare rounded shoulder of the Tuljo hills with tho Tulja 
cares hid in a hollow in its eastern face. To tho north of tho 
Tulja hills stretches tho Kukdi valley, and beyond, on the north- 
west, the irregular range of the ITdngni hills runs to. the Mhnr pass. 
To tho east of the Mhilr pass the steep sides of Ilntkcshvar rise about 
a thousand foot to the great wall of trap which encircles its inner 
summit. Close to tho east of Ilntkoshvararc the dome-like crags of 
the Navra-Navri that is tho Bride and Bridegroom, or tho Vardt 
that is tho Wedding Party hill, because they say the hill opened 
and swallowed a wedding party and tho rounded^ crags are their 
tombs. The smooth-topped hill to the south-east is known as the 
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Siilfm-in {jil bcransc ngnfrs used Jo Ijo found (hero, and also as the 
i ofngi-oup of Buddhist caves carved 

. jl>. Wcr slopes is noivo Joini.Io of Ganpafi. Jn tho plain, beyond 
tho end of the Gancsli hiJI, stand a fc«- single ])cak8, the remains 
of the souIh-eaHt snur of f Iio Snlomiin range. To the south, opposite 
IhP east face of the Mtlnnioda range, the single pj-nimid hill of 
JfiidliArc.witluta point crowned by tho white tomb of a Mnsalman 
aamt I'ir Shilh Dfival, completes the circle. 

The nsiml eamping ground at Jiinnaris in the BaraBdvdior Twclvo 
^rell ganb'n to the south-west c1o.sd under the great rocky face of 
iShinier, From the east the road to the BaraBdvdi passes through tho 
length of the town leaving the fortified enclosure in which are the 
inamlatd.'ir'flflnd other cfficM on the right and passing among splendid 
huniart mid pipo/ trees about half u mile to the south-west of the town. 
Another plc.n.sanf camping ground lies to the north of the town in a 
large garden and mango gi-ovo ohout half a mile to the south of tho 
Gancsli eaves. At (he north-west limits of the town, in a large 
cnelosiirc are two good biingalowa belon^g to the Church Missionary 
Society. One of these is genorally occupied by the resident mission- 
nry : Ihe other Inmgalow is usually empty, and, by the kindness rf 
Ibo re.sident inissioiiury, if nrraiigemcnis arc made beforehand, is 
generally nvailablo for the nsc of district officers and other fravel- 
Jew. 

The tomi covers a belt of land over a milo long and from o quarter 
to half a mile bio.ad. IVithin theso limits nro many empty spaces, 
graveyards, gardens, and the walled enclosures of old fortified man- 
sions. The town is dinded into tbirtj'-fbrco wards or sections, some 
of them known ns piirds and others os vditde, of which thirteen are 
outside mid twenty-one ore central sub-divisions. The outside sub- 
divisions arc Shukravtira, Syedpura, Pctlifnnsumba, Sldicba-mobaUn 
called after a saint Mdi whoso inosijuc is in this sub-division, Sepoy- 
molialla, Kotliudpiira, Mansurpurn, Mnndai, Kalydnpoth called after 
KniyiinJIusalraitnswhofoiindcd itubout the middle of the seventeenth 
ceiilnrv when (1018) Shivdji took ITalyitn, ifulviidn, Fakiipnra, 
Tvlrnlilmim. and Kliifklm 3I.lJv/idn. The twenty-ono central sub- 
Sonnju OhaiuWidr^lli, Kmnbhdr^SU, Khdtik^, Bhorvlda, 
urjiitrvildn, Kilsitr-dli, Piluchlt-mobnlln, Saddbaziir, Chandipura, 
Svcdvitda, Ovanbioatr called after Mr. Ovans an assistant collector 
who founded it, Yarchi-itli, Shankarpura, Murlidliar-dli, Mahflian-dB, 
Sarlti .iditvttr, BudlnAr, £dgdiviida, BAdarpurn, and Jlangalvdr. 
In irusalmiin times one more sub-division to the' east was called 
Amnlvatipoth. This is now Amr.ipur village outside of Junnar 
limits. 

• rpjjf, 1872 census showed a population of 10,298 of whom 8205 
woro Hindus and 2093 hlusalmdns. The 1881 returas showed an. 

• roaso of seventy-five or 10,373 of whom 8367 were Hindus including 
2l '! Tains and 2006 Jlusalmans. Most of the roads in Jnnnar are 
^.rrnw and full of comers. They are metalled and the main 
aomugMSes are fairly smooth an^ clean. 

• Tiumar houses are generally pne-storeyed and huilt on a plinth ' 
A foot or two.highi.' The 
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burnt or sun-dried bricks, or •white earth, and sometimes the -weight 
of the roof, which in almost every case is covered by rough flat 
brown tiles, is borne by wooden pillars. Some of the fronts, but 
these houses are in most cases used ns shops as well as dwelling 
places, are enclosed with red wooden planking. The only ornament 
is that occasionally doors and ■windows end in a rounded arch ■with 
wa^ving sides in the Musabndn prayer-niche or nimbdrn style. A 
few of the double-Btoreyed houses ha've deep eaves and forward 
beams with faces carved in tracery and other ornament. In some of 
the richer parts of the town the street fronts of the houses, chiefly 
houses belonging to Erdhmon moneylenders, are blind walls •with 
only a smoll door opening on a courtyard. 

Junnar has 288 shops, chiefly in the six suh-divisions of Aditvdr, 
Budh-vslr, Kdgdi-vada, Kalydn-poth, llangalvdr, and SndSbazdr, 
The shopkeepers are Gujar Lingdyat and M.irwdr Vdnis, Erdhmans, 
Telis, Sdlis, Soshtis, K-dsdrs, Tdmbolis, and Musalmdns.^ The shops 
are generally the fronts of one-storeyed houses which are sometimes 
- open ■^vith a deep overhanging eavo generally tiled, or the front is 
closed chiefly by wooden planldng. In a few of tho bettor class of 
shops belonging to grain-dealers and grocers the front is used as a 
veranda and work is carried on in nn inner room. Tho chief 
arliolcB sold are grain of nil sorts, dry-fish, oil, groceries, copper 
vessels, turbans, ■women’s robes, blankets, Europe doth, wool, hides, 
paper, and stationery. Besides shops, along the Aditvdr and 
Sadabazar roads, people sit by the road-side ofioring things for sale. 
The sellers are generally women of tho Eunbi, Mdli, and Koli castes 
who offer plantains and other fruit, vegetables, sugarcane, mangoes, 
oranges, lemons, grape, and melons. Besides, generally in the 
mornings,’ at several street-corners in Aditviir, Bndbv&r, and 
Saddbozar stand groups of poor Eunbis and Eolis -with bundles of 
grass, and others chiefly Thilkurs -with firewood faggots. In 
addition to the daily supplies on Sunday the market-day about 2000 
people, chiefly Eunbis Eolis and Thdkurs, come to tbo town. There 
are two markets, the old market in Aditvdr ward which is held on 
either side of the main road, and the Ovans’ Market, a broad open 
space along the north wall of the Jfot or fortified enclosure in which 
are the mdmlatddr’s and other Goveniment ofSces. At this weekly 
market all articles of daily use in the town are ^old in large quantities, 
especially fruit, vegetables, and field produce. Merchants from 
different parts of the Junnar suh-dmsion, and from Ahmadnagar, 
Akola, Rahuri, and Sangamnor, bring largo quantities of grain and 
coarse cloth, and Edthodis and Thdkurs from tlie Eonkan bring 
timber and -wicker-work haskets. Except tbo grain-merchants they 
come -with small tents. Goods are brought in carts and on bullock 
donkey and pony back. The market is brisk and busy from 
January to April when the late crops are harvested and ready for 
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1 Tho details of shops aro : Sixty of Vtlni grain dealers and grocers, forty-eight of 
paper-dealers, thirty-eight of Sdlis and Koshtis, tliirty of oilman, tironty of cloth- 
deslers, twenty misceTlnnoous, eighteen of goldsmiths, eleven each of betol leaf 
sellers and tarSft or monoy-ohangers, ten each of confeotionors and dealers in fmit 
and vegetablcii, six of hatagfe-mnken, four iil coppersmiths, and two of dyers- 
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Places. JD provisions for the monsoon. Supplies Mfoff in the raky eeMoi 
.Jp.Nw«. maihet js duE The medium of exchange are silver and 

copper coins and shells, eighty shells for Id. (i a.). The copper 
coin IS called sAiwrt* and is said to date fromSbibu ( 1707 - 1749 ). 
There is no barter on market days. In the smaller outlying villages 
barter w resorted to by the Konknnis if any of their goods are hit 
unsold and if they aro in want of daily necessaries. The chief 
articles bartered by llolis, Konkanis, and Thdkurs are migli, rice, 
baskets, oil, onions, and salt. Tho people ■with whom they baiter 
ore ^Idlis, Tclis, and Yduis. 

Trade. The origin of the importance of Junnar as a trade centre was its 

nearness to the Ndna pass which, in former times, at least from as early 
as about n.c. 100, was one of the chief highways of trade between the 
Deccan and the coast. The pass can at best never have been easy. 
Even if at one time the rough slippery pavement was a flight of steps 
the pass must have been dilHcmt for laden bullocks and almost 
impassable for any beast of burden larger than a pony. It can never 
be made fit for wbeels, and ns other routes are provided with easy 
roads tho trade of Junnar and of the Ndna pass becomes more and 
more local. In tho fair season considerable nmnbers of pack animals 
may ho seen, ponies bullocks and donkeys, chiefly the property of 
Masalmdns and of Hindu oilmen, potters, and washermen, carrying 
millet and rice eastwards to Junnar, or bringing salt fish, cocoanuts, 
salt, and vice from thoHonkan coast.^ There is also the more purely 
local tratRo of taking droves of sheep and goats and great basket* 
loads of vegetables and other garden produce from Junnar and tho 
villages round to the Eonknn vulages and country towns with week- 
ly markets. There still remains to Junnar, wnat along with its 
excellent climate must always have told strongly in its favour as a 
capital, tho rich garden and other lands to the east and south. This 
rich tract slill supplies the chief trade of Junnar, field and garden 
produce which ie sent in carts chiefly about foriy-two miles to 
Tnlegaon station on the Pemasula railway, along a route ^icb the 
ShcUrvddi and Sdrle caves suggest was a main line of traffic about 
1800 years ago in the days of J unnnr's greatness. The chief trade is 
in paper, women’s robes, blankete, and rice. Exports consist of 
paper, rice, women’s robes, potatoes, plantains, onions, chillies, 
myrobalane, wheat, gram and millet, molasses, blankets, sheep, and 
horned cattle. The imports are salt, cocoanuts, dried fish, rags for 


^ The tallowing debiils, anted in going trom J iinoar to Ghitghnr at the head of the 
Ndna pass on, the 26th of December 1682, give some idea of tJio amount and the eba* 
isoter of the present trade : Foor or five biiilocfes bejougipgto a l^atdeslii and driven 

bjaTeligoing west emptj^ to bring from the ifoakMn«rdt And cocoa*kenieIs and nuts ; 
a donkey driven by a .Beider going east xnth local nni/ot; a baUock driven bv'ft 
JViiisaJmOn going e.iBt with drietl fish from thelCoiikan :tivo buUocks driven by a Teli 
going west with potatoes to the Kaakan I bollocks going oast with 

focal rice, a hfnsalmin dririnc too bollocks Mst irith Konfcaa rice - a Lttor 
^ivino eleren donkers oast with local ncc. a Mns.ilindn going cast with a nouv. 
load ,dadchtti;a wasliemaii '«<* »“d,oiio pS,y g„i„g cest’sritk 

local rice; a pony with glass bracelets from the Konkan ; n pSter -oinir 
with aghteen aonkeys laden with ^Pettor with twenty donkeys paesint, 

cast with local rice > and a potter with olei en donkeys passing coat with local 
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paper, clothing, oil, grain, metals, groceries, stationery, timber, 
cotton and silk yam, country blankets, bangles, bullocks, cows, 
buffaloes, and sheep. The chief traders both importers and exporters 
are Ydnis, Kunbis, Musalrndns, Bohonts, ond Kdsdrs. Except the 
donkeys and ponies used for the NiSna pass trofSc carts are chiefly in 
use. With better roads and a brisker demand trade is growing. 

The chief men of capital in Junnar arc local Brdhmans and 
Q-ujardt Tdnis, Shrdvaka or Jains by religion, and a few MdiTv-dr 
Yanis also Shravaks. There are also some old grant-holders and 
owners of land, chiefly Musabudns ; retired Government servants, 
Brdhmans and Musaundns ; some barbers traders and contractors 
who have made money in Bomba}' ; and some successful oilmen and 
cloth and grain dealers. The imported cloth trade is chiefly in the 
hands of Gujardt Ydnis ond the local cloth trade in the hands of 
Sdlis, Slumpis, and Eoshtis, and the lending grain-dealers are 
lldrwdr Yd.nis. Of moneylenders several ore Musalmnns and a few 
are Hindu craftsmen Telis, Sdlis, and Hajdms. Traders, chiefly 
lldrwdr Ydnis, also' lend but the chief moncylonding class in J unnar 
are the Brdhmans who have 150 rich houses, one hundred and forty 
of them Deshustb and ton Konknnasth or Chitpdvan. They lend 
chiefly to Kolis, Kunbis, and Thdlcui-s. 

The chief local crafts are the handloom-wcaving of women’s robes 
and turbans and the making of paper. Tho handloom-weavers of 
women’s robes are Hindus ot tho SilU andEoshti castes. The Sdlis, 
of whom there am sixty houses, live in the north-east of tho town in 
Chandipura, Kddarpuro, Kliolilpurn, and Shulirnvdr peth. The 
Eoshtis live in Elmlilpura and Budlivdr poth in the north of the town. 
They ore between thirty and forty families who came from Snngam- 
ner in Ahmadnagar about tliirly years ago. Tho loom is simple 
with only two heddlcs. Tlicrc is nothing peculiar about it except a 
stretcher or Jcarmli wliich is placed by the weaver in front of him. 
It stretches the web breadthways and foms a support against which 
the reed or jihani is pressed to bring tho warp-thread home. Tho 
yarn is imported from England ; tho red comes dyed ond the dark 
is dyed in Bombin'. The robes are plain without ornamental 
borders. Almost nil arc used in tho town ; very few are exported. 
The weavers ore generally labonrors paid by the piece by men of 
capital, cbiofly Brdhmans and Gnjars and a few Sdlis. Tho rates of 
piece-work vary from Is. 8d. to 4i. (Es. S - 2) 'representing 7^d. 
'to 9f?. (5-Gas.) o day. Except during part of tho rainy months 
(July-October) work is constant nil tho year round, In tho same 
quarter of tho town ns the Eoshtis arc about eighteen houses of tho 
Musalmdn handloom-weavers called llomins They make turhans 
and borderless sddis on a small loom. Tho turbans ore generally 
red and ornamented witli a border of gold thread. The weavers 
are almost all employed by men of capital. They arc paid by tho 
piece at tho same rate as tho Eoshtis. Tho turbans aro sold in 
the town and tho outlying villages or sent to Akola, Poona, and 
Sangamner. 

A little to tho north of tho Eoshtis and ilomin weavers are tho 
quarters of the Husalmdn paper-makers or hdgdis, who hove about 
n 830 -13 
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a hundred dwellings and forty-two working honsee. Thefnmfliea hove 
been settled in J unnor apparently since Mnsalmdn times. The paper 
which is smooth and glossy is sold at Gd. to Is. 6d. (4 - 12 as.) a gMi 
of 240 sheets. It is used in Government offices for envelopes and by 
native merchants for account boohs. It is ohiedy used in the native 
states and is largely exported to Poona and Sholkpur. Some of the 
paper-makers are independent traders, others borrow chiefly from 
Gujat moneylenders. According to the nature of the work the men 
earn IJd. to 6d. (1 - 4 os.) a day. Except in monsoon floods when the 
river water is muddy, the work is steady. 

. Country blankets ore woven in the Budhv4r and Shukravdr wards 
by about thirty-five families of Dhangars and Hindu Khdtiks. The 
blankets are sold in the town and in tiie Thdna villages at the foot of 
the Sabyddris, 

The municipality, which was estabb'shed in 1861, bad in 1882-8S 
an income of ahout £512 (Es. 5120) chiefly from a house-tax, and 
an expenditure of about £195 (Rs. 1950). The municipality has 
borrowed £3300 (Es. 33,000) to build a reservoir to supplement the 
existing water-supply. 

The town is supplied with water partly from the Kukdi but 
ohiefly by water brought in earthen pipes from three wells. 
It is recfflved in eighteen cisterns measuring on an average about 
twelve feet by eight, each with a pipe through which the water 
flows. The wells arp one called BArdbdvdi or the Tvredve TTells 
close to the south <rf the town which feeds twelve cisterns, and 
two at the base of Shivner bill which feed six cisterns. The two weUs, 
which are partly built of Hindu temple stones, are near each other to 
the west of Shivner hfll and joined by an underground channel. The 
cisterns hold water for eight months. In the hot months 
(March-May) the supply in the well runs short and sinks hdow the 
level of the pipes, and the water has to be raised by working Persian 
wheels. The new reservoir is being built to the west of the town. 
The water-works are of Musalrndn construction probably older than 
the seventeenth century. A few cisterns, built by the municipality 
and private persons, are kept in repair by the raunicipalify. The 
BdnJb4vdi, which was private proporfy, was boaght by Government 

and made over to the jnanidpalily. , , , , , 

The town has of public offices a mrtmlafddr s, subordinate judge’s, 
poh'ce, forest, and registration offices, a municipal office, a dispensary, 
Md a Government and a mission school. Most of the public offices ore 
collected in the Syedvfida in the south-west of the town in or near the 
walled endosuro or garden which is known as the Ivt. This, which is 
a Musalmdn work, encloses an area 300 yards from north to south 
by about 220 from east to west. Eke a great garden with several 
fine pipal and banian trees. The wall, which varies from sixteen 
to twenty feet high, is strengthened by fourteen towers twenty-five 
to twenty-seven feet higher, of whiiffi four are in the comers, three 
each in the north and’east faces, and two each m tho south and west 
faces 1 The waU is of rough stone below and white mud above, and ' 
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the towers are some of thorn of white mud oud others of brick 
either sun-dried or fire-baked. It is entered through a strong 
gateway in tho east face. Inside, the chief buildings are the 
rndmlamAr’s office towards tho north of the enclosure with two wings, 
an oast wing for a lock-up and a west wing for a record-room. To 
tho east is a small forest office and to the north is tho office of the 
chief constable. To tho south is the munsif’s court and further 
■west is a dwelling house interesting as having been from 17S4 to 
1795 the place of confinement of Bttfirdv (1796-1817) the last of tho 
PeshwBB. Behind are the remains of on old klusalmdn bath or 
haitidmhhdna and to the south is a ruined mosque. Under a tree 
near tho mdmlntddr's office is an old carved stone, and in tho west 
wall of tho tower to tho south of tho entmnee gate is a stone with 
some Mardthi writing. 

Outside of tho gate on the right is tho Government school, a largo 
modem onc-storeyed building. Across tho road is tho dispensary 
and a little along the road to the north on the loft is the mission 
girls school. The dispensary which was established in 1869 treated 
in 1883 nine inpatients and 6392 outpatients at a cost of £76 8s. 
(E8.764). Tho post office is about 380 yards to tho north, and 
the municipal office is at the west end of the Sadar or chief bazdr. 
In tho south or street wall of the municipal office is a small tablet 
with a Persian inscription dated II. 1049 that is a.d. 1639. 

Tho mission bungalows, in a largo enclosure in tho north-west of 
tho town, are plain one-storcyed buildings, well designed, and of 
good size. Tho bungalow to tho north-west is generally occupied 
by tho resident missionary, the other is usually crapt}’. About 150 
yards to tho west of tho bungalows is a small graveyard with a few 
Christian tombs.' 

The iot is almost the only part of the old fortifications which is 
at all in repair. About half a uulo to the south-w'est of tlio Ivl, just 
under Shivnor, is a space about 640 yards by 500, surrounded by a 
ruined mud wall known as tho Juna Boitkala. Of tho walls which 
once surrounded the town few traces remain. Beginning from the east 
and going round by the south and west to the north tho walls had 
twelve gates : Hatti, Phansumba, Ldl-ves, Phatuk, Ovan-bazd.r-Y 08 , 
Aditvdr, Kathvar, Fakirpura, Otur, Delhi, Agar, and Ndgjhiri. Two 
of these, Otur and Phansumba, are in go^ repair ; six, AditeSr, 
Agar, Fakirpura, Ldl-vcs, Ndgjhiri, and Oviiu-bazitr, are in ruins; 
and of tho remaining four Budhvdr, Dclln, Ilatti, and Phtttak no trace 
is left. The Otur (18' X 10') and Phansumba (30'xl2') gates are 
built of stone masonry. Over the Phansumba gate is a small room 
reached by a flight of steps. Of Aditvdr (16' x 1 9'), built of stone and 
mud, tho walls remain and of Agar traces of tho stone walls are left. 
Fakirpura (17'x7') was built of stone and mud, Ldl-vcs (15'x8') of 
stone burnt brick and mud, and the Ovan-baziir (16' x 12') entirely of 
mud. Of Ndgjhiri only two stone walls remain. In Sepoy-mohaUa, 
in the sooth of the town along tho north bank of the Lendi stream, 
are remains of tho wall. There is tho Lfil Darvdja or Bed Gate, a 
square wooden door with old carved Ilindu stones m tho side walls. 
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The walls are about twenty feet bigb, rough stone for the first six 
feet and then son-dried brick and white earth. To the south o£ the 
gate was a danij and another dam some distance further made this 
part of the stream bed or moat fit for boats. Of the old fortified 
mansions the most notable is in Mangalr^r peth. About 230 yards 
north-east of the munidpal office on the left is a large enclosure 
entered by an old gateway with a wall of white earth and sun-burnt 
brick. Tne place belongs to the Nawdb of Belha, tweoty-one miles 
■ south-east of Junnor, who now lives chiefly in Surat, and is deserted 
and empty. An inscription over the entrance shows that it was built 
in H.l()33 (A.n.1622). Except the Buddhist caves (A.n.100-200) 
and the Yddav msterns on Shivner (1050-1290) of which separate 
accounts ore given, there are few old Hindu remains. Carved stones 
and pillars ore found occasionally either lying by the roadside or built 
into the walls of Musahndn tombs and mosques or of modem houses. 
The style of ornament shows that they belong to both Brdhman and 
Join temples and the stjdeof carving is considered by Dr. Bhagvdnldl 
to vary from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries.^ 

Besides these fragments are three wells in the old mortarless Hindu 
style known as Hemddpanti. About 200 paces to the north-east 
of the mdmlatddr’s office, near a great banian tree whose roots are 
ruining it, is an old step-well of large block stones built without 
mortar in the Hemddpanti style. In the enclosure at the mouth of 
the well are some old pillars divided into four-sided eight-sided and 
roimd bands, broken by the pointed lines of a pyramid ornament. 
In the south of the town, about 370 yards from the Lai gate, in n 
large uncared-for garden or orchard, is the Hundal Bdvdi or Round 
Wml, n large well of great dressed stones fitted without mortar. 
It is entered from the south by a flight of steps which runs about 
half-way to the water and then turns to the west. About a quarter 
of a mile to the north-east is Kavlya’ s well, a rough work of large 
plain dressed stones put together without mortar. It is entered by 
a flight of steps from the east. 

Of modem Hindu temples Junnnr has about sixty, two of which are 
Jain. Of the Brdhmanical temples, which are also used as rest- 
houses, seven ore well managed and enjoy Government grants of 
about £30 (Es. 800). The rest are poor, many of them falling out 
of use for want of funds. The chief temples are of PanchUng, 
Ganpati, Pdtdleshvor, TJttareshvar, and Thdkurdvfir. The Ponchling 
temple is at the foot of Shivner hill about half a mile west of the 
town. The temple with a hall and a shrine has a dome painted 
with tigers, lions, and Hindu gods. The temple enjoys a yearly 
grant of £6 (Es. 60) and was built about 1800. Attached to the 


1 Tho chief stones noted ivero : In the south-west of the town in tho Hot or 
citadel n broken pillar, nnd a tow curved stones in the Hot wall ; eoino carved stones 
hv tho roadsido closo to the mission school ; the pillars near the Hcmldpanti well ; 
curved stones in tho lAl gate in the south nnd in several houses near ; o pillar and 
a carved stone outside of the cjwt goto ; nt AinhUpnr on the way to Afiz BUgh n small 
temple of AUruti with several finely carved stones, anlong them a row of elephants 
from a frieze on tho Elephant gate whoso site n littlo to tho cast is still marked by 
two el^hunts j in a culvert a little further cast ; and in MusnlmUn tombs on the way 
to the Hfinmoda hills. 
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temple is a rest-house, tyro cisterns, and tt filled-up well. Ganpahi’s 
temple in iditvarpeth, at n-liict offerings arc made m all thread- 
girding and marriage ceromoiiiesj is said lo have been built ubmit 
1820. TJttareshvar temple lies half a mile cast of the loiyn on the 
Euhdi, and is approached by a flight of stone steps. It is lilrn a one- 
storeyed dwellingl house nith a tiled roof, and, ns it is surrounded 
by fields, it is pleasantly green in the hot •weather. Pdidloslvvar 
temple is a small underground shrine (12' x 10'), approached by a 
flight of steps, on the north or loft hank of the llukdi, about a' 
mile north of the town. The temple enjoys a small Government 
grant. Thakurdvdr temple, dedicated to Krishna, is a domed 
building on the Kukdi, half a mile north of the town. All the other 
temples are like ordinary dwellings. They are poor, some not able 
to afford even a night light. Only Brdhraaus worship in the 
Fanchling temple ; in the other temples all Hindus except Jains. 

Of the ta'o Jain temples one is in the Budhvdr polh and the other 
in the Fhansmnba word. The Budh'var peth temple, which is 
dedicated to Fdrasndth, is largo and rich, a three-storeyed building in 
the dwelling-house stylo ■with a gable roof and surrounded by a brick 
wall seven feet high. The first storey is used for daily religious 
meetings which a'ro attended by about fifty Jains out of the Jain 
community of 416, chiefly Gujardt Vdnis cloth-dealers and money- 
lenders. The second storey, which contains the shiino witli a naked 
image of Pdrasnath, has a middle hall and two wings. Tho floor 
is paved with coloured marble and tho walls have glass-covered 
paintings of Jain gods. The coiling is of carved teak and tho shrino 
doors are lined ■with silver. Tho third storey is used as a store-room. 
Attached to the temple is a courtyard (48' x 17') paved with well- 
dressed stones. The .yard has a well and a bathing place. The 
temple was built by tho Jains of Junnar at a cost of £3000 
(Bs. 30,000) and is maintained by a managing committee from 
offerings in grain and cash. Tho temple hos a paid ministrant who 
reads and explains the holy books. 

The chief Musalman remains nro mosques and tombs, a largo 
prayer wall on rising ground to tho south of the town, and tho fine 
mansion in the Afiz Bitgh. Of the mosques the chief is tho Jfima 
Mosjid or Public Mosque. It stands near tho middle of the town a 
little' to the east of the liai or citadei The outer door, with an 
inscription over it dated H. 1236 (a.d. 1818), is modem. In the 
mosque, which measures sixty-six foot by forty-three, aro three 
rows of carved masonry piUars, apparently old Hindu, ■with in each 
row six pillars and pilastera For seven to nine feet from tho 
ground the pillars are four-sided, and then there is an eight-sided 
belt, and then three rows of comico end in square capitals which 
support a very massive timber roof ■with in the oast front deep 
finely carved eaves and flying brackets. Except on tho gate 
there is no inscription. To tho east is a shady yard thirty paces 
hy thirty-five with" a well and cistern and to the south is a rest- 
house. Of the other mosques; one in good repair to the. south of 
the town may be taken as a sample. The Hoshan Mosque, about 
thirty yards to the -south of tho Ldl gate, measures 42' by 19'. 
It is .entered from the east through a pednt^ arch which fills the 
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whole eaet front. Inside are three domes resting on two eight-sided 
pmars^ n^ prayer niche in the middle of tlie west wall, and a roof 
hollowed m diamond-shaped recesses. Along the top of the east front 
runs a plain stone eave supported by stone brackets. About sixty 
prds to the east is a domed tomb, 7' 6" by 16' and 14' high 
the Mokarba. ^ The tombs have almost all square bodies of stone 
masonry the sides cither with open-peaked arches or masonry pillars. 
The square bodies are capped by bride domes, some of them round 
and others pointed. The following are the details of the Sauddgar 
Gumbaz or Merchant’s Tomb, the finest Mnsalman building in 
Junnar. 


Merehani’t 

Tomb, 


On a raised plot of ground in the centre of a raised endosnre, 
about a mile to the east of the tomb, is a large Musolrndn tomb, the 
chief trace of Musalmdn wealth and power in Junnar. It is known 
as the klerchant’s Dome or Sauddgar Gumbaz. The bnildiug has 
a body about fifty-two feet square of plain stone mosoniy nearly 
thirty feet high, a heavy brick and stucco cornice several feet deep, 
- and a large round dome which rises about twenty feet above the 
body of the buHding. About twenty feet from the ground a plun 
band of masonry, obout six inches broad, divides the body of the 
building into two parts or storeys, an under-storey about twenty 
and an upper-storey about ten feet high. Each of the four fronts 
of the under-storey is divided into three rectangular recesses about 
18' 9* high 11' 5* broad and 2' deep, separated from tho ground by 
a plinth or band of masonry about I ' 9’ high by 4* dem. The central 
recess in the south face is surrounded by a belt of simple carving 
about six inches broad; the other recesses are plain. Inside 
each rectangular recess are two recesses with pointed arches, the 
outer arched recess measuring 16' 5" long by 10' 2’ broad and seven 
inches deep, and the inner recess measuring 15' 5" high, 9' 
broad, and 1' 2" deep. Except in the middle of the south and in the 
middle of the east face, "where there are doors, the only ornament 
in these arched recesses is a belt of simple carving about a foot 
broad that crosses them about nine and a half feet from the ground 
where tho spring of the arch begins. There are also two small 
wound carvings of flowers on each side about a foot above the belt. 
On all four fronts the details of the outer rectangular recess and the 
-two inner arched recesses are the same except at the two entrances, 
in the mid^e of the south face and in the middle of the cast face. 
In the inner arched recess in the middle of tho south face is a plain 
doorway, 6' 4* high by 3' 6" broad. Over the door two carved 
brackets support on overhanging hand of stone about a foot brood. 
On the wall, sheltered by mo overhanmng stone, is an ^Arabic 
inscription in three pieces of two Imes each. About afoot higher is 
a window (4' 3* ^ 5"') “■ pointed arch flUed with open stone 

tracery a large central stor or sunflower above, and two bands of 
three stars eawx below. On cither side of tho central stor are short 
Arabic inscriptions. Below tho window is a belt of simple carving 
nnd on each side are three belts of eaiwing. Except two carved 
grooves the wall on each side" of tho door is plain 'for about four feet, 
f ihm about four feet from the ground, the comers of the arched 
wecesses are carved into pQastors with three hourglass-shaped 
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compartmentB separated by squares of tracery. There are inscnp- 
tions at the tops of the outer and inner pilasters on tho right side 
and of the inner pilaster on the loft side. Outsido of the pilnstors n 
band of tracery surrounds tho rectangular recess. In the threshold 
is a line of carred stones. 

In the upper storey in each of tho four fronts are five rectangular 
recesses about seven feet by five ■with in each a double-arched recess, 
the comers of the recess being out further bock below tho spring of 
the arch than above it. Over tho rectangular recesses run two bands 
of stone carving, each about six inches broad. A-bovc tho carving is 
tho heavy cornice, whose bricks, showing through the wcathor-worn 
stucco, have a mean and ragged look. 

Except that no belt of tracery surrounds the central rectangular 
recess and that the door is smaller and plainer] the east face is the 
same as the south face. Tho door has a pointed arch and measures 
eleven feet by four. Besides tho bolt of caridng that crosses the 
W%<!, a-vvkeA vemsa, v'm.s.vs.wa.vds. wban.^ the. aidns. of ihn, dnnr 
at the spring of tho door-arch. Above tho rectangular recess arc a 
level and an upright belt of carving and an inscription on either side 
of the upright belt. Tho north and west faces aro tho some as tho 
east face except that they have no doors. 

Inside the tomb measures 35' 10" oast and vvest by 33' 7" north 
and south. Tho inner walls are eight-sided with, in each side or face, 
an outer and an inner pointed arched recess. The height of the outer 
recess is about 19' 9" and the depth eight inches ; tho inner recess is 
about ton inches lower and a foot deeper. About a foot above Ibo 
points of tho arched recesses wooden beams, perhaps originally tho 
supports of a carved wood cornico or screen, ataud out all round about 
four feet from the wall. About six foot higher in each face, three 
reotogmar panels contain niches with pointed nTclics separated by 
plam pilasters. "Where the eight oomera of the main building turn 
into the base of tho round dome a small carved bracket supports the 
masonry that rounds off the corner. Above the brackets, at the base 
of the dome, a circular bolt of letters is cut in stucco about two feet 
broad. Above a stu^ cornico about three feot broad is separated 
into panels by eight pillars, one over each of fhe hmckots. Above 
the cornice, corresponding to the centre of each of tho eight facos, 
IS a round ornament of stucco tracery. Prom fhis tlio demo rises 
about twenty feet higher, plain and round. Of tho eight faces or 
sides of the building, the four to the north cast south and west have 
either doors or door-like niches. Tho other four to tho north-east 
south-east, south-'west, and north-west are semicircular rccosscs about 
seven feet deep with five sides rising to a pointed dome. Tho walls 
ot these reeessos are plain, except that about seven foot from Uie 
ground they are crossed by a bolt of fivc-poaked ornaments like 
imtres with flowing fillets about two foot broad. About a foot above 
tho mitre peak runs a slight omamontal belt or carving. At the 
foot m the hack wall of each an opening, about- 2' 9" X 1' 9", leads to 
a small chambor or store-room. 

In the four other sides oi'o doors or door-Jike rooesses. In the 
west face in tho inner arched recess ia an oblong recess (10' 4* x 5 ’ iQ") 
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and inside of the oblong recess an arched recess (9' 2" x 4' 4"). 
About four ahd a half feet from the ground, the comers of the inner 
arch are out away, and, a foot below, are eaired into pilasters with 
hour-glass or wator-pot sections separated by square blocks. The 
recess is three feet deep. The lower part, is in three faces each 
carved into the round-topped prayer niche pattern about 4' 6" t» gTi 
Above are two bands of the Rurdn, then a half dome in four faces 
with a bolt of tracerj', and a band of the Kurin. The face of the 
rectangular enclosure above the prayer niche is carved with letters 
and Irnocry, and above the rectangular recess the face of the inner- 
pointed arch has seven level bonds of writing and two lines at each 
side running up and down. 


In tho north face within the inner arched recess is on oblong 
recess (4' 7* x 6”). Within this are two arched recesses, the outer 
13' X 6' and 1' deep and the iriher 12'x4' 2’ and I' 4" deep. 'In 
tho back w’aU, about eight feet from the ground, enclosed in a 
rectangular block of tracery, is a Inmp-ni^e (2' 9" x 1' 9") in the 
rounded mchrdh or praycr-rcccss shape. A belt of cor^g runs 
across tho arched recess about 6' 9" from the ground, and about 5' 6" 
from the ground tho comers of tho rectangular recess arc cut away 
and end in a scroll pattern. 

In tho cost face tho rectangular recess and the outer of the enclosed 
pointed arch recesses are tho same as those in the north face. The 
Miner arch forms a doorway 11' long by 4' broad and 8' 2* deep. 
Tho comer of the outerrarched recess about six and a half feet from 
tho ground is cut back about T 6" and ends in a double-rolled scroll. 
In the south face, inside of a rectangular recess, the same os in the 
north face, is an inner arch^ recess 13' 10" high. The upper part 
is a pointed window (4'3"x3'5") with open tracery. Under the 
window is a band of plain stone about S' 6" broad, then a door 6 4" 
high by 4' 3" broad and 3' deep, the comers of the rectangular 
recess being cut back about six inohes on each side of the doorway 
ending in a scroll pattern about 5' 4" from the ground. 

The floor of tho tomb was originally nearly filled with a platform 
about 27' 4"x 19' 7". Tho north part , , which is 7' 7" broad and 2' 4" 
hiffh, remains, but most of the south part, which was nine inches 
lower, has been broken a-way. In the north part of the platform is 
a row of eight tomb-stones varying in length from 2' 10" to 5'. The 
stone tain's laid on the tops of the tomb-stones show that all except 
two are men’s tombs. The stones on the south part of the platform 
have disappeared. There is a separate tomb-stone (4' 10" x 2') 
opposite the east door. The tomb is used as a rest-house and its . 
floor is covered with ashes and dust. 


About a mile to tho east cf the Merchant’s Tomb and two miles 
to the east of the town is the Hafz or Afiz Bdgh. Its unfailing- 
supply of water, fine trees, and stately oHMusalmdn mansion, make 
it a visit. Its name is voriotwly explained but perhaps the 

most plausible explanation is one which makes Afiz a corruption of 
TTnTiQlii^ the garden and the mmsion having, according to a tradi- 
tion, been in tiie possession of, if not founded by, an Abyssinian 
chirf. The mansion is an upper-storeyed' substantial but not an 
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inelegant building ; three balcony windows on the south canopied 
and supported by somewhat heavy looldng brackets overlook a small 
tanlc ; and the oast and west sides havo each a bay window. The 
entrance is on the north, its steps flanked by bay' windows like those 
on the other three sides. The ground-floor roof is arched and 
ornamented ndth lozongc-shapcd mouldings. A little to the west 
of the garden on the Junnnr side is n fine mausoleum locally colled 
dargdh or gumhae which is supposed to contain the tomb of the 
Habshi founder of the Afiz Piigh. The mausoleum, which is 
entered on the south and west, has a domed roof and contains nine 
tombs, said to bo those of tho Ilabshi, his wife, six children, and a 
servant. The south entrance, within an ogee arch, is beautifully 
cnn’'od and pierced ; it is flat-headed with pierced work above and 
sculptured jambs and an inscription above tho lintel. Tho east is 
a narrow doorway under a peinted arch. Tho interior is an octagon 
and every other octagonal side is embrasured and arched ; while the 
west mrhrdb is covered with texts from the Kuriin. The exterior 
walls form a quadrangular figure ; the upper portion of the wall 
veil terminates in a picturesque-looking brick cornice, consisting of 
pointed arches resting on tiny pedestals and interlining one another. 
A small minaret graces each of the four eorners of tho buildings. 
In ornamentation the walls arc divided into two scries of blank and 
arched windows, the upper scries consisting of five and tho lower of 
three windows. Tho middle of the lower series of tho south and 
east walls has a doorway instead of a window.* 

_ About half a mile to the west of Junnar tho steep rock of Shivner 
rises over a thousand feet and stretches about a mile across the plain. 
Tho hill is triangular in shape, narrowing from n southern base 
of about 800 yards along a straight eastern and a deeply’ hollowed 
wostem face to a point of rock in tho north. Near tho south tho 
lower slopes of its eastern face arc crossed by’ a belt of rock forty’ or 
fifty feet high, which disappears northwards in the steep slope that 
stretches to the foot of the upper scarp. This ripper scarp begins 
about GOO feet from the plain and rises from 100 to 200 feet, stretching 
from end to end of the hill a level-topped wall of black rock. In 
the upper and lower scarps are two irregular lines of Buddhist caves 
all of them small and some more liho tho dwellings of vultures than 
of monks. Above tho level top of the main hill rises an inner 
summit crowned with a mosque, a tomb, ond a pray’cr wall. To the 
north the hill ends in a narrow lofty rock scarped ond rounded like 
a ship's stern. Tho west face is steep, and, in hollows, has a thick 
sprinlding of hrushw'ood especially to tho south-west. The lower 
slopes are in places broken by belts of rock, and about eight 
hundred feet from the plain a great wall-likc cliff swoops from tho 
north to the south-east and then round a deep hollow stretches to tho 
south-west. The south-west face of the hill is lower and more broken, 
and, from about half-way up, is strengthened by outworks and 
bastioned walls. As on tho east side, the crest of the hill which is 
level in. the north rises in tho middle in a bare flat-topped ridge, and 
towards tho south-west again falls to the level of the northern scarp. 
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Chnp^Xnr. Sbiracr is interesting ns sho,ving traces of lire sets of proprietors 

tliol3n®' Muealmfins, the VrtltMs, 

Jrsvjin. "**1 * '•** fho first nnd second and probaWv third 

Shiraer jr.U Lh® 

«!ntrc._ About fifty cells and chapels remain. They are found on all 

tlirw Slues of the lull, hut most of them are cut in its eastern face. 
Besides the colls and chapels, on the upper slopes and on the bill-topi 
old rock-cut steps seem to show that some of the open -miter cisterns 
arc ns old ns the Buddliists. Traces of old rock-out steps, deeper 
and broader than the monks’ steps, and the four finest \;ater dsterns 
on the hill, shmr that before Musalmfih times the hill -vras used as a 
fort bjj Hindu kings, probably the Devpri Tddavs (1170 - 1318). 
The pointed arches of the gatown^'s show that all or nearly all of 
the fortifications arc Uruhommadan. And besides the fortificationB 
most of the buildings on the hill fop, the Ambarkhdna, the prayer 
iraU, the tomb, and the mosque, and probably many of the easterns 
arc Musabniin (1300 -17d0). Though it -was tho birth-place of 
Shiritji there arc no certain traces n the Mardthiis except some 
lopnirs in tho ■\Yalls and the shxine of Shivdbdi near the top of the 
southern face. Tho only signs of tho English are a row of oli-re 
hushes on tho south face ana a row of teak trees along the east face 
of the hill top. 

.firt DttaiU, The entrance to the fort is from the south-west. The woy from 
Junnar lies along a iT-ell mode road from the south-west of the town 
across tho Lcndi streom between some old Mnsalmdn tombs and 
gardens. To tho right are the mined mud -walls erf the Jnna G-hdt 
£ii]a, a fortified enclosure -whore tho mdmlatdiir’s ofidee used to be 
. hcl^ nnd behind it the steep slopes and hare scarps of Shivner. 

To the left is the old garden and fn-vouritc camp of the BdrfihS-rdi 
or Twelve "Wells and to the south tho Monmoda hills. Beyond the 
Bdrdbfi-rdi the road -winds up the hare east face of the Pirpddi 
pass -whoso crest is- perhaps a nule to the south-west of the town.* 
The path up tho liill turns west from the main road a little below 
the crest of tho pass. From an old bniunn tree fifty or sixty yards 
to tho west of tho road the south face of the hill is seen stretching 
CB tho right in a long lino from oast to west. At the south-east 
end tho ^arp is broken and at no one place is it more than thirty 
feet high. It is crested by two -walls strengthened by towers which 
run obont a hundred yards west enclosing a long narrow belt known 
as the Jibheoha Fdda or Tongue "Watch. To the west the scarp 
becomes higher and less broken and again faUs away to the south- 
-west -where it is strengthened by a tnple line of -walls. For the 
first 200 paces from the banian tree the path lies across a slope 
of flat rock. It then begins to rise keeping almost west across 
the »ndar slopes of the hiU. To the left the sides fall gently and 
to the right the upper slopes rise quickly to a lofty scarp. Two 
hundred paces further the path hoa, reached^ a higher level -with 

. , - .......I. V r , • 
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rocJcs in the lower elopCj bushes in the upper slope, and trees on 
the crest. During the next 300 paces (400-700) the rise continues 
gently with some old nandruh trees close by and patches of prickly- 
pear above. At the foot is the deserted village of Bhatkal, once 
the market of the fort, the PAtil’s' and the Mh^r’s being the only 
houses left. To the right the scarp is divided into two parts, an- 
upper and a lower, and between the two a wall runs from the 
crest of the hill along the edge of a narrow terrace about 200 
paces west to Shivfibai’s shrine. This outwork is called the Phdtak 
Tower. About 900 yards from the starting tree the path begins to 
rise rapidly, climbing the hill-side by a rough paved ascent between 
thickets of prickly.jiear. About a hundred paces further (1000 yards) 
the upper rooks or the hill-side become one sheer cliff About £fty 
paces further (1050) is the first gate. It is obout 100 feet below 
Shivabdi’s shrine, and is covered by the main wall and by a second line 
that runs from Shivdbdi’s shrine down to the gate. To the left the 
lower slope is green with hdbhvl and prickly-pear. On the east face 
of the gate is a rectangular recess about an inch deep, and inside of 
it a double-peaked arch opening with scolloped waving edges. The 
rectangular recess is broken at the top. The outer arched recess 
measures 10' 4" high by 6' broad and 6" deep and the inner arch 
9' 6" high by 5' 9* broad. On each side of the door are towers of 
dressed masonry which dre now Httle higher than the front of the 
gateway. The doorway, which is enters by three steps, is _ 12' 11" 
deop'with an arched roof 12'. 3" high. On u plinth I'^IO" high are 
side-rooms 7' 6" by S' 8" and 5' 9” high with round arched roofs. 
A flight of steps on the left formerly led to an upper storey. Inside 
of the gate on the right the scarp is much lower than it is outside, 
not more than fifty or sixty feet high. Above the sca^ rises a 
wall pierced for musketry and with one or two bastions with open- 
ings for cannon. On the left runs a weak parapet three or four feet 
high, and below are steep slopes of rock and prickly-pear. Inside 
of the first gate the path is flat but rough with rocks and exposed 
to the fire ot Shivabdi’s bastion above. On the left, obout 160 paces 
from the first gate, is the Mdng’s Tower (16' 7" x 14' 3") with a 
wall about five feet high and two openings for cannon. On tlio 
right, as the scarp is much lower and the rocks are more broken 
and sloping, the wall has been raised to about fifty feet, part of it 
being later than the rest. About eighty-five paces further, or about 
2295 paces from the starting tree comes the second gateway, 
^sailed Parvmgieha Darvdja or the Permission Gateway, in a 
wall which runs at right angles to the path for .about fifty paces 
up the hfil-side with tw’o towers pierced for musketry, and with 
embrasures for cannon. The gateway, which is 18' 2" high and has 
two short side-minarets, has an outer rectangular recess and a 
double-pointed arch, the outer arch IV 1" high and 7' bro^, the- 
inner 9' 6" high and 6' 10" broad. On each side, level with the 
point of the outer arch, is a mystic tiger, the tiger on ^e left with 
an elephant in its right forepaw and the tiger on the right with an 
elephant in its right forepaw ond two under its hind feet. Over 
the middle of the 'door is an elephant with a broken tnmk. The 
door is 6' 3" dcep,;the t6p.'iB ai'ohed, and there are no side rooms. 
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To t}ie left is (I ruined tower. From the second goto n narrow flat path 
hetween rocks nnd n wall runs about eighty paces to the third gate- 
way (23/o), which is flanked on the right by a wjill n’ith a rough round 
parapet tliut runs up the face of the hill. This gale is known as 
the Haiti DarvAja or the Elephant Gale. The whole height oi the 
face of the gateway recess and outside is 21' 9". On the east fn'-e 
a shallow rcclangular recess encloses a double-arched recess the 
outer lo' 6" high and 9' 7" broad and the inner 13' 5" by 6' 4". In 
the face of the wall, in n line with the peak of the outer arch, is a 
circular slab filled with geometric tracery and to the left a tiger. 
The right face of the wall has fallen. On the parapet above the 
gate arc three stones curved inth geometric designs and below on 
the ground are some of the carved stones that were on the right 
face of the gateway'. The depth of the doorway is seven feet. 
Twenty paces (2395) between liigli rocks or lliickcts of prickly- 
penr lend to the fourth gatotvay, wliich, from a MusalmAn tomb liid 
among priekly-pear on tho left, is known ns the Saint's orPir’s Gate. 
A flanking wall climbs tho hill side to the right. The Saint's Gate 
is larger and niore carefully finished than tho others. It has n total 
height of 22' 2' and consists of a central and two side faces with a 
total length of thirty-eight feet. In tho central face is an outer 
rcctnngnlnr recess 21' 8' high 11' 7" brood and about four inches 
deep. In rids is a double-pointed arched recess, the outer recess 
20' 3* high il'7’ broad and I'd" deep, tho inner recess about 18' 
high 8' 4’ broad and C deep. Inside of tho inner recess a large 
slab crosses the arch about 11^6" from the ground and forms the 
lintel of the doorway. On each side of the doom-nyisa rectangular 
scat 3' 7" from tho ground and 2' 4" broad. The central face is 
separated from tho side faces by o plain outstanding belt of masonry 
about 2' 9' broad, with two small arched recesses at tho level of the 
middle of the lintel of the doorway. Tho side rectangular recesses 
are 15’ 6" high and tho enclosed arched recess 14’ 5" high by 8’ 
broad and 2’ 2" deep. To tho left of tho left side recess is o carved 
boss of stone. Tho gateway is 17' deep with a central stone dome. 
On either side, on a plinth 3' 8’ high, is a guard-room 11' S'x 12', 
irith a dome fifteen feet high resting on four peaked-nreh recesses. 
In tho baclt walls are arched niches 8^ 9" x 2' S" and in tho side walls 
smaller arched niches 2' 10" xl' 7". Inside are the ruins of houses. 
On tho right is a broken cistern and on tho left is a level belt about 
thirt3’- yards broad covorod with prickly-pear. Among tho prickly- 
pcar is a great grindstone about three feet across. The outer edge 
of tho scarp is strengthened by a low parapet wall. To the right 
the hill side rises in bare slanting rocks with a high wall and a great 
outwork in front on the top. For a hundred paces (2495) the path 
keeps to the west, tho last thirty-five paces leading up a payed way 
with space on tho left or south-west where the parapet wall is raised 
into a line of fortification -and mns to a point about fifty paces to 
the left. At ISS paces (2530) tho path divides into a way for 
horses and h way for men, the way for horses rising by a more 
winding ascent to the north-west and the men's path mimbing tlie 
doping face of rock by a flight of fifty rock-cut steps. This part of 
the ascent is right in front • of a great onWorfc about thirty-three 
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feet high, that runs before the fifth, or, as it is said to be called, 
ShivdbSi Gate. After about tLirt 3 '-five paces the path turns to the 
left up a flight of t-n'enty steps with the great outwork on the left 
and another wall in front. At the top of the flight of steps the path 
passes between walls about twenty feet high twenty-one feet to the 
west and then six paces to the north. The distance from the Saint’s 
Gate to the Shivlbdi Gate is 265 paces (2660). As on the other 
gate fronts, in the face of the Shivdbai Gate, a shallow rectangular 
recess encloses a double-pointed archway. The rectangular recess 
is 17' high 9' broad and 2" deep, the outer pointed arch is 16' high 
8' 8" broad and 6" deep and the inner arch 14' high 5' 6" broad and 
1' 2" deep. Inside of the inner arch is a door of teak strengthened 
by iron spikes in fair repair. The doorway is about 24' deep, 
9' 4" broad, and about 19' to the roof which is flat. At each side on 
a plinth about 4' 3" high are side-rooms about 8' 8" x 6' 2" with' 
pointed arched roofs about 10' high. Above the gateway was on 
upper storey now in ruins. Inside of the ShivabSi Gate the hill 
still rises in sloping rocks to an inner wall about thirty feet high, 
the third of the lines of fortification which guard the entrance to 
the fort. To the left an old partly rock-cut path leads to some 
Buddhist caves and cisterns the edge of the hill-top to the left being 
strengthened by a wall. To the right of the Shiv4bd,i Gate, inside 
of a parapet wall about sis. feet high, a path, leaving the waj’ up the 
hiU to the left, runs east about 290 yards along a level terrace to 
a small arched gateway 12' 4" high. The arch which is 10’ 4" high 
has scolloped edges and flowers and leaves carved on the face. On 
either aide is a rounded pilaster about 6' 7" high and 5' 11" apart. 
Inside of the doorway are side recesses (5' 9" x 2' 10" x 6’ 6" high) 
on a plinth 1' 10" high and with arched doors 3' 6" broad by 5' 6" 
high. At about sixty paces to the east of the inner face of the gate, 
old Buddhist rock steps and modem masonry steps rise in four 
flights of two to five steps each separated by stretches of level pave- 
ment to the temple of Shiv&bdi. The temple stands on a masonry 
plinth 15' 10" high 61' long and 25' 9" broad. Insido it measures 
27 feet into 21 feet ; it has two rows of five wooden piUars on each 
side and a large shrine enclosed in a wooden lattice-case standing out 
from the north wall The hollow in the rock behind shows that the 
temple stands on the site of a Buddhist cell or hall.^ To the east, 
with a broken wall on the left, the terrace runs about 200 paces to 
the Phdtak tower. To the west are traces of a flight of old rook-out 
steps leading to two open-air rock-hewn ponds about eighteen paces 
long hy eight paces broad. Near the temple and on the terrace are 
several chdmplia trees, and some pomegranate hushes, apipal or two, 
and one large tamarind. After visiting Sliiv&bai’s temple the way 
lies hack along the terrace to about forty steps to the east of the 
ShivAbai Gate. Here the path up the MU tons to the left by old 
worn rook-cut steps between two rook-hown ponds about sixty-five 
feet hy nineteen. It passes with a gentle slope to the north-east 
for about a hundred yards and then begins to climb the hill face up 
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Chapter XI7. . rough mason^; steps Md paTOment. Moat of thezray is covered oa 
the or nora by the battlements of the top line of fortifications 
and in iront by tvro gateways, the inner oveMppping tho outer. 
There IS a loir masonry wall on the right. At 100 paces more (or 
about 240) from tho SWnibdi Gate, and 2900 from the starting tree, is 
the sixth or Phtitak Gate, the approach passing under a wnll ofroci 
about twenty feet high oorered by a masonry wall about twelve feet 
higher. The height of the Phdtok Gateway is 16', of the rectangular 
recess IT 6", and S the inner arched recess 10' ; the breadth is 8’ and 
the depth 12' 4" with side-rooms about 6' x 6', and, on the right, an 
inner room T X 7' with arched niches in the three walls. Prom the 
Fhdtak Gate about thirty-nine paces lead up a straight steep path 
with, on the left, a cliff about twelve feet high and a cresting wall 
.rising from twenty to about thirty feet as it nears the sevenm gate 
colled tho ITuldpkar Darrdja. As in the other gatewap thefaco of this 
gate has a rectangular recess with an inner double arch. The gateway 
IS 21' high, the rectangular recess 18', the outer arched recess 14' 6", 
and the inner arch 12' 6*. Thedooris about fi’broadandSO' 6" deep. It 
bas been a double two-storepd gate and has a guard-room on the loft 
about fifteen feet long. To tbo left are the remains of buildings and 
over the gateway is a room with a south-fronting window which is 
very notable from the lower slopes of the hill. Beyond the seventh 
gate the path, with a low wall on the right, leads about thirty paces 
east along nearly the crest of the hill-side to a ruined gate way, twelve 
paces deep, which seems to bare bad an upper storey. About thirty 
paces more, or ahont 8000 from the starting tree, lead to the hiU-top. 

On the hill-top, to the north-east from slightly swelling rocky 
under-slopes, the central rounded mound of the upper hill rises 200 
or 250 feet with steep grassy boulder strewn-sides. On the main or 
lower hill-top to the east are the remains of houses hid by trees. To 
the north-west are stretches of sloping rock with large rock-hewn 
dstems. About thirty yards to the west, with some ofive hushes on 
either side of the approach, is the plinth of a large building known 
as tho Sadar or Commandant's comp. The obves were planted 
about 1841 by Dr. Gibson, tbo first Conservator of Forests, who 
used to spend some monthB of each year on tho top of Shivnor. 
The large DuUding about sixty paces furthor west is the Ambar- 
khdna or elephant stable. It measures about thirty-eight paces 
east and west and eighteen 'paces north and south. Inside it is 
divided into three lines of seven rooms in each line, each with a 
vaulted roof on pointed arches 14' 9* by 12' 8" and about fifteen feet 
high. A steep ffight of steps leads up the north face, and tlie fiat 
roof, which ie eeventeen feet high, commands a view of the whole 
country to the west and_ south, Much of tho ground near tho 
Ambarkhdna is covered with ruins. About a hundred yards beyond 
the Ambarkhdna, the north-west end of tho hill is enclosed by a 
bottlemented wall with lozenge-shaped battlements 4- 4" high by 
3' broad and S' 8" apart. 

The hiU-top forms a triangle of which the south face is tho base 
The length of the south face is about 820 paces, of the oast face 
about 1100, and of the, west face 1380, In tho centre stands 
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tlio upper hilMop, n Bleep mound 200 lo 2!i0 feel liiglij rising 
sharp from the east and with a gentler Blopc from (he west, and 
, along the north face and in the narrow tongue tlmt runs to the north 
leaving a considerable belt of nearly level ground. Tlio 820 
paces of the south face slrotcli nearly cast and west. Hoginning 
from the south-west end, tho first hundred yards lead to near tho 
Ambarkhiinn, the second Imndrcd yards lo beyond tho Com- 
mandant’s house, the thiid hmulrcd ' yards to wlicre tlic path up 
the hill gains the liill-top, and tho fourth hundred yards to the 
end of the buildings. Tho next 300 yards arc across sloping rocks 
with some rock-hewn and masonry cisterns on tlio left, and, 
on the right, a few young leak trees and a low panapet wall. 
Bej-ond, on the right, for the last sixty or seventv paces, at the 
south-east comer of tho hill, on outer line of wall encloses tho 
top scarp in tho shape of a tongue known os the Tongne AFatcli 
or Jibheclm Patla. The cast face runs nearly north and south iu a 
straight lino of about 1100 yards. Bxcept in the south-east corner 
and in the long point that stretches to the north there is little 
level ground on the crest of tho hill, the slopes of tho upper hill- 
top rising almost immediately from the edge of the scarp. The 
east hill-top, except in the cxti-omo south-east and in the north point, 
has no cisterns. It has a line of young teak trees running under 
the shelter of the upper lull, which, like the olives, nie said to have 
boon planted by Dr. tiibson. About a hundred paces lend from 
tho south-east corner of the hill to tho beginning of tho rising 
pound at tho foot of tho upper hill-top. SLx hundred paces more 
lead to tho north end of the upper hill slopes and about ‘100 more 
to tho overhanging outwork at the extremo north end of the hill. 
About tho middle of tho oust face is a short cut to Junnnr. Tliis 
was formerly much used, and, thoup the path was destroyed by the 
British, the rock is Siiid to bo still scalable by a clever climber. 
Traces of old walls remain near where the path reached the hill- 
top, Except there, end nl tho two ends, the cast scarp is so shcor 
that no parapet wall is required. Prom the north point the wesfera 
cliff, which has a total length of 1380 paces, bends ■with a sharp comer 
to the south-east, and, forming a deep hollow, turns again to the 
south-west. Except nl the north and tho south ends, where it is crested 
with a ■wall, the sheer, almost overhanging, cliff defies approach. 

Prom the crest of tho scarp, except at tho north and south where 
tho ground is nearly level, tho slopes of the upper hill begin to riso 
but much more gently than the eastern slopes. Tho sleep bare 
sides of tho hill-top end in a flat . summit seventy or eighty paces 
broad. TLo upper hill fills nhhost the ■whole of the main or lower 
hill-top except that it is surrounded by a narrow level or sloping 
belt to the west and south, mid. that a flat point about ICO paces 
broad and 400 long runs to tiic,north. 

Besides Ibo Ambarldutna near tho south-west corner the chief 
buildings on tho hill-top arc, on tho crest of the upper hill, a prayer- 
place, and a domed hIu8nlra.W tomh._ At the south end of the narroiv 
flat point that runs to the nortV is a mosque witU n fine flying point- 
ed arch between its minaret^ a lilllc further is o round mansion, 
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«■ (-1 IToIi, trlio Wnngw! to H.C party of Jdyji aaoloriouaLli 
oiitliH ttoro ixji/cil Iiy If/iinji SiSvnnt n pGsIiira officer nf Jiitmar and 
ilomt this north ararp,> There are also about thirty cisfoms 



itpjK r rlojK- <if the kouthern hill-side within the outer wall. Sc\c«d, 
jindialily many, of Ihcso riktoms are Buddhist, holonring to the times 
of ()iu i-aves. tlmt is the Mfcoml and third century afier Christ. The 
four finest, n-hicJi iiri> aiipporled on massive piUnrsand run into the 
Jiill-siile, proliahly iieluiig to the times of tlio Jlevgiri Yddavs, a little 
liefore the .IfiiMlinitn roiiquest at the close of the thirteenth century. 
Of tlu'M> four great under-ground eisicms in the main hill-top, one 
is in the south lop about sixty yards north of the entrance gateway, 
two Ganga and dainna arc in the west slopes of the hill-top, and ono 
is under the inosqne at the fool of the north slopes of the upper hill. 
Of the Jlnwilmrtn cUtems, which prohahly include qU which are 
neither lliuldhi‘'t nor Yddav, two, one in the north point and one 
near tlio soulli-easi cud. hare masonry sides. 

On the njjjH'r hill-ton, besidc.s a rock-hcwn pond and some mined 
hoUMW, are n prayer wail or idt/a, and a domed Jilusahnfn tomb. To 
tlio east of the prayer wall is a pavement about twonfr-sis paces 
long by eight broad. The wall is about eighteen feet high and is 
tojqied svith a line of nine battlement or lozengc-sbnpcd slabs end- 
ing in two towers with sninll rainnrets. In the middle of the wall 
eight Very steep slops lead to a pnlpll 9' 8" from the ground formed 
of tss’o big stono slabs toncthcr 3' 8" by 4’, with tw'o upright slabs at 
the sides ubout 1' 7" high. The cast face of tho wall is carved into 
n central and two aide recesses each with on outer rectangular recess 
about two inches deep and an inner arched recess about T 6’ deep. 
Tho centre ix!clnugnlnr reec.'s is 15' and tho centre inner arch 10' 6" 
high and 7' broad, tho side rectangidar recess 13' 4' high and the 
side nrclicd recess JO' 0" high dr iJio same height as the central arched 
rco-ss; llic brcaddiis C'tl'. In the wall, behind the foot of the pulpit 
stairs, is an arched door 2' 4' by 4' 8’. About fifty yards to the north 
is a square hluralmitn tomb with a plain well-drosscd stone body 
four pointed open arches ono on each face, and a rounded brick dome 



to tho cost it is 6' 6 broader. In each face of the tomb is a rectan- 
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by nine inches broad with passages from the KurAn and on each 
side are two carved bosses. Above the rectangular recess runs a 
plain belt of masonry, and over it a masonry cornice of thirteen 
lozenge-shaped or battlement-like slabs with corner minarets. Be- 
tween the outstanding belt of masonry and the cornice, a line of Arabic 
writing stretches nearly the whole length of the east face. The 
inner measurements are 15' 7" by 15' 9". The floor is paved with 
well dressed stones, and, in the centre, a stone tomb 2' 3" 
high rises in five steps from a base 6' 6*' long to a top 4' 11" long. 
It seems to have been a man's tomb. In the sides where the 
spring begins, about 4' 10" from the ground, the comers of the 
arches are cut back about 3". In each comer betweeh. the arches, 
about 5' 4" from the floor, a centre and two side bradccts support a 
masonry face about 5' 4" broad and 6' high. In each face is a rec- 
tangular recess an inch deep 5 ' 4" high and 3' 6" broad. In the rec- 
tangular recess is an arched half dome about 4' 6" long 3' 2" broad 
and 2' 2" deep. The half dome lias five faces and arched niches 
carved in the inner side faces. Above is an eight-sided plain cornice 
about 2 ' 2 " broad. Then about 14' 6" from the floor eight brackets 
stand out and cutting off the corners support the round brick dome. 
In the base of the dome is a row of sixteen panels 3' 10" high with 
pilasters between, Above this is a round plain dome perhaps about 
ei ght feet high. 

Near the tomb the hfll-top commands a wide view. To the east a 
broad pldn broken by a few low hills stretches to distant lines of 
level-topped uplands. The west and north are full of hills, whose 
bare sides and under slopes are relieved by the rich groves and garden- 
lands of the Min valley. To the north-east, almost at tlie hill-foot, 
lie the citadel, the brown-tiled roofs, and the scattered trees of 
Junnar. The town stretches in a long line along the right bank of 
the Kukdi, the river showing in winding reaches and with patches 
of bright green garden-land on either bonk. To the east of the town 
stretches a bare plain with a scanty sprinkling of trees, broken by 
one or two low pointed hills, the remains of tlie south-east spur of 
the Sulemdn range. On the north-east horizon are the high flat^ 
shouldered hills of Giddria and Bhamberi near TJddpur in Junnar. 
To the east are the flat-topped hill above the large village of Otur and 
Gavliahill in Pimpri-Pendhdr village. Further to the right is Ale 
village hiU, its long level outline broken by the gap tlirough which 
the main N4sik road runs. Below, close at hand to the south-east, 
stretches the irregular line of the Mdnmoda hill-tops. To the east, 
like islands from a great sea, rise from the plain the single hill of 
Dudhare, and further to the south-east, much like Dudhdre in shape, 
the hill-fort of Ndrfiyangad. To the south close at hand^ is the 
Surdlia hill and to the south-west is the level-topped Ohincholi- 
Pdrunde range with two peaks of the higher hills of Khed showing 
behind. A little to the wesfstretohes the richly-wooded garden- land 
of Minner or the Vale of the Min, and, above the lowlands, to the 
west rise the bare level ranges of tlie Kdla-Thdmba hills with a pass 
leading to Bhimdshankar. A little to the north in the distance are 
two hills with small square cupola-like tops, the southmost of which 
is Hhtej and close to the north the great hill of Dhak, the opening 
to the A'mboli pass, and the southern top of the range that running 
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*'*^**(.^1*.** vnllpj’ rnds near (ho X<4na pass in the great 

Iiiil'foi't of Jivclliitn, io the north of the hills that bound the Min 
vallt*y> cloho tit luind the Tulin (lillg hide all but the south'enst point 
of C’liilvund mid llic other Jiills ineluding Jivdhnn, which fonn the 
Brmthcrn bomidriry of the Kukndner or Vale of the Eukdi, as the 
broad stmtli that lemlh froin.Tnnnnr west to the Nilna pass is commonlj' 
but incorrectly called. Ndnn’s Thumb or Kdnacha Anqtha, the 
preut rock that Btimds sentinel over the Kdnn pass is hid, but the low 
bare bill to the north of the Kdnn pass enn bo seen. Further north 
the broken ivostom fnco of the Aniimolu hills marks the end. of the 
riinpo that forma the norllicm boimdnry of the Ktikdi valley. The 
rest are hid by tlio long lines of the Mhusiii'di and Mitngni hills with 
the scarp of 1 1 ndsar fort (.lioiviiig between them. To the north of the 
3[dngni hills, over the ^fhifr pass, stand the huge level shoulders 
and the gently jiointcd top of llan'skchnndrngad (4G01) one of tho 
liigliest of the Saliyadris, having two or three level layers of trap 
which have disappeared from tho lower surj-ounding hills. To tho 
noiili eloM> at hand, across tho Junnnr Yiilloy, are the scarped sides 
mill level lop of llalkeshvar. Behind Ilatkcshvar are the tow of 
rounded tonib-liko kuoks of tho Varhfid or Navra-ITarri rocks, 
and to tlio norlli-eiihl (ho cirdo is completed by thcscariicd sides and 
flattened peak of the Sulcuiitn or Gunesh Lena hills. 

To tho north, at the foot of the upper hill, is a inosniie with a west 
wall alioiit tifloon foot liigh whoso outer face has fallen. At each 
end of its cast face, about 2-1 feet opart, minarets rise obout twenty 
foot ubovo (ho roof. Insido of (ho iiiinarots, clinging to them for 
about ton feet, springs a flying arch, which, about fifteen feet above 
tho roof, stretches to a point halfway between the minarets. To the 
cast of the mosque, ontorod from tho north side, is a court 65' 8' by 
17' 2". The mosque, which is of rough stone masonry, has a broken 
stone cuvo about two foot deep and a plinth 1 8" high. Tho cast 
face is a pointed arch 17' broad nt the base. On the right band, near 
tlio top of tho east wall, is an inscription and on Ibo left corner is 
nn other inscription slab, bnt tho letters arc worn. Tho inner 
mensuremonts of the mosque nro IC' 7’ by 23’ 2". In the centre is 
a round brick dome, and in (ho fliTOC walls to tho south-west and 
north are (lirco peaked-arch recesses, the ivest recess 2' 8^ deep and 
tho north and south recesses 3' 8’ each. In tho west face is a 
pulpit and an arched prayer-niche and three small niches about 4' 4" 
from the ground. To the cast an arched doorway loads, down.a steep 
flight of steps, to ah open air pond or cistern about 75' long 20' 8" 
broad and 20' deep, tho upper haK of the wall being mosonry and. 
the lower hnlf rock. In the south wall are stone stanchions for 
working a w'utcr-hajr. Under the mosque, to tho west of this outer 
■pond, is a giunt rock-cut roseryoir tho roof resting on two rows of 
two pillars and two pilasters. .It is nhoat oighty-six feet long, 
forty broad, and about sixteen deep. It liolds idiout twelve feet of 
water during the rainy season and at other times about six. The 
front of the resoiwoir is a plain rock cave about six feet deep and a 
veranda with seats 3' 7" broad with a back 1' H" high and 10" broad. 
The veranda is broken by two wntrol pillars and two other pillars 
halfway between the control pillars and the end pilasters. The 
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central pillars arc about eight feet apart and support a massive slab 
of rock. The other veranda pillars have plain massive four-sided 
shafts 3' 10" high with faces 2' 8" broad and capitals 3’ G" broad and 
10" deep. In the capital is a central flat bolt about five niches broad, 
and on each side a central band of three inches and two receding 
bauds above and below. The corners of the square capitals end in 
little horns or knobs. On the top of the capital is a square plate about 
half an inch thick ; above the plate is a neck about an inch and a 
half thick, and on the nock a bracket capital tlii’idcd into four faces 
V 9’ high 2' 10" broad and standing -out about 9" beyond the lino 
of the capital. Each face is carved into two rolls. The stylo of the 
work is Ilindu not lllusalm.'tn, though it is perhaps not much older 
than the mosque, being probably the work of one of the later Yiidav 
kings of Devgiri. A night of rock-cut steps outside of the mosque 
enefosuro separate from the flight of Musnliniln masonry steps shows 
that the makers of tlie mosque were not the makers of the cistem. 

To the north of the mosque is a ruined llusnlnuin mansion 
with, in the upper storey of the cast wall, the remains of n handsome 
bracket support for a bow window. Beyond is a largo empty jjond 
with masonry sides about eight feet deep. It is thirty-three paces 
long and about thirt 3 '-threo paces across at the broadest from which 
it narrows northwards to a point. Eurthcr north arc more ruined 
houses, and at the extreme end of the point overhanging the scinq) 
is a ruined outwork. A flunking wall runs on tho crest of the scarp 
for some distance along both tho oast and the west face. Along tlio 
west face, about eighty-five paces to tho south-west of the mosque, 
are two great cisterns like the cistern under tho mosque. _ Each has 
an outer pond about 33' into 18' with three plain four-sided pillars 
at tho back, and inside of the piUars a great cistern bomi tliirtj' 
or forty feet under the hills, tho roofs supported by two rows 
of two "four-sided pillars. These cisterns ore knoum as Gaiiga.and 
Jnmna, and, like tlio cistern under the mosque, probably belong to 
the limo of tlio Tiidavs. Bej'ond Ganga and Jamiiu arc sovornl 
small rock-hewn cist eras, and on the right, about 500 paces from 
the end, begins tho lino of fortifications tliat crowns tho south-west 
corner of the hill. 


The' Buddhist caves in tho hill sides round Junnar number 135 
with about 170 distinct openings. Of these ten are cfiaifyas or 
chapel caves, and 125 halls colls or sgmrato dwellings many of 
them with more than one inner- cell. Besides these many small 
cisterns and rock seats have not been numbered. All these caves 
are in the early Buddhist stj’lo and probably range in date from 



five. Most of the inscriptions arc short and contain little but tho 
name of tho giver and the desci’iption of tho gift. But seven 
have some historical interest. Of tlio whole number of cuttings 
1 38 arc without inscriptions. Of the halls colls and cisterns that have 
inscriptions nineteen have one and two have two ; and one of tho 
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* Tho oavo accoantg aro contribatod by Dr. BhagTdnliil Indraji, Hon.M.B.A.Soc. 
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(^apels of tLe Ambika gi-onp in the JUfamodahiUshas nofewerthun 
eJeren. 

The Junnar oaves may be arranpd into five groups. The 
Mdnmoda caves, from one to two miles to the south and south- 
west of the town, are fifty in number of which four are chapels 
and forty-six are dwelling caves. These cavesform three suboidinate 
^oups the Bhimdshankar caves in the south-east, the Ambika caves 
in the north, and the Bhutling caves in the south-west. The 
second group is in the side c& Bhivner about half a mile to the 
west of Junnar. The Shivner caves include three groups on the 
east, on the south, and on the west faces of the hill. They include 
sixty-five openings of which three are chapels and the rest halls 
cells and cisterns. The third group is about two miles to the west 
of the town in the east face of the Tulja Hills behind Shivner. 
This contains eleven caves of which one is a chapel cave and the rest 
haUa cells and cisterns. The fourth group is the Gnnesh Caves in 
' the south scarp of the Sulemiin hills abont a mile to the north of the 
town. This group includes twenty-six caves of which two are 
chapels, twen'ty-f our halls or dwelling cells, and fifteen cisterns. 

At the south-east end of the Mdnmodd hills, facing eost about 200 
feet above the plain, and going from south to north, is a group of 
Buddhist caves known from the local name of the ehailya or chapel 
cave as the Bhim/ishankar group. The Bhimdshankar caves are 
about a mile .to the west of the Poona road and about a mile south- 
east of Junnar. The path to the caves lies across rocky under- 
slopes up a steep but easy oscent. The caves face tbe single peak 
of Hudhare wMch has a tomb of Pir Shdh Daval on the top. The 
view beyond is across a wide plain sprinkled with trees and bounded 
by level lines of distant hills. Cave I. is a layana or monk’s 
dwelling. It is in two ports, a veranda and three colls in the back 
wall with plain doorways opening on the veranda. The doorways 
are nearly equal in size and all appear to have grooves for wooden 
frames. The first and second cells are nearly equal in size but the 
third is about two feet broader, and has a two feet broad bench. 
The first cell is about 7’ 10" deep 6' 8’ broad and 6' 9* high. 
The doorway is 2' 2" broad and '6' b" high. The second cell is 
8' deep 6' 10' broad and 7' 6" high with a doorway 2' 2' broad 
and 6' 3" high. The third cell js 7" deep by 9' 2” broad and 
7' high with a doorway 2' 1" broad and 6' 3" high. Along the 
left wall is a bench 2' broad and 2' 6" high. The side walls 
of the cells vary in length. The veranda is 18' 10" broad 10' high 
and 6' 3" deep with about six inches in front broken. In front 
of the veranda are two pillars and two pilasters on wliich the 
veranda beam rests. The shapes of the pillars and pilasters arc 
of the style common to the A'ndhra period consisting of an 
octagonal shaft with waterpot bases and capitals, The wateroot 
at the base rests on a round ring over four square plates each plate 


> The Andhm period is called after the Andhra or Andhra-bbrityn khin, who, 
di'efly fiom Poithon orPiatisthio on the Goddrari about fifty miles nortli-cast of 
Ahmadnngar, niled tho whole breadth of India from about no, 9U to j.p, 200. 
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larger than the one above it ; the waterpot at the capital is inverted 
with, instead of the ring, an dmalaka^ resembling a cogwheel and 
over the wheel the plate capital.® The front of the veranda is plain 
without any ornament. About seventy feet to the left of cave I. and 
at about the same level, are the remains of three cells with a broken 
veranda, apparently a dwelling with three cells. 

Cave II. was intended to be a cliaitya or chapel cave; but as a slit 
near the ceiling of the present back wall admitted water, the idea of 
making it a chapel seems to have been abandoned. To catoh the 
water a small cistern has been out at the left end of the back wall. 
The cave has an inner hall and a veranda. The hall is 33' 9" deep 
and varies in breadth from 13' 6" in the back to 11' in front. The 
left wall is rather slanting, and juts out a little into the haU. The 
floor of the hall is even, and almost on the same level os the veranda. 
The ceiling is rough and uneven, varying in height and averaging 
eleven feet. The quadrangular block, which seems to have been cut 
from the rock to make the relic-shrine or ddghoba, is 7' deep and 
8' 6" broad and rises to the ceiling. Behind it is a passage 3' 7" wide 
at the back and about 2' on the sides. The flaw in the back wall 
admitting water appears to have stopped the attempt to carve a relio- 
shrine. The mass of rock seems to have been left rough and some 
time later a sitting female image which is not quite finished and seems 
to be of considerable age has been carved on the front of the rook. 
The figure sits cross-legged and its hands and middle arc nnfimshed. 
It wears large anklets and a necklace with an end hanging hko a 
bunch between the breasts. The ears have large earrings and a plain 
square crown is on the head. The doorway of the cave is about as 
high as the ceiling, or 10' 4' excluding the height of its threshold. 
It has grooves for a wooden frame. The veranda is 9' 10" broad by 
4' 7" deep and 12' 9" high, or about 1' 9" higher than the hall. In 
front of the veranda, in a space 2' 3" deep, are two piUars and two 
pilasters, and between each pillar and pilaster is a foot high bench 
with a foot high curtain. On the back of the curtain is the rail 
pattern. The pillars and pilasters have not the pot and plate capital 
below but their top ornament differs little from that of the pillars of 
cave I. consisting of an octagonal shaft with upon it on inverted pot 
surmounted by a j)lain ring on which are four plates each larger 
than the plate below it. A new feature in these pillars is that the 
narrow eave of the ceiling does not rest on the pillar capital but on 
a quadrangular shaft over the capital. The cave seems to have been 
painted. The coating of plaster is still distinct in the ceiling of the 
hall and still more in the roof of veranda, where the colour remains. 
The ornament seems to have consisted of round circles between 
square panels, and the colours used appear to have been red yellow 
and white. The work appears to have been very poor. As at the 


^ The dmataha is the mcdicinnl or lucky berry of the Phyllunthas emblica which 
when half dry shrivels into grooves. 

° The details of the pillars are, beginning from the foot, the fonr base plates a little 
over 2" each, then the circular base of the waterpot 2!', the waterpot 1' 10 ', the eight- 
sided shaft 3' 8" high and 3' 0'' ronod, The distance between the pillars is 4'. 
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caves in Sdlsotte, the plaster seems to have consisted of rice 
chaiT and ciap. The cave front or facade occupies a space 20' 
broad 40' high_ in which the cave has been cut. Outside the 
roranda is the cave in irhich appear the ends of mortices. Over the 
oave is the rail pattern, and above the rail jwttem in a recess is a 
round arch, and, irithin the arch, a deep inner arch. Steps, which 
apparently led between the pillars have disappeared. Two or three 
steps also seem to have led to a flat space which communicated by o 
doorway ndth cave III. Over this doorway is an inscription of two 
whole and a portion of a third line. Except the beginning and some 
traces of the end letters on tho right the letters have been lost from 
the flow of water from above. The first line hod twenty letters, the 
second twenty and tho thii-d eleven of which seven remain. The 
part prosorvod reads ; 

(X) Sldlism upa'fiakBB& nagama fsa), 

(2) Satamalaputasa. 

. (3) Puta Tuabhutina. 


This seems to record a gift by a merchant whose name cannot be 
made out. Perhaps the giver is the Tirabhuti mentioned in the 
third line. ‘Whether the gift was tho doorway of cave II. or cave 
III. cannot be determined. It is probably connected with the 
chapel cave II. 

Dave III, is in two parts, an inner hall and a veranda. The hall 
is about 18' braid by 15' deep and 7' high. The walls are not equal 
in length, the left w'oll being 15' lO' and the right wall 14' 10'. 
In tlio baclt if is 18' 5' broad and in front 17' 3’. To the right, 
along the entire length of tho wall, is a bench 10' high and 2' 3' 
broad. The doorway is as high ns the hall ceiling that is 7' by 
4' 10' broad, and with grooves for a wooden frame. The front 
veranda, which is 16' 8’ broad by 4' 10' deep and 10' 3" high or 
about 2' 9' higher than the hall roof, is on a 6' lower level than the 
hall floor. In the left wall a partly broken door opens on cave II. 
In front wore two plain octagonal pillars and two pilasters. The 
right pilaster is entire and port of the left pillar hangs from the 
ce^K This oave differs in shape both from dwellings and from 
chapel caves. It has no object of worship, tho bench on the left is 
larjror than a dwelling cave bencli, and there are no holes above the 
bench for the usual doth-pegs. The cove was probably a dining 
hall or satfra though dining hulls generally have benches on all sides 
instead of, as boro, only on one side. To the right of Cave III. is an 
eortb-fillcd dstern, and beyond it, to the right, seems a trace of 
another cistern. 


Gave IT. about thirty feet below cave III. reached by a broken 
and diificiilt path, is on unfinished dwelling intended to have a veranda 
and cell. The fear of water, from craolcs in .the veranda roof, has 
left the cell unfinished with a depth and breadth of about 6' 6” and 
a height of about 6'. The doorway is 3' \ndo and is as high as tho 
cell °The veranda is 20' 9' broad by 6 3 deep and 1' higher than 
the* cell In front were two plain quadrangular pillars and two 
Minsters The left pillor “^d pilaster remain but the whole of tho 
^htVmar and about half the ught pilaster ore lost. 
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Cave V. about sixty foot to tbo right of cavo lY. otmI on the snnio 
level, is not a cavo but an arlificial opening 2G' 4* broad bj* 12' 8'' 
deep much filled u-itli onrtb. Il may either bn a view place or a 
large cisforn of the stjdo of a buthiiig cistcni. Above Cave V, is a 
similar smaller opening. Above caves IV. and V. and about 70' io 
tlie_ right of Cave III. on a high level, ^vcrc four cisterns, three of 
Tvbich have broken fronts and look like cells. The first is filled u'ilh 
earth aud has a large yijial tree growing in front of it. To tho 
riglit of the front enough of the work remains to leave no doubt that 
it was a cistern. Tho second cistern about twenty feet to tbo right 
is on a lower level. It is a larger cistern with n broken front and 
a recess at its mouth with a small bench. In the buck wall of tho 
recess is a well cut and well pro.servcd inscription which reads : 

Sivasamaputasa Sivabliutlaa doyadibamma podbi. 

This mej' be translated 

*Tiie mcritorioua gift of a ctstorn hy Slvnbliuti son of Slrasamn.* 

The recess seems to have been used ns a cell and a doorway in its 
right wall leads to tho third cistern which is a little larger than the 
second but not so deep. Its front also is broken. 'J’o tlio rigbl, 
on the top, part of tho mouth remains. A little to tho right of tho 
third is the fourth cistern filled with earth and hidden by a Picus 
glomcrata or audmnbar tree. 

Cave YI. is a sitting rost-chamhor, which is called a mandnp or 
pleasure seat in Inscription 3. It is a recess 9' 10" broad by 4' 10" 
deep and 6' 8" high, with on three sides the remains of a bench 1' 
broad by T high. To tho right n recess probably contained tho 
mouth of a cistern for the use of monks mting in the mandap. 
On tho right wall just under tho ceiling is an important well cut 
inscription in three lines. Two or three letters in tho beginning 
of each lino are lost ; the rest are well iircsorvcd. The inscription 
reads : 

(1) rRanol^ Maba'kbatapaaa- Sa'ml Kabapa'nosa 

(2) la']3 ma'tyasa Vaebbasaeotnsa Ayamana 

(3) deyadhama^ oha<nii’ xnatapoeba punathayarasa*’ 40 
kato 

and it may bo translated 

' Tho moritorlouR eirt of a nandapn and oiitom hy 
Ayama of tbo Vataa stock, prime mtnlstor to tbo king, 
tbe groat Satrapa, the lord Xfabapa'na, made for merit 
in tho year 40/ 

Cave VII. is II small dM'clling including a cell and a sninll open 
front. The coll is 7* square imd 7' liigh, tlio front wall 3’' less iu 
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Cave ril. 


^ Tho letters ratio are entirely lost. Tjookiiig nt tlic size of the lino nml of the w.ay 
in which N’ahapdna is mentioned in IK’dsik iusciiption), the two inisaing lotiors arc 
witiiout doui>i railo. 

*For mnkA tlic text has vmhn probably a miMnko of the engraver. 

^Aia half biat and tbo half that remains is very indistinct. Tho lottors mdtpa arc 
’dim but not duubtful. 

* De IS entirely lost but as the letters yadhama follow tliougb dim, de seems to bo 
tho priibible Irttcr. 

* Chadhi is a mistake for podhi. Tho cistorn near tbo cavo loaves no doubt that a 

cistern was meant in tbo in&cription. , ^ Tasa sliould bo vase. 
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breadth than the back wall. The doormiywMoh is as lughas the cell 
IS 2 8' broad, and has uo grooves hr a irooden home. The open 
front IS 7 2’ broad and 1' 7' deep. Its Boor is nearly on the 
same Jevol as the cell, porb-ips an inch lower, wMe the roof of the 
front is about one inch highor than the cell. 

Cate tv//. . Oavo Till, is an irregular rorr of seven cells. In front 

is a space mth a greatest breadth of 10' 8' in the middle and 
narroiving at the ends. The cells have a broken overhanging roof 
tvith a greatest breadth of 5', narroving towards the right, the 
cfToct of time. By the side of the first fonr doorways, in the front 
mill just under tho coiling, are niches of unknown use about 6* 
deep and 0’ broad. All are dwelling cells as the front and back 
irali of each has a hole for the pole from which hung the monk’s 
cloth and bowl. 
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Cave JX. about thirQ' het below cave VIII. is a hall with a 
front. Its sides ore irregular, with a greatest depth of IS' 6", 
and n breadth of 23' 9'. The height is 6' S’, but ns the Boor is 
about 1' 9* deep in clay, the original height must have been 
about 8'. The front wau, whieh has doors, is smaller than the 
back wall being 19' 5*. The right wall is 13' 8' and narrows 
towards tho front to avoid a slit in tho rock likely to admit water. 
The loft wall is 15' 6* long. On the right side, running idong 
tho entire length of the wall, is a broken bench about 1 9 high 
and with a greatest breadth of three feet. In the front wall are two 
doorways tho left door emaUer than the right The overhanging 
roof of tho front space is so broken that it does not look like a front, 
but the walls on cither side are preserved. It is 19' 2' broad by 4' 
de<^. This cove was probably a dining hall or «af<ra as its generol 
plan much resembles that of cave III. About twelve feet to the 
left is a recess, either a ruined cistern or an unfinished cistern. 
Between caves VIII. and IX. and about fifty-five feet to the right, 
a group of cisterns ore out to catch a spring which flows from the 
hill-top. The first two cisterns, which are side by side, look like 
recesses and, as their partition wall is broken, they look like a two- 
celled dwolh'ng. Of tho Brat cistern the front is preserved, and 
traces show that its mouth was rear the left end. Of the second 
cistern nearly half the front is gone. A little to the rhht of the 
second cistern in a recess is the third cistern, its front partly broken. 
To the right of the third cistern was a rock-cut seat now broken. 
Further to tho right are four other oiatems_ entirely filled with 
earth. Above these appear to be some excavations, perhaps cisterns 
now inaccessible. About fifteen feet further is an excavation hke 
cave T. It tnay be a seat or perhaps a large-mouthed bathing 
pond Above this are wbat appear to be four eartb-BUed cisterns 
icoo^zable only by the grass or brushwood growing out of their 
mouths. 

About eighty yards to the right of this group of cisterns, near 
where the direction of the UU Immns to change, is Gave X. The 

cave faces east-north-east and mdndes m unfinished dwelling with 

a cell and veranda. The vornnda is finished and the inner cell 
incomplete, but nppnrently not from any flaw in the rock. The 
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I'ri'ogulnrly roiiucl roll isfl'lO" ilpop. Tliis is llie InM rnvr in llie 
liliiiiiii'-liiinknr group. Alinvo il is mi oxcnvnlion diniciilt of ncroi-s 
'ivhidi lonliH iintiirul tliniigli it is iirtifii-iiil. 

Alinnt fifloon foot to tlio riplil of nivo X. nrur ono miotlifr nro 
fiw (■uitill oxonviilions lik<M-:m' V. As they ore pmily filled it is 
linrd to iiiiihe out wlietlu'r tliev riiv lieiv hi-iU", lurgi' open Imtliing 
eisteriis with hroken front wulfe. or broken cidb. 

Alimil "(10 ymdo from e.ive X. minis the Anihikn grou]) of 
iiiileti'en eaies sirelrhiiig from e,ist-s(iulh-e:isj (o wi s(>niir(Ii-wes(, 
mid geiierolly fiieiiig noi tli-nortlw .sst. About foity feel nbovo 
where llie group begins me s.-ven eistenis. two of wiiieli hold good 
Wilier. 

Cnve XI.. n Miiidl dwelling: rave, npiwnrs to hove ineliided n ccdl 
with n front verandn. The trout w.dl of ih'- isdl nnd the right mid 
left skies (ind the roof of tlio venitidu nre oil bioken. 'J’he lell, 
whieh is S' 2” deep .and T' 8' bro-id, i'. allilesl /iitirely filled v.-ilh 
eurth. To the lefi nre tr.iee. of on t-\in\otion. Unt it istntirely 
filKd svith earlli mid bloiki d by » risk i.dleii from iibove. 

('live XII. elo'e to rave Xl. is mi iiiifiiiishi d dwelling r.ave, 
ineludiiig two unfinished lells nnd n vemnda. The vermidn is 
finished but the cells nre ineomph te. eip eially the right r'di. 
Doth sides of the verand.i me hioken. Tdke i.ive XI. it is ne.irly 
linlf full of earth. 

XIII. ronsists of n (sdl mid n Mrandn. Tin* lellisl.VT' 
broad by <•’ dis p with irr* gubir *ide». I’ln- vi-raiida is 7 ' Id’ 
broad Iiy ‘i' Id* di ep, Ilotli of its . kb s nnd n little of its front nre 
broken.’ I’rom what remain- tliere npje.ar to liii\e le en tuo 
(pi.adimignkir pilaster- with an ea\e r< sting on tin in. Tin’ front of 
the eell is biukeii, but ii little jthee of roll: liiiiiging nboiil Ibe 
middle shous that tlie enve liiid two dootasajs. 

(,’ave XIV '. isn dwidling ejive. eiiiisisling I'f n hall uiiii tuo rsdls 
on either side. It is gieatly broken. In the baek n.dl of ilie hall 
i' » large hole caused by a ln\er of tofe loek. 'I’he hall is l.S’ (>' 
srpiiife and O' high. The -ide'i elb. wliieli me in ai ly icpial in sire, 
nre ti’ higher ihmi the lei. d of the hall floor. The fli-i lellfothe 
left is (!’ Id" deep and tl' 7' hroad, and the -leoiid is I!' .S' deep 
nnd t" 10" hroad: the flr-l eell to the light is l>' Id" ih-p hv 7'ltf 
broad, mid the second 7’ deeji by 7' S' bro.id. 'J’lie cells have 
pl.aiii doorways 7' d' high. .\ll the rells me n'-:irl|i’ 7’ o’ Iiigh nnd 
tlitir ceiling is nlioiit 1' higher tlimi tie* hall i.iling. The right 
front wall of the liall isenliie. The left front wall, ihoiigh hroken 
from hi’Iow, reinniiis in the upper pail mid sJimvs that the Indl dopr 
wiis 0' hroad nnd iis high ns tiie hall ci-iling. The Indl has an open 
front Id' d' hroad and S' deeji, a« njijh’ais from the elill jireserved 
lop of the left eidi'. The right side is lost. In the hark wiill of 
the veranda and to the right of the hall dooi-way helow tlic ceiling 
is mi inseriplioii in (wo lines jiartly hroken. The inscription rends : 
(1) (Oii))inaallpnln‘nnm Mi.a tnnnnm AonanVn 
(9) c.a ctiniignlilinm tisyndliaiimm 

This s'l'cins fo show that the givers of this eave were two sona 
of n householder whose iiniiic lin« been lost in (he beginning of the 
« 600—22 
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first lino. Tho names of the sons also are lost in the beginning oi 
tho second lino. The cavo is oallod fouroelled. 

Care XT. is _u large cell, 12' 9» deep 12' broad and 8’ high. 
Catch-holes in either irall s^m to show that tho cave has been need 
for cattle, Dammcr marks show that an attempt has been made 
to brcalc the partition wnlls. The door is 4' 3' broad and 8' high, 
and has holes in tho top for a thick wooden frame. The cell had 
an overhanging cave. 

A flight of steps between eaves XIT. and XT. leads to Cave XTI. 
The old steps have been broken and new steps have been mode 
probably by tho townspeople. An image of the Jain goddess 
Ambika has been oan’ed in the cave and the imago is worshipped 
by tho Jains and other people of Junnar, and, after the name of this 
goddess, this group is locally known as Ambika Lene. The cave 
is a dwelling, consisting of five cells with a large front veranda. 
Tho cells arc not cut stroight and are of unequal size. Part of the 
back wall of tho veranda beginning with the third cell and port also 
of the front wall are broken. The first cell is 6' 8’ broad 7' 10’ deep 
and G' 10’ high. In the back has been cut a shallow recess for an 
imago or perhaps to make an inner cell. In the left wall is a hole 
for the monk’s clothcs-peg. The door is 2' 6’ broad and as high as the 
coiling. Tho ccU floor is 3' lower than the veranda floor. To the 
left of tho doorway, in a small shallow recess, is a standing figure 
of a Juin Xshetrapitl or PioM-Giuardian, about 1' 6’ bigb, of the 
tenth or eleventh century. His left hand rests on his hip and in the 
right hand is a weapon too broken to be identified. Bound bisfoce is 
an aiu'cole. Hear his right leg is a sitting human figure and near his 
left leg is a dog. This image has been broken probably by Musal- 
mdns. To the right of the doorway in a small recess is a broken 
sitting figure of a goddess 10’ bigb, probably a figure of the Jain 
goddess Ohakreshvari. On either side <jf the image are two human 
figures. In front of each image is a pair of holes in which to lay a 
board or plank for ofierings. 


The second cell is 7' 8" deep by 6' 9’ brood and 6' 9’ high with 
u peg-hole in the back wall and two catch-holes high up the side 
walls. The third cell is unfinished because of a soft layer in the left 
side wall. It is 5' 10- deep by 4' 10’ brood and 6' 4’ high. Be- 
tween the third and fourth cells is a recess, which must originally 
have contained the 'figure of a Jain god. The plinth for tho seat of 
the god hos been mode as well as a drain to carry away the water of 
the god’s both. The fourth and fifth cells were originally separate, 
but the Jains hove broken down the partition, a trace of which 
appears in the ceiling, and made the two cells into one hall 7' 10" 
deep by 17' 3’ broad and 7' 1" bigb. In tho back wall two Jain 
images sit cross-legged in the lotus position. They appear to have 
been broken by the Musabnans. The image to the left, probably of 
Hemindth the twenty-second Tirthankar, is 3' high and 2' 5" in the 
cross-legged posture, and has a three-canopied umbrella, and, on 
either side of the umbrello, a broken flying angel with a fly-flap or 
ehauri. To the left in a recess were two small standing figures one 
1' 3’ bigb and the other smaller. Bach figure' bad over the head 
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serpent hood, or perhaps a badly cut umbrella. The image to the 
right, also broken, probably by Musahnans, is perhaps of Adin^,th 
the first Jain Tirthanlvar, ns above his shoulder are the carved ring- 
lets by which, in old images, Adindth is identified. The image sits 
eross-legged 2' 5" high and 2' 3* between the knees. Round the 
face is an aureole. Above is a three-canopied umbrella of somewhat 
different shape from the umbrella over the image of Nemindth. On 
either side of the umbrella is an angel with a ny-ilap. In the left 
wall of the hall, in a recess, is Ambika seated under a mango tree. 
The image is 2' 3* high by 2' 2' broad. The left leg is crossed 
and the right leg hangs down. Under the left knee is the lion, 
Ambika’s car. Over the left and right knees are two boys, her sons 
Siddha and Buddha. To the left of Ambilca, a standing figure 1' 4' 
high holds an umbrella. Above the moi^go trees three Tirtbankars 
sit cross-legged, the middle figure larger tWn the two side figures. 
This is to show that the goddess Ambika is subordinate to the Tir- 
thankars, though she is regarded as' the special guardian goddess or 
shd«andeoi of Nemm&th the twenty-second Tirthanlcar. Under each 
figure are two holes probably for wooden planks. From their work- 
mansliip, these images appear to be of the tenth or eleventh century, 
when the Jains seem to have plastered these two cells and the 
veranda in front of them. Traces of the plaster, which seems to 
have consisted of thin hemp-liko fibres mixed with lime, remain. 

In front of all the cells is a broken vorando 49' lO’ broad by 7' 2" 
deep. A wall ran along the veranda in front of oaves XV. 
XVII. and XVIII. This wall, as well as more than half of tho 
veranda floor, is ruined. To admit light into it, each coll appears 
to have' had a door in the front wall, but, except the first door and 
the top part of the second, no traces of the doors are loft. 

Cave XVII. is to the right of cave XV. on a two foot higher level 
and under cavo XVI. It is a cell 7' deop by 7' 8' broad and 7' 2’ 
high. Its back wall and left side remain, though a partly success- 
ful attempt has been made to break tho left wall. Tho right wall 
is partly broken while the front wall and part of the coiling are gone. 
In the back wall is a peg-hole. 

Cave XVIII. by the side of cavo XVII. and under the veranda 
of cavo XVI. consisls of two colls now entirely niined except the 
back wall. They are about 5' 6' in front of cave XVII. 

Cave XIX. to the right of cove XVIII. and under cave XVI. 
appears to have consisted of a veranda and on inner ceR 7' 1" deep 
by 7' 9" broad and 7' 10" high. Its front wall and voranda are gone. 
A door in the left of this voranda probably led to the right cell of 
cave XVin. 

Cave XX. is a small plain quadrangular chapel cave. Its floor, 
which is now much filled with earth, appears to hove originally been 
on the same level os cave XXI. to its right, tho groat chapel of 
this group. Its front wait and part of the side walls arc broken. 
Tho cave probably exte'nded to the pillars of cave XXI. and was 14 
deep and 9' 8" broad. Tho height cannot -bo ascertained as it is 
much filled with earth. The rclic-shrino or chaitya is about two feet 
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Chapter XIV. from the liiu-fc and hulo wuHs. In Fhajie fho rulic-shrinc is of the 
Flaws. t'otainipiitiYi JI. (a.u. 50), comisliug of a toothed bolt on a 

ronml j)Jiiitli, the Mt eiimiountal bv it strip of rail pattern, and on 
Ji.vsAju llip plintli n more limn three qii.n-tors ein iiiiir domo, and above the 
MiismHja Cjmj, donie.ii wi])itnl with rail pallorn (iiozv broken but distiiicf on the 
Imek), nnd on the cnpitnl ii broken shaft siij)porling an umbrella cut 
out of the ceiliug. The dome is about 3’ high.^ 


Cart XX/. 


fiueription 5, 


C.avc XXI. is nil unfiniBhed clunicl or chaihja cave intended to bo 
iho chief plneo of worship in tiie Ambikn group. A largo cross 
layer of soft rock, as high ns the cave nud sis. feet broad, •which nma 
throughout the rock and ap|K.“.irs in cave XIV. about sixty feet to the 
left. scoinB to lie the cause why Iho l•fl(lpol was left untinLshed. In 
spile of this hiycr of soft Z’or-k the c.voivntion seems to have been 
conliniicd up lolhorellc-.<hwiip, bul a second layer of soft trap bebind 
tile n'lic-.'-Iirino .‘.cciii.s to have sto])]>cd further svorfc. The veranda 
has been iiniblied. tlic hall also is mostly tiiiislicd, but tho relic- 
shrine is incomplete. Tho rock intcndwl for the ralic-shrino seems 
to have hocn Iclt unfinished while Leing dressed; only tho tee has 
hcen made and the dome appears to have been partly brought into 
shape. The hall is 37' •}' deep hy 10' hraad in front. The roof is 
vaiillcd on pciiiendiculur walls the height of which cannot bo gh’cn 
ns tho cave is grc.atly filled with clay wnshcrl in during Die rains. 
Tlie doorwav in quadrangnlnr five feet broad and apparently about fen 
feet high. Ahos'c in n moulding 13' 7" long ami I' 0' broad. Aboro 
the moulding in a recess in which is a horse-shoe arch, and within 
fho arch a s’aullcd window admits light to tho cave. In front of 
the door a flat-roofed veranda has two pilJnrs and two pilasters in 
flic fjhittakanii (ii.c. 90-a.I).3ii0) stylo svith a central octagonal 
shaft on an Indian waterpot z-osting on a ring over four square 
plnfc.s. each plate sm.'illcr than the ono below it. Above tho shaft 
arc tho pot and tho plates inverted, svilii, over the plates, a quadran- 
gular shaft on which as in cave II. rests fho cave of the roof. The left 
pilaster is lost. The chief interest of this cave ore eleven inscrip- 
tions in the veranda, many of iJicm recording grants, but none 
referring to (he making of the cave, Tlio grants do not secm_ to 
refer to this nnfiniriii'd ehaltffn envo but to tho monastic cstablish- 
'raonf which Jived in the Ambika group. This care seems to havo 
been chos’eii for recording grants becau.se it was empty and unused. 
TJie inscriptions nro badly cut on a rough undressed surface, but, 
tliongii a little hard to read, niost nro complete. LiscripHon 5 is on 
the right hand pillar in ta-o parts, ono on a fuco to the left of the 
visitor and the other on the right face. It is hard to say, until tho 
meaning is made out, whether this is ono inscription in two parts or 
ta-o soparnto inscriptions, Tlic lottors aro distinct, doop-ent, and 
well iircscrvcd, bnt no meaning can be got out of them. Tho 


1 It is nosaible Hint, like tlio rdie-shrino to the left of Kanheri cave IV. the relic- 
olirino in this envo mny bo dcdicotod to nomo locnl monk. Tlio envo could not (bon 
be cftUed iv ohnpel or waiiffa cave m thvyvordenaiti/a U only used for rolic-slirmes in 
honDurofUBddlimvliilothoaoi^for reJio-shTmcs in honour of monks, as tho Bhaja 
and Knnlicri cavo inscriptions show, is tlwjmorelapa. 
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inscription scorns to lio in a foreign Innguugc written ^ in cave 
cliaractors, The inscription is in two parts, tlic first of whicli may 
be read : 

(1) Apura’na (E) Va'dMzna'.s 

(2) BeakaV <0) Nlkava^ 

(S) Hamana'. <7) Vanclin.* 

(4) Boatbi. 


The second part may bo road 

Q) A’so.’ (2) Tha'da. (3) Khunesa." (4) Na.' 


Inscription 6 is on the loft pillar on the side facing the inscribed 
faces of the right pillar. It is in four distinct and well cut lines. 
As in Inscription S no meaning can be made out of the words 
which arc : 


(1) Ta'bako.^ (2) Koauaa.* (3) Ta'tobbo.io (4) BadbLii 
Inscription 7 is in the back wall of the veranda to the left of the 
moulding on the doorway. The inscription is in four lines faintly 
cut on a rough surface but distinct. The inscription reads : 

(1) Ga'moabu’* va'nadcabui’ aivatana'ni 

(2) panaraBasau pabipasa 

(3) devadbama apajitosuga 

(4) nepayagokabatbo da‘na.<' 

This records the grant by a man named Pahipa of fifteen mvai- 
tanas in Vanada village to remain in charge of a man named 
Payogoka of the Apajita pana or sect. Vdnada village may be the 
modern Vdnilvdi four inilca west of Junnar. . Apajita must bo u 
Buddhist sect. The Jains also have ganas, one very old sect among 
the Digambaras is Apardjita which this name closely rcscmhlcs.*® 
Inscription 8 on the moulding consists of four long lines on a 
rough surface, the letters getting larger in each lower line. As 
the surface is rough and full m irregular chisel marks crossing 
the letters the inscription is hard to read and is puzzling. It may 
be read : 

(1) Godha^^ vi]ia'rii.'ua^7 da'na>9 ka'koCpu) totals sa'rnBarano 
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Inscription S, 


* I>eald may be also road th^uhi, 

" The letter ind is coiifuFod by a crack in tliorOi^ ; it may perhaps be mor ?»(, 

® jVi/rnro may be nikacha. * * ro/«c/ta may be olw read roficAa or cAo/IcAn. 

® Af>o itiay be musd. ® Khtinem moy bo rincMt, 

^ Tho small cross line after nu marks that the writing is complete. 

8 Tdhake may be ndM’c. ' • may bo Uam. 

Xbo middle letter fo of UUMo maybe nu engraver's mistake for chfto, 

Badhi may bo gadhi or Sadhi. 

>8 The third letter sAu appears like pii in the original os the letters are very nearly 
alike. It is curious to find s/tu here ns tho letter sAa ia not generally used in Prdkrit. 

^8 Xho letter fdiu at the end is also written like pu but to read pH makes no souse. 
Ddna in the original looks like adna. It is x’robably on engraver’s mistake as 
the first letter must bo dd, 

’8 Compare below npanijita in Inscription 10. ** Oedha may bo fftd?ia. 

The lower part of rd is mucii curved nod appeals like I'd but it must 1 m iyI, JHa 
ought to be nam. 

18 The original has dana probably for ddna. A chisel mark below na makes it look 
like ku but ddku gives no sense, while oxamjoation shows that tho rouglincas in tho 
rock has no connection with tho letter. 

^8 Pu seems to have been omitted after lAka and before teia for 5k. Kdlaputrena* 
This appears to be tho name of some niacc in Junnar, as, at tho end, mention is mnao 
of agiitoCcightnfvafauostotho KdhapiUiya eamdgaor tho assemblage residing iu 
Kdhaputa, 
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Insmplion S. 


Inscr'yition 9. 


na'ma reimakaro iyn hala'pa'Reea'ya^ bhoga deyaeiiama 
suranakii'fa saaijii. 

(2) Sa'ma Qaiiftgs.Ta k.batTKaiU^>' t?) sarfljifUa') 

bhogam* nivatona'nl beS* simita'^a ga'me 

panakavflohhare iiala'to 2caro da 7 adhflina< 

(3) . Ga'me madaliatalesn* obheta^^ lo&ikamaio bha'go bateau 
pancbosu ddy^ihatiLa simlta'ya ola^ol^iya oluika* 
nivatazia'iii be. 

DeyadhomfrTa'BisdkasaDa'jpft&ftdaBB. 

(5). Ga'meldaliaTalaTa'Tam Uiet& Vlraiba'jxa gborasapuva 
(pa*l aoxLirat&iia'xd BthaSKa'koPnttyasama'ya 
( 0 ). doyadbama. 

This records gifts in different places hy different men to the 
GidLa Vilidra which would seem to show that this group used to ho 
called the Gidha TihdA. -The fcst gift of the duty on fifty plonght" 
is by a dyer named Sdrasrana residing in Bdkapata. As ala here 
is used with Bdtapufa it appears that Kdkaputa is the name (rf some 
place near Junnar where the dyer lived. The second gift is by a 
gnUd of goldsmiths of two nivatanas in a field in Danagara village. 
This Danngara village may be Dhangarvddi village five imles 

name called after Dhangars. The third gSt is by n wonm nam^ 
Simitfi (Sk 6rimitrd) of the rent and duty on ploughs m 
Panakavachhara village. This Ponakavaohhara may be the modern 
Pansarvitdi two miles north of Jnnnaf- The suffix vadt rs modern and 
ffenerally used to mean a small Tillagf® tlie name Fa^asara or 
Pdnsar.must have been derived from ihe corrupt formj>ana avasara. 
The fourth gift must be by thesame Smuta as the name of the mr-or 
is not menSoned. The fifth gift is by the same Simitd ofUvo 
^nivatanas of mango groves in Olana viUage. This Oldnavillnge may 
bo Yolangaon viSage seven miles south-cost of d^iwar. The sixth 
gift is of a field of 8 nivaianas in Kisuralava v^ge to the ewt of 
Virthanghara. Kisirvalava may he the m<^em 
two mills west of Junnar. All these six grants have ^ made o 
the Kakaputiyn assemhlage. This seems to show that Kakaputa 
the name of some place near Junnar. 

iBBorintion 9 is in nine linos in fte veranda recess to the Mt d 
the Sishoe arch. It is faintly cat on a rough surface. It is 


If it is taken as a numeral it might represent eight Still ftle cMnot he 
! attribute tataiilabhonam ia in Hie singular number end as the flgu e r 


sentence- 


right ns the attribute tataiilabhogam - 

Mht irhiob occuia in the last line of theinaBrijit'ja _i* flifferCTt 


lent n-nion oeimni in ine ia« ime o. engmver. Without sup- 

plying a ia the phwsegit^ nomenning, and tbe?^ ^ 

jNjlsik inscriptions, ^mhay Gazetteer, ^^ jl^iue‘likepafa ; it ia a nustakc of the 
< For he I? the onginal seeraa to have ^ 

engraver aa the letters f Sr alifco: but as the mdtrd is on the 

fis looha Kfce « iwtbolctto nw^W«Oj,„„ija/e6tinkein 

Wfth’a.e«t«fcott cannot bo made out aa any 
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complete and well preserved. Tlic inscription mnj' bo read ; 

(1) . Kon&'chlko Boniyn 

(2) > UvaRiiko A'dnlhtimA 
(3^ Sako Tfida'likii'rftni 
(4). Karanjii mtila nivAtana' 

(&). »lTiRa K&tflputAko 
(0). TndAmulo nirntn 
(?)• tin'nido.i 

This is a grant by one Adutbuma of the Sfnka tribe, probably n 
Parthian Greek convert to Buddhism ns he (alls himself an warakii 
(Sk. 7ipihaf,‘a) or devotee. The iiiimo of his guild is Kondchilcn, a 
profession which cannot be made out. The grant is of twenty 
Nivatanas near karavj or Pongamia glabm trees in VntMHka and ot 
two Nivnlanas near banian trees in Kntnptt(.akn. 

Inscription 10 is in the veranda recess in the hack wall to the left of 
tlio great horse-shoe arch. It consists of ton lines of which the last 
cannot be made out. It is cut on a rough surface and rare has to 
bo taken both in taking facsimiles and in deciphering us chisel 
marks greatly confuse the letters. The inscription may be read : 

0). Mnba'volcsamoja'babhntt 

(2). udoBona Dlrntnnn'nt alinnuviBA 

(3> sldhnunno Aparn'JUo 

(d) nnraaAtanl' iioraiiA 

(G). MA'nnmulcudaiin purnto 

(0). Talnkava'dalto nirata 

(7). na'nl tint J nnannuin. 

(si ka di . ... iiDla udo 

< 0 ) HOUR nivBtii'nl vc. 
ao) 

This records three grants, the first of twenty-six Nivatanasin 
Jlahiivoja village for .lavabhi'ili’ to the Sidhaguna or community 
of the Apardjita seel. No village named JIuhavejn near Junnar 
can ho traced. The second grant is of three Niviitunas at the foot 
of Miinamukuda hill. As there' is no particular mention of the 
person who gives or for whom the grant is made, it is probable that 
it is made by the same person who mndo the first grant. 
Jfilnninukuda (Sk. jr.-inamukutu) must he the old name of the hill 
which is still called JIanmodn. The third grant is of two Nivntnnns 
for this hill by a donor of the cif )• whose name is lost. 

Inscription 1 1 is on the left side of the front face of the liorsc- 
shoo arcli. It is in nine small line.s, well carved and distinct, and 
may he read; 

(1). ATj!, ( 2 )Ka'lati,' (Sirrivata, MiKa’ni, (WVa’liala, 

(0). Vacboru,' (7)Kasa, (8)Siia, (OtSa'nam. 

This inscription records the grant of 10 Kivafanas of mango 
groves by one Vnchcru u Vdhntu. VAhala seems to ho n sunmmo. 


' Thii letter rfe in mwcli Bpoilt but is probably for Sk. <fiv. It may pcrlinps bo vo, 
no being tbo preceding letter oniiltcd in tlie vac.aiit Biiacn after »!. 

® Ji’arvfalthii npiicarB to be a miBlnkc for Fi/mmMni |Sk. mmitilui). 

7 Tbo iintiie of tbc donor in not given in tbo iiiBcriplion, Tbe gmnt in said to linvo 
been made for the merit of Jdvnbbati. 1'ite naniu Jilvabboli !b uimBunj. 

■* A'dfnfi may Im KtlWiaii, * I'ncAerK may lie 
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Inscnption 12 is a modern Pcramn inscription on the front right 

ittcc of ino inner arch. It records the name Ifahnmmad Ah, a 
name vrhich rs nJso redardod in another Jimnor cave but without the 
date. TJio date horo given is Hijri 9SS that is ajd. 1580. It is 
probably Ibo nnnio of a vialor. 

Inscription 13 is on the right side of tho front face of the great 
horse-shoe arch. It is in three lines irritten longflnrisc. It is 
faintly cut on n rough, surface and may be read : 

<lt Senlro Vua1u..'TSsg.‘ 

(S). wa'go pa'donadnlco 

<3) rta'Eaka'roau tenirapa'da elkalaa.* 


This records tho .grant of one and three quarters by a guild of 
liainboo innkors ; and another of one quarter ' by a guild of 
coppersmiths. The thing granted is not named. It is probably the 
Giirront coin of the country ■wliich tho two guilds must have agreed 
to pay monthlj'. It is difficult to understand how a guild like that 
of coppersmiths, who ore generally bettor off than hamhoomakers, 
should moke n grant of only J or 14 less than tho homhooma'kers' 
guild. Pcrhiiiis sapada eka or li is meant to he written for pada 
c(l‘n)sa. 

Intcrijilioti 14. Inscription 14 is in tho back wall of the veranda recess to the 
• right of tlio Lorso-shoo arch. It is in sis ’hnes cut on a rough 
surface and tho letters are mndi confused with chisel marks. The 
Inst two L'ncs nra much defaced and are hard to read. The sixth 
lino appears to have some fetters like bhogdni (£orSk. hhogydni) but 
they ore indistinct and doubtful. The inscription may be read : 

(1). Ga'mo Wala’adlcegn' kara 
(3). jabbati udeaena nirata 
(3). mini ba’rosa ea’uiese 
(t) urakeBunivatana'nl 

IBX 

(Ot 

This appears to record two grants and perhaps a third which is 
lost in the defaced linos. The first is a grant of 12 Nivatanas in 
Talllna(baf )ko viUngo for the morit of one Karanjbhati. This name 
is as unusual as tTitvabhati in Inscription lU. The second grant 
is of (number lost) Ifivatuoas in Souraka village. This grant also 
appears to bo for tho merit of £aranjbbati. Senroka is probably the 
modem Sitvargnon about six miles west of Jnnnar. 

Intcriptioa IB. Inscription 16 is in the right hand wall of the verondn recess. ■ 
It is faintly cut on a very rough surface and chisel marks greatly 
confuse the letters. Some lines in the middle are doubtful and" in ' 
some places letters can hardly be distinguisiied from chisel marks. 
The inscription may be read ; 

CIX Ayorile vn soxlta.* 


I Vasakdrascp nmy bo vesaidrasa or tesoMrasa, It ia probably raanfafr (Sfc. 

The original has p^ aa. Ka ia jiroboblr omitted, which, ifsuhplied, would read 

-» Thereisastrokeon ns the tMcd lettw which la probably a chisel mark. If 
iiM any ooobpg^oid with tho lottor^ tm should bo road Ao* 
f SariiadaXx moy bo earikhadale. 
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<2). ifnko nivntntiii'nl ehn, (3).Tii'rit, W) Aviit!1o»«i {B).Koniviitnna'n5. 

(0). 

(7). AvaTllo jlbubhc 
(B). tlka' udoaoiia nivutn 
(0). nn'nl otlin en’mo kn. 

(10). i(nkoBU nirntcina'al 

01 ), ba'radora. 

This inscripHon records <ho grants of Nivntnnas in various villages. 

Cnvo XXII. is close to the right of cave XXI. It is a dwelling 
for monks and is well made. It consists of two cells with n veranda. 
On either side of each doorway is a pilaster and in the corner arc 
pilasters on which rests the hcam. The left cell is S' deep and 7' 
broad irith a grooved doorway 2' 3" broad. The right coll is 7' 9’ 
deep by 7' broad ivith a doonvay 2’ 3" broad. AVithin each coll 
in the back and front walls arc holes for the monk’s polo. The 
vci’anda is la' broad and 5' 10" deep with a coiling about 7" higher 
than the coll ceiling. Its side walls and front aro gone. As the 
cavo is nearly halt tilled with earth, its height cannot be given. 

In the back widl of the veranda between the two doorwn 3 -s is 
Inscription 1C, well cut on a dressed surface and well preserved. It 
is in two linos with, between them, a short line of small letters reeord- 
ing the name of the giver’s father which was at first omitted. Above 
the inscription are some chisel marks showing that an attempt was 
made to break the wall in search of trca.surc. The inscription may 
be read : 

(1) Bba’rukncbhnkn'nom InnkuilIjrA'nnmbha'tiuuim 

(3) AoDBiimaBa putn'.'s 

<3|. Badliitmilasa SudhnrakhltaBa oltn blanbbnm doyadtummaTn. 

In the beginning of the first lino is the ecaetikn symbol. The 
inscription records the gift of the two-celled cave by two brothers 
Budhamitn(Sk.I3uddhnmitrn) and Budhariikhita (Sk.Buddhnrakshita) 
eons of Asasainn inhabitants of Broach in Gujarat. 

Cnvo XXIII. is close to cave XXII. and con.sisis of two colls and 
a veranda. Both the colls arc 7' 9" deep and 7' 5" broad with o 
doorwoj' 2' 4" wide. In both cells arc peg-holes on the front and 
back -walls. The veranda is 15' 7" broad by 7’ 4" deep, 'rhe 
veranda ceiling is about 1' higher than the cell ceiling. Like cave 
XXII. the cave is more than half filled with earth. In the back 
wall of tho veranda between the doorways is Inscription 17 in two 
lines faintly out on o dressed surface. The letters are distinct. Tho 
inscription inn}' be read : 

(1). BayltiRnlmpatlptttasa cakapntlia Blvoda’nasa liltlyika'yn 
(2X cha saha parlvn'.' 

This records tho gift of a two-colled dwelling by tho liouscholdcr 
Sivaddsa a son of the householder Saj’iti, his wife and family. 

Cavo XXIV. closo to the right of cnvo XXTII. is a dwelling of 
which only the veranda has been finished. There appear to have been 


’ JibubMliha may ko nlao miA jtpulrata ns bu is n totter mucli like pti and bhU is 
mncli like (ro and tlic letter li is doabtfal. pcrlmiw a cltiset maik. 

’ After ivt tlie surface is drcsscil furabnat ton letters but tlicrc is no UTiting. Tho 
rcmniiiing letters must be ra/a bigibba/n dri/ml/ignmam, 
n 806-23 
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llw w»o hn*. boon Ipff iini,ni!.}i(vl, bocanso /« fho right Jinnd corner 
(ho oamo Invor of ooft stone wLicIi riioirs in (ho muldlo of ibo oreat 
ohniH'l osivo ^XT. The veranda is 18' 2’ broad bv about 6' 3' 
<loo|i, Oiiloidu the veranda in front, to the left of the left pilaster, 
iH I nioniiljon 1 S in ten lines. It is very well cut on a dressed surface, 
j jikr till* lutihi ctivc inKcriplionA the iV.dru^ oro rounded and scrpcnlino. 
In lheliopinninpnf the first lino of tho inscription is thoBuddlmt 
trident iind (ho svastik/i svnibol comes at the end of the lost line. 
The insrrijitiuii ino.V be read ; 


(I) Oaos'ehsrlra'iinm tOon'nom bba 
(a), jtnta SulJiM'nnm torlja* 

( 3 f. tuim antora'ajnnm Ihcianiun Uia 
tt). jriuita eOeUrnga'niun lari 
<S}. jn'nam nsndanamJciiDa rnica 

■ <01 ankothalakl > 

(?) ra'namfVu) dhuBahapatl 
(OV natuno Kandanaka 
(01 (aa parlra’raan) 

(101 dej-adOamam. 

Tilts inscription shotvs (hat it was not (ho custom to cut tho 
iiisrrijitinn only after (ho ravo was iinishcil but ns soon as work was 
bepiin nnil n proper jtineo for an inscription was nvntlablo. Tho 
iiisoriiition rceonls n gift (probably of tins canj) by ITandanoko tho 
ffmndson of Ya(llia(T) Otmapati of tho Kothalki family. In tho 
beginning of (ho inscription something is mentioned about a Sthavira 
but (be eoiuicctioii between tho two parts cannot be made out on 
iiceoiint of the hrcak intiio sixth lino. TlioSthavira is tho Eevorend 
Clinityn who is called a Tcrija (Sk. Traividya) and a disciple of tho 
Hovorond Sidasa also a Tetijo and nchurifa of tho ganas or preceptor 
of sects. 


CiiiY XXI', Cave XXT. to the right of envo XXIV. on a rather higher level, 
is an unnnished veranda with two plain pillars and pilasters in 
front. Above the pillars, in front of the coiling, are imitations of 
wooden inorticca, and above the mortices is tho roil pattern. The 
breadth of the itnfittisbed veranda is 15' 2" and depth 4'. There is 
notliing important in the cave. 

Caves XXVI. XXVir. and XXVIII. are in a row about thirty feet 
above care XXIV. They oro numbered from right to left. The 
way to them is difficult. 


> The an olanUvtfiafaH seems to havo a dim letter Uko pa beforoit, the jm md 
.M nmlirililv copiicctcd with tlio Ifut lottorB* Aftoran is distinct 


tv, ilio two Joiiors to^otnor oc 

GalmpAti of Kotlialakl ortliorcaneciwi uoimpaw, vrpernapa Vadha, is a proper name' 
Tho nintli lino is Josti fttipniMita of letters that are left the first end 

second Jottow oppoar to bo aa whose two top strokes romain. The yocant snace for 
the next letter must have oonfcnn»w ^ of W tho next letter follows* 

nftcr n‘ tho lost letter most be ra and after vet tho two top strokes of $a still appear. * 
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Cave XXVI. aboutlhirty feet above cave XXV. is muck like it,bcing 
a veranda with two pillars and two pilasters. Tko only peculiar 
points are two benches, on the right and left, of the length of the 
side walls, as broad as the pilasters and about n foot high. A piece 
of rock near the left bench remains unworked, and so, also, does the 
top of the right wall near the ceiling. The pillars also are not 
dressed. It is nearly finished and the back wall is well dressed, as 
it would not have been if it were intended to cut further in. It is 
16' 4" broad with a greatest depth of 5' 3" and a height of 8'. 
This and cave XXV. are not dweUings but thought or view seats as 
they are on a high level with a fine view of the city and the distant 
hills. To the right of this, at a-little distance, is a dstem. 

Cave XXVIL is a dwelling consisting of two cells with a recess- 
like veranda. The coll to tho left is about 10' deep and 10' 5" 
broad. The right and loft walla arc unequal in size and the celling 
is 7' 3" high. A hole in the right wall leads to the right cell. 
Tho doorway is 3' 5" wide and as high ns the ceiling, and has holes 
for fixing the wooden door frame. The right coll is 11' 9* deep by 
11' 2’ broad and T 7“ high with a door nearly equal in breadth to 
the first, with holes for fixing tho wooden door frame. On tho 
right aide of both ccUa are holes in tho back and front wall for the 
monk’s pole. The veranda is 25' broad and 3' deep. Part of tho 
side is broken. 

Cave XXVIII. about twen^-fivo feet to tho loft of cave XXVII. 
and on a slightly lower level, is a small dwelling including a cell and 
a small veranda in front. The cave is half filled with earth. The 
cell is 7' 11" deep by 7' 8" broad Awth a doorway 2' 8" broad. Tho 
veranda is 7' 5" broad and 4' deep. Most of the coiling is broken. 

About eighty yards to tho right of cave XXIV. near a fine 
mango tree, aro three cisterns each on a slightly lower level than tho 
other, the lowest containing water. To tho right of the lowest is a 
roughly cut walk, and to the right of tho walk aro three cisterns 
filled with clay. 

About ninety yards from the three cisterns, on a higher level, are 
two other cisterns and above the cisterns on a still higher level to 
tho right is cave XXIX. Like caves XXV. and XXVI. it is an 
unfinished view seat 15' 6" broad and 3' deep nith irregular walls. 
In front are two pillars and pilasters. 

About 150 yards further, to tho right of cave XXIX. and on about 
the same level, are four excavations which look liko cells. They are 
all cisterns and look lilco cells because their fronts have broken 
away. 

About 200 yards to tho right, on a higher level than tho two 
previous groups, comes tho third Mdnmoda group called Bhutling 
by tho people. This group ‘goes from south-east to north-west and 
generally foces north-east. It is numbered in continuation of tho 
Ambika group beginning from loft to right. 

Cave XXX. the first to tho left in this row is a very unfinished 
dwelling of no special interest. It appears to have boon left 
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nnfiaisM on ncoount of zrater coming from nbovo. The cdliaimidi 
filled mill earth. To the i-ight are three carfh-filied cisterns. 

Just after the three cisterns comes Cave XXXI. a dTOflins 
consistmg of a coll 11' 4' deep by 7' 7" broad, mth its door^-ay 
^ 10 broad, and holes for a wooden frame. The height of the cell 
IS about 6 5.. About 1' 2' ander the ceiling, on tlie right and left 
side avails, are three holes in each wall facing one another. 

About eighteen feet above cave XXXI. appears something like a 
recess but it is inaccessible. To the right oi cave XXXI. and on the 
same level are three cisterns buried in earth and brushwood. 


Cave XXXII. Cave XXXII. is a large foiir>cel]cd or ehaugahbha dwelling with 
two cells in the back wall and two in the left wall. It is in bad order. 
It is partly filled with earth. The hall is 18' square and 7' 8" high 
or, leaving 1' 4" for the earth, about 9' high. The first cell on the 
left side is 7' 8" broad by 7' 10" deep with a broken doorway, 
and tho second ccU 7' 6’ d^ by 7' 3" broad. The left cell in the 
back wall is 7' 5" square with a doorway 2' 3’ broad and the right 
cell is 7' G' deep by 7' 9' broad. To the right and along the hack 
are benches with tho coiling over them about 1' lower than tho rest. 
The light bench is 2' S" broad and 2' 9" high and as long as the wall, 
and tho back bench 2' broad 4' 4" long and 2' 6' high. Except the 
doorway of tho right hack wall cell, all the other doorways have 
grooves for Ssiog wooden frames. There ore boles in the right 
and loft walls of all the colls for the monk's pole. 

Cave XXXIII. Oavo XXXIII. close to the right of cave XXXII. is a dwelling 
consisting of a veranda, an inner hall, and cells. It is much 
broken and much filled with earth. The hall is 16' deep and 15' 
broad. To the right are three cells and to the left two, the one to 
the left unfinished and the right one broken. There is space for a 
third to the right of the second cell, hut the hall is not finished, 
In the veranda are two cells, the Idt one finished and the right 
one unfinished. The veranda ceiling has been broken and pieces of 
rocks lie in tho veranda. Close to the right of cave XXXIII. is an 
excavation, the beginning of a cell. 

Above caves XXXII. and XXXIII, are caves XXXIV. to 
XXXVII. reached by broken slops between XXXII. and XXXIII. 

CateXXXIT. Cave XXXIV. is just above cove XXXII. It is a dwelling 
consistiag of a plain veranda with four cells in the back" wall in 
one row. All are of the same height and their ceilings are about 
1' higher than tho veranda ceilings. They are partly filled with 
earth: The first cell beginning with the left is 7' 3" broad and 7' deep 
with 0 doorway 2' 2" ivide; the second is 7' 1" broad and 7' deep 
with a doorway 2' 5" wide; and the third is 7' 2” square with the 
right side of the doorway broken. The fourth cell is above cavo 
XXXV. Its floor has been broken probably in later times as an 
easy entrance to tho other cells. It is 7' 4" square with a doorway 
2' 4' wide. All the doonvnys have grooves for fixing a wooden 
frame, and each of the first three ceUs has holes for the monk’s 
pole. The veranda is plain 34' 5" broad and 5' deep. Part of the 
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roof front is broken but it appears to bave bad no pUlars in front. 
At tlie right end of the veranda is an open cell, probably a scat for 
monks. 

CaveXXXT. is a dwelling under the fourth cell and the veranda 
seat of cave XXXIV. It is in three parts, a veranda, a middle 
room, and a cell in the back wall. The veranda and room nro 
separated by two plain side pilasters and a rock beam above. The 
inner ceU is unfinished, but the middle room and veranda are well 
finished. The veranda is 6'- 10" broad by G' deep and C' high ; the 
middle room 5' 3" broad and 2' 9" deep and 6' 3" high ; and the 
inTiRp cell 4' 10" broad and 4' 6" deep. The ceilings of the middle 
room and veranda, which are the floors of tho fourth coll and the 
veranda seat of cave XXXIV, are broken. 

Cave XXXVT. is close to the right of rave XXXV. and on about 
the same Im’cl. It is a dwelling consisting of a plain veranda and 
four cells in the front wall. On tho doorway of each cell aro horse- 
shoe arches supported on stone imitations of wooden arches. 
Between the arches is the rail pattern supporting thin stone imitations 
of wooden mortices whose ends appear under the rail pattern. 
Above tho rail pattern is a semicircular daghoha or relic-shrine on 
each side of each arch. Above the duglioba is a fivc-philc capital and 
above the plates an umbrella. On tho same level as the aiinlal, and 
above the arch on cither side, small arches of the some sliape us tho 
big arch rest on the rail pattein. Above again is tho roil pattonn' 
On tho front face of tho first arch is a pattern in loaf and (lower 
which is also found on the arch of a coll of one of tho TJdn 3 ’ngiri 
caves in Orissa. Tho other arch front faces are plain. Under the 
arches in the front wall, above the doorway, the carving in varj’ing 
patterns partly resembles that in tho ehailya cavo III. at NAsik. 
The first, between arched lattice work on either side has the Buddhist 
wheel resting on a lotus ; the second in the middle has a Buddhist 
trident and above tho trident the pentagonal symbol so common in 
Buddhist architecture ; the third lias only^ the pentagonal symbol; and 
the fourth has plain arched lattice work. To the left, in tlie veranda, 
is a beautiful Buddhist wheel with beautifully carved Buddhist 
tridents in the rim and a lion between the spokes. The wheel is 
broken, only a portion on tho right is loft. It probabl}' rested on a 
pillar of which a trace appears on (ho floor. Tlio riglit wall of the 
■ veranda is broken ; it probably Iwd a lion resting on a pillar. Tho 
first ooU is 7' 4" broad 7' 4" deep and 6' 10" high witb a doorway 5' 
high and 2' wide ; tho second 7' 8" broad bj' 7' C" deep and 6' 6* high 
with a doorway 5' 9" high by 2' wide ; the third 7' 3" broad by 7' 3" 
deep and 7' 2" high with a doorway 6' 9" high and 2' undo; and tho 
fourth 6' 4" broad by 7' 3" deep and 6 high with a doorway 2' 
wide. Except tho tliird all tho cells have holes for fixing wooden 
frames and tho third has grooves for hinges. All tho cells have 
on the right side two holes in tho front and hack walls for tho 


' The mortices are not cut in tlie first cell. 
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s br..ad nnd about r 3' deep. In the front 

vnJl, ^ O'Y'n "'"I ‘>'W colls, is inseriled fho namo 

Jtahflintnail All snlh tlio (Into If. 083 Hint is 1580. 

r.i- X.\ xrn. Cnu- xxxyil. rW lo llic rin;li{ of wo xxxvr. is a cell 8' 7’ 
lirkMil iwul « ,f «I. .-n wth n plain ilonrwnv 2' T broad. Its left wall 
j» lin.krn nnd b nth »•> the fourth wll of me XXXVI. The left of 
tlio M'fand.a is niinf<l. 

y.uv XX.VVIII. is nn unfinished rlmpel cave, the largest in 
this }*ro!ifi. ft is cliisA lo the fright of me XXXYIL hut on n 
Johi r til" Mini* as rave XXX V*. The caro h 30' long and at 
tbeoiitwt /i> bnxvl tWtb (1 pafeway 0'6' bro.id. As it is much filled 
u'itb claj' its beiglit ronnot Iw iifciiriitely s(ntc<I. butitis probably about 
If*'. 'I'lio or ndioj'brine i*. ciglitoon foot from the gatoiray. 

In front of flip patowny sms a small rcranda with a broken terrace. 
It Bjij»(nrH lo hnvii brt'n intended to cut on cither side of tho cave so 
ns to pive rntranee to this nislcs without passing through the 
palf'was". The right aisle is partly finished. One pilaster and two 
pillars linvole'en mit mid on the left rccf'sses liafc been cut to make 
two pillars while the mss-ipo to the left aisle lias also been began. 
The three in'Iliirs of the right iifslc nns plain octagons with tho 
vi'rtie.il svall flbove them, mill above tho wall a plain vaullctl roof 
iis in Apintn cate X. A crack in the roof seems lo have admitted 
■ wilier os II Jnrpii) reeo«s bus been cut on flio right above the gateway 
friini wbero ifio water has been dmiiicd outside over the torrneo, 
The ndic^slirine plinlli is plain and circular but it is still rough 
nnd fho oniainent nnrarved. The dome above it is older than that of 
other •Tiiniiar rclic-shrinc«. Tiikc tho domes of Gotomiputra II. (a.d. 
fiO) it is not much rounded, but is like a bowl with n narrowing mouth. 
It never had a capitiil. Above the veranda tcrraco is on ornamented 
front consisting of n largo arcli resting on ribs Ibo imitations of 
svoodni rafters. Only some of flic ribs are finished. Under tho 
nrcli in tho back wall is the usual arched window and above tho 
window n semicireJo shajm! like a half lotus, tho middle of which 
n'prcsojils the e.aly.x and the cirdo outside Hie stamen. Bound tho 
seiiii'eireie ore eeven petals. The carving of the soven petals is as 
follows. In the middle is a standing Lakshmi. On the right is n 
lotus and on tho left a lotus leaf. Lnkslimi wears a doth liko a 
waisfdofli nnd in her cars nro largo cm^oninmcuts. Her loft hand 
rests on her hip mid her right is raised in blessing. In the side 
iictids cleplianfs, standing on lotuses, throw wnter from jars hold in 
their trunks, nn ornament common in images of Lakshmi. On ono 
side of each deplmnt is n lotus leaf, on tho other side a lotus bud, 
nnd above tho elephants a lotus. In tho nest petals on either mdo 
IITO ninnclimr mulo figures witli thick armlets and large onr-omaments, 
™nrS-thotassoUod turban foimd on the heads of tho male 
fiiniros sittfnir on elephants on tho pillar- capitals at Bedsa. 
E^d7 ivrars a dJiotar and has his hands folded over his head. The 
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nttitttdo IB almost ns if dancing. On ono side of cncli figuro is n 
lotus bud and on the dthor side n loins flomor. _ In Ihe Iasi pcliil 
on either side TToinon, in tlio same dancing nlHtudc ns tho men, 
wear thick brnedots, large car-ornnmonts, a necklace, a wmstbnnd, 
n waistcloth stopping nt tho knee, and rings on tho legs. 

In tho half circle representing tho cnlj^x is Inscription 10. Il 
is in one line well carved in good lellcrs and, oscept the Inst letter, 
well preserved. Tho inscription may be rend ; 

YftTanASft Chftnda''nDin do 7 adhain& 8nib1inda'(ro)i 
and may be translated 

■ Tho morltorlona eUt ot on innor doorway by tho Tarnnn Chanda.' 

The inscription sliows that tho doorwoy of tlic inner hnll was 
ciirved at tho cost of a Tovana named Chanda. 

Above the arch on tho upper apex was n carving now broken. 
The remains suggest that it was the common Puddliist pentagonal 
symbol. To the right is a standing life-size Ndgattljn nuth a fly-flap 
in his right hand, and his left hand resting on his hip. llo wears 
a waistmoth, a bracelet, and an armlet. In his cars are largo car- 
omamenta, on his head is a taescUed turban, and round the head 
are five snake hoods. To the left u similar life-size figure stands 
like the first with a fly-flap in his right hand. Ilis dress and 
ornaments are tho same ns those of tho first. Ho difiers from tlio 
first in having wings and ns on his tnrban appears tho head of 
Garuda this is apparently a figure of Gnrudo. Tim cobra king and 
the vulture were probably chosen to show that they liavc laid aside 
their natural hato to join in the worship of Buddha. On ono side of 
each of the figures is a rolie-shrino with a tco and on umbrella. The 
people cull the rclio-shriucs'iinffs as in shape they resemble Shuiv 
lin^s; and the figures they call hiuila or spirits and for tliat reason 
this group is called Bhutling or the livgs guarded by spirits. Tho 
left face of tbo arch is neither dressed nor separated. The right 
face has been separated and to tbo right of tho right face is a Bodhi 
tree, which, from the shape of its leaves, appears to bo a pij)al tree. 
Garlands hang from it and above the tree an umbrcllu is shown 
raised on n double plinth. A fl^ung human figure on tho loft 
comes towards tho tree but it is unfiniriisd. On tho topmost frieze 
below are holes for mortices hut the mortices arc not as usual carved 
from the rock hut put in from without. Only two of the mortices 
remain.^ Abovo is tbc rail pattern and still higher seven arches 
and within each another small arch. On the sides arc two 
similar arches ono above the ofher. To tho loft of tho envo, under 
the left end of the terrace, is an carth-fiUod cistern. 

Cave XXXIX. to tho right of cave XXXVIII. but on a bighor 
level and about the same level as caves XXX"^. and XXXVII, 


1 ga of gabhadd ia distinct, l/ta much rcacmtilcs ta in aUape, and tho loiter ild 
is a little broken and spoilt. In the rough snrfaoD ttjnt follows must have been tbo 
letter ra bub no trace of it remains. If thoro wore no wi tho throe letters appear to 
read gatija ns there seems something Uko a dim over fa. AagaUJa gives no 
moaning pa&Aaddfra) is liottor. 
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is n'rcU mill n broken vernndo. If is 7' square and 7' High, and 
jn fJio front and back walls are holes for the monk’s pole. The 
doorway is 2 2* broad and has boles for a wooden frame. The 
voi'andn is 7 T* broacl and its present greatest depth is 2\ but 
muoli of it is ruined. To the right is n broken bench. The cave is 
not easily reached as the old steps are broken. 

CtiYC XL. to the right of cave XXXIX. is another coll 6' broad 
by 7' deep and 6’ 4’ high vrilh a doorway 2' broiid. The veranda 
mid the steps to tho cell are broken. Below Cave XL. is an earth- 
filled cistern. 


CateXIiI. ■ 


Care Xhll. 


Cart XhllJ. 


Beyond Caro XL. the bill-side is not fit for excavation. • After 
about’ 500 jurds the north-west end of the hill is reached. Turning 
to the right la a narrow valley, to tho right of which in a single 
block of rock five smoU excavations facing north-east have been 
made. Except cavo XHV. none of them seem to have been used. 
They have beoti numbered in continuation of tho Bhutling group 
and apparently are part of tho Bhutling group, os they have no 
Bcparatc chapel. These caves look out towards Junnar. 

Cavo XLT. far in the valley, is on a highor level than the other 
cells. It is an unfinished cell about 4' deep. About sixty-four 
yards to the right is an corth-filled cistern. 

Caro XLII. about twenty foot below and twenty feet from cave 
XLI. is a veranda T 10’ broad and 5' deep and an unfinished cell 
2' 7" deep and 6' 10" high with a finished doorway 3' broad. 

About thirteen yards to the right and on tho same level ns cave 
XLII. is Cave XLIII. It is an unfinished cell 10' deep and o' broad 
^vith a doorway 5' 6" broad, and two holes for fixing a wooden 
frame. 


Below cave XLIII. is Cave XLIT. a dwelling consisting of a 
veranda and a cell. Tho veranda is 12' 5" broad 6' 10' deep and 
6' high. To tho right is a plain pilaster. The cell is 6' 11" broad 
6' 9" long and 0' high with a broken doorway 2' 2" broad. The 
floor of tho inner coU is rough and unfinished. 

About fifty raids to the right on n higher level is CaveXLV. on 
unfinished cml o' 5" deep and 4' broad much filled with earth. 

Sbivnor bill has four groups of caves, two on the east or Junnar 
face, one on the south or fortified face, and one on the west or Edna 
valley face. Of the two groups on the Junnar face, one in the 
lower and the other in the upper scarp, the first or lower group 
begins below tho south end of the fort. Going from right to left it , 
has twelve caves. 

Cave I. is a dwelling, including a cell and a veranda. The cell 
floor is about nine inches higher than the veranda floor. The cell 
is 7' 6" square and 6' 6" high with a doorway 2' 6' broad, and as 
hieh os the cell The dooi-wny has sockets for a wooden frame. 
-The veranda, which is rough front and broken side 

waUs,is 16' long 6 Inroad “nd 7 6 high. It has catch-holes and 
seems to have been used by cattle-keepers. Beside the veranda to 
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the left is a large empty cistern ■with a mouth grooved on all four 
sides probably for a -wooden covering. Below are broken steps. 
A little to the left is a plain unfinished and almost inaccessible cave. 
To the right appear to be two earth-filled cisterns. 

Cave II. is a chapel including n square hall 'with a relio-shrine or 
chailya and a front veranda. The hall is 19' 6" square and 10' 10' 
high. Ten feet from the doorway is the relic-shrine a plain 
plinth without a dome, and ^vith 'two lines of moulding at the base 
and a round hole. Perhaps the dome was stone bmlt and covered 
relics placed on the plinth. In the floor and walls and in the top 
and base of the plinth are several rice-pounding and catch-holes. 
A drain is out on the loft to let off water. The hall door is 6' 7* 
broad and 7' 9' high with thick posts for a wooden door. The 
veranda, which is 16' 9' long by 4' broad and 9' 10' high, has a 
floor 1' 6' lower than the hall floor and a roof about 2' lower than 
the hall roof. In front of the -veranda wein two pillars and 
pilasters, of which the right pilaster and pillar remain and the left 
pair are broken. They are in the usual four-plated tee and waterpot 
stylo -with a central octagonal shaft. In the right corner of the 
back wall of the hall is a recess probably to gather 'water during 
the rains. 

Cave III. is a small dwelling cave consisting of a cell and a front. 
The cell, which is 9' 8' long by 8' 6’ broad and 7' 8' high, has a 
doorway 2' S' bread with a threshold and lintel. The door is 
grooved for a wooden frame. The cave has catch-holes and rice- 
pounding holes and is still used by cattle. 

Cave IT. a dwelling cava with two cells and a front, is much 
broken. Except the front wall of the left coll, the partition wall 
and the front walls of the two cells are broken. The loft cell is 
7' 8' long by 7' 10’ broad and 7' 8' high ; and the right cell is 
smaller, 7' 4" by 7' and 7' 6' high. The veranda is almost gone ; 
only its left side wall and roof remain. On the left side wall an 
inscription in two lines records the gift of a cistern, which is 
probably the earth-filled recess dose to tho colls. The inscription 
is in clear letters but a part in tho beginning is lost. It reads ; 

(1) . . . , tba BbutenalcfiBa 

(2) . . . . podhl eba' deyadbama 
- and may be translated 

' of Bhutenaka, and a olstorn, raaritDriouB gift.' 

Cave V. is about twenty feet from cave IT. on a higher level. It 
is a small dwelling consisting of a front and a cell 8' 5" deep 
8' broad and 9' high. A smaller cell, w-ith a doorway 2' 3" long by 
3' 3' broad and 2' 8" higher than the cell floor, appears to have been 
begun in the loft corner of the back wall of the chief cell. The 
main door, which is 2' 4' broad and about 8' 7" high, has grooves for 
o wooden frame. The left wall of tho veranda, which is 10' 8" long, 
is broken and in a comer has a much damaged modern .figure of 
Ganesh. The right wall of the veranda is well preserved and 6’ 
broad. As tho cave faces east it appears to have been used by 
MusalmSns as a prayer place. The praying niche may be traced 
Jt 800-24 
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Cliapto XI7. in the md(Uc the back wall plastered up with cowdung and white 
Places. ® '^7 1® the care, is an earth-filled cistem. 

J cskah. Cave VL under cuvo “V , an unfinished and earth-filled cave, appears 

Slm-Jier Caves. to have been Used by cattle-keepers. 

Can VII. Cave VII. reached b^f broken steps in the Took, is a cell with a 

small front The cell is 7" square and 6' 7* high. The doorway is 
2' 4"- broad and as high as the cell. The front is small 3' 4" broad 
and3'8" long. The cave has grain-pounding boles but no catch-boles. 

Can VIII, Oavo VIII. is a large hall with a front. It seems to he neither a 
dwelling cave nor a place of worship. The hall is 16' 9" deep by 16' 
broad and 8' high. The front wall is about 1' narrower than the 
back wall. The doorway is S' S’ high or about 3" less in height than 
the ceU. It appears to have had a door with large wooden frames. 
The front is 14' 4* long by 7' brood. The cave' has both pounding 
and catch-holes. About twenty steps further are two cisterns both 
filled and the first covered by a sweet or hidhinim tree. 

Care IX. To the right of the second cistem, roek-ent steps led to Cave IX. 

'At present the rock with the steps has fallen and the cave is hard 
to reach. It is a small dwelling facing east consisting of a coU and 
a email veranda. Though unfinished it seems to have been used 
as a dwelling. The cell has a greatest depth of 6' 9" a breadth of 
7' 6" and a height of 6' 9*. The dooiway is 2' 4' wide and 6' 9" high, 
and had a wooden door. The veranda has irregular walls and a 
bench in '&e left wall 3' ItV broad and 3' 10' high. 

Cow i® ® dwelling of three cells and a front. The middle cell 

is broken. To the left of the first cell two steps lead to o cistern 
- below now dry and like a cell as its front is open. The first cell 
is 6' 10" deep in the right wall and 8' 9" in the left wall, while 
the hack wall is 6' 7" broad. The door is 2' 5' broad. The right 
or partition wall witii the second cell is broken. The second cell is 
7' 7' long by 7' 5' broad with a doorway 2' 6" broad. This coll is 
ruined ut the foot of the back wall and a crack appears to let in water. 
The third cell is 7' deep by 7'.2' broad withu doorway 2' 6" wide. 
Tho front is 16' 5' long by about 4' 9" broad and bas a broken roof. 

Cave XI. is a cell- with a small front. The cell is 7' square and 
7' high with a broken doorway grooved on the left for a wooden 
frame. The front is broken. Six feet to the right of tho cell is _ 
what looks like an earth-filled cell whose roof is on the same level" 
with .the floor of cave XI. It was probably o cistem. Purtlier to 
^e right, of five cisterns near one another me third and fourth hold 
good water. One of those two cisterns seems to have been taken care 
of, as it -has signs of a modem door and in front has a small recess 
full of water for cattle or drinking water. Twelve stops load to six 
other cisterns, tho fifth of which holds good water, and has sockets 
for a wooden frame.' In front of these six cisterns, a space about 10' 
broad, natural or artificial, has a good view of the town below, the 
Ganesh Lena hill to the right, hldnmoda to tho left, and distant 
hills bounding the horizon on the east. 

Cave XII. is a cell with an open front. To the left is a bench as 
long as the wall, 1' 4' broad and 9' high. The cell is 9' long 
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by 9' 9” broad and 6' high and seems to bare been used as a 
view-seat. 

The second group, in the upper scarp of the east face, has twenty-five 
caves going from south-south-east to north-north-west, and generally 
facing cas^norlh-cast The caves have been numbered in continuation 
of tho lower scai'p caves, passing from left to right. 

Cave XIII. whore tho scarp begins near the extreme loft, is hard 
to reach. It is a single coll with benohes in tho back and right 
walls. It is about 7' deep 5' broad and 6' high with a doorway 
2' broad and ns high as tho ceiling. To the left of this cell is an 
almost inaccessible excavation. It has an open front. It may be 
an unfinished cell or a cistern with a broken front. To tho right of 
this cell a space about 70' long contained five or six cisterns of which 
nothing but the bottoms are left. They appear like five or six sitting 
places, and in later times, perhaps, wore used to sit in ns they have 
holes in front cut in the rock to support sheds. Twelve paces to the 
right is an open earth-filled bathing pond like what is called a 
ndnpodlii in a Kanhori inscription. About twenty-five feet to the 
right of thopond is a cistern, and thirty-four pacesfurthor, on a higher 
level, is a small open-mouthed cistern filled with earth. Eight paces 
'further is another large earth-filled cistern and thirty-five paces 
further to the right is cave XIV. 

•Gave XJV. is about a hundred yards to the right of cave XIII. It 
is a two-storeyed dwelling, its ground floor in throe parts, a plain 
veranda in front, a middle hall, and colls. The middle linll, 
which is 24' 5" broad 28' 5 " doeiJ and 9' high, lias a largo doorway 
5' 9' broad and 9' high with largo holes for a wooden frame. On 
cither side is a window both 4' broad and 3' 10" high and with holes 
for wooden frames. Of ten colls four are in tho back wall and three 
each in the right and loft walls. Catch-holes in tho walls seem to 
show that the cave -was used for horses or cattle. The colls arc on n 
higher level than the hall, and tho ceilings of the four back wall 
cells are four feet higher than tho haE ceiling. The three coUs in 
the left w'all are unfinished, the second more unfinished Eian tho first, 
and tho third still moi’e unfinished. Of the four back colls tho one 
in the extreme left is unfinished. Tho second coll is 6' 9" broad 
C' deep and 6' 4" high, with a doorway 2' 5" broad and ns higli as tho 
ceiling ; the third is 5 ' 10" broad 7' deep and 6' 5" high and has a 
doonvay 2' 6" wide and C' 5" high with holes for a wooden frame ;• 
and the fourth 6' 2" deep 6' broad and 6' 10" high with a doorway 
2' 5" wide and 5' 10" high. Of tho three cells in the right wall tho 
first two arc unfinished. Tho third cell is 7' 10" deep by 7' 10" broad 
and 6' 10* high, and has a doorway 2' 5" broad and 6' 10" high -with 
holes for a wooden frame. To the right of tho thii'd ccU a passage, 
with a door 2' 6" broad and 9' high, leads to tho upiior storey. A 
flight of eight broken rock-out steps leads to the upper storey, which 
is a plain hall 20' 8" broad 10' 7" deep and 7' high, with an open 
front veranda 23' 7" broad 5' 3" deep and 7' high. On its right is 
a quadrangular pHustor with tho double crescent ornament. The 
original rook-cut railing scorns to have been replaced by a wooden^ 
rniSng for which seven holes are cut in tho rock. About 1' C" of the 
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is 'Tough and the rest is smooth, which 
suffMsts that a largo voodca bench stood on the rough part. In the 

^ two husking holes. To tie left near the 

pilnsfcr 18 an cxMvation probably the beginning of a stair leading 
Wow. In the loft wall, just under the ceiSng on a dressed surface 
and cut in large deep letters is Inscnption 21 in one line. In the 
beginning is the usual Buddhist pentagonal symbol. The inscripfioii 
may be read : , ^ 

lludhakiyasa dollkiyiifla' A'nadaaa tena Jana'na * 

doyadhaxDasi upatlia'xuk 

and may bo translated 

morltorlous gift of a roeeptioo hall by ttro men 
SCudhukiyA Mala and Golildya A^ziada.* 


Tbis shows that such halls used to be called iipat/iano or apnstJldflO 
tluit is a sifting place, a risifing hall, or a reception halL An 
o.xcellent mow stiptching to the distant hills makes this -well suited 
for n sifting or reception hall. Mudhnkiya and Golikiya, giren ns 
the names of the donors, scorn to be sumsmes. To the right of the 
passage below is a broken cistern. 

Cow JK. Cayo XV. about thirty foot to the right of cave XIV. is an open 
'GoU iritliout n veranda. The waUs are not finished, and the cave 
appears to bo merely a sitting coll. In front in the floor are three 
holes probably for n wooden shod. The cave is 9' deep 13' broad 
and 6’ 5" high, and in a small recess in the left wall has - a roughly 
carved relic-shrine with three umbrellas over the tee. Outside to 
the right is a cisfern with good wafer, and near it, on a higher level, 
another cistern fiUed with earth. 


Caret X PI, and 
XVJI. 


CanXrill. 


Cave XIX, 


About forty feet from cave XV. are Caves XVI. and XVII. two 
dwellings with finished verandas but cells only begun. The veranda 
of cave XVI. is 5' 6* brood 3' deep and 7' mgh, and the doorway 
”2' 6" broad and S' 8" high. Cave XVII. has a veranda 4' deep 19' 
broad ond S' h^h, with an unfinished floor and a finished back wall 
■ and ceiling. The half-finished cell door is 2' 5" wide and 4' 10* high. 
About a hundred paces to the right is what looks like on earth-filled 
eastern. A- little further to the right ore broad steps cut in the rock. 

Climbing the broad steps o second flight of twenty-seven smaH 
steps to the right, leads to a cell-liko excavation, 11' deep 12' 5* 
brood and 8' 10* high, with two holes in front for a wooden frame. 
Pour steps to the right is a cistern with good water. Holes are cut 
in the rock either to help the ascent or for a sun screen. The 
excavation has no front wall but on the back ore two dry cisterns 
infested by bats. The cisterns, which have well cut mouths about 
2' high. ond 3' square, are about 13' deep and have holes over the 
mouths for a wooden frame. Between the two mouths is a small 
polished bench 8” broad 9* high and S' 9* long. These cisterns are 
dry and probably were granaries. 

About twenty feet further to the right is Cave XIX. a cell 8' 10" 
broad 7' 3" deep and 6' 3" high, with, along the right wall, a 


t Tho Bceond letter of this word is not ciislinct and loolcs like ml. But ss the biisit 
flf ma in this inscription is horisoatel, and this is rounded, « seems prefcraUc. 
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polisbod bcncb as long ns tbo wall 1' 4" broad and 1' lugb. At 
the end of tbo bcncb, in ibc right and bnclt walls, a small recess, 
1' 6" square and 4' deep with a small bcncb, was probably used for 
keeping objects of worship. Between Ibis cave and enve XVIII. 
steps led to the top of tbo fort and to the left n beginning of stops 
remains. These stops must be older than the Slusalmitns as they 
hare recesses tritb images of tbo gnardiuns Burga, Gancsli, and 
Batuka.^ The steps and images have boon broken probably by tbo 
Musalmsins, and a small fortification has been built on the top to 
close this way of approach. This confirms tbo belief that before 
tbo Musalmtlns (1320), under the Devgiri Yddavs (1150-1310), the 
bill was probably used as a fort. 

Care XX. about ten feet to the right of care XIX. is an open 
cell about 7' broad 5' deep and T high, with an earth-filled cistci-n nt 
the foot of the right wall. 

Cave XXI. ton paces to the right of enve XX. is a large hnU 1 9' S’ 
broad by 22' G" deep and 8' 10" high, vrith a finely polished floor 
ceiling and walls. Along the back right and loft walls arc benches 
1' 7" broad and 1' 8" high. In the middle of the back bench nn oltar 
5' G" broad stands 3' 5" in front of fho bcncb and us long ns the 
sides. The hall front is open with no doorway, but on either side 
is a pilaster and in front a small open veranda, 1 G' 8" broad and 
2' 6" deep. The veranda coiling is 1' lower than tlio Ijnll ceiling. 
Like other similar hulls this appears to be a dining hall or saitra. 
The only point of note is the advancing altar in tbo middle, which 
apparently was for the chief monk. 

_ Cave XXTI. is n large dwelling, consisting of a hall, tvitb in tbo 
right wall two and in tbo back wall four cells. The hall was 
originally 24' 0" deep of which 7' in front arc on a onc-inch 
lower level to make it a veranda, tbo remaining 17' D" being the hall 
with the cells. The veranda part has benches on cither side, the 
left bench broken. The colls are about a foot higher than the hall 
and the ceilings arc 3" to 5" lower than tho hall coiling. The cells 
vary from 0' 0" to 7' square and are about 6' G" high. Tbo last coll 
in the back wall is unusually large, being Ifl" broad and 13' deep. 
Near the end on tho right wall, this cell has a bench 3’ 1" broad 
G' 4" long and 2' G" high, and near tho bcncb in the front wall is a 
nieliD. This coll was probably for tho chief monk. Tho other colls 
have peg-boles and no benches. In the veranda over tho right 
bcncb was an inscription in two lines of well cut deep letters. It 
bus been intentionally scraped away and only n part of tlio beginning 
and end of the first lino appear. In tho beginning is tho Buddhist 
trident. The first letter yo is distinct and then appear tnicos of tho 
letters yaliasa. which show that tho cave was probably the gift of n 
Yavana, At tho end of tho second line tho letters dchariyd aro 
distinct, and then appears tho top-stroko of na tho pioco of rock 
below having broken away. 


1 Tho Jmageo of Durgs and Gancahi which wero cat la .Iho rode, still appear ; tho 
image of Batuka la gone no it was probahly not rock-cut. 
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restiasmooft, irhich 

BugMsts that a large yrooden bench stood on the rough part. In the 
middle of the floor are two husking boles. To the left near the 
pjJastor IS an escavation probably tho beginning of a stair leading 
below. In tho Irft wall, just under the oefflng on a dressed surfaw 
and out in large deep letters is Inscription 21 in one line. In the 
beginning is the usual Buddhist pentagonal symbol. The inscription 
may be read : 

MndhalclyaBa Molnsa doUklrasa' A'nadasa bena jana'na 
deyadhamBm upathA'xi& 

and may be translated 


* moritdrioQs gift of a raoeption ball by two men 
Ifudbakija 2fala and Golilciya Abada.* 

This shows that such halls need to be called tipafhdna or upasUidna 
that is a sitting place, a visiting hall, or a reception hall. An 
excellent view stietching to the distant hills makes this ' well suited 
for a sitting or reception hall, hludhakiya and Q-olildya, given as 
the names of the donors, seem to be surnames. To the right of the 
passage below is a broken cistern. 

Can XV. Cave XY. about thirty feet to the right of cave XIY. is an open 
"Cell without a veranda. The walls are not finished, and the cave 


appears to be merely a sitting cell. In front in the floor are three 
holes probably for a wooden shed. The cave is 0' deep 13' broad 
and 6' 5" high, and in a small recess in the left wall has- a roughly 
carved rehc-shrine with three umbrellas over the tee. Outside to 
the right is a cistern with good water, and near it, on a higher level, 
another cistern filled with earth. 


Cava X I'/, and 
X7II. 


CaveXrm. 


Cave XIX. 


About forty feet from cave XY. are Oaves XTI. ond XV 11. two 
dwellings with finished verandas but cells only begun. The veranda 
of cave XYI. is 5' 6" broad 3' deep and 7' lugb, and the doorway 
'2' 6” broad and 5' 8" high. Gave XYII. bas a veranda 4' deep 19' 
broad and S' high, with an unfinished floor and a finished back wall 
and ceiling. The half-finished cell door is 2' 6" wide and 4' 10" high. 
About a hundred paces to flie right is what looks like an earth-filled 
(astern, A little further to the right are broad steps cut in the rock. 

fili'mlimir the broad steps a second flight of twenty-seven small 
steps to the right, leads to a cell-like excavation, 11' deep 13' 6" 
broad and 8' 10' high, with two holes in front for a wooden frame. 
Four steps to the right is a dstem with good water. Holes are cut 
in the rook either to help the osoent or for a sun screen.^ The 
excavation has no front wall but on the back are two dry cisterns 
infested by bats. The dstems, which have well out mouths about 
2' high, and 3' square, are about 13' deep and have holes over the 
mouths for a wooden frame. Between the two mouths is a small 
polished bench 8" broad 9’ high and 3' 9" long. These dstems are 
dry nnd probably were granaries. 

About twenty feet further to the right is Gave XIX. a cell 8' 10’ 
broad 7' 3" deep and 6' 3" high, with, along the right wall, a 


1 iMev of this ftori is not dtaUact and looks like mi. But as tlw base 

of m?iS Snscripflon is hodzonM, and this is mnnded, ff seems proforaUo. 
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polished hench os long as tlio ■null 1' 4" bi’ood nnd 1' high. At 
the end of the bench, in the right nnd bade ivnlls, n small recess, 
1' 6" square nnd 4' deep ndth a small bench, was probably used for 
keeping ohjeots of worsliip. Between this cave and cave XYIII. 
steps led to the top of tlic fort nnd to the left a beginning of steps 
rcinnins. These steps must bo older limn, the hlusnlmiins ns they 
have recesses -with images of the guardians Durgn, Onnesh, nnd 
Batuka.^ The stops nnd images have been broken probably by the 
Musnlm.-lns, and n siunll fortification has been built on the top to 
close this n-ny of approach. This coniimis the belief that before 
the Musalmdus (1320), under the Devgiri Yitdnvs (1150-1310), the 
hill was probably used as a fort. 

Cave XX. about ten feet to the right of cave XIX. is on open 
cell about 7' broad o' deep nnd 7' high, with an earth-filled cistern at 
the foot of the right wall. 

Cave XXI, ton paces to the right of cave XX. is a large hall 19' S’ 
broad by 22' 6" deep nnd 8' 10” high, with a finely polished floor 
ceiling and walls. Along the back right nnd left ■walls nro benches 
1' 7" broad nnd 1' 8" high. In the middle of the back bench an altar 
5' G" broad stands 3' 5" in front of the bench nnd ns long os the 
sides. The hall front is open ■with no doorway, but on citlicr side 
is a pilaster and iu front a small open veranda, 1 6' 8” broad nnd 
2' S" deep. The veranda ceiling is 1' lower than the hall ceiling. 
Like other similar halls this appears to be a dining hall or naitm. 
The only point of nolo is the advancing altar in the middle, ■which 
apparently was for the chief monk. 

Cave XXII. is n large dwelling, consisting of a hall, ■with in the 
right wall two and in the back ■u'nll four cells. The hall ■was 
onginnlly 24' 6" deep of ■which 7' in front are on a one-inch 
lower level to make it a veranda, the remaining 17' C" being the hall 
with the colls. The veranda part has benches on cither side, tlio 
left bench broken. The colls arc about n foot higher than the hall 
and the ceilings arc 3” to 5" lower than the hall ceiling. The cells 
var}' from C' 6” to 7' square and arc about 6’ 6" high. Tlio last cell 
in the back wall is unusually large, being lOf broad and 13' deep. 
Near the end on the right wall, this cml has a bench 3' 1” broad 
C' 4" long nnd 2' 6" high, and near the bench in the front wall is a 
niche. Tills coll was probably for tlio chief monk. The other colls 
have peg-holes and no hcnclics. In the verandn over the right 
bench ■was an inscription in two lines of well cut deep Icltors. It 
bus been intentionally scraped owav nnd only n part of tlio beginning 
and end of the first lino appear, Intho beginning is the Buddhist 
trident. The first letter yo is distinct and then appear traces of the 
letters nalcasa which show that the cave was probably the gift of a 
Yavaiitt. At the end of the second lino Ibo letters achariyd nro 
distinct, nnd then appears the top-stroke of na the picco of rock 
below having broken away. 
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1 The images o{ Dnrga and Ganesh, which wore eat in Iho rock, sUlI appear ; the 
imago of Satuka is gone as it was probably not rock-ent. 
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u V. J'criwps tbero was a wooden screen or wainscoting bohrcon tie 
_ veranda and llio ball as boies are cut in the ceiling j'aat at the point 
wbiob marbs the boundary line. In the scarp which overhangs 
• the cave abont fifteen boles are cat probably to eupport a wooden 
roof. In later times a wall of vrm dressed stones has been built 
between the veranda and the boll in the place of the old irainscoting 
and an oranmental doorway has been built near the left end. Ifcar 
tho oast end in a recess 2' 2* broad and 1' 9" long is a well carved 
lattice. The shape end ornamentation oi. the doorway belong to 
about tho ninth or tenth century. On the doorway in tho middle of 
the lintel is a broken imago of Gnnesh which shows that tho 
acldilions wore Bn-thmanical. But no trace remains of any ohject of 
worship inside. To tho loft of tlic veranda is a large mstom, part 
cf Trliicli runs trader ihc vemnda floor. J3uf as tho floor and part 
of tho overhanging rock have fallen away, it ia open to the sky. To 
tho loft of tho cistern is a dwelling whose right and front waUs are 
broken It is Id' 2" broad 11' 6" deep and 8' 3' high, with, along 
tho entire loft wall and half the back wall, a rock-cat bench 
1' 9" broad and 1' 1" high, and along half the right wall a seat about 
2" hieh In front of the broken front wall is a broken oistem. A 
breat in its right wall hasjoined it with the Inrp mstern rf tho 
ca^ To the nglit of Cave XSII. are two hrokoa-fronted c^s (mo 
above tho other which were probably connerfed mfh Cove ^II. 
The upper cell is IS' equaro and 6' S' high. The frent part of its 
right Zll is broken Near the other end of the nght 
S the floor has been broken. Of tho lower cell, winch w ampler 
tin the upi"r cell, both tho rides port of the ceding wb^ 
forma the floor of the upper cell are broken. . Ita walla are well 
poliahed. To the right a poliahed doorwoy now broken led to cave 
YYTTT. which ia on tho same level os the lower ceu. 

' YYTfl is an open veranda and an inner hall. The 

^ Z rif has fallen out and lies in the veranda. The inncrhall 
ITo' W 13’ 8' 4' high. Ithas aplain, poh^cd 

1 hrld and 5' high and benches of varying size along 

S the ialla ^Tho bench olrag the entire length of the back wall 
?,/ imd 1' 2" binb and connected with it is a bench 1 7 
IS 1 5 ^ corner between the left and 

■ VbenI dong the right waU is 7' 4“ long and 

Mud k Z?ght and breadth to the bench dong the 
rZnoctod with this bench, in the comer between the right and 
’ t nnt ‘walls is a large bench S' T broad S' 5’ long nnd 2 2 lug ■ 
^rZ Ten T^i^daf which is much broken, is 18' 8' long 
10' broad. In' the left wall a broken doorway 

mnnicates-with tho lower cell next to cave 
comninnic^J' a smaU niche and to the right of the niriie is a 

-^^^Zeirith a saddle imd reins but without 8tirraps.i It is 

f^‘’?SCT8tond to what use this eavo was put. It has no separate 
colkfw reS “ dwdUug for a smgle monk. As it has 

fn-have been carved as o fancy work by some artist wUIo 
1 TJio liorso appeals to . 
polishing tbs wafl* 
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bcnclics of varjnng bij^o it -was probably used by TOrious monks of 
different ranks, perhaps as a place of gloaming, the high bench on tho 
right being for tho preceptor tho Aeharya or Sthavira, one in the 
left corner a little lower being for the sub-preceptor or UpdcUiyuija, 
and the rest for scholars. To tho right of the aivo is an unfinished 
recess. 

About a hundred y.ards to tho right, a group of fourteen caves near 
one another are popularly called tho Biirn Gadnd or Twelve Caves 
from the twelve colls in cave XXX. which is in the middle of tho 
group. 

Cave XXIV, tho first of this group is on a higher level than the 
rest, and is reached by about forty broken rock-cut steps. It is a 
largo dwelling left unfinished apparently not on account of any 
flaw in tho rock. The veranda, which is 7' 9" deep by 33' broad 
and 7' 7" high is finislibd, though much of its floor is broken. In 
tho veranda to tho loft is a coll 5' 5' broad 4' 4" deep and G' 3" 
high with a door 2' 8" broad and a small bench 2' 10" long 
2' 2" high and T broad. Tho hall, which is only partly cut, 
is O' 4" deep 18' 3" broad and 7' 5" high. To tho left is a 
window. Though unfinished tho cave seems to have been used, as 
tho doorwa}’ seems to have had a wooden door for which holes arc 
cut in the mck’. To the loft, near tho first coll, is another unfinished 
ccU in the back wall of tho veranda, 6' 10" broad 7' 7" deep and 
T 1" high with a door 3' 2' broad and 7' 1" liigh. Perhaps tho cell 
was tho beginning of a cutting to join it with the hall, its door, us 
in other eaves, serving as a side-door. 

About thirty feet to tho right of cn%’e XXIV. and on a rather 
lower level is Cave XXV. a large cell IG’ 6" broad bj' 13" deep and 
9' 7" high. It has an open front and a large broken cistern to tho 
loft. 

Close to its right is C.ivo XXVI. a small coll noth a broken front. 
To tho loft is a broken bench 2' 5" broad and 2' 5" high. Tho coll, 
which is 9' 4” broad 7' 7" deep and C' 9" high, was painted apparently 
in circles. Close to its right is a small recess with a bench, apparently 
a small view-seat. 

Cave XXVII. is a dwelling in two jmrts an inner coll and a 
veranda. Tho cell is 7' G" broad 7' 2" deep and G' 8" high and, to tho 
loft in a rocoBS, has a bench 2' 7" high by 2’ 3" broad and G' 4" long. 
The door, which is about 2' 6" broad and 6' 8" high, has holes for a 
wooden frame, and the veranda is 13' G' broad and about 5' 11" 
deep. In a recess in the left wall, which is 4' 11" deep, is a relio- 
shrinc in halt relief consisting of a round dome ndth a too and 
umbrella. Tho plinth with tho rail pattern is broken. Beyond tho left 
wall is a cistern with a broken top. Tho veranda ceiling is 9" higher 
than the hall ceiling. In the verandn to tho loft of tlio doorway is 
Inscription 23 in five largo linos in lottera like those of tho Vdshish- 
thiputra inscription in Nusik cave III.* except that tho iledras of 
this inscription are rounded and winding. Tho first two linos aro 
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cafiro. ^Toarfy tbo first Lalf of fio third line appears to have been 
intoDfionally rubbed away about the time of the iZripL, M 
surface tv heio the letters are rubbed airay is slightly lower. Traces 
ofsomoaltha him appear but the letters cJaotbe clearly made 
out. The loscrjption may bo read ; ^ 


nv 


aaihuyatusaloni pkhl oha 

lit). (da)]radtenram> etosa oha lenoaa podhlya cha Sahara aha bhlhhunl 
upaaajiBaadham mutari ya'na idthayanlvlka 

(3), oto lanasaohlvarlhaiaha-pana’ Boiasa ' 

podhiya ohiva 


(4X ...esa* na uaTn oha blea haaato payoea'to 

rlra dhlBahasam vadham' upayyasa 

tSU ya opaaayo aagare ^bhntlsa blUylka'yl 

Slvapalanlkaya ' 


and may bo translated 

‘ Tho morttorJous gUt of a diralllog oars and ofstsm by Bitlbha 
dhaka Giribbutl eon or a Savaglrlya of the Apagurlyss, with 
hla wife S'lrapaloslha'; for this a permanent capital > 

In front of the veranda of this care boles are cut in the rock 
probably for a wooden abed. 

Oava XX 7JU, Close to the right of cavo XXVII. arc Coves XXVIII. and XXIX. 

A t first sight these two appear to bo one dwelling but examination 
shows them to bo two. The veranda ccib'ngs of the two are separate, 
and Caro XXYIII. juts out a little more than care XXIX. Between 
the two was originally a wall, and, when the wall was broken, a 
wooden partition appears to hare been made for which these holes 
are made in the ceuing. Both ore dwelling cores ond consist of a 
veranda in front and two celis each in the back wall. The first cell, 
which is 10' broad 9' 5" deep and 7’ 5" high, has a window 2“ 1" 
broad and 2’ 4' bmh in the front wall, to the left of the door which 
is 2' 3" wide and 6' 6" high. The window and &e door have 
holes for a wooden frame. The second cell is 9' 1" broad 8' 3" 
deep ond 8' high and has a door 3' 2" broad ond 8' 8’ high, with 
holes for a large wooden frame. To the Icft^ in the front and back 
walls, are holes probably for the monk’s pole. The fioors of both 
the colls ore 4* lower than the roranda £oor and the ceiling is as 
high ns the veranda ceiling. Eomoins in the ceiling, especially ia 
the second cell, show tint both the cells were pointed. The painting 
was of a poor order consisting of three concentric cirdes'in si^uare 
panels. The colours used were white, ydlow, and bla(i. The 
veranda is 22' 3' broad 5' 8" deep and 7' 8" high. Nearly half of 
the floor in front is broken. The roof is entire and about an inch 
]Ugher than the veranda roof of cave XXIX. 

7«w XXrx, Cave XXIX. close to the right of cave ZXVIII. consists like cave 
XXYIII. of two cells, wifli a front veranda whose forepart ns in 
cave XXVni. broken. The first cell is 10‘ 2" broad 8' 9' deep 


» The dc of deyadliamam lua bew omitM by the engraver by mistake. 

’ The «o at Xaidpaga Jooka like *o thiongb a mistaken Btroke of tbo engraver 

I)OlOV7» 

» Iha lookB like tpa. onrved stroke at the side has been omitted or perhsDa 

rubbed away when smoothing. . „ ‘ S 

* The three lettcra after vadham are not irejl engraved. 
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and 7' 1" high, with a doorway 3' broad and 7' 1" bigL Tho ceiling is 
2" lower than the veranda ceiling. Tho second cell is 8' 11" broad 
9' deep and 8' 1" high and has a door 2' 8" broad with holes for a wooden 
front. To the left, in a recess 2' 10" deep 7' 1" broad and 2' 9" high 
is a bench, and to the left in the front and back walls are holes for the 
ntonlc’s pole. Both cells have husking holes. Both were originally 
coated with plaster and painted and traces of the .piaster remain. 
The veranda is 23' 1 0’ broad and a' 3" deep, and has a broken right 
wall. Further to the right are three cisterns, the middle cistern 
holding good water. 

Cave XXX. is a largo dwelling with twelve cells or bdrasagabhham, 
four cells in each wall. The cave, which gives the group its local 
name of Bdra Giadad, consists of a veranda, a middle hall, and four 
cells each in the right back and loft walls. Near the cell doors, all 
along the walls, nins a bench about 2' broad and 1' 1" high. Tho 
hall is entered by a large middle doorway 6' broad and 8' 9" high, and 
a left doorway 3’ broad and 6' 1(J" high. On either side of tho large 
doorway is a large window, the loft window 6' _10" broad and 3' 10" 
high and tho right window 0' 8" broad and 4’ high. Both the doors 
and windows have holes for wooden frames. Tho hall is 33' 6" deep 
38' broad and 10' high. The ceiling has remains of plaster with 
traces of colour. Except the third cell on tho left tho cells are 
finished and stand from 6" to 1' higher than tho bench all round in 
front of them. The side walls of some arc not finished and are 
unequal in size. Tho cells vary in depth from 5' 7" to 7' 7" and in 
breadth from 3' 2" to 8'. The doorways are about 2' 5' broad and 
almost as high as the coll ceiling. Tho veranda, which is partly 
ruined, is 34' 8" broad 5' 0" deep and 8' 9" high. 

A flight of thirteen broken rock-cut steps from tho left of the 
veranda of cave XXX. loads up to the veranda of Cove XXXI. 
This cave is almost a part of cave XXX. as it is connected with its 
veranda. It is a dwelling consisting of a veranda and an inner 
hull. Tho hall is 15' 9" broad 14' 8" deep and 7’ 6" high, and has a 
door 3' 6" wide by 6' 10’ high with holes for a wooden frame. Tho 
veranda is 18' 7’ broad 4' 4’ deep and 8' 2' liigh, its floor about 2' 
lower than the hall floor. In front of the veranda were two pillars 
and tu'o pilasters. Tho pillars arc broken and only tlieir six plated 
capitals remain attached to the ceiling. Tho pillars appear to bo un- 
dressed and their shafts and bases were never begun. The pilasters, 
which are nearly quadrangular, are undressed and unfinished. 

Cave XXXII. close to tho right of cavo XXX. and oil a higher 
level, is n small dwelling consisting of a veranda and on inner 
cell. The cell is 7' 8' broad 7' 6' deep and 7’ 6’ high and has a 
doorway 2' 10’ broad and 7' 6’ high with grooves for a wooden frame. 
The veranda, whoso floor is partly broken, is lO'broad 4' 3’ deep 
and 7' 6" high. In a recess to the right is a small seat 2' 6 _ high 
3' 9’ broad and 2' 4’ deep. The cave was painted and tho ceilings of 
both tho eell and tho veranda have remains of plaster and colour, 

■ Cave XXXITI. is close to the right of cave XXXII. with two 
, cisterns between thorn. It consists of a veranda, a oell, and a half 
cell. , Tho veranda is 8' 2" broad 6' 9’ deep and 9' 4" high. In 
a 868-25 
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flip liarfc wall of flic vomnrla i, flioLnIf cell 3' broad 5' 8’ deep and 
f. JO iiplnvifh flic coiling 6"Io«vr flmn Iho veranda ceiling, and 
a woixlcn door vrhoso groores remain. To llioloff of fbe half cell is 
a (f.Ml tTC<’»« -1' broad *2' 3’ deep and 4' high. To the Jeff of tho 
viTiinrln is tho roll, Avith a greatest depth of 7' O'' a greatest breadth 
of 0’ 2* niida height of G' 5', anda brojeendoor 2'9’broad. Ifsba^ 
and front wdea form an angle and the back and left sides form an 
arc of a circle, a {teciiliarity of shape duo fo two cisterns below, 
whoso Injis are now broken. 

Cave XXXIV. close to the right of cavo XXXllI. is nnfinished. 


XYA' C.ive XXXV. dose to tho right of care XXXIV. is a panchgarlha 
hyana or five-rolled dwelling. If consists of a hall and five colls, three 
in the left mil! and (wo in tho back wall. The hall is 18' 7' broad 
1 8' deep and 7' 3’ high with a doorway 5' 10' wide and 7' 2' high. To 
the right of (ho doorway is a broken window 4' 10’ broad and 2' 2" 
high. Hath (he door and -window have grooves for a wooden frame. 
In tho back wall, in a recess between the cells, is a relic-shrine or 
ddpholia in holt Toliot. Tho plinth of the relic-shrinc is V S' high 
and 3' 5' in diameter, and the dome is 3' high with a diameter of 3' 
nhovo the middle and2'C' at the base. Over the dome is the rail 
pattern 5” high and 10' broad and the tec S' high in four plates, and 
on tho (op of (he fourthplate, which is I' 7’ broad, is a beaded earring. 
Over (ho jilalcs is the abaft and over thp shaft an umbroUa 3' high. 
Thocolla, twointhobackivalland tbrooin Iheloft, varyfrom 3' 8' to 
7' in hrtwith and 4' S' to 6' 7" in depth and arc all about 7' Jiigh'. 
The cell doors are 2' 4" wido and T high. All tho coll doors, as 
well as the largo door nnd window of tho cave, havo grooves for 
wooden frames. 


Ciire-V-Y.TI7. Close to cave XXXV. is Cavo XXXVI. tho great chapel cave of 
tho group. Though both are in tho snmd veranda, cave XXXT. 
is a little older than its neighbour. "When the ebaped was cut,^its 
veranda seems to Imvc been joined -with tho Toranda of cave XXXV. 
The veranda ceiling of cave XXXV. was originally lower than now, 
being joined with the veranda ceiling of the chapel. The maris of 
its oripnul height and breadth enn still be seen in tho wall. 

Onvo XXXVI. is tho chapel or pinco of worship of this group. 
It is in two parts, a hall with tho relic-shrine and a large veranda 
in front of both this and cavo XXXV. Tho entranco to the hall is 
by two doors a main door in the middle G' 3* broad and 11' 3’ high 
nnd a side door to tho left 4' 8' broad by 7' high originally a window 
but afterwards a doorway. To tho right of the middle door is a 
window 3' 6' broad and 6^ 1 1" high. The doorway leads into a ^aca 
4' 8" broad beyond which is a raised plinth fire inches high 
nnd three foot broad on which aro pillars and pilasters. Over tto 
pUlar capitals is a quadrangular abaft on_ which the roof rests. The 
shrine, containing tho relic-shrine aiehaitya, is 31' deep by 21' broad 
and is two inches higher than the outer space. In shape the ddghoha 
or rolic-shrino is of the Gotamiputra penod (a.d. 85-150 f), its plinth 
32' 3' in cjronmferonco ond 4' 9" high. Over the plinth is a 1' 
broad belt of rail pattern. Over ^e bolt of rail is a flat dome 5' 3* 
high and over the dome the capital with rail pattern. Over the 
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'capital is a four-plated tee in all 3' 4" lugh. Over the tee is a shaft 
and an umbrella cut out of the ceiling. The ceiling has remains of 
painting consisting of concentric circles in square panels and flowers 
and leaves in the vacant comers. The panels are in five plates, a 
black plate in the middle and two white and red plates on either 
side. iSome panels have seven plates a black plate in the middle 
with three plates white, red, and yellow on each side. The circles 
are mostly the same in colour, the innermost yellow, the next red, 
the next a large white circle, the next a smaller red circle, and the last 
a large white circle. Some have an outermost red circle with seroU 
patterns. Four steps lead to the veranda which is 47' broad and 
11' 10' deep. On the back of the veranda by the ride of the doorway 
and along the right wall are benches 2' broad and 1' 3" high. The 
veranda ceiling is lower than the hall ceiling. In the bock wall 
of the veranda to the right of the right window is a beautiful 
inscription well cut and well preserved with a fine altar-like symbol 
in the beginning. The inscription may be read : 

(1) Viroaenakaaii goliapatlparauglissa 

(3) dhammauigamaaa deyadhammam dhetiyagharo 

C3) nlyuto savalokaliitaBuima'ya 

and may be translated 

* The meritorious gilt of a chapel cave of Vtiasenaka a ohierhouseholder, 
an upright merchant, assigned for the welfare and happiness of aU.' 

In the veranda to the right is a cistern. Then follow three 
other cisterns two of them earth-filled. Then comes the beginning of 
an excavation and after this a cistern with broken front and loolang 
like a cell. Next comes another excavation a cistern with a broken 
front. Its mouth appears and in the recess was an inscription in 
large letters of wmch traces remain. In one line the letters sa 
gatdna can ho read. After the cistem on the same level is another 
cistern with a broken front. A part of its mouth and recess appear 
above and in the recess is Inscription 25 which reads : 

Tavanasa Irilasa gata'aa deyadhomo podbiyo 

and may be translated! 

‘ The meritorioue gift of two eiaterna by the Tarana Irila a Qata'na r’ 

The two cisterns mentioned in the inscription are this and one toi 
the left. 

Close to the last cistern is Cave XXXT’II. a cell with a broken 
veranda floor. The cell is T 8" broad T 8" deep and 6' S? high, and 
has a door 2' 6' broad and 6' 3" high with grooves for a wooden 
frame. The veranda is 6' 4" broad and 4' 2" deep. To its rigjit is 
a broken cistern in whose recess is Inscription 26, in two lines. The 
middle of the inscription is water-worn. It may be read : 

Q) Apaguriya'na Savagiriya'aa putaaapaUbadhakaBaCQflribhatlsa aa 
(ha)bhaya'ya Sivapa'Unaia'ya 

(3) (de)yadhamapodhl lena oha eitasa skhayauivi ..... pa'al 

riiara’ • 

(3>ha'paaa' evo 
and may be translated 

'A cave and a cistern, the meritorious gift of Patibadbaka Giribhuti, 
son of SavBgiiiya'sa of the Apaguriyas, with his wife Bivapa lanika ; 
for this a permanent endowment . . . k. > ■ .* 
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«f «» HPP» ««T «f zsS 
Obtb XXXVin. IB the Brat in the curve bemnnmtr +i • 
Turtherfothe right are what appear to hf cisfcras Zi o”f of 
reach. Care XXXVIII » a large cell, IT' 4" dcen T'5' A’t j ^ j 

re^Mgh. Itef^t wall is brfkon and holes hZeU cWorZ 

TTOoden B^en dividing the cave into a veranda and a coll. The 
holes of the screen stiU appear in the ceiling. To the right of this 
rellisn cutem. -Theceing has old plaster and appears to hove 
been pmM. The ooatmg and plaster on the vails arc modem. 

CttteXXXlX. Cave XXXIX. twenty feet to the left of care VYY V TTT „ 

. cell 9' 7' broad 8‘ deep and 6‘ high with a broken front 

Twenty feet further to the left is Cave XL. a c^l 8' deep 10' 2" 
broad and 6' 6* high with the left and front walls broken. Along 
the left wall is a broken bench. To the right is an excavation which 
was abandoned on account of a crack in the ^aU. 

About twenty-five feet to the Icft^ on a shghtly ht^dior level is 
Care XLI a dwelling with four cells or chaugnbbim. Tlie me 
is in three parts a veranda, n middle ball, and four cells, two in the 
bad wall and one in each side wall. The hall, which is 15' 6" broad 
14' 4' deep and 8' high, is entered by a middle door 4' 2’ broad and 
7' 2" high with a window on either side, the left window 4' 4' liio-h 
and 2' 6" broad and the right window 4' 6" high and 2' 8" bro."d. 
All three, the door and the windows, have ggooves for wooden 

■ frames. The cell floor is about 1' higher than the hall floor and 
the ceiling is 3" to 8" lower than the hall ceiling. The left cell is 
6' deep 6' broad and 6' 2' high with a doorway 6' wide and 6' 2' high, 
The cell has no bench. The left cell in the back wall is 7' 2" deep 
6' 3" broad and 6' 6" high with a door 2' 6" wide. Along the left 
side is a bench 2' 3" broad and 2' 5" high. The right coll in the 
back wall is 7' S" deep 6’ 2" wide and 6' 2" high vritb a door 2' 2’' 
broad and 6' 2' high. Along the right sido is a bench 2' 6" broad 
and 2' 2" high. The right cell is 7 3' deep 6' 4" broad and 6' 3' 
hieh with a door 2' 5" wide and S' 3" high. Along the left wall 
is a bench 2' 2' broad and 2' 2' high. All the coll doors have 
grooves for wooden frames. Except the left wall cell all have holes 
^ the side walls for the monk's polo. 

The veranda is 6' deep and 19' 4" wide. Its floor is broken, but 
the ceibng is w 8°°^ order and on a level with the hall ceih'ng. To 
the left are five cisterns. 

About seventy yards to the loft of the five cisterns comes Cnvo 
vt^T In the middle are sovcrnl cisterns mostly filled up and 
from view. Cave XLII. is a small ceU 7' 2” deep 7' broad and 
with an open front or vemndn. The front wall of the cell 

■ It hod a doorway vnth grooves of which marks mmnin 
“ floor and ccilmg. The veranda sido waUs and floor aro 
^oken and the ceiling nas remmns of plaster and painting, 


Cave XLII. 
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About thirty feet to the left of cave XLH. is Ciivo XLIII. a large 
hall with a veranda. The veranda is 3'2' broad and 3' 6" deep 
with on either side a quadrangular pilaster. Between the pilasters 
were four piUars on which the ceiling beam rested. Tlic plated 
capitals of the pillars hang from the beam. The pillars do not 
seem to have been broken from below the capitals, as the surface 
of the last plate of each capital is dressed and smoothed and has 
a central hole about 1^' square. The hole would seem to show that 
some mistake was made in cutting out the pillars and that wooden 
piUaTB were fitted into the holes. The roof projects four or five 
feet beyond the veranda beam. A door in the back wall of the 
veranda, with a window on each side, leads into the hall. The door 
is 6' broad and 7' 11" hi»h, the left window 3' 9" broad and 2' 11" 
high, and the right window 4' broad and S' 11* high. The hall is 
27" 5" deep 30' 7" broad and 8' 6’ high. All along the walls runs 
a bench 1' high and 1' 6" broad. The veranda and hall ceilings, 
especially the hall ceiling, have rematne of pointing. In the hall 
the painting is very clear and consists of concentric circles in square 
panels, a style common in these caves, but hero with the unusual 
addition of patterns in the circles. Of the colours green is the best 
preserved. Outside the veranda on either side are a series of rock- 
cut holes to fit wooden pillars. As the cave faces west, temporary 
mandaps or awnings were probably built on cither side for the 
monks to rest of an evening. To the right of the cave is a cistern 
holding good water and to the left also must have been cisterns 
though they are entirely ruined. 

The fourth or south face group of seven caves is in the lower 
part of the upper scarp. The Way to the caves hirns to the right 
after passing the fifth gate or Shh-dbdi Darvdia and leering the main 
road to the fort. The way passes by some large modern rock-cut 
cisterns, and leads to the temple of Shirilbili where the caves begin. 
The row of caves runs from west to east and generally faces south. 
The caves are numbered from left to right in continuation of the 
third or west face group. 

Cave XLIV. is a large hall 20' 3' deep 21' broad and 9' 1" high, 
with a broken front. The Mardthds have turned the cave into a 
temple 32' long and 25' 8" broad in outside measurement. In front 
of the temple is a raised veranda 60' long 37' broad and 20' high 
with two side buttresses jutting out. It is built of fine dressed atones 
and over it the temple hall or sahhnmandap is built turning the cave 
into a shrine. The mandnp, 26' 6* long 21' broad and 11' high, is built 
in the dwelling style. The roof rests on two rows of wooden pillars 
carved in the Mo^hal caress-tree style, and in the floor between 
the two rows of pillars is a hole for a fountain. Between each pair 
of pillars is a well carved wooden arch in the hloghal style and over 
the arches between two beams is a strip of wood with well carved 
patterns. The side walls of the hall are built of dressed stones and 
the front wall of brick and the roof is flat and tiled. A broken 
part of the shrine front has been repaired with fine dressed stones 
and over it is a wooden latticed screen of good workmanship with 
two small pillars of the same style as the hall pillars. In the bach 
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ter XI7. of flio shrine, on a stone altar in a wooden porch, is the goddess 
Shiriibiii a shapeless piece of rock coi’ered ivith redieai The 
goddess is said to bo the fomily deity of Sbivdji, who iras bom ia 
this fort. In the beam over the doorwa}'- are someirhat damaged 
paintings. The paintings are good spemmons of iHardtho art irith 
figures of Brahma and his daughter Sarasrati, Shir, Tishnu, the 
moon, the planet Bdhu, ohd other gods. The middle painting, which 
is spoilt, appears to have had figures of SMvand Pirvati. Inside the 
shrine, on the side and hack walls, are well executed and well preserved 
paintings. As specimens of Mardtha painting of the 17th eeutuiy 
thov arc wortliy of note. The side wails have three panels, eaA 
about r long and 4' broad. The left wall gives scenes from the 
Bamiivan. Tbo first panel paints the' %ht between Bam and 
Eitvnn. With Edm is a large force of monkoj-s ; mth Eamn an 
•nimy of fearful demons. Each leader sits m a large ebanot. 
Among weapons of war arc spears, arrows, and large stones, in 
the second panel is the fort of Janakpur and outoide the fort a 
Icing going in procession or svdri. Above u Janakpur where 
Bdfan Bdm nnd^ther kings have come 

S^Bto ‘mth^rSfc? gMlanl^^Ahove, two prece^ons 

“Ke n?ht ^rall arc scenes from the life of TLrishna in 
paSelB,the ^ -‘f S Tt firs^'pCl 

^cBpanck Beginumg 

falling at the feet of P irnshna with too much raim 

pardon for ^ and^^dnuns and heavenly damsels or 

Above, the gods “ Krishna. In the next two panels are the 
apsards ’itTewAow^oreTS^i^ steals butter from 

c£iJd-Iiko pra^ M ^ their curd pots, eita 

co;rhe^cMM, g^ Kddha and other women in swmgs, and takes 

Some of the paintings are of every-day 1*, 
presents from grinding com, and mmdmg the 

cowherds hus^g^ upholds the mountain GoTa^hannnd saves 
rows. Erom the heavens olou<k m the form of 
cowherds Wd jeluee the mountain with water. In 

elephants, carries off Eubnini in his chanot from a 

the^ third ^ Brishna and giishupal the 

temple. Above in the ®““® “ Erishnn with 

t-®*“ “Se;sfiU are gods., In the fourth panel is the scene 
Eulanini, and ^ goosing, and Ai^nn shooting a fish with an 
of Eraupadi s ecu refleonon of the fish in a waterpot below. 
arrow aiming ^om . Arinn with a wedding garland. 

Then Mows Braupam mv ^he 

Above," n 'stfene repre 
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gods at' one end of the sorpent-iopo ond the demons n't the other 
end. 

In the back Trail are sis panels. In tho first panel, beginning 
from the left, is the figure of a goddess with ten heads ton hands 
and ten legs. In the second panel is the Mahishrisur-mardini or 
buffalo-demon-slajing goddess. In tho third panel is the same 
goddess again Tvith one head and twenty hands. Above, in a long 
panel, are the first five incarnations <tt "Vishnu as tho fish, the 
tortoise, the boar, tho man-lion, and the dwarf. In tho first panel to 
the right of the image of Shivdbai is Ndrdyan lying on his serpent 
conch ; in the second panel Shiv and Parvati ; and in the third 
panel Shiv in the Trimurti or trinity with Brahma ond Vishnu. 
Above, in a long panel, are the six incarnations of Vishnu, Pnrshu- 
rdm, Bdm, Krishna, Buddha, Kalld, and Vntnshiiyin. Tho imago of 
Buddha is like the image of Vithoba at Pandharpur. 

In the back wall of the shrine is a stone umbrella on an altar of 
well dressed stones. Under tho umbrella on a small stand of well- 
dressed stones is a rude stone covered with redlcad tho imago of 
Shivahdi. A little to the right of the temple and on the same level 
is a dry cistern. 

Cave XLV. to the right of Shivdbdi's temple and on a lower level, 
is a small dwelling consisting of a cell and a veranda. The front 
pilasters of tho veranda are broken. Tho cell is 7' long 7’ broad 
and 7' high with a doorway 2' broad, half built up from below 
probably by tho llnrdthds or MusalmdnB, who seem to have used 
the cell ns a store-room. Tho veranda is 10' 4" broad by 0' 4” 
deep and 7' 6" high. Close to the right of the cave is an unfinished 
excavation, tho beginning of a cell. 

Further to tho right is Cave XLVI. n dwelling consisting of n 
cell and an open veranda. 'Within the cell is a half cell in tho 
back wall with a benched recess to tho left. Tho ccB is 7’ 8’' deep 
10' broad and 7' high. The half cell is 3' 5" broad and 6' deep, 
and the bench 2' 3" broad and 5' 11" long. Tho right of the front 
wall is broken, but the width of tho cell door 2' 3" can be traced 
from marks in the ceiling. The door has grooves for a wooden frame. 
The veranda, whose floor is broken, is 24' broad 4' lo" deep and 
7' 5" high. In the back wall of tho veranda, to the left of tho 
door, on a smoothed surface, is Inscription 27 in two linos woU cut 
and well preserved. It may be read : 

(1) Ugalia' upa'saksaa sulasu 
<2> iBipa'Utasa’ saputakasn* da’aam 

and may be translated 

< The gift of laipa’Uta son of tTeatia anXfpn'salca with (Us) sons.* 

Cave XL'VII. thirty feet to the right, of cave XLVI. and on a 
rather higher level, is a dwelling consisting of a voranda, a ceU in 


> On na o{ l/goJia appears something like a stroke, The word may bo Ugdha. 
* The ikira o( si in Zsi is vciy dim. 

^ The base of pu, the vertical stroke tor the vtira, Is {aint. 
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Inierlftlon SS. 


fJiP np’hf zvnU of the rerandOf n cell and a Lalf cell in the hade Trail, 
and a aent rcccas in the left mill of the rcranda. The back cell is 
/ dfcj) 8 broad and / high trilb along its back Trail, in a recess, a 
Iwnch 2' broad and 2' 4' high. The cell door is 2' T nide and has 
n email TviiuloTr to its right. The half cell to its left is 5' deep 
3’ braid and T high. The cell to the right of the veranda has lost 
its front and right Trails. Along its left runs a bench. The recess 
in the left wall is 2' 1' broad and 2' 5' high. Its Irft partis broken. 
The ■veranda, Tvhich is 14' 5' broad 8' 4* deep and T 5* high, has 
p.art of its floor and ceiling fronts broken. 

Cave XL VI FI. about twenty-five feet to the right of caveXLTTI. 
is a hall 13' broad Iff deep and 8' high. On the back right and 
left walls is a bench about r high and I' broad. The bench is not 
Troll finisbod nn<2 jwrf of it is broken. It has an open front irith 
fTro nillnrs somcTrhat like pilasters. On the face of the left wall is 
a Troll cut inscription in four lines. In the beginning of the firet 
line is the Buddhist trident and at the end of it is the svastika 
mark. Tho inscription was liiddon by a modem Trail. It may be 

read ; (DTanuutsa 

(2) Ohlmaa entalutm 

(3}bhDja»amafBpa 

(3) doraiZbama mebo 


Care XLfX. 


Care h. 


and may bo translated 

• Thamernorloat ^ttotaTOtoetoryhr (bo Ttarmta DbKsOata'asm 
tor tbo Coanresiitloa.’ 

To the left of this half is a cistern and beyond the cistern a bench in 
a small recess. To the right of tho hall is onotber cistern, 

Close to the right of tho right cistern is' Cave XLIX. a small 
dTT’clling consisting of an open veranda and an inner cell. Tho 
ceil is of very little depth and the left side is not fully cut because 
of n layer of soft clay in the rock. The cell is 4' 5" deep 10' broad 
and 7' ’high. The doorway is 3' 3' wide and 7' high. The veranda, 
■n'iiosc floor and coiling nro partly broken, is 8’ 7' broad and 10' high. 
To the right of Caro XLIX. are throe cisterns. 

Caro L. close to tho right, is a large quadrangular chapel or 
ehaitvamth a flat roof. It is in three parts, a shrine, a veranda, 
and a largo hall to the right The shrine is 1 1' broad and 20' 8" deep 
and the rclic-shrino or dinitya, is 12' from the doonvay. It consists 
of a round plinth over three circular bands with, over the plinth, in 
place of the usual mil pattern, another round band about four 
inches narrower in diameter than the plinth. Over the band is a 
flattisb round dome ivithont a tee. To the right of the chapel a 
dooi-wav leads into a large hall -which has o main doorway in the 
veranda. The hall is 22' 4' deep 2-t' broad and 8' 4' high. 
Along its hack wall is a recess about 8' high, and in the recess, 
along’ tho entire back -wall, is a brach 3' broad and 3' high. In 
tho middle of the bench are two holes on a square dressed surface 

probably intended for mttang an image. The work may be old or 

modem. Tho bench is higher ttan the benches in caves and looks 
modem. In front of- the chapel is the veranda 23' broad 4' deep 
and 10' high. ' It ha'I pillars and trvo pilasters and traces 
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of tho right pillar and right pilaster remain. The chapel doorway 
is 6' 3" broad and 1 0' high. It has grooves for a large wooden 
frame. This doorway and lialf of the right side door, loading from 
the chapel into the hall, have been closedjby a modern work of stone 
and cement. It appears that either under the Musalmnns or the 
Maratliits the chapel was used ns n granary or slorchouBC or ns 
n,n ammunition room. It is now dark and full of bats. To the left 
of the doorway just under the ceiling is Inscription 29 in one line of 
well cut letters. The inscription may be read : 

ITgalinputasa iBlpti'litnaa sApflrira'raaa ohetiyngharo da'nam. 

and may be translated 

' Tho gilt of a ch&pol oato by lalpa'llta <8k. His'ipa'Uta) eon of ITga'ha 
witli (his) fAmily.* 

Further to the right a modem fortification prevents further passage* 
13e3*ond the fortification are three excavations, too hard to got at 
but scon from below in climbing the fort. 

The Tiiljn group of eleven caves is in a hollow in tho cast face of 
the TuljSbiii liilP about two and a half miles west of Junnar and 
a mile and a half west of Shivnor. The hill, which is about 400 feet 
high, has, about 1 00 feet above tho plain, a scarp half hidden by earth 
and stone washed from the upper slopes. A gap or curve divides 
the hill into two blocks or spurs, and the row of caves ore cut in a 
short scarp of rock, on the east face of the south or right block, at 
the head of n valley about 100 feet above tho plain. From Junnar 
the way to tho Tulja eaves passes under the great pointed north- 
ern scarp of Shivnor, which from below looks like the black hull 
and rounded stem of some huge ship. To the left is the west face 
of Shivnor with a sprinkling of brushwood in tho lower slopes, and, 
obovc, a great unbroken wall of trap curving south-east, and then 
with a sharp bend turning south-west. In the curve is tho third 
Shivnor group of si.N caves. At tho south-west end the cliff is lower 
and an outwork on tho face of the hill-side marks tho onlj* approach 
to tho hill top. Except a rough rocky stream to the cast of Shivnor, 
tho road is level and easy for a cart. On the right bank of tho 
Kala or Jauna stream, half a mile beyond Shivnor, is a small square 
temple of tho Jain goddess Padm.ivati tho guardian of Pitrasniith 
the twenty-thii'd Tirthankar, with square stone walls and a brick 
dome. One or two old stones lie close to the north of the temple, 

Tho way to the caves climbs tbe Tulja hill by nn easy path up tho 
left or south side of tho vnlloj*. The trout of tho first four caves is 
dressed with a modern masonrj* wall, and about the centre of tho 
line of caves, about Iwontj’ feet below, is a modern water cistern 
with a masonry wall on tho cast and south. Tho verandas and 
fronts of most of the caves have fallen leaving, towards tho right, 
one or two patches c.'irvcd in horsc-shoo arches and bolts cut in the 
Buddhist rail pattern. The eaves have a pleasant outlook to the 
cast. Tho great scarp of Shivnor lies on the right, and about four 
miles further the bare slopes and wall-lilec cliiis of tho Hatkeshvar 


1 Tho hill tahes its nomo from n modern flguro of tho goddoss Tnlja cut In Cove HI. 
n 8GC— 20 
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JVKFAR. 
Tn]j» Carea, 
Care/. 


or SuIemiSn hills. Befwcen the tiro lie tbo broad phia and ll" 
trees and garden lauds of Junnar. 

The cares arc near one another in one ron- from left to riclit. 
facing on an arciagc cast-north*ca5(. 

Care 1. is n panthgarlha laynna or five-celled drolling, Jl is in 
tro parts, a middle hall and five cells. The middle Imli is IT 10’ 
square and 7' 3" high. Its front wall is broken but traces oi the 
doorway, 4' 6' broad and T 3’ high, remain. The floor and swlls 
are well paved and smoothed. Of tho Eve cells two nw in tlr left 
wall, one in the right wall, and two in the back wall. Of live two 
left wall cells, tho loft cdl is 7'x7'x7' and tho right cell is 7' 8'x 
7' 5' x7' 6’. The front wall of the right cell and the partition 
wall of the two cells are broken. Of the back cells, whose floor is 
about 3' and ceiling about 5" biglier than the hall floor and ceiHiig, 
tho left cell is 7' 9'"x T (Tx 7' lO’ and the right roll 7' 7‘ sqti.w and 
T 8* high. The right wall ecU, on the same level ns the Inck cell*, 
is 5' fl^xT' 6‘'x7' 8". The doorways of all tho cells arc about 2' 7’ 
wide and 7' 6' high, and all have gr^-c« for wooden frames. 
Except tho right wall cell all have holes in the side walls. The hall 
projccis a little, and under the same ceiling, to the h'ft oi 
cavo 1. 18 an excavation (6'xo' d'xT S’) with the front and prl ot 
the left wall broken. It may bo a separate wll 
Uate II. Care IT. close to tho right cave I. is a chapel rave nml ditTcrs in 

its round plan from all other known chnjieJs in V eMem India. 
It has a round floor, and in the middle of the floor the n'lir*«Iini((> 
or (fdaMa with, round if, a circle of twelve plain oclagonnl pillars. 
An aasle runs all round between tbo pillnw and llir walls. Ttie 
doorway in front is broken but from a pari which riiiiains on the 
left it appears to have been very broad. The n>liwhrinc or fhm 
in the middle of the circular floor is twenty-five feel in ilmmeter. It 
consists of D plain dmm-like plinth with, upon it, n rather clon^M 
semicircular dome, differing from the flat and round doim-s of tlw 
other Junnar cbnpcls. Tho plinth is 4 4 “•> 5 

and the dome o' 2” high and 22' round. Tlie dome Jw*- "<'» 
to have hod a largo comfol but a small jilam capital like nplntc, put 
nf which is broken, hk tbo middle of the iilate is a liole, i tfm 
and ibouf a foot deep, probably to s.ipiiorf tlie unibrell.-i. Ilotb the 
nlintli and the dome are cracked. About four feel from tin- ri'tpn . 
is n circle of ta'clvc plain ocfogonnl jiillars aell smootlusl and 
nolishcd and encli 1 1 feet high and about V 7" in dwmeter, Trarc-i 
ihnn- tliat ibc pillars were painted more richly than flio«<< of any 
nf the Junnar caves. Hefwcen the pillars and the round wall 
juc nislo about 4' broad. The cave .vihag ornsJ i, dnme- 
eha^ like a UoUow ^ a g j 

the «»‘>r the pillars. The 

m the louir ci jfuch of the wall to the right of the doaninv 
iVIosl'iW wliat remamsof the left wall there appears to hatk 
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been a doorway between two large Amdows 7' high and 1' 7" from 
tbe floor. The windows appear to haA’c had grooves for wooden 
frames. Tbo front of tbis cave is masonry built and n court in 
front of it, tAvclve feet wide, is protected by n masonry wall. 

Cave III. close to tlio loft, is a small dAvclling, originally in three 
parts, an open narroAv Axrnndn with a cell to the right, a middlo 
room, and two cells in the back Avail. Tho cave has been made into 
n shrine of the goddess Tuljn. The partition and front Avails of tho 
two back colls haA'o been broken, and in the right wall of tho right 
ceU is out an ugly figure of the goddess 3’ high AAith eight hands 
and riding a lion, llcr first right hand bolds a dagger ond rests on her 
hip, her second holds a trident, her third a sAVord, and her fourth 
tho tail of the lion. The first left hand holds the lion’s head, tho 
second a shield, tho third a boAV and arrow, and tho fourth a mace. 
On her neck is a necklace and on her head a crown. In front is a 
small altar of dressed stones 1' 8" broad and 1' 6" high, and OA’cr 
the altar are two modem pillars A\’itb a Moghal arch OA'cr them. In 
front of the shrine is a tortoise carA'cd out of the base of tho 
partition wall. The floor has been dressed and slightly eloped. 

■ Close to tho right is Cave IV. a row of three cells. The partition 
walls of tho three colls hoA’C been blbtvn away Avith gAinpowder, 
probably to make a good sitting hall near tho shrine of the goddess. 
The front of the cell floors has been broken and closed AAdth modern 
masonry. 

OaA'o V. close to tho right of coa’o IY. is a small cell on a rather 
unusual j)lan. Tho doorway, 2' 5" Avidc, loads to a small passage 
7' deep 3' 5" broad and 7' high and tho passage to a coll 7''^equnro 
and T high. 

Cave VI. close to tho right of caA-o V. consists of two cells side 
by side. Tho cells arc on the same level ond arc cnually well dressed. 
The first coU is 7' square and 7' high, and in each of its side avoDs 
three holes face one another, probably to support a wooden bench. 
The doorway is 2' 3" wido. Tbo second cell is 7' square and 7' 
high. Tho front of tho A’cranda of both is entirely broken ; both 
are hard of access. 

Cave VII. is close to tho right of caA'o VI. As the partition 
wall between it and tho right coll of cavo VI. is broken, the tAA'o 
colls appear ns one. But tho horse-shoe arch and other ornament 
in front over its doorway marks it a separate coa’c. It is 7' C’ 
square and 7' G' high. Its left and front walls are broken. ' Over 
tho doorway, resting on ribs, is a horse-shoe arch. On tho front 
face of tho arch is some ornamental Avork. Below tho arch OA'cr tho 
doorway is lattice work carved as in hlAnmoda cavo XXXVL' Above 
the lattice work is a small pentagonal symbol. By tho side of tho 
main arch are tAVo small arches, and botAA'cen tbo main and each 
small arch is sojne lattice work. By tho side of each small arch is 
cut a relic-shrine in half relief with an umbrella. To tho loft of the 
relic-shrine is a man bowing and on tho right a man and woman 
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Cavo JV^. closo to the left of cavo III, is a dwelling consisHng of 
a coU and an open veranda. The veranda is 16' 3’ broad S' 8' 
deep and 8' 3’ high and, along its back irall, in front of the doorway 
lins a bench 2' broad and 1' O' high. In the bench elosotothe 
riglil of (ho doorway is a small hole, probably for water to wash the 
feet before entering the cell. A grooved door, 3' 5' wide and 7' &' 
high, with a partly broken window to the left, leads to the cell which 
is IG'3' broad 10' 10" deep and S' high, and along its entire right 
wall has a bench 2' broad and 2' 2" high. 

Cave V. to the left of envo IV. is about twelve feet lower. It is a 
Bovcii-celled dwelling or saplagarlha latjana. It is in three parts, a 
veranda a middle hall and seven cells, three in the back wall and 
two in each aide wall. The middlo hall is 29' i’ deep 20' broad and 
S' 5" high. Along tho back and side walls in front of the cells 
runs a bench 1’ 9" broad and 1' high. Tho doorway is S' 3" broad 
and 8' S' high, and about two feet on cither side is a window 2' 6* lugh 
and 3' 3’ broad. The seven colls vary in depth from 9' to 10', in 
breadth from. T to 8', and in height from 6' to7' ; and each has abenoh 
in tho bock wall. Tho veranda is 19' 8" broad 6' deep and 9' 1’ hisj^ oo® 
had two pillars and hvo pflnstors with pot capitals of the Bdtaknnu 
period (II.C. OO-A.D. 300), of which only tho right broken pilaster 
and a trace of tbc baso of tho light pillar remain. Much of the 
veranda coiling has been broken. In front of the veramte, m opm 
court with two stops leads to (he yoranda. To the right ofthe 
court is a oistom. In the back wall of the veranda, to the Jett ot 
the doorway, closo under tho coiling, is Inscription 30 well camd m 
one line. In tho beginning is the Buddhist tndent and at the end 
tho stastika or lucky cross. The fascription may be rend: 

Shanikaaonira SatagaWiampoeUii cUa devaCliainam 

and may be translated . . _ 

‘Amoritoriouaglftofa asven-ooUod cave and olateinlwaguad 
of oomd9&loi^*' 

To vliflt place the guild belonged is not stated, B ms probab y 

^'cavl VI. doso to *5^° V. is a ^apel cave 

rihdr I» Ws general inward plan if is much like ^ j 

It is by five stops and consists of a veranda with piDars imd 

nilastCTS and a shrine. The shnne or Anpel measures 43 8 by 23 
Kdfand on each side bos a row of five pilkrs and one pflaster 
sL aisles 3' 8" broad and a central rebc-shrme or dimti/a near 
the back of ihe chapel. The pillors are of the S^dtakami penod 
r dfl-AJ) 300) with eightsided shafts and TOterpof bases Md 
The pitosbeginVithbo^^^ of four plates, ea* smaller 
£ t plate Uw, thli a woterpot, above the po an «gbt-s.d^ 
shaft a reversed pot, then a capital in five plates, 
^dVthrtSo belt in the dmaMa or cogwhed pattem’ Empt 
fright ^Stovall have figures of animals on the capitals sitting 

i i oaeb of the eight faces of 
Imso V; lower pot I'lO"; tho 
an Hmalaia bolt 3^; tho 
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Witt iuverted faces. On tlie left, above the pilnstor next the door, 
is a lion, on the first pillar ore two elephmts, on the second pilkr 
a sphinx and a lion,> on the third piDar two elephants on ^o 
fourth two tigers, and on the fifth two elephants. On the right 
side the pilaster next the door has no animal cnpdal, the tirst 

pillar has two elephants, the second two tigers, v ^ 

carved elephants, the fourth two tigers, and the fifth two elephants. 
HoUows in the fronts of the pillars are probably the result 
of on attempt to break them in search of treasure. Bchi^ tho 
relic-shrine, in n curve, ore ax eight-sided pfilars. Tho aisles are 
about 3' 8* broad and 12' high. The walls go up straight 7 6 , rest- 
ing on a beam above the backs of the animol capitals, and above 
that rise in a pointed arch about 4' 8”, the w’hole height to the^ centre 
of the vault being 24' 8". AJong the roof are stone imitations of 
vaulting wooden ribs as at thirteen on each side and six at 

the baoK. Between each pair of stone ribs is a hole as if for some- 
thing wooden. Part of the sisventh rib on the right side has hrbkiw 
away and been mended with wood which has disappeared. Tho side 
airies have their oeUinga marked with stone ribs like tho central 
roof. 
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The relic-shrine or ddglioba is in shape much like the relic-shrines 
of the Gotamipnti'a period {a.d. 36-150?) nrith round domes. The 
plinth, which is 4' 7" high and 27' 7' round, is ornamented at the foot 
with a thin round plate, and at the head with a 4' band with forty- 
five projecting teeth, and over tho band a 2' moulding surmounted by 
a r 1' hand of rail pattern. Over tho rail band is n terrace deep, 
and above is tho dome nearly three quarters of a circle, 26' round 
and 6' 5* high of which 5' 3" show above tho roil. Above tho dome 
is a small block 6' high 3' broad and 2' 6’ long, and above tho block 
a quadrangulaT shaft 2' 6’ broad 2' V long and 1' Q' high with rail 
pattern. The shaft supports a tee in six square plates, each plate 
bigger than tho plate below, measuring altogether uhout 3' 1" high. 
The sixth or top plate is 5' 8' square, and over it is a seventh square 
plate about 2" bigger than the sixth plate and about 7" thick. On 
the front face of the seventh plate, on the two corners, are two^ hi^ 
pyramids and in the middle four whole pyramids, each pyramid in 
shape like five plates laid one over tho other, each upper plate larger 
than the plate below it. Between each pir of pj'ramids are five 
well executed and ornamented Buddhist tridents. In front of tho 
relic-shrine is a hole for garlonds. On the top are a central and 
four corner holes about a foot deep. The central hole was probably 
for a wooden umbrella which has disappeared, and the side holes for 


The door of the chapel is 5' ll’ broad 9' 2^ high and 2' thick, 
and has sockets for a large wooden frame above and in tho floor. 
On the left door fece are symbols, or perhaps letters, which have not 
been understood or identified. The veranda is 20' 8" long 6' broad 
and 12' 4" high. In front aro two pillars and two pilasters in the 


1 The head of the lion is hrokon ; tho fcot of tho sphinx aro like tho hoofs of o 
ball and tho face human with car ornaments. 
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pattern JBjiroteeted b/a sqaare^TOSti?®* 

nnrf piiiare have animal caSis P^^lcrs 

pjhsiors hare each a sJngle^EeeranAh v 
each other. The elepha&s eJapIiaatsfacing 

tigers on the outer foces are SDogt ‘'’® 

=KaiWiJ3.ft:iS.S 


r/A 


j m . Diyutodeyndh&ma 

and may be translated 

‘A meritorions of a chapel care by the dirtiagulshed ' ' 

BiUaaadata, BonofHornaifcoofZalya^a.' .. ■« 

Tho inscription shows that this chapel is the gift of one Sulasa- 
data son of Heran^a d Kaly^na m the Thdna disttict. The name 
Heramka is from Sk. Hairanyako and may also mean a goldsmith 
But as 'son of is mentioned, Heranika is probably a proper name 
as, if be vas a goldsmith bj profession, he would simply be eoUwl 
a goldsmiib and not designated son of a goldsmith. The inscription 
begins and ends with the well known smifika mark. ^ 

Between this and care V. on a rather high level, is an orrarn/fnn 
ongmaUy intended dtberfora dwelling or for a scat. On itllcU 
ado 18 a bench. .As the bmlders came across a fault in the rock if 
has been turned into a asteni. ’ 



the J\d8± cave has a dagkoba or reJio-shrino in half relief between tho 
third and fourth cells in the back wall, while this care has no rclic- 
Sbrine. If this cava once had a small ivlic-sbrino all trace has 
removed, as the third and fourth colls in tho back wnC hl.f 
their partition wall broken oirai' and boon ■”1’® "cd 



uigjiL tiiiix u """““r-, nun aas painfinn.- r hu 

childhood, his Halhsaka dance, himself in tho ^“npnfi’s 

around him, and Ganpati s procession on his raU^fJ *^ W'omcn 

Ibo side and bad: "walls runs a bench 1' 10’ “tong 

high. 
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Oarvod on tlio loft -wallj between the coll doovwaj's, are nine Sati 
monuments of later times and worthy of note as typical North 
Deccan Sati memorials. In shape each is like a long pillar with an 
arched top. Three of the monuments are plain without sculpture, 
the other six have sculptured panels. To the right of each of these 
pillars is a hand raised above tlie elbow, with the palm open, in 
token of the Sati's blessing. Tho panel sculptures are mostly worn 
away^ and spoilt, but the first ongra^’ing irom the right clearly 
shows what they originally were. It is in three panels. In the 
lowest panel the Sati is shoivn bui-ning with her husband’s body, 
supporting his right hand and leg on her lap. Flames rise from tho 
pile. The middle panel shows the Sati going on horseback to the 
funeral pile. Her hands are raised over her head and she rides to 
her death apparently in high spirits.' The topmost panel shows 
the woman worshipping Mahndev with her husband. These Sati 
memorials ore of about tho time when the ca%'c was dedicated to 
Granpati, and tho memorials wore camnd here as it was a holy Briih- 
raanical shrine, the Ganpati of this cave being regarded ns one of 
Ganpati’s eight chief forms or asldamtayahas? Along the right and 
left walls arc seven cells each and six along the bock wall making 
twenty as at Nitsik. Of the back colls, the middle two have hod 
their partition walls broken as also the benches along their back 
walls. In the middle, in tho vacant space between the old honchos, 
is carved a rude image of Ganpati with a thick coating of vodleod 
and clarified butter which people have been pouring for conturios. 
Over Ganpati is a wooden mandap plated with brass, tbo gift of 
Junnar Brahmans. Tho sbrino doonvay, made of two coll doorwo)'s, 
consists of lattice work on cither side, and in the middle a small 
wooden door. The bench in front lias been cut down into a step. 
Except the shrine all the back colls arc closed with wooden doors 
and used as store-rooms. Tbo side cells vary in size from 8' to 9' C" 
deep, 7' to 8' broad, and about 7' high, and have each n grooved 
doorway about 2' G" wide. Except the sixth right wall coll and the 
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1 The progress of the Soti to the funcrnl pile >vas formerly mnrkcd by several 
special practices. In some places she vrent to tho burning ground richly dressed, scat- 
tering money and floircra, and calling out the name of Qod, with music sounding 
and drums beating. In some parts tho Sati used to murk with her hands tho gate- 
ways and walls of the chief tomplo or the chief gateway. She also marked ^rith her 
hand-marks some stone in licr house for her family to worsliip, and on tin's 
stone it was usual for ber children or relations to cat tho originnl out. In honour 
of Satis well-to-do people, chiefly Kajputs, used to hnild cJttialrii or shades in temples 
and at burning places. In some parts, ns at present in Nepal, a wooden so.'it, 
called pdi mdiidvi, is prepared to carry her, the seat and her silk robe going .is coveted 
presents to the state. In other parts of the country, as shown in tliis memorial, she 
was carried' on an elephant or on horseback. Tho arrangements for tho pile also 
varied. In Gujardt and Catch the wife sat in a specially bnilt gnaas hut, and keeping 
her husband's head on her lap supported it with her nglit hand, whilo she kindlod 
tho hut with a torch held in her left hand. At present in Nopll the husband and 
the Sail arc made to Ho side by sido on the pile. The woman’s right hand Is put 
under tho husband’s neck, and ' round the woman's face are placed inflamm^le 
materials, camphor, resin, nitrato of potash, sulphur, clarified butter, oil, and grass. 
Three long ])olcs of undried wood arc laid over tho bodies, one over the lege, the 
second over tho chest, and tho third over the nock. Tbreo men on each sido press 
down the poles until tho woman is burnt to death. In one instance, when the poles 
were carolcssly held, a Brdliman Sati ran from the pile and crossed a river, but was 
brought back by her friends and burnt. * Sec below OjhAr. 

n 8fiG-27 • 
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first nntl sixth of fbo left Trail, nil the colls hare benches along lie 
buck trail, 2 S high and 2' 4" broad. ® 

The hall is onion’d by a largo middle doonray and fro 

lf?n /TnrtrUMVR ?>A^trnnrt YnfrM^A nT»yT .*?J* .7 


Cfire riir. 



Can /X. 


(IIU oiiau uuut 13 A I UIVUU tlLlU. I high, and the left trindor 
G' long and 4' high. The right side door is 2' 8’ bro.id and 7' high, 
nnd tho right windor is 6' long and 3' 10' high. The middle and 
side doonvnys arc grooved for Tvoodon frames ; the soekets in the 
middle doonvnj' are for a T-ciy large door. 

I’lie veranda, Tvhich is 44' 6' broad T deep and 12' 7' high, has, 
ill front six pillars and tro pilasters, and betreen the tro middle 
nilliira is an opening leading from the veranda into an open court. 
Jlefrcon oacli pillar nnd side pikslor isa heneh, 1' 7’ broad and I'i’ 
high, Tvith the pillars over them nnd curtains 1' 5' high behind 
thorn. On the back of the curtain is the rail pattern and helor 
tho rail pattern -vertical imitations of wooden bars. The pillars 
imvc octagonal ahaffs and over the shafta pot capitals of the S'ita- 
iinvni tTTie. Over the outer face of tho capitals are animals nor 
inoslly'hvokon. Going from the tight to the left, on the first pillar 
are f\vo lions, on the second pillar tro hulls, on the third pillar two 
elephants with riders, on tho fourth pillar tro elephants rith nders, 
on the fifth pillar two bulls, and on the sixth pillar tro tigers. The 
pilasters have each frvo tigers. On the bench are cut three 
iariro holes or hiudh, rith simiU exit holes fitted Tvith small rooden 
or metal pipes, and closed with temporary stoppers being intended 
to allow water from flic holes to wash the feet of lasitors. The 
veranda ceiling, which is marked with nbs, projects a little m front 
of (ho pillars and over the ceiling stands out the roof with the nd 
pattcra on its front. Most of- tho open court m “f th 
verondo, which is ns broad as tho veran^ nnd about 5 deep, is 
bXn To tho right of the court several sfejis aro cut from unte 

Z d^ovnB,ino of M holds vri, tor. 

Cave VIII< « 

in™1 is a dwolJing cave difficult to reach. It consists of a veranda, 
with V coll and a naK coll in it* back wall. The roof and left -side 
nf flic veranda aro almost entirely broken, but enough is left 
eli Sat toTcrandawasW'd longbyS'r broad and C' 7" 

1 A lirokoa door irift a small ivindoTV to tho light leads to 
, ® *' 11 r' 10 ' deen 9’ 1' broad and 6' 7" high, with a benched recess 
iHu lift fi' 3' long 2' 6' broad and 3' I' high. In the hack w'all, 
to the Mil ^ ? jjt gnd, is_ a peg hole. To tho right of the 

entered from tho veranda, is the half cell 12' 1" long nnd 4' 3' 
half cell has on-open front and a bench in the hack 

Poirn TX is close to tlio light of cave YIII. tho ivay to it being 

“•PI*".’” i«™ “ ,1 wt 

outronce but the rock is broken. The care is a largo liall and a 
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veranda. The hall is 31' T broad* 23' deep and 9' high, with, in 
the middle of the front wall, a large doorway 6' broad and 8' 10" 
high and a side doorwaj' on the left 3' broad and 8' 8" high. Both 
doorways have grooves in tho floor for wooden frames. On either 
side of the middlo doorway is a window, the left window 4.' broad and 
6' high and the right window A' 3" broad and 5' high. The veranda 
floor is two feet lower than the hall floor which has two steps. 
Tho veranda is 31' 6" broad and 5' 3" deep and had four S'd.takanu 
pillars of which the broken bases remain. It is hard to say for 
what purpose the hall was used, except perhaps as a school or 
study. It differs in plan from dining h^ls or bhojammandapas 
which have benches along the side and back walls and no front 
wall. It is not a layana or dwelling cave as it has neither ceUs 
nor stone benches, and it is not a shrine as it has no object of 
worship. 

Cave X. to the left of cave IX. but on a higher level, is difScult 
to reach as its front is broken. . It is a dweQing consisting (rf an 
open veranda, a middle room, and in the back wall of the middle 
room a half cell and cell. The veranda, with broken floor and 
ceiling, is 22' 10" broad and 6' 4" deep. A grooved broken doorway, 
4' S" wide and 6' 4* high, ivith, on either side, a window each 2' 1" 
square, leads to the middle room which is 18' broad 5' 6" deep and 
7'^ high, and in the right wall has a recess 2' 3" broad and 4' high 
with a seat 2' 6" high. To the left, in the back wall of the midiBe 
room, is a cell 9' 3" deep 3' 11" broad and 7' high, with, along its 
back wall, in a recess 3' 8" long 2' 5" broad and 4' high, a seat 2' 6" 
high, A doorway, 2' 8" wide and 6' 10" high, leads on the right to 
the cell which is 8' deep 8' 4" broad and 7' high, ivith, on the left, a 
recess 2' 3" broad 7' long and 4' high with a seat 2' 9" high. Traces 
of painting remain on the ceiling. Outside’the veranda to the left 
is a cistern. 

Cave XI. close to the left of cave X. and rather hard to reach, 
is a hall 15' 2" deep 23' broad and 7' 10" high with [a broken front. 
In the left wall is a cell, 5' 10’ deep 6' 10' broad and 7' high, its 
floor 6' higher than the hall floor, and its ceiling 5" lower than the 
hall ceiling. It has a grooved doorway 2' 7" wide and 6' 10" high. 
In the back wall is a recess, 6' long 2' 8" broad and 4' 6" high, with 
a seat 2' 4" high. Traces in the coiling show that the cave was 
painted. Outside, about four paces to the right, is a recess with a 
view seat. 

Cave XII. close to the left of cave XI. is a small dwelling entered 
by a door from the veranda of cave XI. It consists of an open 
veranda, a middle room, and in the back wall of the middle 
room a half cell and cell. The middle room, which is entered 
by a doorway 3' wide and 7' 1" high with a small window 1' G" 
square to its left, is 12' 8" broad 5' 8" de^ and 7' 3" high, 
and in its right wall has a seat recess 6' long 2' 7" broad 
and 4' 6" high, the seat 2' 7" from the floor. To the left, in the 
back wall of tho middle room, is the half cell 7' 8" deep 3'^ 2" 
broad and 7' 1" high. In its loft wall is a seat recess 6' long 2' 6" 
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nffiit of the doomy, a sect recess 6' fi' lonsr 2’,r n«r 7 .r r i » i.;»t. 
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ot painting are bUI seen in the ceiling of the mH/llB room. The 
middle room floor and half of the cell floor has an inch-thick coating 
of excellent cement much of urhich is damaged. 


Care Kill, 00113 XIII. close to the left of cave XII. but on a slightly higher 
loi’ol, is a small direUing in four parts, an open court, a veranda, 
an inner room, and in the back wall of the middle room a cell and 
u half call. The middle room is 12’ 5‘ broad 7' O' deep and 7' high 
witli, along the right wall, a bench 2' 7’ broad 2' 7’ high and 7' 9’ 
long. The ceiling has remains of paintiiig. To the left is o seat 
recess 2' 5* broad 7' 4' long and 4' 4" high, the seat 2' high. In the 
hack wall to the left is the half cell, 10' 3’ deep 5' 7’ broad and 7' 
high, irith a bench in the right wall. The cell is 7' deep G' 4' broad 
and T high with a grooved doorway 2' 5’ wide and 7' high. The 
main doorway is 2' 9’ wide and 6' 11^ high and has grooves for a 
wooden frame. To its left is a window 2"2" sguaro. The veranda 
is 16' 4" broad 4' deep and 7' I' high and has, along the right wail, a 
bench 4' long 2' 6" broad and 2' S' high. In front of the ’veraada 
were two benches, I' 4“ broad and 1' 3’ high, with curtains now 
broken. Over each end of each bench rested a plain eight-sided 
pillar and pilaster, of which the right pilaster and part of the right 
pillar remain. On the right pilaster is the double crescent ornament, 
Tho couit in front, from which two steps lead to the veranda, is 
13' 8' broad and 6' 6' deep. To the right of the court is a dry 
dstern. 


OaceXjy, Cave XXV. close to the left of cove XIII. is a chapel cave or 
cliaiiya vihar, quadrangular, with a Sat roof. The shrine is 12' 11' 
broad 22' 2' deep and IS' 8’ high, with a grooved doorway 5' II' 
wide and 11' 11' high. The reh'c-Bhrino is twelve feet from the 
doorway. Its plinth is 4' S' high. At the foot are three round 
plates each smaller thon the one below it, and above the plates a 
driun 21' 3' in circumference. Above the drum is a row of thirty- 
two teeUi, and above the teeth a one-inch moulding which completes' 
the' plinth. Above the plinth is a band of rail pattern 10' high, and 
above the rail band a round dome S' 9' high and 20' 7* in dreum- 
feronce. Above the dome is a square shaft with rail pattern lO' 
high and V 10' broad, and above the shaft is a five-plated fee about 
1' 7" high, the top plate 4' 5' square. Crowning tho whole is on 
umbreUo cut out of the coiling. In front of the shrine is a veranda 
10' 9" broad and 2' 9' deep, with, in front, on a space 2' 6' broad, 
two S'dtatarni pillars and two pilasters, on which rests a jbeam. 
Above the beam ribs project from the ceiling. In front of tho 
veranda a conrt, 20' 2' long and 0 broad, is cntoi-od by four stem 
three foot bdow tho veranda. _ The loft wall of tho court has a 
broken relic-shrine or dayioba m half relief and the s.nmo wall had 
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ti doorway leading from tho voranda of cavo XIII. In Iho back 
wall of the vei-anda, to tho left of the doorway under the ceiling, is 
Inscription 32 very ^veU cut in two lines. The inscription reads : 

(1) Eaplla upa'sBlcasa natnno tapasa npa’aaknaa 
. (2) putosa a'nadasa deradbanunam obetlfagharo nlyuto 

and may bo translated 

■ A meritorious gift of a ohapel cava given b; A'nanda, a 
son of Ta'pasa an Upa'saka, and grandson of Kapila an 
Upa'sOka.’ 

Cave XV., close to the loft of caveXIV. on a higher level, is a 
small dwelling consisting of n coll and a veranda. The cell is 7' 
11" broad 7' 9" deep and 7' high with an ungrooved doorway 2' 7* 
nido and 6' 2" high. The voranda is 16' broad 6’ 3" deep and 6' 3" 
high. The side walls are preserved hut the ceiling is half broken. 

Cave XVI. close to tho left of cave XV. on a slightly higher level, 
is a small dwelling consisting of a cell and a veranda. Tho cell, 
which is 8' 4" deep 10' 8’ broad and 6' 11" high, has, along its right 
wall, a bench 2' 5" broad and 2' 7" high. The doorway is 2' 11" 
wide and 6' 5" high. Tho veranda is 11' 11" broad 3' deep and 6' 6' 
high. Both the aide walls and part of the ceiling are brwcon. 

Cave XVII. close to the left of cavo XVI. consists of three small 
dwellings which look like separate caves but they are in one row in 
the same veranda. Tho first dwelling is in two parts, a middle 
room 12' 1 1" broad 5' 3" deep and 7' 4" high, with a doorway 2' 11" 
broad and 7' 4" high, and on either side of it a broken nindow. In 
the back wall is a cell to the right and a half coll to tho left. The 
cell is 7' 6" broad 7' S’ deep and 7' 4" high, with a door 2' 10" wide 
and 7' 4" high, and to the left of tho door a window. The ceiling 
has remains of painting. Tho half coll is 4' 8" broad 7' deep and 
7' 4’ high with a bench 2' 7’ high and 3' broad. The bench coiling is 
8' lower than the hall ceiling and projects a little in front of the 
bench. The second and third dwellings ore close to the left of the 
first dwelling. A soft layer of clay has ent off muoh of the upper 
part of the cave but what remains is well preserved. The second 
dwelling is in two parts, a middle room, a hnlf cell to the left, and 
a cell reached from tho right of tho half coll. Tho middle room 
is 7' deep 15' broad and 7' high, with, along the right wall, a bench 
2' 5" broad and 2' 5" high. Thedoorwayis 3' 4" broad and 6' 10’ high. 
The half cell is 4' 6" broad 13' 8’ deep and 7' high, and in its back 
wall has, in a recess 2' 5" broad 4' 6" long and 3' 8’ high, a bench 
2' 5" broad and 2' 3" high. A grooved door in tho right wall of 
the half cell, 2' 7' broad and 6' 8" high, leads to the cell 7' 4’ broad 
7' 4" deep and 6' 8" high, with, along the back wall, a bench 2' 4" 
broad and 2' 7’ high. In the right wall was a window looking over 
the middle room. In front of the doorway is a bench 1' 8* brood 
and r 8’ high. The third dwelling is the largest of the three. It 
consists of a middle hall, and, in the back wall of the hall, two cells 
and two seat recesses. The hall is 25' broad 16' 10’ deep and 7' 4" 
high, and along the right and hack walls has a bench 2' brood and 
1' 1 0" high. The right cell is 7' broad 8' 9’ doep and 6' 6" high with 
a grooved doorway 2' 8’ wide and 6' 4" high and a window to the Idt 
of the doorway. The left cell is 7' wide 8'. 6" deep and 6' 4" high 
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5, 0 ,® V i°°oT“7: , each cell is a bench 

I •’^eoee “t each comer of the 

back IS 3 8 long 2 7 broad and 3' 3' high. The hall door 
was 5 8 broad and 7' 4' high. In front of the Lu door is a bench 
1 8 broad and 1 high. In front of the veranda ore holes for 
•wooden pillars but much of it is broken. To the left of the veranda 
arc two cisterns. Between tliis cave and cave XVIII. are three other 
cisterns. In the recess of the first cistern is Inscription 83. It 
may be read : 

<D Kdlianakasa Kudiraputasa _ 

<2) Su^nakatesa Saghakasa podU deyadhammam 
and may bo translated 

' A meritorjons gift ofacistem by Sagbaka a goldsmith, 

SOS of Zudira of Zalyana.’ 

In the recess of the second cistern is Inscription 34. It may bo 

read * '* 

' (Dleiznulasa'minobbaTa 

(2) Hadabalika'yB Ha'dakatorikasa 
<3) Laohhlnlka'va deyadhamapoilhl 

and may bo translated 

‘A meritorious gift of a cistern b; lachblnika' (wife) of 
Torika the Na'daka [and] Nodabalika wife of Isimulasa'mi.’ 

Cave XVni. follows the three cisterns. It is like a dining haU 
except that it has a front woll, with, in -the middle, a grooved door 
5' 8' wide and 7' high and on either side of it a window 3' 3' broad 
and 2' 9' long. The hall is 29' 9' deep 24' 8" broad and 7' 4" high 
with a bench 1' 7' broad and 1' 2" high along the entire back and side 
walls. The passage to the hall is by three broken steps and on 
either side of the stops are broken benches 1' 8’ high and 1' 8' broad. 
In front is an open court about 6' broad. Outside, to the left of the 
court, is a cistern of good water. 

Cave XIX. about ten feet to the left of cave XVIII. is a coll 
•without a front wall. It is 13' 10' broad 9' 9' deep and 6' 4' high, 
wpth, along the left wall, n bench 6' 9' long 1' 2" broad and 1' 1' 
high. The ceiling shows signs of a dressed stone or wooden soi-een 
from the right wall to the end of the bench. To the right is a small 
coll in the same roof probably connected with cave XIX. The coll 
is 8' deep 8' broad and 6' 8' high, with, along the right wall, a bench 
2' 2' broad and 2' 7" high. The grooved doorway m the cell is 2' 9" 
broad. The cave hos two dstems one to the loft and another 
between it and the cell. 

Cave XX., dose to the left of the cistern, is a small dwelling hard 
to readi as the rook in front is broken. To the right is a passage 
n' dpBTj 3' broad and 7' high, and to the left a coll 10' 5" broad 10' 
deoTj a^ 7' high, with,- along the entire left wall, a bench 2' 6' 
broad and 2' 7" high. The cell dooi-way is 2' 8' broad and 7' high. 

Cave TXT close to the left of cave XX. is out of reach except by 
a modem heile cut through the cell of cave 3^. It is a smnU 
dwellimr consisting of a veranda and an mnor cell. The cell is 10 
W # 7' high, with, along the left wdl, a bench 2' 1' 

■wide and 2' 7' high. The cell door is grooved, 2 7' mdo and C 6' 
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Mgh. The Ternnda is 16' 5" broad and 4' deep. To the left, in the 
veranda, is a scat recess. 

Cave XXn. close to the left of cave XXI. is a dwelling consisting 
of a veranda, and in the back wall of the veranda a half cell to the 
left and a cell to the right. The cell is 8' broad 6' 9"' deep and 6' 8’ 
high, with, along the entire back wall, a recessed bench 2' 4" broad 
and 2' 7" high. In the left wall a window looks into the half cell. 
The cell has a grooved door 2' 8" wide and 7' high. The half cell 
is 4' broad 9' 9" deep and 7' high. The veranda is 19'5'' broad and 5' 
deep, and in its back wall, to the right of the doorway, has a large 
seat recess with a seat 6' long 2' 10* broad and 3' high. In the left 
wall of the veranda are the remains of a doorway which led to an 
open sitting space 13' 9'' broad and 5' deep with, in the back wall, a 
seat recess. To the right of the recess, under the ceiling, is Inscrip- 
tion 35 which reads : 

(1) Sa'marupa'aOkasa putasa 

(2) SivabhutlBa devadhama lenam 

(31 KapioUte aangbaaa nlyutam kaP 

and may be translated 

‘ The merltorioua gift of a dwelling save by Sivabhutl the eon of Sa'maTa 
an TJpa'saha, dedicated to the Congregation of Kaplehita.’' 

Cave XXIII. close to the left of the open space, consists of a 
veranda and two cells in its back wall. The left cell is in two parts, 
a front room and a half cell in its back wall. The front room is'S' 
broad 8' deep and 7' 4* high, with a door 2' 7* wide and 6' 10' high. 
The half cell is 3' 3" broad 7' 10' deep and 6' 10' high, with, along 
its entire left wall, a recessed bench 6' 9' long 2' 8' high and 2' 6' 
broad. The right cell is 8' broad 8' deep and 7' 3' high, and in its 
back wall, in a recess 7' long 2' 7" broad and 4' high, has a bench 
2' 6' from the floor. The cell door is 2' 6' wide. Theveronda is 
19' 6" broad and 3' 7" deep. Between the two cells in the back wall 
of the veranda, close under the ceiling, is a smoothed space 2' long 
prepared for, but ivithout, an inscription. To the left is a recess-like 
excavation. 

Cave XXIV. about a hrmdred feet to the left of cave XXIII. is 
very hard to reach as the rock in front of it is broken. A cistern is 
first reached, then a long seat recess, with, on either side of it, a 
small seat recess nil three in an open sitting space. In the broken 
left wall of this open space, a broken door three feet wide leads to 
the veranda of cave XXIV. The cave consists of a veranda, and in 
the back wall of the veranda, to the right, a cell and to the left a 
halt-cell. The cell is 9' 10' broad 7' 10* deep and 6' 10' high with 
a grooved doorway 2' 7' wide and 6' 9' high, and along its entire 
right wall a bench 2' 5' wide and 2' 10" high. The half cell is 9' 9' 
deep 4' 1' broad and 7' 8' high, with, along its entire back wall, a 
bench 2' 8' broad and 3' from the fioor. The veranda is 22' broad 
and 6' 7' deep with a bench along its left wall 

About 150 feet further to the left, almost inaccessible, is Cave XXV. 
with a cell, a broken open veranda, and a seat recess to the left. 
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r Kapichita is prohably the name of the monastic establishment in the Ganesh 
Lena hill. 
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About forty feet below cave VI. is Gave XX VI. a plain excavation 
consisting of an open veranda. 


Passing round the cast end of this hill, after a walk of fully a mile 
or about four miles from Junnar, in another spur of the Sulemfin 
Jiill, IS a group of caves in the face of the hill about 400 feet 
above the level of Junnar. The caves face south-south-west and are 
usually said to bo difficult of approach, ns the precipice in front of 
them IS almost perpendicular. The most easterly cave of the nroup 
IS a small e//atii/a or chapel- cave 22' 4' long and 8' 2" wide The 
rehc-shrine, 15' 4* from the door, is 9' 4' in height and 4' 10’ in 
diameter. Tlie Trails are not straight nor the floor level. The side 
aisles have not been begun and, except the upper part of the relic- 
shrine or ddghoba, almost no part of the interior is quite finished. 
The height of the cave is 16' to the top of the architrave or triforium 
and 18' 2" to the centre of the roof. Outside, the facade is carved 
with the horse-shoe or cliaitya window ornaments, some enclosing a 
relic-shrine and others a lotus flower; whUe tlie roil ornament is 
largely interspersed in the usual way. The fronton round tho 
window is also carved with a geometrical pattern. The general 
details of this cave seem to show that it is one of the earliest excava- 
tions at Junnar’. If ext to it, but higher up and almost inaccessible, 
are two cells, a well, and next a small dwelling or vihar with 
three cells two of them with stone beds. Some rough cutting on 
the back wall between the cell doors resembles a relic-shrine in low 
relief, but it is quite unfinished. Outside are two more colls and a 
chamber or chapel at the end of a veranda that runs along in front 
both of the vihar and the cells. 


Trips. Prom Junnar it is a pleasant trip sixteen miles w’est to Ghdtghar, 

about two miles to the east of the Ndna' Pass. The road has lately 
been improved and is fit for bullock and pony carts. It winds up 
the Kulcadner or Vole of tho Kukdi, a broad Hat valley whose bare 
sides rise gently to ranges of steep nildly scarped hills. At firsts as 
in Jimnnr, the valley has Haticeshvar and the Mdngni hills to the 
north and Shivner and the Tulja lulls to the south, and between the 
two lines of hills rooky uplands and lower spurs, strewn with stones 
and white with bleached grass, are relieved by a few scattered trees, 
and nearer the centre of the volley, until the end of tho cold weather 
by hollows green with crops. On the left tho Tulja hills are seen 
hid behind tho lofty waving line of the hlanekdho range. About 
six miles from Junnar the valley opens to the Ndna Pass, Chdvaud 
Shambhu, and part of the Jivdhan range showing on the left, and 
iECadsor, the Masherdi hillSy and tiie Tvoim tower-liko crags of Anianola 
on the right. Though the liill-tops change, the new hills difler little 
from the old, and, except that it is somewhat roiighor, tho valley 
remains much the same. The hill-sidea are steep and bare, slriped - 
by level belts of rock standing like walls dr dwaifcd by banks of 
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earth and stones -washed from the upper slopes. The same rooky 
spurs and lo-w plateaus fringe the -valley and the general bareness is 
relieved by the same thin spriniding of trees. The level parts of the 
volley yield ei’ops during the rainy months, -the main crop changing 
near S,ajur, about eight miles west of Junnor, from millet to rice. In 
hollows near the river, till the end of the cold season, patches of 
bright green wheat, purple peas, or feathery blue-green gram are 
broken by the glistening thistle-like heads of kardai or safflower. 
The stream loiters in long shady reaches between banks whose 
hollows glow -with rich ruddy grass. At BKrdi, about ten miles from 
Junnar, in the northern range, formerly hid by the Masherdi hills, 
appear the two-headed fort tn Nimgiri, the long deeply scarped line 
of Devala, and the worn crags of Anjanola. In the south range, 
beyond the massive square block of Chilvand, the lower castellated 
crag of Shambhu is dwarfed by the higher slopes of Karkumba. 
Behind Karkumba stands the steep shoulder locally known asFahdd, 
and beyond Pahdd the lofty range which ends northwards in the 
fortified scaq] of Jivdhan. From the middle of the plain, which 
separates Ji-vdhan from Anjanola, rise the bare slopes of a small hill 
and a little to the south a steep narrow point. The steep narrow 
point is the back of Ndna’s Thumb, and between it and the small hill 
to the north is the narrow cleft of the Ndna Pass. About as far 
west as Hirdi the valley divides in two. A somewhat broken plain, 
about a mile broad, continues to stretch west about sis miles to the 
head of the Ndna Pass. This is generally called the Kukaduer, but 
the stream which drains it is only a branch of the true Kulcdi. The 
main stream turns to the left close under Cbdvand, crosses to the 
south between Ghdvand and Shambhu, and then winds west about 
four miles up a wild narrow valley ending in a glen shut in by high 
hills -with woody terraces and green unacr-slopes. At the top of 
the glen, close under the western hillB,ina thick ydm&hul and mongo 
grove, on the right bank of the stream, is an old Hindu temple to 
Kukdeshvar, the god of the river. From the temple, across the 
west shoulder of Shambhu, a pleasant path leads along the north face 
of the Karkumba hiUs about five miles to Ghdtghar. In the country 
to -the west of Hirdi, in the broad or northern K-ukadner, the valley 
is rougher than further east, the hill sides ore much less bare, and 
the hoUows and lower slopes and plateaus are in places richly wooded. 
In the two miles between GhStghar and the Ndna Pass the country 
is level and tame, redeemed to the north by the -wild rounded crags 
of the Anjanola hill, and to the south by the great fortified block of 
Jivdhan, which is much like Shi-vnor, except that the north end is 
sqnarer and blunter and that the upper hill is higher and larger. 

Somewhat raised rocky ground seems to join the ends of the* 
Anjanola spurs on the north and the Jivdhan spurs on the south. 
But there is said to bo a break in tlio Anjanola spur and the drainage 
of the two mUes beyond to the head of the Ndna Pass winds north 
and south and finally sets east^vards. In front is a line of low 
hillocks with grass and bushes and to the right the bare slope of 
the back of Ndna’s Thumb which does not rise more than 150 feet 
above the plain. 
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Thumb IS the pass.caUed the Boranda Gate or Boranddehe Dir, 
which u fit only for men. The pass to the south of Ndna's 
ihumb IS caUed Guna and the pass to the north JN^dna. To the south- 
east the fine west scarp of Jivdhan ends south-west in a solitary 
rock pillar, about 200 feet high, known ns the Monkey’s Feint or 
Vdndrdche Tok. 


Mm Pan. The ascent of the steep bare slope of Ndna’s Thumb from the 
east is easy but the sides are scarped crags. The Ndna Pass is on 
the north side of the Thumb and the Guna Pass on the south. The 
distance from Ghdtghar to the head of the R'dna Pass is about two 
miles. A short distance before reaching the top of the pass the 
ground is covered with traces of houses which formed the old village 
of Ghdtgbar. Among the stones that mark old foundations, a few 
yards to the west of the path, is a broken Hero Stone (2' 6"xl') with 
four faces and three panels ten inches broad in each face. On the 
east face, in the lowest panel below, a dead man lies on the ground 
and above him a row of cattle shows that ho met his death in a 
cattle raid. In the left of the panel, above, a figure, tho corpse of the 
panel below, armed with sword and shield, fights two horsemen with 
spears. In the top panel is a central ling and two side worshippers, 
the one on the left sitting cross-legged, the one on the right standing 
and waving a lamp with his right hand and ringing a bell with his loft. 
Above an angel bears a garinnd. In tho south face, im the lowest 
panel, is a dead man with three cows above him. In the middle panel 
in the left, the corpse of the panel below, armed with sword and shield 
and with a big top-knot^ fights two horsemen on the right with 
spears. Above two figures worship a ling, the left sitting and tho 
right standing. In the west face the lowest panel has a dead man 
with a flying angel bearing a garland. In the middle panel one man 
on the left with sword and shield fights two men on the right with 
spear and shield. , Above are Shiv and Pdrvati. In the north in 
the lowest panel is a dead man and two angels bearing a garland. 
In the middle panel on tho right a man with sword and shield fights 
iwt> men with spears and shields. In the top ipancl in the centre 
over a ling is an angel with side worshippers. About a hundred 
yards to the south of the Hero Stone, a stone belonging to a temple 
.of Hemddpanti or pro-Musalmdn times, represents Mnhdlnkshmi 
.-seated between two mephonts. 

- The Guna Pass, to the south of tho Thumb is not now used, and 
though it is said to have been fomerly practicable, .thcro are no 
traces of any stair or other work without which it is impassable. It 
is a very narrow gorge with a deep drop on either side and a sheer 
wall of rock in front. Over tho Guna Pass is a splendid stretch of 
the wild western front of the Sahyddris. Beyond a spur of Jivdhan 
that stands out to the south of the Guna gorge tho deep cleft is tho 
‘ entrance to the Amboli Ghdt and the high pomt or flat top behind 
is Hhdk. ' Then tho Sahyddris stretch to tho west in great scarps 
that run down from' Bhimdshankar in shaip clifls to lower slopes 
nrid'pldteinis deep in forest. To the west, between the Guna and tho 
Hdna Pass, rises the bock of Hdna’s Thumb whoso sheer cliff is so 
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well known a land-mark from below. It rises steep and bare but 
of easy ascent about 160 feet with, a few steps beyond tbe crest, a 
sheer drop into the Eonkan. The top commands a magnificent view 
of the great bend in the Sahyddris &at stretches from the range 
that runs to the west near Ealsubdi in N'dsik to the Bhimdshonkar 
hills a distance of about sixty miles. The chief hill to the north is 
the great fort of Harishchandragad, with its regular wall-like bands 
of trap, one or two of them higher l^ers than appear in any of 
the neighbouring bills. To the south the chief peaks are Bhdk and 
Bhimdshankar. To the east between its two western guardians, 
Anianola and Jivdhan, the broad level valley of the Eukdi stretches 
to tne horizon. To the north-west, across the Eonkan, stands out 
the Mdhnli range with the great cleft and shattered pinnacles of 
Mdhuli. To the south-west behind Shidgad, at the end of the 
Bhimdshankar hiUs, are the level top of Matherdn, the great comb- 
like rock of Ghanderi, and the chfis and pinnacles of Bdva Malan? 
nearly hidden by the rounded top of Tavli. NTear the isolated hill 
of Shidgad, at the point of the Bhimishankar hUls, is the rough pass 
of Avdpa whose difficulties and dangers Fryer, who was dragged up 
it in 1673, has so feelingly described. 

At the top of the Ndna Pass, on the right, is a platform 
(22” 9" X 16' 9") paved with old dressed stones and varying in height 
from 4' 5 “ on the west to 6' 7" on the east. In the south-west comer of 
the parapet is a great jar hewn out of the rock, about five feet hi^h, 
with a heavy lid on one side of which is n' hole throng which 
apparently toll money was dropped. On the left, about ten feet 
above the path, nearly opposite the old toll-jar, a small cell now half 
full of earth is used as a temple of Oanpati, and about thirty 
paces to the south-west are three rock-cut cisterns in the open 
or pool style. The path, which varies in breadth from 16' 4" to 7', 
passes about 260 feet between two high banks of rock whose 
scarps seem to be partly artifioiol, thoi^h all traces of the chisel 
have worn off. About 260 feet from the toll platform, on each side 
of the path is a line of caves or rest-houses and water cisterns. 
Except two close to the, path, the group of caves on the right has 
been so injured by the weather as to look little more than natural 
caverns. To the left, beyond a red modem figure of BEanumfin the 
monkey god, over which is an old cistern, is a plain rough cave 
whose front wall and pillars have disappeared, whose floor has. 
been broken and hollowed, and from much of whose sides and top 
the original surface has peeled. The cave was about 28' 7" square 
and 7' 10" high. The front of the cave may fee traced by the 
remains of two square pilasters in the walls and by the square 
capital of one of the pillars which is still visible in the roof. The 
three sides of the cave were surrounded by a stone bench two- 
feet broad and one foot seven inches high. Except in one or 
two places the bench has disappeared and the floor is rough and 
imeven almost like a natural cave. The whole face of the side 
walls was originally covered with writiag in characters of about b.c. 
100. The peeling of the outer surface of the wall has made many 
blanks and spoiled the meaning of a good deal of the inscription, 
EtiU enough is left to place the general sense beyond doubt. 
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The inscription may be ti-anslated : 

Saintation to Sbamma (Dbarma); Salutation to Ihd (Indialiand 
salutations to Samlsamaana (Sambarshano) and Ta'sudsTa, to tho 
moon and ttae son, to the &re and the wind, to the four gods ottho 
quarters, Yama, Varuna, Kuhera, and Va'saTa The great pilncc, 

king Vedisirl (Yedishrl) patient, Taliont, whose 

army la never baffled, lord of Oakhina'paiba (Dakshina'patha) . . . 

the great warrior, the fiirtherer (descendant) of the 

Anglya (A'ngiya) dynasty, the tirst warrior on the earth which has 
theses and great mountains for its garments, excellent performer 

' of sixteen great sacrifices his (Tedishti's) father, the 

illustrious king with hla queen, the son-giver, hoon-^ver, desire- 
MfiUer, and wealth-giver of the chaste (Sail') mother of Vedislil 

KVedlshri) and Siiimitra (Shrimltra), the illustrious (queen) 

exaellent, eonferring greatiiess and blessings, fasting for a month, 
performing austerities without being a recluse, observing a outb 
over tbs senses (ehanta Irahma ekariyisa), olever in Initiation [dMo), 
vows (mta) and sacrifioes, fiagrant with the offerings given in 

sacrifices, constant, performed sacrifices. 

DMcrIptlan : At the Aga'dheya (Sic. Agnya'dheya) Bsotifioe, gars a 
gift of twelve cows and one horse; at the Ana'rabhonlya (Sin 

Anva’rambhaniya) saorifice. a gift of eight cows 

(performed the Va^japeya saorifice), gave gifts of 1700 cows and 17 

elephants seventeen into seventeen, 280 of Eadabi 

(P), 17 allver jam, . . . .' atthe (Aabvamedha) BBorlfiee 

rtlh great preparations and pomp, gave gifts: 10,000 cows, 1000 
OOWB, (kaYsbapana coins! in gifts to learned Bra'bman visitors . . . 

12, B good village, 24,400 ka'rsha'panos (as a 

roguiareacrlflolal) gift and eOOOka'raba'panas to learned Bra'bman 
vUItoTB, (performed the) Ba'Ja (auy» aacrilico, gave glfta) •;• •••• 

. . .1700; I joked cart bill of grain. 1 good robe, 1 horse, 1 bona 
oh^otr 100 buUooia; performed a second ABbvamedba sacrifice and 
gave the (following) gifts: 1 home With silver ornaments, 12 gold 
brooelets, gave in gift 24,000 ka'rsbapanos, a village, elephant, 
(gave in gifts) 60,000 oows, a yoked cart fuU of grain, 

(performed) nCia sacrifice, gave in gift cows 

17 oows with calf of the vaja 

sacrifice aho-goats, (goldbiacctet) 

gave in gift to learned Bia'hman vlBltora (20,000 

im'nbapanas) gave (In gilt) oows slnl (?) 12, 1 

horse with silver ornaments, gift of 10,000 ka’iaha'panas 

. . . (gift) cows 20 , 000 ; performed Qohhiladashnta'traeacrlfioe, 
saw in gift oows 10,001, performed Gargatrlra'tra sacrifice, gift 

cows ga^® learned Brahman viaitois SOX 

Sohea oerfomned the aava’majBtla saorlboe, gave in gift 1101 oows, 

_ gave in gift 1101 cows, to learned 

BrohmaJi visitors soo kaYehapanas, 100 robes; performed tbo 

APtoryaYna saorifice, gave in gift 

Performed the GavaYnayana sacrifice, gave in gift cows 1101, 

Berlhrmed the - sacrifice, gave in gift 1101 cows. 

Performed the Shate'tlra’tra sacrifice, gave In gift 1101 oows 

Performed the ............. saoriflee, gave in gift 

1100 cows. 4’eri'armed the AYigirasatrira'tra saorifioe, gift cowa 

the Valdatrlra'tre saorllloo, gift oows 

1002. The ChhondomapavamaYia saorifice, gift cows 1001. 
Performed the Antorvasutrlrs'tra saorifioe, gave In gift 1001 oowe. 
Performed the Parahatrita'tra saorifice, gave In gift oows 1001. 
Performed the Psra'kaohhandomatrlra'tni sacrlfioo, gave in gift 

Performed the Jamadona saorifice, gave In alft 

cows gave in gift 1001 cows “ f*. . 

Performed the eatra eacrllloe, gave In gift loOl cows. 

Performed the Gava'mayanachhavasa ij, 

1000 oows Porform^the sacrlfloe, gave 

la gift 1001 com Trayoaasba (ni*tra) 

tni irftb VanbE^’tm, gave In gift cows ... 
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Daataora'tra gave In gift 1001 cowa saorlilao, 

gift gave gift 

In tho Lade a nicLc or recess, about nine indies deep, began 
about r 8" from the cast wall and continued to within 5’ 7" of the 
west wall. In this long recess there are traces of eight figures or 
statues about life-size. Almost nothing is left in tho wall to show 
whore the statues stood except the feet, and in several eases tho 
feet are worn to a rounded knob. But near tho top of the wall, 
above eoch, tho name of the person represented is carved in largo 
letters. The first figure is king S^dtavdhana, whose feet and the 
end of a waistdoth falling bctiveen the feet, remain about 1' 5" 
from the oast wall. Tho next figures were a couple of statues of 
queen Nu 3 'nnilta and king S’lttakamL Almost no trace of this 
couple is left, but a slight swelling which was once one or two pairs 
of feet 1' 6* and 2' 11" from the feet of king S'dtakami. Tho 
fourth figure, whoso feet can be diml}' traced about 1' 10" from 
number three was ' Prince Bhit j'n.’ Two feet one indi to the right 
are a pair of feel, whose is not knomi, ns the inscription is broken. 
The sixth, which is 2' 5" from the fifth, was the statue of Vir or 
Yir the champion and saviour of the l^lardthiis. The seventh, of 
which the onlj’ trace is a rounded knob representing feet about 
2’ 4" from Yir, was prince Hakusri. The eighth which is 2' 
5" further was prince Satavahanu. About IS" beyond S'Atava- 
hana, the recess ends and the whole of tho wall is covered ndth 
writing. To tho loft or south of tho rest-cave is a cistern 5' 5" broad 
and about 7' long, half of it passing under the hill side. Close by 
is a second cistern 5'x4' and a third 5'x7', and a little further on 
arc three more, 3' 4" X 3', 3' C' X 2' 7", and 3'4"x3'. Above tho 
cisterns is a "snow-scnt, 18'4"xll'9', and a small scat 3' C"x 
2' 4" inside. On. the right side of the path, opposite the inscription 
cave, an unfinished cave 24' G"x9' 4“ and 7*^ high, has n recess 
about 4' 2" in the back wall. A few paces bej’ond an opening 
with mud and water is about 9'xll'lO" andS'l" high. Further 
on, at the same level, are several more cuttings, but, from tho 
force of tho south-west monsoon, their front walls have fallen away 
and thej’ now differ little from natural caverns. Down tho hiU 
face the path zigzogs sharply between two great walls of rock. 
It is paved with irregular slippery stones with, at intervals, traces 
of old dressed stones or worn rock-cut steps. On both sides, 
every now and again, arc small plain cisterns, one on tho left with 
traces of an inscription and another on the right about half a 
mile from the main cave and nearly at the foot of- the crag with an 
inscription.^ For half a mile further the path continues to zigzag 
sharply down a very steep slope at tho foot of tho scarp till it 
'reaches the under slopes which are thicklj* wooded. From the 
beginning of tho woods, and still better, from tho Shingaru or 
Foal about a mile furtlier, is a splendid view of the great tower- 
like overhanging crag of Ndna’s Thumb. 

The following account of the Nitna pass from the Eonkan side is 
repeated from tho Statistical Account of Tlidna.^ Ndnlighat or 


1 See below p, 222, 223. a Bombay Onrettcer, XIV. 28G-231. 
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by a king of Junnnr to make n rond from the Konkan to his capital. 
At the brothers’ request it was agreed thot the pass which was first 
finished sliould bo used and be called by the name of the brother 
who made it. Both began work on the Konkan side, each up one of 
the valleys that flank tlio thumb. Gunn’s path had nn easy slope, 
but, at the end of the year, it was little more than begun :NAnn’BwnB 
a steep rough track, hut it was finished, and, ns he had promised, 
the king was satisfied and eallcd it by Nana’s name. The Niinn pass 
is the one ordinarily used, for the Gunn pass, though at first easier 
than the NAna'pass, is afterwards very steep and ditlicult. 

The Ndnn track climbs a steep slope in zigzags of undressed stono 
which seem to have once been rock-cut steps, of which broken or worn 
traces remain. On either side of the path the hills rise thicldy 
covered with trees, and, at intervals, scats and eistems or rcscn-oir.s 
are cut in the rock. About n mile above Shingnni, on the left, near 
n vAvln or Ulmus intcgrifolin tree, is n Iwo-mouthed cistern much 
lilto the cistern marked No. 5 nt the Knnheri caves. It is very 
deep, but is dry and choked with rubbish. In front of the rcecss is 
nn inscription, which, in letters of the first or second centurj’ after 
Christ, records that the cistern was cut by n mcrchunt 'named 
Bamaghosh of Kitmovan in the thirteenth year of Ohatiiq)nma 
S'ntnkarni son of VAswhthi. A little fiivtl'icr to the left is n 
reservoir until clear limpid uniter, and near it u rest-sent cut in 
the rook with nn inscription of one line, stating, in letters of 
about the first or second century after Christ, that the seat was 
cut by one Gorindadiis of Soprtro. A little furtlier on the right 
arc several small cisterns without writing and of no special interest. 
Further on, n little below the crc.st of the pa's, is n cistern fillwl 
with mud, and in the rcco.HS above it arc truces of letters enough 
to show that there was nn iiiscriptiou. Beyond this, to the right, 
ore other smaller cisterns. 

The old road from the Konkan to tho Shingaru plateau camo 
from the south by tho village of Pnlu Sonfila. This path is now 
little used except by persons going to Pulu Sonitla. Along it 
arc some rock-cut cisterns, and lit tho beginning of tho ascent, 
nt a place called Guncshthal or Ganc-sh’s Plateau, is n stone box 
of the same size ns the jnr nt the crest of tho NAnn pass, but 
square instead of round. The fact that it also is culled ynfrdtic/m 
ninjan or tho toll-jar supports tho theory that both were used for 
collecting money. Near tho jar are some ruins probably of ii rest 
or toll-house. A little further, to the south, is Pulu SonAln village 
with BrAhmanical-looking caves in the hill slopes four miles to tho 
east. The way to the caves is very difllcult, and, except one largo 
chamber, there is nothing of suflicient interest to reiuiy the trouble 
of tho climb. It is not easy to soy to what sect the eaves belonged. 
A sculptured imago of tho goddess Hahishamnrdini or the Bufliilo- 
slaying Devi, set as on ornament on a pillar in tho largo chamber, 
proves that tho sculptors were neither Buddhists nor Vnishnavs. 
In n recess in tho bock of the chamber, near where, in other 
caves, the object of worship is gonorally placed, is n cellar much 
like n cistern. But this is not tho proper place for u cistern, nor 
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boB it any water channel to feed it. Cellars like this were elnrflv 
used as places <rf meditation by foIloFom of the Yoga si-stem.aall 
It IS probable that the ascetic for whom this cave inr-l<’ 
belonged to the Yoga sect. There is no inscription in the cave, 
but the zomi of the pillars seems older than flic eighth century. 

■WTiatever bo the origin of the story of the brothers Ntfna nnd 
Guna, it is enrious to find the name ITanagunn in Ptoleniv. 
Ptolemy mentions NanoOTna thrice, each time as the name of 'a 
river. In one passage the sources of the Kngntia or Xanngnna 
. are said to be front mount Auindn, where the hill is cleft townnls 
the Gaoris' and the Binda.^ The second passage runs ‘ About the 
Nanagima arc the Phyllitm nnd tho Bitti,'- and the Ihinl i« 
' The mouth of tho Jfanagunn river.’ In Ptolemy’s list of names 
on the B’onican coast,* the mouth of the A'iiiingmia rirey.’icr-mes 
far south in Piratc-Ariake, that is in Batn.'igiri. The soiirfo of 
the ITanaguna is also carried far cast, half across the continent 



actual position of the Annilghilt, the lines of the Annagunn, the 
Binda or Bassoin creek, and the Gaoris river or Vnitarna, Sn’ mnile 
to join. This, and tho phrase ‘‘Where the hill is cleft towanls the 
Gaoris and Binda rivers,’ suggest that Ptolemy may have been told 
that tho great stream of trade, from tho const to the inland marls 
of Pnithan and Tagnr, flowed along three lines, which centered in 
Kanaguna whore tho bill was cleft. And that from thh J’folemy 
thouoht that Dfanagano was a river, the same river on which Paithnn 


“o' 

was built. 


For 1500 years after Ptolemy no referonee to the Kdnilgh.'tt has 
been traced. In 1G75 Frj'er Tcl'crxcd to it nnd to its cistcnis. In 
1828 Colonel Sykes noticed its exenvationa nnd cWtcnis, and gave a 
rough copy of its inscriprions. In 1838 Prin“cp tried to decipher 
Colonel Sy-kes’ copy of tho large inscription in the cliamW. 
In 1854 Dr. Stevenson noticed tho large inscription, and made 
observations on some words from it. In 187G Panilit BhagvanKl 
wrote a paper on ancient K'dgnrf numeration from the numerals in 
the largo jaBcription, and in another paper, in 1877, be triinslnlcsl 
the inswipfions above the figures in the recess in the back wall of 
the large chamber. 

Strongly placed in a rich country on the IC/ina pass ropfe, with a 
Bistort/. gooi climate nnd facilities for trade, Jiinnor npjicnrs to !>' n very 
early settlement. The hundred and thirty-five cjives in the three 
hills wliich cnclo«o if witli^ their tliirty-five inscriptions .*}iow that 
Junnar was n great Buddhist centre and had cosy comniiiiiiention 
with KnlvAn in Tlidnn, apparently by the A'rtna p.sss, «n(l u i|}, JJroaeh 
in Guiar.«. One of the inscriptions reconts a gift bv a minisn-r of 
the Paithnn Ksshafrapa ^’nhnp.d^n (-i.n.lO f) from which Profes-or 
Blutndi'irkar believes that Junn.nr may have Im-ch the c.apital of 


» nertin.’ «■* 

town of <{rtrp!i in V srs'l tt-® ewri. 

*IIcrtl««' ftoIfBi.v, SOI. Ilfrtms It's, 
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Nnhnpann.* Nothing is knowTi of Jwnnnr HU tlio olovcnth twcKth 
and thirteenth centuries to wliich period belong tho nciniidpanti 
leniplcs and n'clls whose remains arc found in and near tho city,® 
About this time, ns the stylo of the reservoirs on its top and the 
defneed roch-cut. figures of ITnninnitn and Ganesh at tho beginning 
of its roek-cut stairs on tho Jnnnar face show, Sliivnor fort appears 
to Imvo been held by tho Yiidavs of llcvgiri or Dauhitabnd 
(1170-1318).® In 1-143 tho lending Bahmnni noble Mnlik-ul-Tujdr 
sccurc<l Shivner fort and sent several dctuchnicnts from Jiinnnr into 
tho Konkan.'* Jnnnar was also at this time tho head-qiinrlcrs of tho 
Koli head captain or Fiiriunk, appointed by the ISahmnnis to control 
tho Eolis and other wild tribes of the Onhvddri SIdvals.® About 
1470 the Bussian travollor Athanasius Nikitni cjimo from Chcnl to 
Junnatt'in twenty-four days by what npi>cni-8 to Inavc been the 
Piinpi-i pass.® The lowji stood on a stony island, no human hands 
built it; God made the torni ; a narrow road which it took a day to 
climb, broad enough for only one man at a time, led up the liill. 
At Jnnnar lived Asat Khdn a tributary of Bialik Tnehilr, that is 
hlalik-ul-Tujar, tho governor of Dnulatnbad. Asat IChnn held seven 
of Jlalik-ul-Tuiiir’s twenty-seven <wns that is ilKinua or jmsts. 
Nikitin wintered, that is passed the rains, at Jnnnar living 
there for two months. For four months day and night thoro was 
nothing but rain and dirt." About 1485 Malik Ahmad, the founder 
of tho Nizjlm fihithi djTinsty (1490-1630), was appoiutc*! manager 
of Nizilm-ul-jrulk's new estates in the North Deccan and made Jnnnar 
his head-quarters. The Jlai-dthu commandant of RhiMicr refused to 
give up tlic fort on the plea that the king was a boy and that 
changes of estates and forts sliould not he made till he came of ago. 
!Mnlik Ahmad attacked the fort, and after a long siogo the garrison 
surrendered with their swords round their necks and dressed in 
shrouds, 'J’ho capture of Shivner was of the grcalcst importaiico 
to Malik Ahmad ns five )-cnrs’ reveime of Malutrashtru was stored 
in the fort. I’hc treasure enabled Ahmad to make rich presents to 
his oflicers and troops and helped him to secure all the p]acc.s of 
strength in west and south-west Poona.* On his father’s assassination 
in 1480 JIulik Ahmad, who was besieging Bdipuri in Junjira, returned 
to Jnnnar, assumed the title of Niwtm-ul-3Iulk Bhairi, and sot 
himself to improve the country. As Alalik Ahmad had practically 
lhro'\m off his allegiance, ^Idhmud RhiUi Bahmnni II. (14S2-I518) 
ordered Ynsiif Adil Khan of Bijiipurand the commandant of Chilknn, 
about thirty miles south-easi of Juiiiiar, toattnekhiin. Ahmad tried but- 
failed to win to his side the Chitknn cominnndant. As the Bahmnni 
array was advancing against him, Ahmad left his family in Shivner 


1 Itliiiiiilfirknr'n Early Dpec,m History-, S2. I'nnilH RImp’Vttiil.ll (.Tour. Bom, Br.Roy, 
As. Soc, XIII. IT) iih'iitilicH .Iiiiinnr s\il1i ftioTa);nr of tlic Epj'ptiiin gcograplicr 
I’tolciiiy (A.I) laO) mil) the Orrul: niiOior Ilf t)ic I’inplun (A.n ”17). lint tur russuiia 
given nixn-i', I'nrt iT. p. 2II, tlio Mi-iitilicntioii lines not M-uni likely. 

- Sue nliovo p. 1-18. To nbout lliis tiiiiu liuloiig tlio .lain ndilitiuiin in tho Mitnmodn 
caves. See nhovc p. 170. 

’ See nimvo p 189. Canip.-ire Briggs' rurihlita.TI.-ISC. • Briggs’ rcriiilitn,ll,-l38. 

• Jour. Uniii. Oco. ,Soc. I. 2.'t8. • .See lirlinv Nnrliikli Uniliro. 

^ Majnr'fl India in XV, Cuiiturj- ; Xikitiii, Ik Nikitia'a ilel.ailH of tho state of tho 
couutiy null tlie people are given ui I’art IX. pp. 218-219. ' Briggs' Ecrislilo, 101, 19C. 
n 8nR-29 
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internal management of his tSon- i if ^ 

i-S I® 1529 BurhAn NizAm, the second 

nf snstainea a defeat from the troops 

? Chiiantt (1525- 1635) and: retired to Junnu^ 

111 laC2 irus,im iVizAm Shdh the thiid Ahmndnagar king (1553- 

Jijajnngar (15JI - 15C3) and All 
Anil Shdti of Byrfpur (Ioo7- loSO) refir^ to the Junnar hills and 
cniplov^ his troops to lay zrasfe the districts of Junnar and 
1 iirantthar. In 1504 on the accession of Murfaza ITiziim ShAh, the 
fourth Ahraadnagar king, his second brother ShAh UiiMTT i ^n^as 
placed in confinement at Shivnor fort.® In 1595 king Bahadur 
IiizAm II, (1595-1605) ennobled n klardtha named hlaloiiBhonsla 
the grandfather of Sbiraji, enriched him 'with the estates nrjdpirs 
of Poona and Supa and the charge of the forts and districts of 
Shirnpr and Clwknn.’' In 1GU5, with the decline of Moghal 
power in the Deccan, hlnlik Amhar raised Murtazs IfizAm II. 
((003-1631) to the throne, succeeded in recovering Junnar, and 
made it tho head-quarters of a state, which included tho greater 
part of tho former possessions of Ahmadnagar.^ In one of her 
Bights ShivAji's mother Jijibai came to Jnnnor on the 17th of May 
1626* and in 1627, in Shivnerfort, JijibAi gave birtb to SbivAji 
the ^ founder of the hlariUba empire."* In 1637 as ShabAji 
declined to enter Bijapur service and give up Junnar and other 
fortresses to the Mo^uals, MAIimnd of BijApur (1620- 1656) helped 
tho hloghal genorol Bundulla BhAn to overcome ShahAji who 
eventually agreed to enter Bijapur service and give up Junnar and 
other Poona forts.** About 1650 the Eolis of north-west Poona 
rose in rebellion. A Mogbal army was sent into the hills, the hill 
forts wore slrongthoncd ond garrisoned, the KoUs were hunted 
down and either mode prisoners or slaughtered. The prisoners 
woiv taken to Junnar and their heads cut off and piled in a pyramid 
and a plotfonn built over them which is still known ns the Black 
Platform or Kata Vhanthra.^ In May 1657 Shivaji surprised and 
plundered Junnar in a night attack and carried off about £110,000 
(3 Inlths of pagodas) in cash, 200_ horses, valuable cloth, and 
other articles.*’ In 1663, after ShAfste BhAn’s suiprise in Poona 
city, strong detachments were left at ChAlcan and Junnar and the 
nmi'Ti body of the Moghol ormy retired to Aurangabad.** In 1670 
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Sbivnji made nn unsuccessful attempt on Shiracr.* In 1 675 Shivilji 
made nnotlior unsuccessful attempt on Shivnor his hirlhplaco -which 
was never destined to foil into liia hands." About tljis time the 
ser^dcos of the English phj’-sicinn and traveller Erycr were sought 
bj' the Sloghal governor of Junniir or, as he calls if, Jeneah. Fryer 
started from Bombay on St. George’s Day, the 23vd of April 1673, 
and roaoliod Junnar on the 30th of April liaving passed by Kal}’iJn 
Muvbnd and the steep Avitpa pass. On the first of Hay 1673 Frj'cr 
waited on the governor of Jminar city in his castle, that is in the 
city fort or hnt whore tho inilmlutdar’s office no\v is. ' It' was largo 
hut made with a wall of raw brick serving to secure cattle as well ns 
men.® The governor’s mansion was in the middle of the enclosure 
surrounded by a green quadrangle of trees and plants. In the chief 
hnU or choultry was tho governor with his great men on his right. 
The governor sat bolstered with embroidered cushions smoking a 
hubble-bubble, with a rich sword and buckler laid in front of him, 
and a page holding a bow and arrows in the 'rurkish fashion. Tho 
floor was spread with a soft bed with a fine sheet di-n-wn over it. 
Fryer took off his shoes and was scaled on tho governor’s loft. 
Fr 3 'cr had been asked to Junnar by the governor to see one of his 
wives -who was sick. On the first luck)' day after his arrival Ijo was 
sent for to the ladies’ quarters w'hich were opposite to tho govti'nor’s 
reception room, and in which lived four -wives and more than 300 
concubines. An old gcnllowoman, with a tiffany veil, the govemnnt 
of tho women’s ^uniiers, made many trips back and forward, and at 
last Fryer and Ins lingiust were nllo-ivcd in. The old lady clapped 
her hands and led him through a long dark passage -with rooms on 
cither side. In nn airy room was a bed whicli was completely 
surrounded by silk curtains. Fryer was told to put his hand 
through tho curtains and feel tho patient’s pulse. Fryer foimd the 
hand sound and free from disease and told them tho patient -was 
well. They were pleased ns they had put a hcnltliy slave in tho bod 
to try Fryer's skill. lie then felt the wife’s hand languid and 
-u'cak and passed sonlcnco. Tho ladies were much pleased with his 
skill and nest day ho was called in to bleed another of the wives. 
A curtain -was drawn across the room and an arm held forth at a 
hole. But there were many of tho women behind the curtain and 
ns they pressed forwai-d to have a peep at the doctor, tho curtain 
gave way and tho whole bevy fluttercil like so many birds when a 
not is cast over them. Still none of them sought to c.scapo, but, 
feigning n shamefacednoss, kept on looking through tho wide lattice 
of their fingers. Tho lady Fryer had by tho arm -ivns a plump 
russet dame, and after tho bleeding was over summoned the rest of 
her blood into her cheeks and ordered the curtain to bo again hung 
up. She poured a golden shower of pagodas on tho blood which 
Fryer made his man fish for. Tho ladies -W'oro clothed like men ; 
in-doors they -went in their hair, that is bareheaded, and abroad -with 
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ond marched to meet the Bahmosi force. He tooh Chdkan. cad 
from Chdkan he marched against and defeated the Bahmani army. 
He returned to Junnar and busied hunself rrith iniproring the 
internal management of his territory.* In 1493 Alimad’s sister, 
the trife of the commandant of Haulatabad, came to Junnar 
complaining of tho murder of her husband and sou. Holik besieged 
Dnulatabad for two months \rithont success and returned to Junnar.® 
In 1494 Ahmad moved his coital from Junnar to his newly 
founded city of Ahmadnngar.® In 1529 Burhdn Hizdm, the second 
Hizdm Shfthi king.(1508- 1553), sustained a defeat from the troops 
t»f Bahddur'Shdh of Gujardt (1626-1535) ancT retired to Junnar.* 
; In 1562 Husain Nizdm Shdh the third Ahmadnagar king (1553- 
1363), pursued by Bdm Edjaof Tijnynagar (1541 - 1565) and All 
Adil SMb ofBijdpur (1557-1580) retired to the Junnar hills and 
employed bis troops to lay waste the districts of Junnar and 
Purandhar.' In 1564 on the accession of Murtaza Hizam Sh.dh, tho 
fourth Ahmadnagar king, his second brother Shdh Kd^ni was 
placed in confinement at Shivnor fort.® In 1595 ting Bahfidut 
Nizd,m II (1595 - 1605) ennobled a hlardthu named HdlojiBhonstn 
the grandfather of Shivaji, enriched him 

of Poona and Supa and the charge of the forts and JstnelB of 
Shivnpr and Chakan.® In 16t)o, with the decline of Moghnl 
power in the Deccan, Jfalik Ambar raised Hurtaza J.«dm 11. 
Flood- 16:)1) to tho throne, succeeded 

mode it the bead-quarters of a state, which includca the greater 
part of the former possessions of Ahniadnagar.® In one of her 
Jiffhts ShiVdji’s mother Jijibili came to Junnar on 1^0 Irih of ilp 
Ao and in 1627, in SWvnerfort, Jijibdi gave bulb to Slmd|i 
the founder of tho Mardthn empire,'® In 1637 ns Shididji 
declined to enter ^Jijdpur semce and give up Junnar 
fortresses to the Moghals, Mdhmud of Bijdpur (’92C- lCo6) hclMd 
the So-hal general Bandulla Khdn^to overcome Shnhdp ^ho 

eventually aoreed to enter Bijapnr servico and give up Junnai and 
eyenmmuy aoiLcu ,, .-'jbgQ the Kolis of north-west Poona 
other foi’ts. Ab^ut Z6o« «.e j^.,j 

rose in i-ebsEiou. A 

forts ft^,™”°*iade^prisonors or slaughfcrod. The prisoners 

down end their heads cut olf and piled in n pyramid 

platform built over them which is still known ns the Black 
or Kdla Chauthra?^ In May 1657 Shivtiji surpnsed and 
plundered Junnar in a night attack and carried off nhoiit £110,000 
?<i Ul-hs of pagodas) in cash, 200 horses, valuable cloth, and 
fhpr articles*’ 1“ after Shdisto Khdn’s suipriso in Poona 

detachments were left at Chdkan and .Junnar and tho 
SibodyVtheSIoghalarmy retired to Aurangabad.** In 1670 
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Shivaji made an unsuccessful attempt on Shiracr.’ In 1675 SliivAji 
made anotbor unsuccessful attempt on Sliivner his birthplace ■^vhioh 
■was never destined to fall into liis hands.® About this lime the 
son'ices of the English ph}'sicinn and traveller Fryer were sought 
by the lloghal governor of Jnnnar or, as ho calls it, Joneah. Fryer 
started from Bombay on St. George’s Day, the 2.3rd of April 1 G73, 
and roached Junnar on the 30th of April having passed by Kaljiin 
Murbiul and the steep Avilpa pass. On the first of Ma)’’ 1673 Fryer 
■waited on tho governor of Junnar city in his castle, that is in the 
city fort or /cot ■where the inamlatdnr’s office now is. ’ If was large 
but made with a wall of raw brick scrA'ing to scciu'o cattle ns ■n'ell ns 
men.® The governor’s mnnsion ivns in tho middle of the enclosure 
surrounded by a green quadrangle of trees and plants. . In the chief 
liuU or choultry was the governor with his great men on his right. 
The govciiior sat bolstered with embroidered cushions smoking a 
hubble-bubble, with a rich sword and buckler laid in front of him, 
and a page holding a bow and arrows in the Turkish fashion. The 
floor ■was spread with a soft bed with a fine sheet drawn over it. 
Fryer took off his shoes and was seated on tho governor’s left. 
Fryer had been asked to Junnar by the governor to sec one of his 
wives who was sick. On the first lucky day after liis arrival Ije was 
sent for to the ladies’ quarters which were ojjpositc to tho govhfnor’s 
reception room, and in which lived four Avives and more than 306 
concubines. An old gentlcAvoinan, with n tiffany veil, tho governant 
of tho Avoraon’s quarters, made many trips back and forward, and at 
last Fryer and his linguist AA'cro allowed in. Tho old lady clajApcd 
her hands aud led him through a long dark passage with rooms on 
either side. In an airj' room avus a bed AA'hich was completely 
surrounded by silk curtains. Fryer Avas told to put his hand 
through tho curtains and feel tho patient’s pul.se. Fryer found the 
hand sound and free from disease and told them the patient was 
Avell. They Averc pleased ns they had put a healthy slave in tho bed 
to try Fryer’s skill. lie then felt the AA^ifo’s hand languid and 
wciik and passed sentence. 'The Indies were much pleased \A'ith his 
skill and next day ho AA’as called in to bleed another of the avIa’cs. 
A curtain aa'os drawn acro.ss tho room and an arm held forth at a 
hole. But there were raanj’ of the Avomcn behind the curt.ain and 
as they pressed forxA'ard to huA’c a peep at the doctor, tho curtain 
gave Avay and the Avhole bcA’y fluttered like so many birds when n 
not is cast OA’cr them. Still none of them sought to escape, but, 
feigning a shamcfnccdncss, kept on looking through tho Avidc lattice 
of their fingers. Tho lady Fryer had by the nnn avos a plump 
russet dame, and after the bleeding Avas OA’cr summoned the rest of 
her blood into her checks and ordered the curtain to bo ag-ain hung 
up. She poured a golden shower of pagodas on the blood which 
Fryer made his man fish for. The ladies woro clothed like men ; 
in-doors thoj' AA-ent in their hair, that is bareheaded, and abroad AA’ith 
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castle -n'liicli iras collai'od vith a vnll and furnislicd vrilli a gale of 
escellonl ■vrovk and strength filled m‘th soldiers. From (he neck of 
the casile an easy ascent led to a level circus wliorc the infantry 
■n'oro trained. Hens wore conspicuous and finely Imilt tombs of 
former kings and a mosque of polished marble where the garrison 
went on festivals.* As no houses were able to stand the heat and 
tho storms of the lull top, the eastern side of the hill was most 
. inhabited as tlio central hill top sheltered it like a bank. They 
lived in little low huts, the governor in a proltj* neat dwelling 
fenced with trees, tho only trees on the hill fop." Tlio governor, 
who was a Briihman who had turned Musalraiin, was n lover of 
Franks and was most friendly to Fryer. JIo lot him go all roiuid 
the castle. Fryer was shown a place which Sliivilji’s mrn had 
lately tried fo_ scale. Tho garrison had fied hearing that Sliivdji 
was coming \rith a groat anny and only the governor and some 
women were left. Two of the" men managed to reach the hill lop 
hut a stone falling by chance kept back the rest and the governor 
and the women burled tho two men down the mountain. The liill 
top had seven years’ p^o^^sion8 for a thonsund fannlics. It was full 
of granaries hervn out of stone, Fryer supposed at first for religion’.s 
sako as they were too delicately engraved for their irrcscnl use. 
Ihoro w'cro several cisterns filled with butter 400 years old. n black 
stinking and viscous balsam, which the gentiles prized ns high ns 
gold for aclics and sorc^-eyes. Tho water cisterns looked nasi ily 
green yellow and rod. There wa.s no ammunition hut stones. The 
only pieces of ordnance wore, nt the two ends of the hill, „ narrow 
twenty-two feet long unshnpcii and of Gentoo 
f carnage. One of these guns about four 

ontbs before fired at random into ShMii’s camp and killed u 

fh?h?K ciephant^eould Sb to 

tho hill top. The gamson was 1000 swordsmen and the chief 
gunner was a Portuguese half-caste. On tho top of tho hill i,l „ 
wretched dwelling was a Dutch apostate enjoying a pair of irivos 
the miserable tools who had brought him to^tUis lamentable 
condition. Ho was despised and slighted by all, tbo usual fate of 
Ohrisfians who endure circumcision. The governor received Frvor 
in a chmbcr in his house which was hung with clicekcred green 
and red velvet. ^ Ho was affublo in manner and surromidcfl by a 
pave I'ctmuo. His name was IIagres.s Caun, or Hafiz Khdn 
ongmally a Brdbman now n strict Musnlmiin. Ho had boon 
oppressed the people being of covetous 
humoui. Ho hod a liberal pension and no cxiioiiBes. ^ Shiviiii hud 
lately tried to pt him to betray his trust. ^Hagress Caun took 
moiintams of gold and sent word to Bahtidur Klidn that Shiviiii 
was going to attempt to lake Sluraor and tho hcsicglng force wa? 

caught in ambusniule n-nrl tcif. +n .M 
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r - Ho Wived iVyer « an airy 

jnqueting room, amused him with dances and with a iMfor ormimic/ 
and with his o\to hand served him with stews and baked meats .» ’ 
Tryor noticed on the top of Shivnor hill many places cut in the 
rock then used as granaries, but in his opinion owing their orimn 
to religion ns they were too finely engraven for their present work. 
On his way domi ho saw many dens and caverns fondly believed to 
bo carved and cut out of the rock by some divine power having no 
account of their original. Pryor thought them indeed miraculous, 
the work of tho pious zeal of former ages in undisturbed tranquillity, 
.thinking tho greatest labour too little to express their love to a deity. 
The passages to the caves were difficult and they were linpovided 
with human necessaries.® 

Pi^'cr set apart a day to take notice of the adjacent rarities. 
Tho chief of these was a city called Dungeness, that is Gfthesli 
Bongar, os old and as fine work as the Panheri caves in Sdlsettc, 
cut out of a mountain rock with a temple and other spacious halls. 
Both for .water and for other refreshments it was in no way inferior 
to Panliori and it was much more entire. Time had not dealt so 
cruelly with it; the lines of its ruined beauty might still be read 
though in old characters. Still it was desolate; a borne for bats and 
for wasps, to disturb wbidi was dangerous, being overgrown and 
desperately revengeful.^ 

Pryor notices that the Moghals ore inclinable to the like credulity 
■with the Gontoos. They point out a mount whore undoubtedly- 
Solomon gavo audit to the two women who claimed the same child. 
It boars the name of Tocta Scheilmnn that is Tnkhta Sulimdni, 
Solomon’s Throne.* 

Prver went to see a ruined palace where Aurangzeh, the present 
emperor, was hospitably received in his father s rcign and lived o 
pretended fakir.^ He olso mentions a garden left by a. conmon 
strumpet mth a noble tomb built in remembrance of her with a 
well belonging to a lovely spring which by aqueducts supplied the 

‘^%'^C^J^ngzeb ordered tAdnds or posts to be placed in the 
country hehvcen fnnnar and Sinbgad. In irOo Aurangzcb halted 
months near Juanar before ho marched towards Bijapur.’ In 
1716 Shdhu demanded Sliivner fort from the Jloghals.* In 1762 
Qliivner was among tho territory whidi Eaghunathrav offered to tho 
uroirhal army whicli defeated jMddhavrdv, tho fourth Peshwa 
/1 761 1772) midway between Poonn and Abmndnngar.® In 1777 
Ti i^nntrdv Bede, the brother-in-law ofMna Fadnavis, treacherously 
jjoivuni outlaws at Jiinnar. Falvantr&v was haunted 

the "hosts of the murdered men and, to regain his tranquillity. 
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he built B temple nrnr Jummv, und in it, n** the ohjoct^ of worship, 
Bct five stones or pnticA litigK representing the live Ivolis he liiiil 
executed,* In u revenue stntenicnt of about 1700 Juiicr is men* 
tionod (IS the head of a s<n'/;<irof twontylhree piiri/fintii with a total 
revenue of £l-IC,4ni (Rs.l‘t,01,.'tIlS) and ii sub-divihional revenue 
of £.38.342 (lls, 3.83,420). Tlie limits of tho Jnumir 
apparently extended from Piirncr in Ahniiidnapar to Sasviid in 
Poona.- In 1793 Nana Padnavis removed Ihijiniv and (Jhimndji 
Appa, the two sons of llaghunj'ilhniv, from confinenieut at 
Kopargaon and Niisik to .lunnar where, nccoi-diu" to the local story, 
they were kept in close enslody in the gaithi now used for the sub- 
division revenue and police ollices.’ On Peshwa MiidhaVr.'iv ll.’s 
death in 17!I5 Parshunini llliiiu went to .Innntir and otlered tho 
Peshwasliip to Piijirdv. Pnr.shur.'lni Bliiiu held a cow by the tail 
and swore by the Godrivnri, and Ikljirdv Was salisfiisl and went with 
him to Poonn.^ In June 1814 Jlr. lilphinstone visited the ‘ town and 
rich valley of , Jooiicre, with the scarped fort of Shcoiiareu over the 
town.' lie went up the Gaiiesh Iji-nn hill and saw the eaves,'’ 
In November 1817 llajirilv Pe.slimi. flying from M.'lhuli in tiiitarii 
and Pandharpur in Shohtpur. eaim’ to .lunnar among whoso hills 
lie liojicd Trimbiikji iJcnglia would make him safe. Al the end of 
Docomhor, finding no safety in Jnnnar, Ihijindv fled south to Poonn.'’ 
In the war which followed with the Peshwa a defaelnnent under 
ilajor Bldridge came to >1(1)11131' on the 2')lh of Jfay 181,8. Doth 
the mud fort.s of Jiiiinar and Shivner wen* descried and taken 
possession of hy Lieutenant While of the Ist Auxiliary Ihiltalion on 
the night of the 21st. Ann.-ihliiit llattiknr. the commandant of 
Shivnor. hud fled to lludsac fort, tenniilc“ west of •limnar. where h<‘ 
was taken.’ A haltiiHon of llomhay Native Infantry, two six- 
pounders, and a parly of CB])tain Swanston's Horse were kept at 
Juniuir.* In 1827 Caiiliiin dunes notiecs .lunnar as a siih.<lirisir>ii:il 
he.sd-(]uartcr8 with 3000 houses." In 1828 .luimar liad some fruit 
gardens, a good loeiil market, and a pojmlation of not over 8000.*'* In 
1841 l)r. Gilisoa, Conservator of Fore.sts. heUuviiigtluit .Shivner would 
be a hot weallier heallli-resort, as if was then intended to have a 
central Snhyadri railway uliing the 3Iiils>'j jiass. with the help of 
four Chinese convicts jdiiiitcd a niirs'Ty of 200 exotic ti’ecs on the 
top of Shivnor forC*’ Jn the 181.1 dislurliaiiees of liiighoji lllningria 
(I detuchnicnt of Nulis'c Infantry was quarlcred at .lunnar.'-’ 

Eadus, on the Kaniimdiilii a feeder of the Jlht’mn. six miles iiorlli- 
wosl of Klicd, is a largo alienated village, with in 1 872 a luipiilal ion of 
3437 and in 1881 of 3071. A weekly iiiarket is held on M'ednesduy. 
To the west of the town on the left hank of the Kiiimmdalii are hiiuiII 
shrines of JlalKidov, and near the iihrines is a nidu and massive 
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temple of Bhairav called Siddheshvar. A fair attended by 1000 
people is hold at the temple on the tenth of the bright half of 
u/iattm or March -April. 

Sulsunb is a small village on the Poona- Jiinnar road abnat 
thirteen miles south-east of Khed and four miles north of ifanchar. In 
1814, according to Sii'T.E. Colehrooke, ilr. Elphinstone noted oaves 
in the bills round ‘KuUttin* many of them difficult of access and some 
Tvitli inscriptions.^ He describes them ns very handsome. A careful 
search in the hills round Hdlamh shows no trace of caves and the 
people of Ealamb know nothing of caves. Apparently a mistake 
has been made in extracting &om Mr. Elphinstone’s diary. It is 
difficult to say whether the caves risited by Mr. Elphinstone were 
tho Menmoda group to the south-east of Junnar with fortj'-five caves 
and nineteen inscriptions or the SheMrrddi group with six caves 
and one inscription. 

Kaoas. TTfllaa village, fifteen miles north-west of Inddpur, with in 1881 

n population of 1066 , has a weekly market on Tuesday. 

KAimr Kardo, a market town of 2074 people, stands in n plain among 

smdl hills, six miles south of Sirur. Karde is a largo trade 
centre with about 190 merchants shopkeepers and moneylenders. 
Tho trade is chiefly in grain and other articles from the Mighhou^ 
,W vSe?oSm tbfmia Ghitin the north-cosf. The grmn 
is fent to Poona, Junnar, and other market towns. Knrde is tho 
iLgcst cattle and money centre in the Sirur sub-division and iS much 

r jr^es^Sh^f H&rle,wHhin tho limits of YeMrgaon 
S-P ^Buddhist caves details of which are grveu 

below under Vchdvgaon. . Taughnn 

I.18ir Me apL Ota” 

notices Ed tirelvo miles nortL-weat of Sirur, with jn 

ISMTjSidflriorof SOes' has a weekly market on Thursday. 

on tho Vol a feeder of the Bhima, about twenty miles 
^ ™)^Ssirur,is a large market town, with m 1881 apopulation 
The ^«eldy market is held on Monday. The second 
^ w '-RdiiTSv Bdidji (1721-1740) granted Kendnr to his favourite 

mistress Mcsta a small fair or lerits, attended 

JIusalmdn s(^t ^ bright fourth of O/iaitra or March - 

ApS ^ffe Mjoya a grant of land assessed at 4s. Od. 

(Es. 2i). r ^ jjgjj. of the Indrdyani thirty miles 

KirADK/LA. EBadkaia. " bead-quarters of the Mdval sub-division 

north-west oiAro > 

Tt ass. ° See below Talcenon Ddbbddc. 

iCoIcbrooke’aEIpbinBtoM-I'^ • , , 

» Itineraiy, 10. . i-nown ns jVTosfcfni, are pvon below under r,ib.il anrt 

‘ Details of MasMnM»i 
Poona objects. 
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with a railway station and in 1881 a population of 816. Though a 
small village Hhadkdla, on account of its central position and the 
nearness of the railway, has been made the, head-quarters of a sub- 
division. Not far from the railway station is a rest-house for native 
travellers. The 1880 railway returns showed 26,921 passengers 
and 739 tons of goods. 

Ehandala, north latitude 18° 46' and east longitude 76° 23', in 
a hollow about 1787 feet above the sea and 200 below the crest of the 
Sahyadri hdls, forty-two miles north-west of Poona, is a station on the 
Peninsula railway, with in 1881 a population of 3069. The Shonddla 
hollow highlands to the east south and west, slope north-west to the 
wild gorges of the Paraha and Ulhas rivers. To the north is the 
wild gorge of the TJlhds, to the east r^ws of low ridges that, running 
nearly north and south, part the TJlhiis and the Indrayani, to the 
south the Bhoma-ITmbari hills, and to the west a long flat spur 
that stretches north into the Ulhas ravine. Besides by the slopes 
that lead to the Bhema-Umhari hiUs and to the western spur, the 
level of the Shanddla hollow is broken by several knolls crowned 
by casuarinaa, mangoes, bamboos, jdmWittZs, and other forest trees; it 
is seamed by the beds of torrents that cut their way north from 
the steep sides of the Bhoma range to the Ulhds ravine; and it is 
crossed from north to south by the Peninsula rnxlwny and from south- 
east to north-west by the Bombay-Poona high rood. Houses are 
dotted over almost the whole of the Hhandala hollow. European 
and Pdrsi dwellings hold most of the higher sites and the houses 
of the village are scattered over four hamlets, the old site and the 
Mhdrs’ quarters on rising ground to the south of the railway, a 
group -of tanners or Ohdmbhars’ huts some way to the east, and the 
new suburb now the main village lining the Bombay road near the 
centre of the hollow. Between the new village and the western spur 
is a large reservoir. 

North and east, beyond the wild gorge of the Ulhds, stretch 
waving grassy uplands, sprinkled with trees and with patches of 
brushwood and hill tillage. To the north, behind the uplands, rise 
the bare tops and slopes of the double-peaked Rlljmachi, and the 
more distant flat crest of Dhdk,- and, nearer to the east, the tamer 
slopes of the Gira or Tungiirli hills. To tho south-east the spurs 
that part the Ulhds and Indrdyani rise towards tho south and join 
the east end of the Bhoma-Umbari range which stretches about two 
i^es from east to west at from 300 to 500 feet above Nbmi.bi1n, 
rising from the Vajiri pass in the centre, east into the Bhoma 
plateau and west into the bare bluff of Umbari. In the extreme 
south-west, behind Umbari, stands the sharp clear-cut cliff known as 
the Duke’s Nose or N&gphani that is the Cobra!s Hood.^ Except 
the two long spurs at the ends and the gentle rise to the Vajiri pass® 

*Tho likeness in tho ontlino of this rock to the Duke oftl^cUington’s nose, the he.ld 
lying hack on the hill side, is best scon from near Loniivl.i. The overhanging point 
and side rocks which make the peak look like a cobra in act to strike arc said to he 
brat seen from near Rliopirli or Ckimpoli at the month of the Bor pass. 

The Vajiri pass t.ske3 its name from Vriji Dev, a red-smeared stono, which, on the 
Tuesdays of AsMdh or Jnne- July is worshipped with coco.snnts and grain, 
n 8Cfl-30 
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or^n riT ® '? co^rctcd. irith' grass iriich remains green 

Toriio AL^n™ “'■« bleached and tore, 

florfl +n '■ 7 TIU^*' *^0 foot of the Umtoii diff 

n nil TO tlio Ulhns rarmo has its crest covered nith buildings, 

(IwcUings mill groves and rows of trees, two low flat-roofed blocto 
or barracks, and an Rngb'sh chapel. Especii^y in the soft morning 
and evening side-lights Khnnddla commands heantiful "views 
down tho PjOrana and tTJhds ravines. From the grassy thinly-wooded 
crests the ran'ncs fall doim hare withered slopes or in sheer ragged 
clifls, through gonflor bush-clad hanks or terraces and cool deep- 
wooded dells, into tho sheer walls of rock that overhang the stream 
beds. Further on, os the gorges join and broaden into a valley, the 
stream H'inds slightly to the cast round the broad base of Reran or 
Isdth Pnthdr whose withered and rocky upper slopes end in a broad 
coijpicc-covcred plateau, crowned near the west by two grassy knolls. 
Skirting tho base of Bohron the deep wooded valley and lower slopes 
of the IJlhuB, lightened by grassy glades, stretch nojdh till in the 
distance the volley is crossed by a spur from Riljmdchi hill. 
Except that their crests bum from yellow to white or rm, that the 
masses of foliage in tho vnlloy and lower slopes grow thinner, the 
brown grassy ^ndcs whiten and the streams slowly nm dry, thelarger 
ravines that are cleft down to the Konkan keep their main features 
unchanged throughout the fair season. On the other hand the 
uplands and shallow Deccan valleys which, during the rainy months 
ore a one-toned green and in tho dry season are bleached and yellow, 
ore full of colour in October. The deep grass, white only on steep rocky 
slopes, passes through bright or pale y^ow and gentle or raddy brown 
in the deeper soiled uplands, to the softest green m hollows and 
stream beds. In tho voUeys and lowlands the harvested nee plots, 
stiU moist and soft, are gay with small g^ses and marsh flowm, 
other unreaped rice fields are masses of gold or white frained by 

of brown-grny grass; while in the damper hollows, flooded from some 
tiny ohannol, arc bods of loto rice with gray noddmg plumes ana 
sharp quiroriag leaves of the brightest green. 

Of tho 280 Fhand.'Uo houses seventy-five are of tho first class, 
forty-five of the second, and 160 of the third dass. Of these, eleven 
are on the original village site, eleven in the jlTliars’ quarters, fear 
in the Chdmbhdrs' hamlet, and the rest in the new suburb or scattered 

^'^The^stoA^retiims show thirty-four bullocks, 120 cows, and forty 
1 i 1 *u:-„h,r.6vn of them female and five male, five horses, and 
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two Pujari Kolis, and several families of CMmbhars and Mliars. Chapter XIV. 
There are nine houses of Musalmdns and one or two of Christians. — 

Europeans and P&rsis visit the village in. the fair eeason hut none Kaces. 

stay during the whole year. There are nine shops, three kept by KhandAia. 

Ling&yat Vanis grocers and grain-dealers, one by a Marwdr VAni a 
grain-dealer and moneylender, one by a tailor, two by goldsmiths, 
and twoh'quor-shops one for European the other for native fermented 
liquor. 

During the fair season twenty or thirty bullock-carts pass up and Trade. 

down the Bombay road daily, besides a few ponies and some mroves 
of pack bullocks. The cartmen are Deccan Kunbis, Telis, and 
klusalmdns, belonging chiefly to Poona and Ahmadna'gar, They 
make three or four trips in the fair season, taking wheat, millet, oil, 
butter, onions, potatoes, raw sugar, cotton, kulthi, a dye c^led tarvat, 
pepper, and coriander seed ; and bringing back chiefly salt from 
Panvel and Pen'and to a less extent rice, date, and cocoanuts. The 
bullock packmen are chiefly Lamans from the eastern. Deccan who 
take millet, wheat, and linseed and bring back salt which is the only 
artide it pays them to carry. They make two trips a year. Ponies, 
belonging chiefly to Kunbis and Musalm^n B%b^s, take betel-leaf or 
to Pen and Panvel and come back either empty or with loads of 
dried fish. These ponies make about two trips a month. Men are 
sometimes met carrying headloads of grain, chiefly rice and ‘n&gli. 

They are almost all Musalmfins and Kunbis and come from Khopivli, 

Karjat, and other villages near the foot of the Sahyfidris. 

The railway station, in the south-east of the Khandala hollow, is 
surrounded on the east south and west by ridges, hills, and wooded 
knolls. Northwards the country is open rising in the distance into 
four chief hills, the nearer and lower spurs of the Qira or Tungdrli 
hiUs in the east, the flat top of Dhak and Ihe double peaks of B&j- 
mdchi'to the north, and the wooded knoll-crowned plateau of Nath 
Pathir or Beran to the north-west. From the station the road runs 
north for about 150 yards to the Bombay road which stretches in a 
somewhat irregular line north-west to the crest of the Bor pass. 

Almost the whole of Khanddla lies to the west of the station and the 
Bombay road, between the point where they join, and the barrack 
ridge in the west. The only parts of the village that lie beyond 
these limits are the old village site and Mhdrs’ quarters on rising 
ground to the south of the railway ; to the east three dwellings, two 
on high ground almost a mile towards XiOn&vla and a third smaller 
and lower about half as far ; and in a hollow, a few yards east along 
the Poona road, a cluster of Ohambhdrs’ huts. To the north of the 
point where the railway and the Bombay road meet are three small 
dwellings, and, a little to the west, on a bare plateau that stretches 
north to the edge of the Paraha ravine are the travellers’ bungalowi 
and two small houses one used as an hotel. On the flat ground 
across the Paraha ravine to the north of the traveUers’ bungalow 


1 The charges at the travellers’ bungalow are 2«. (Be. 1] for one room for a day andf 
night and Is. (8 os.) for one room for a day. _ There is a mcssman and messenger. The 
messman’s boarding charges are, besides wine, for a hot breakfast or luncheon 2s. 
(He 1) for a cold breakfast or luncheon Is. 6d. (12 as,), and for dinner 3s. (Rs. Ijj). 
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and soutli to the Rhanddla plntonn.* ’ About a hundred yards to the 
■west of the travollors’ bun^low is n pyramid-shaped stone nfoniunent 
to Mr. Graham the botanist.® A few yards to the east of Graham’s 
monument arc two small tombS) one with a flat, the other with an 
upright stone.* Further north where the ground foils into a lower 
plateau is n flat stone ohont two feet from the groimd 4^ long and 
three broad with a raised central square block on which a pair of foot- 
prints are carvedi This stone marks the grave of a Hindu mason or 
Ottvandi who died while the railway was being made. 

To the west of the station, the Bombay road passes, with the post 
ofRco on the .-right and a wooded knoll on the left, thi'ough new 


reach^ from tho Poona road, across tho little wooded rarine whore 
the Dhobis wash, traws of .i cleared carririgo way and several house 
phnths seem to mark the site of tho straw-built shed, buflt by Mr. 

ilrn Governor of Bombay 

iai5i-1827). The house stands close to the edge of the rocky 
irecipico skirtinc: the Paraha ra\iao and commands a tine IHAW WAaf. 


' Colonel J. Wliito, R.E. As early na 1811 Mr. E^hinatone liad found ont the 
diann of Khaudila.' In December 18U (Colcbroohe’a ^Hphmatone, 1. 243) he wrote : 
The deep aolitnde of thcac valleys, apparently shut from all mankind, the silence 
diatnrhed only by tho waving of branches, and the incturesque aTrangcmcnt of crags 
and woods, recall delightful ideas and lead to the fancy of happy hours raent in the 
enjoyment of the pleasures of tho imamuation. In September 1823 (Colebrooke*s 
Elpliinstono, II, 247} ho wrote from Khanddla : I have .this morning ridden from 
Fanrclonto my bungalow hero; I am now in my room within three_ steps of the 
cliff.* ily window is immediately over it. _ It has been rdiniiig and thin clonds are 
still sailbig up the chasm. Nak Fiiner is'in sight over a cloud which covers the 
whole 6t uio top of the Khanddla hill. The cascade though not full is in great 
hcaniy and the sound of it is the only one heard. 

* Tho inscription runs : To . ' 

ffolin Qxaham,SsiiT., 

Deputy Post ISostex Qenexal of Bombay. 

An Aotivo Originntor.'Wnrni Buppovtor, and Accomplished Member 
of the Agricultural Booloty of Western Indio. 

Bom at Westkirk on Dsk 1805 
Died at Eandnlla 28th May 1830. 

Erootod by his numerous Friends throughout this Presideney 
In conunemorntion of 

Tho manyEstimablo qualities for which ho was distinguished in all fhe TelsUons 
of Private Dife and 

Tho untiring exertion to oblige for which he was not less Oonsplcuoul in tho 
Discharge of his Official Funotlons 
And in token of their high sense > 

of his Disinterested Dahours and Valuable Contributions 
in the oouse of Botanlonl Solenco* 

> The writing on the llat stone runs : 

^ ooorea 
To the Sfemoiy 
of 

Wim* Syme, 

iate H. M’s IV Dt. Dragoons, Who 
Departed this lilb 28th jranuory 1844, 

* Aged BO years 

Desving » widow snd a lai^JjsmUy to lament their loss. 

Weep uut for me my children door 
I am not dead but elceping here. 
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Nlionddla, a double line of lo^v-tiled or iron-roofed houses wth a 
stone-built school and some brick-built graindcalors’ and grocers 
shops. Beyond this, after passing over the railway the lake lies on 
the l(rft and on the right is a second hamlet with a Pdrsi rest-house, 
a blacksmith’s and a butcher’s shop, and some other houses chiefly 
of lower class Hindus. On a wooded knoll to the right stands n 
dwelling house, the property of Sir Jainsetji Tijibhili. To the left 
in front are the rest-quarters for troops and a rest-house for travellers 
and the Homan Catholic chui'ch. To the south at the mouth of 
the Vajh’i'pass are two small dwelling-houses, and in the west on 
the barrack spur surrounded by casuarina trees is the Khanddla hotel, 
farther to the north a smaller house used as ofiicers’ quarters, the 
barrack outhouses, two long flat-roofed blocks of barracks, another 
set of outhouses, and a hospital, and a little further to the north 
the ^English chapel. At the end of tire clilT with rows of tall 
casuarina trees is Bairdmji’s bungalow overhanging the UDids 
valley.* . ’ , 

The old forts, rock-temples, and sacred groves id the country 
round make KhandHa a convenient centre for a number of trips. 
These trips maybe divided into two classes, half -day trips and whole- 
day trips. Of the half-day trips tho simplest is to walk, ride, or 
drive two miles to Londvla, walk about three quarters of a milo 
through its sacred grove, and come back up the steep grassy slope of 
Bhoma hiU along its rolling plateau and back by the bush-clad Vajiri 
pass, a round of about six miles. The crest of the Vajii’i pass, or still 
hotter, the top of the Umbari scarp to the west, commands on 
excellent view of the Thana and many of the West Poona hills. 
North, across the nppor gorge of tho U'llins, rise the plateau and 
the double-fortified peaks of Hilimitclii, and behind Eiljnifichi tho 
distant masses of Jivdhan and Nana’s Thumb, the watchers of the Niina 
pass. A little to the right of Bdimuchi is the fiat crest of Dhiik, and 
behind, through a break in the range, the Tlusur pass hills. Purlhcr 
east and closer at hand are tho lower and tamer spurs of the (dim 
or Tungdrli hills. Tho eastern view of tho Indriij'ani valloy is hidden 
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Half Pan. 


The uTitiog oa tho upright atone runs ; 

Saored 
to tho 
Memory of 
Uury J'nno 
Infant Daughtor of 
a'osoph and Harriot 
Sunoombo 

Who deported thlo life 
On the Sid Deo. 1842 
Aged 13 montho and 25 days. 

On high aha now doth stand 
with Angol’s harp and voice ; 

And midst the saintly band 
Sbe doth in Christ rojolce. 

1 Near the west wall of tho garden of Mr. Bairdm ji’s bouse is n pillar about a foot 
squiire and four feet high covered with rich much worn carving. Among tho Hgurcs 
are more than one small seated images. The pillar is said to hove been brought 
fr^near tho reversing station by a Mr. Adam who was employed iu making the 
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bvHic rid^ of tlie BhowaLill. ..Jo the soufli, bejW tTie lands of 
Jiuranda where, tlio Indnfynni takes ita rise, is the bare western cliff 
of S.1iriir])atIiiSr and to the left ihc three nobs of Bevha rising by 
rtipml steps to the ingj»cd head of Morgiri or Jdmbulni. Behind 
the bare WLvctcrn ecmi) of Sdkaipathdr rise the two isolated peaks of 
Kadri fort aiul Malegar backed by wild lofty ranges, the dfulshi hills 
l>ehind Ko.dri and tlio Tel Bnili hills behind 3falcgar. To the west, 
bevoml the Saliyndri ravinc-s, sfrctdi the rice fields and grass 
imlands of Ihc Pdldiganga valley with the treo-fringed lake of 
Kliopis’li in the foreground, and down the centre of the vnllej the long 
rows of frees that mark the line of the Bombay liigh road. Beyond 
the Sahvadri spur^i, that form the southern limit of the Patdlganga 
s'allev, rh-cs the massive block of iinnikgnd on the borders of Pen 
and ’A'arjaf; behind Mdnikgad stretches the wafer of the Apta 
creek and still further west, out of Bombay harbour, rises the round- 
topn«I hill of Karanja. To the right of Khopivli, beyond the 
inilwaropnr, stretches the flat lop of JIdtherdn. and the ragged 
crags of Iblvn Malang, and to the south the level crest of Prabal 
amf the shari> point of False Funnel. Betod the south BhoddCT of 
FnVe Funnel arc the Persik hills and, further to the west, Salsetto 

rising in three chief groups, Sdtkhmdi hchmd Thnna m the north, 

ravine, ii iUr iro«J«I knoll-croiaiHt jjnfcnu of Benm or rni^v Md 

the watchers of the A'dnn pass complete the vreav. 

miles along the ™ .v ® tho^ lungdtli rice-lands and 

Londvln prove, to c+lmvilWes of 'I'nncArlinnd Hunch, 

climh the Giro range dm c ^ ^ ^jew than almost 

From its north, bounded to the right by 

liny except Iho highest hil • KnU ' PdngloU, end Yalvandi, 

flal-topi»ed ridges Sahjniris, gashed by the 

6trctcbc.s the nU but a narrow neck, cuts off 

branch of the ichind Jtujraachi are tiie distant out- 

jMjmrfchi ir Sian, and AWs Thumb. Over the naorow 
lines of Uhim^tin rises the massive level °f 

neck, to ^ho j.. ,.^j,ge rises behind range till the 

'DJidk, Tdidr spur three miles from Khadkala. East and 

viowiscloswbj T„j-AYa^i vallet', tho level rice-lands broken by 

flouth-eost lies the Inttrftyam s^ej . ro the 'wild cleai-cut 

wooded hnoBs, Visdpur, Lohognd, and fho ^^-aipathdr 

»»t1incs of Hurarn, i ' . i^porgin or Jdmbhulni, 

Xtau, behind of Khand^a, 

northward in the of Jjeran or Ndth Pathdr, behind 

the base of Prabal, and, in the distance, the S^erie 

Siich rise 3 Kfherdn ,o,o]iing th® &o 

LiUs and tho oSst along the hill-top till it tame down a 

■ eira hill the path runs cos 
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steep gorge through a grove of old trees and huge climhers. It 
then crosses the rice-lands of Fdngloli back to Londvla and 
Khandala. The whole distance is about nine miles. 

A third trip, which, like the two former trips, should be made on 
foot, is south through the Yajiri pass in the Bhoma-Umbari range 
down into the lands of Sarvanda, up a steep zigzag grassy path, 
about three miles to the top of the Buke’s Nose or the Nagphani 
that is Cobra’s Hood, which commands a wide view like, and, in some 
respects, finer than the view from the TJmbari bluff. Then back 
to within half a mile of Karvanda, turn to the west keeping the gaunt 
scarp of Nfigphani to the right, and wind along a rugged uneven 
path through the rich forest that stretches to the foot of the Sahyddri 
slopes. Towards the north the wood grows thinner and the path, 

edges of ravines,' 
on which stands 
ine miles. 

A fourth half-day trip, which can be done only on foot and is best 
suited "for a morning walk, is along the Bombay road to the first 
turn below Bairdmji’s bungalow. Then leaving the road, pass along 
a path that slopes down the west side of the ravine till it is 
crossed by .the railway, keep to the railway for about 500 yards, 
.and, leaving it when it enters a cutting, take to the left hand 
zigzag up the steep southern face of Beran or Nath Pathdr. 

From the crest of the hill, which is about 125 feet above the' 
travellers’ bungalow, pass west, through blanched grass and stunted 
coppice, about a mile and a half to the top of either of the knolls.^ 
Beyond the knoUs, the hill top stretches in a second but shorter 
plateau, the part of the hill east of the knolls being known as Beran 
and the west as Nfith Pathdr. The view to the north is over the Ulhds 
valley with, in the distance, Dugad north of Mdtheran and Mdhuli 
further to the right. To the north-east are the steep bare sides and 
flat plateau of Rdimdohi with its two fortified peaks. Behind 
Edjmdchi rises Dhak, and, beyond a deep bay in the line of the 
Sahyddris, Bliimdshankar, Jivdhan, andNana’s Thumb. To the east_ 
and south-east, beyond the IJlhds gorge, are the peoks olon^ the 
south of the Indrdyani valley, the rounded Kuvara, the pointed 
Batrdsi, the long flat of Yisdpur, and the short comb-back of Lohogad. 
Further to the south are the isolated peaks of Tung and Tikona and 
the jagged outline of Morgiri or Jdmbulni. To the south rise the 
pointed scarp of the Duke’s Nose and in the distance the heights of 
Telbaili and Tamani. To the left is the heavy bluff of Mdnikgad 
and the range that centres in the pillarlike peak of Kamdla or 
Funnel HiU. Futher to the left are the sm^er pillar of False 
Funnel, and the long flat backs of Prabal and Matheran. The 
Beran plateau is badly off for water. About a month after the 


crossing the crests of spurs and wmding along the 
keeps mirly level till it reaches the grassy plateau 
the Xhanddla hotel The whole distance is nbout n 
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1 Tho cliief trees are : ruadi karand CassLv catandas, yela Bandia dnmetomm, 
toran Zizyphas mgosa, jdmbhul Engenia jamboIuDum, aajanijxoa wood Hemeeylon 
cdnie, t-Msar Jasminum latifolium, pdlur Ficus cordifolia, faiyinutaadRaLagerstREinia 
parviBora, honda atdu Tanraicra edulis, rdmeta Tosiossplioii criocephalus, dmn 
Briedelia rctnsa, and nim$ Hetcrophragma roxbnr^i. 
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rains some families of Dhangara come bringing lierds oi caltlo. 
There are then some pools at the eastern- loot of the knoUs. M 
these pools soon dry and there is seldom wafer later than January. 

There are sis chief -whole-day trips, two east one to the Tehdrgaon 
or Sdrlo and Bhaja cares and the other to the forts of Lohogad and 
Visdpur j one south-east to the Bedsa caves ; one south to S.'lkarpathilr; 
one' west to the GamhhiTndth care; and one north to Rdjmitchi iort. 

]?or the Earle and Bhdja cares the only route in the hcginning 
of the faif season is to ride or drive totheEdrlo trarchcvs’.hnngalovr 
about six miles; ride -or Tvalk to the Earle caves and ‘back to 
the bungalow about three miles; breakfast at the bimgalow ; and in 
the afternoon ride or walk to the Bhaja caves about three miles, 
and back six miles toEbaaddla. The whole distance is about twenty 
miles. In the later part of the cold and during the hot season 
rjIaroh-June) the pleasantest route is to drive or ride by the old 
Poona road along the south Emit of the Indrdyimi valley about eight 
miles to Bhdia ; from Bhdja about two miles to the Edrle bunMtow, 
brdttkf ast, and in the afternoon drive or rido two miles to tho Mtlo 
caves andTiack by a cross country took that 
near the village of Ydksboi about two miles -wcBt of Earle. 
Se distance is about eighteen miles, The caves arc described 
Tr^hAfemnn nnd Shdlli* 



the ^ft Yisit Lohogad, and tlien going east, up the south inco of 
^isdnur, cross the hill and come down along the plateau nbore 

tho fort, descend to tliopiaremiju^^i^^ 6 ^ 

mUcs^ Dotnils ate given under 

■Lobp'gad and Yisdjmr. u t, a a 

mi.n trie to the Bedsa caves is along the old Poona road and 
T.olio<'ad oloren miles toPimpalgaon ; climb thc^; go down 
n few buiidrcfl feet; and pass about one and a half miles to 
^ wa and return by the same route. Tho whole distance is 
V ? +wi.ntv-fivc miles. The caves are described under Bedsa. 

^ -t trio is to ‘tho southern hUls cither through tho Yajiri 
Tho nest “ or Zondvla eight miles to the lop of 

pass nbwi i Sn'kaipathn'r trips may ho made in almost any 

Sdkaipatuan about four miles south to tho great 

direction, v®® , 

Pevgad woo . nj^bmanio rock temple of Garabhimdtti in 
Tho trip to _ jj ap Ifath Pathdr can bo done only on foot, 
ibo north fa<x ot ^ gf Bonm hill, except instead of 

The way is the s^c 
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leaving the railway at the first catting, keep along the_ line through 
six tunnels to about 500 feet below JChandalo. Then, leaving the 
railway on the right, climb a steep hillside about 150 feet above the 
railway with roughly cut steps near the top. From this the path 
leads for a short ^stance along a rough rocky ledge under an 
overhanging scarp with an outer row of very old Hichelia champaca 
or chdmpha trees. In front of the cave, which from its very sloping 
roof seems to be partly at least a natural cavern, is a rude frame 
supported on four pilmrs with a sloping roof rougldy thatched with 
p^j^tain leaves.^ lletails of the cave are given under Jombrug in 
the Thdna Statistical Account.^ 

The phth to Bdjmdchi fort in the north-east begins with a long 
bend to the east. It then winds along the rough crest of the 
Sahyddris, round the top of the deep Kachal valley, across a narrow 
neck or isthmus and round, up a steep pass, to the plateau from which 
rise the double fortified peaks of Manranjon on the west and the 
higher and steeper Shrivardhan on the east. The way hack is across 
the same nock and along the same rough plateau and as the distance 
is about twenty-four mues, the whole of which must he done at" a 
walk and most of it on foot, it is difilcfilt to complete the trip much 
under twelve hours. 

Ebed, north latitude 18° SO' and east longitude 73° 57', on the 
Bhima, twenty-five miles north of, Poona, is a municipal town,’ the 
head-quarters of the Ehed sub-division, ■with in 1872 a population 
of 64d6 and in 1881 of 7016. The limits of the Khed township 
include the enormous tillage area of 13,060 acres or upwards of 
twenty square miles and about twenty-four hamlets. The tdwn 
has good camping grounds especially in a mango grove about a mile 
to the east, and a rest-house for native travellers on the Bhima 
near the Ahmadnagar road. Besides the sub-divisional revenue 
and police offices Ehed has a sub-judge’s court, a municipality, 
a dispensary, a Government school, a post office, the tomb of the 
Moghal general Bildvarkh^n and three temples. 

The municipality was established in 1863. In 1882-83 it had an 
income of £45 (Rs.450) chiefly from a house-tax <md an expenditure 
of £80 (Rs. 800). The dispensary was opened in 1876. 
In 1882-83 it treated twenty in-patients and 4187 out-patients at 
a cost of £69 (Rs, 690). Bildvarkhdn’s tomb and mosque' lie to 
the north of ^e town just outside the Delhi gate. They are 
surrounded hy a wall- enclosing a large plot of land, most of which is 
under cultivation. The shrine is domed and built on a raised plat- 
form, the upper part of which is ornamented all round with a hanging 
wreath of sc^ptured flowers. The outside is quadrangular with a 
minaret flanking the dome at each comer. The four walls are adorned 
each with a double row of three blank arches, the centre arch in the 
lower and the tivo side arches in the upper row being minutely 
cusped. The shrine contains two tombs said to be of DRavarkbdn 
and his brother.® An inscription over the entrance shows that the 


* There was once a etrone well huilt porch which was burnt down. 
’Bombay Gnaetteer, XI V. 108 .110. 

’ A third brother of BilAyarkhto is buried at Hahimatpur in Sdtdra. 
B 8G6— 31 
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gniccrul upcciinen of Mumlinan carved-stono Ti-ork, ] 
rai*rwl platform and has a double ro\r of three arches. 

Till' throe toinplcs are of Tiikitfilovi, Siddheshvar, and Tishnn. The 
temple of Tiikdidcvi at Tukdivudi lies a fc^r yards to the right of 
the Poona-^s'dsik foat^ The temple, a'hich is a rough looking 
building, is entered from the oast through a' small porch with a wall 
and pilliira on either aide. The porch opens into a hall or maiidap 
with twelve pillars in four rotrs of three each and guarded by a high 
parop.'t wall funnounted by short single-stone pillars. The pfllars 
nro rudn and massive ; square about themiddfc, then^ eight-sided, 
then four-sided, again eight-sided, and' then a series of^ fmgs 
funnounted hj- a square abacus which is tapped byjihe^ry headpiece 
with four projections. A flat .stone roof rest8| ot. the piUars and 
recedes sHglitlv beneath cacli sot of four pUlnrs. The •external roof 
of the hall or nave is flat with a pot or halash at each of 'the 
corners and a small spire whore the hall roof meets the shrme. The 
shrino has nn oval dome with' a riuW.mmaret at each of the tour 
comers. In front of the temple .is a one-stone lamp-pillar The 
temple of Siddheshvar stands among frees on 
n mile east of the torni. Tho . building includes a navp, a transept, 
and a shrine. It is entered from the north through a small porch 
wlio.se roof rests on two pillars. Tho .slinno has a pwamidal and 
fluted or ribbed roof with a dome above and some snako ornaments 
udoming Ibc ribs on 'the cast and' west. Over either transept is a 
«inaIlcr<Iomcand a vciy small one over tlic nave. Tho projectog 
cntnhlntnro of tho temple is adorned underneath with pendent nhara 
ending in what looks like a Kng and with on occasicml figure. A 
Sansknt inscription over the doorway shows 
built hyTrimhak Mahddcv aVfini in (S. 1647jL A la^ u 

held on the Mahishivrdtra Day in Fehruary-March. To the north- 
cast' Sf the temple is a ruinous corridor rest-house of bnek .md 
■mnrtnr Its custcm side consists of four cusped arches, tbe 
^Tortirsido of ecvcn™rclios of which tho middle ^y is cusped. The 
flat xoof is omamonted with a pierced cornice. To the north of the 
Sniifc is a small pond with flights of steps on the east north and 
Imk On the west tho corndor has eight pillars and, tu'o 
'•nSnstcro in its frontage towards the pond. Tho north ^teps are 
^rnkon hv two small shrines facing similar shrines on the south. 
About a mile south of Khed on the Bhima is a temple to 
vtshnu built about 1830 by Chondirdm an ascetic. A small fawis 
Sft thftemple on the Irk eighth o£ S/.rdean or Jj^J-August.- 

T l*r07 TTLcd was the scone of an notion betTrecn Sh^u and the 
In 1707, -n-li rn/rrfbili the -widow of Bdjn Btlm. Dhondii, the 

lentraf of Tdr^ab “o* support her minister the Pant Pratinidhi 

jvlm fled , , jjjjfmtiindi about twelve miles norfh"of 'Supa, 

po^lation ©f 1672, has a station on the Peninsula- 


1 Grant Pnff’s AfarAthSe, I8S. 
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railway 334 miles east of Poona. ' The 1880 railway returns showed 
17,802 passengers and 489 tons of goods. 

Kikvi, a large village twelve miles south-west of Sdsvad, with 
in 1881 a population of 1563, has a weekly market on Saturday. 

Eoarigad. Port, in the Mulshi petty division on the Pooria- 
Noldha frontier, rises on a flat topped detached hill commanding 
the Ambavni pass about twenty miles south of the Bor pass and 
about forty miles west of Poona. Stretching north and south with 
on extreme end pointing north, the fort is about a mile and a half in 
circumference. The ascent lies over a steep gorge, and the passage 
to the main entrance, which is completely covered with fallen 
masonry, leads on the north-east to a rained gateway standing 
among blown-up walls. There is another on the west or weakest 
side of the fort. It is much more difficult than the main entrance, 
being steeper and up the rugged face of the rock. The defences 
include a wall banquette round the top, embrasured for guns at 
irregular intervals, and provided with embrasured towers at the 
corners. The top is flat and much of it is occupied by two large 
]Mnds supplied with abundant- water 'and by a ruined temple of 
Eoaridovi.* Seven large cannon lie on the hill, Lakshmi, the 
largest of them, being pointed to command the Ambavni pass. 

In 1486 Koari was taken by. Malik Ahmad afterwards the first 
Ahmadnagar king.® In the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
according to Xoh tradition, a Soli Lumdji Bhokhar, the chief or 
naih of Pimpalgaon in the Mahdd valley, was anxious to be swmaik or 
head of the Hobs. To gain the favour of the Musolmdn government 
Lumdji brought word that there was a splendid horse in Ko4ri fort. 
If he was given some money he would try and get it for the 
emperor. The money was advanced, the Kolis of all the fifty-two 
valleys gathered, and surrounded the fort. At the end of a 
year, as the siege had made no progress, the Musalmdn governor 
threatened that unless they took the fort in a month a number 
of them would be jmt to a disgraceful death. Many of the Nolis 
fled, but Lumdji and some of his friends dressing as woodmen 
got into the fort and bribing one of the garrison by his help got' a- 
ladder fastened at the top. Lumdji and his friends came down 
from the fort and then with a band of their followers began to 
climb. 'When they reached the foot of the rock from whose top the 
ladder was hanging they found the ladder was seven or eight feet 
short. One got on the back of another and a third on him and 
so reached the ladder and seventy or eighty made their way to the 
fort. They overpowered the guard and secured the horse. They 
were carrymg it ofi'in triumph when one of the garrison shot it dead. 
The Musalmdn governor was so pleased with laundji’s daring that he 
raised him to the rank of a noble and enriched him, In the Mardtha 
war of 1818 Lieutenant-Colonel Prother advanced to Koari after 
taking Lqhogad, Visdpur, Bdjmdchi, and Tung and Tikona in Bhor 
territory,'- ►Its ^fficulty of access from the Kdrle valley showed 
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^ Wlien the fort was deserted in 1818 the temple ornaments which were veined at 
ahout £50 (Bs, 500) were brought to Bombay and made over to the Mnmbidevi 
goddess. J Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 191. 
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cosBiderablo obstructioii to the progress of tbo dotacbmciit j aad one 
attempt to communicato with the road loading to it from Poona proved 
ineffectual. Another avenue being found, Lieutenant-Colonel Prother 
came before the place on lltb March rvith an advance party which 
drove in the enemy’s outposts.* leaving the remainder of the detach- 
mont to follow under Major Hall of His Majesty’s 89th Foot 
which arrived on the following day with the exception of the heavy 
train. Even this had boon greatly lightened by leaving at Loliogad 
two eighteen-pounders and one of the thirteen-inch mortars. On 
tho 13th a fire from the smaller moitar opened against the place and 
produced immcdialoly an evident condagiation. while another battery 
was in a state of forwardness, opposite the’ north-eastern gateway, 
which was tho clnof access to thcioit; -lOn the morning of tho 14th 
at daybreak, this liken iso opened wiih good effect from one 
thirteen, one ten, and two cight-inc4^d:%its/'and abopt seven in the 
evening the enemy’s ma^zin^was seen to blbft'Up.v^jiich laid tho 
chief gateway in ruins aud^bumt several of their houses. This 
induced tho garrison to-doraonA a suspension of hostiBtios, which 
was followed an hour afterwaids by tbmrs^nrrdnder^. “About 700 
men supposed to include some of thoM-vfhp'had ^hed from VisApur 
and Louogad and tho commandant JAnoba BhAu were token 
prisoners. Tho loss of the detachment on '.this occasion was twelve 
men including one ofScor of Engineers slightly wounded, and that of 
tho enemy iroout* thir tv-five, most of vmom were killed at the 
explosion. Treasure valued.'at abqtf ilOjODO Hls, 1 lakh) and some 
grain were found in the*fort.‘ 'TBo^a’U of Eoaii urns followed on the 
17th by tho surrender* and occupation of the depefadcHt 'fortress of 
Gangad about eight nrilcs to the south.- 
EoregEOn village, twenty-five miles south-west of Sirar and 
about sixteen nriles north-east of Poona, with in 1881 a popMation of 
9G0, is famous for its successful defence on the 1st of Joiiiiary 1818 
by 800 British troops ogainst 30,000 MarAthAs. Towards the end of 
December, in tho pursuit of B.IjirAv Peshwa which foUowed the battle 
of Kirkee (5th November 1817), news reached Colonel Burr, who was 
in charge of Poona, that BAjirAvwas passing south from Junnar and 
meant S) attack Poona. Colonel Burr sent to Sirur for help The 
Speond battalion of tho first regiment Bombay Native. Infantry of * 
. 600 rank and file rmder Captam Francis Staunton, accompunied by j" 
300 irregular horse and two six-pounder guns mannefrty "Wenty- i 
four European Madras nrtiller 3 ’men rmder a serjeanf and a ' 
Lieutenant, left Sirur for Poona at eight in the evening of tho 
Slst of December. After marching all night, a distance of 
twenty-five nules, about ten in the morning, from the high ground 


rFor the Tccoimtussanco and imestment of the fort lacntenant Kemon-of tbo 
Enemeers and a party nndor Captain Bose of Hia Majesty’s 89th Bepmont rme 
detached from Scrnli sia miles south cast of Eoan on the moimng of too; 11th and 
they completely snccecded in their object of gallantly drning in tbs' enemy nho 
were advantageously posted on a height protected by a u dl directed Bis^Aom the 
fort guns, The besiemng force uith knapsacks on the slionlders of tlie nfen and 
after a miirch of six miles advanced to the charge up a steep hill to the veiy vails of 
the fort, the besieged keeping up a brisk fire of cannon and musketry. Bombay 
Conner, 28th March 181&. ® Blncker’s Mariithil Wjr,,247*218. 
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behind Tolegaon Dhamdhere, they saw across the Bhima the Peshwa’s Chapter XIV . 

army of 25,000 Mardtha horse. Captain Staunton marched on as places. 

if to ford the river, then turned, and took the village. Koregaon 

was surrounded by a mud wall of no great strength.* Captain «-oeeoaon. 

Staunton secured a strong position for his guns and awdted the 

enemy’s attack. As soon ns the Mardtha horse saw the British they 

recalled a body of 5000,infantry which was some distance ahead. 

When the infantry 'jtrrived three parties, • each of 600 choice 
^rabs Gosdvis and iegidar infantry, under cover of the river 
bank and supported by two guns, advanced to storm the village 
on three points. A '•‘Continued shower of rockets set on fire 
many of the houses. The .‘.'village was surrounded by horse and 
Eoot and the storming- • party- broke down the wall in several 
places and forced their,-, ivay in , and ..secured a strong square 
jnolosure froid- which they cot^hiot be dislodged. Though the 
iriIlage.stood’6n the river bank the' besiegers cut them off from water. 

Wearied with their night’s inarohj ufidsE;'!! burning sun, -without 
food and without water, a bnndful of men Beld'an-open village against 
on army,!' Every foot was disjmt^'seve^ streets and houses were 
taken ail'd retaken, but ,more,'than,-hnK the Eurdp'can officers being 
wounded; the'Arab'smadqthcmsdves masters of n-small temple, where 
three.ofvthp,’^deM'werc Ipn’g.ii^unded. ’ Assistant Surgeon Wingate, 
one' dE ' fhni'r’'humb6i',- got’^up^fahd.went out,’ but was- immediately 
stabbed bj' Arabs mid 'Sis "-body, mangled. Lieutenant Swnnston, 
who had two Bovoie,.w6untlfi,' a^vi.sd’dims; remaining companion to 
suffer the A.i‘iih8''td riflb'?;th'cm','-!*wMoh' ';thoy',did.but without 
furtiief ..violence. In the meoiitimc, a party of' the ibattalion' under 
Liratenant Jones and Assistant' Surgeon Wyllie, c'ahie to'-tho rescue, 
retookjthe temple and carried their componionB to a ploco of greater 
safetyTi^hirst drove the besieged nearly frantic and some of the 
guimer^^of whom" fought with glorious bravery, thinkiug resistance 
nopefes/^^ged for a surrender. Captain Staimton would not hear 
of yielding^ The gunners were still dissatished when their..-pfficer, 

Lieutenant Chishobu, happened to he Idllcd and the enemy cncour^cd 
by-his death rushed on one of the guns and took it. Lieut. Pattinson; 

Adjutant of the Second Battalion, a man six feet seven inches in height, 
of giant strength and heroic courage, was lying mortally wounded Imot 
through the body. Hearing that the gun was taken be called o.n the 
Gxonadfcriu once more to follow him, and, seizing a musket by 'the ' 
muzzle, rOShed into the thick of the Arabs and foiled them right and 
left till a second ball through the body disabled him. He was nobly 
seconded, the gun was retaken, and dragged out ofm. heap of dead 
Arabs. Lieutenant Chisholm’s body was found with the head cut off. -- 
This is the fate, cried Captain Staunton, of all who fall dead or alive 
into Mar&tha hands. The gunners took the lesson to heart and fought 
on with unflinching courage, and tho defence did not slacken though 
only:tbree officers. Captain Staunton, Lieutenant Jones, and Assistant 
Surg^- Wyllie, remained fit for duty. Towards evening their 
ca^e=5^ed hopeless. As night fell the attack lightened and they 


.1 Grant Diiff (Sfnrtthds, 6SG) doacribes tlic wall na fall of large brcaclicsUn the river 
Bdo and completely open on tho eaat. This waa'ita state at tho end of tho siogo. 
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TUs Column 

is ersotsd to oommemorat'e the defence of Ooregaum 
by a Detachment commanded by Captain 
Staunton of the Bombay Bstabllshment 
which was surrounded on the Ist of Janua^ 1618 
'' by the Feshwab whole army under Iub 
■ ' ' personal command, 

■ 'and withstood throughout the diay a series of 
, the most obstinate 

• • 'an^sangulnary assaultsofhlsbesttroops. 

' Captain Staunton, 

under the most appalling clroumstanoes, 
.persevered In his desperate resistance, 

. , and, seconded by the unconquerable spirit of 
his Detachment, 

'' ' at length achieved the signal discomfiture of 
. ^ _ the Bnemy . 

and accomplished one of the proudest 
* • trlupiphs 

■ .•’'.ofthoBritlsh.&rmj^in the Bast. 


. To perpetuate 

the Memory of the brave troops 
to wh ose heroic fliinnc^s and. devotion it owes 
. , the glory pf that day, 

, . ' the British Government 

has directed the names of their Corps and of 
)'• the killedand Wounded 
- yj .tobeinsoribed on this monument. 

-C, ,• ■ MDCfGOXxn.1 

Kiirkliinb,,a^amall 'wllageof 911 people, on the Poona-Sholdpur 
road, eevcn mUe8,'soiiA-,eQStj of I’lltas station and about twenty miles 
north of BdrdiMt^ has two temples*, built in honour of Phirnngddevi, 
one in tho^i^lngo and the other oif a neighbouring hill. The larger 
temple of .cut and polished stone is eight-sided with an audience hall 
or aab}idmandap and verandas on both sides. The other temple 
on the hill is smaller and was built by Snmbbdii Ndik Nimbdlkar 
Desbmiib ef Pbaltau in 1739 {Shah 1681). It contains n',Mardtbi 
inscnpiiqn.m Devndgari characters dated Shah 1681 (A.i>. 1759) 
recording tlie name and the pedigree of the builder of the temple. 


About four miles south of the Kdrle cave hills and eight miles south- 
east of Khanddla, in the range that forms the southern limit of the 
Indrayani valley, stand two fortified hills, Lohogadto the west short 
and coinb-backed, and Visdpur long and level to the east. Prom the- 
village of Bhdja, about a mile south of the Pdrle railway station, a -path 
leads up'tlie dace of a slightly wooded spur to the plateau from which- 
rise the sheer cliffs of Lohogad on the right, and the tamer sides of 
Visdpur on the left. Prom the top of the pass, between two bills, the 
track divides, one branch running west below the cliffs of Lohogad, 
the other east below the slopes of Visdpur. This is the simplest path 
up either of tho bills and is open all through the fair season. During 
the hot months (March -May) the pleasantest way of seeing Loho- 
gad and Visdpur from Khanddla or Londvla, is to start from the 
western- rillage of Avadholi, climb Lohogad from the south, and 
passing'-ito Visdpur, scramble up the steep rugged gorge in its south 
face, and, crossing the hill, return by the north ravine along a smooth 
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overhangs the 

Ronflforn 1 ^Tifrla, keeping to tho right under the 

T! of hills, a rough cross country road foUoirs the line 

ot the lirst Lnghsli highway betircen Poona and the Bor pass ^ 
about four and a half miles south-east to Avadholi. The closer 
view of Lohogad shows a long rooky point, known ns the Scorpion's 
bting or Vichu-Mnla, running north-west from the main body of 
the upper luU, and ending, over the Avadholi valley, in a bare black 
lortiiicd crag. From Avadholi the path leads up a steep "well 
wooded pass to n rolling plateau with scattered 'trees and patches 
of tillage from which, on the left, rises tho black cliff of Lohogad fort. 
At first under tho Scotpion's Sting, a cliff about 300 feet high, ond 
thon, under the bare scaip 6f the main bill whose walled crest, con- 
nected with the Scoipion’s Sting by an arched gateway, rises about 
150 feet higher, the path lends through about tiro miles of open 
woodland and hill tillage to tho shady village of Lohvadi. To the 
left of Lohvadi are the sites' of 'some large buildings, the dwellinga 
of tho local dcshmiikhs who hind formerly large mansions and a well 
and garden. A filled up well may still bo seen, in which according 
to tho local story at 'a wedding tho child bride and bridegroom fell 
were dromicd and tho place was deserted. ' 

The jriiyO/i. Beliind Lohviidi n path leads to tho sole entrance to the fort, 
where, from among the trees, iqi tho face of a steep spur, winds 
a flight of stops, partly built partly rock-cut, guarded by four 
arcbw gateway’s, each flanked by .double -bastions rising one above 
tho other, the highest standing clear against the sky.^ On the 
right, beforo reaching tho lowest gateway, at the foot of a high 
rugged scarp, is a row of three caves, their mouths, except 
narrow doorways, closed by modem masonry walls. The first cave, 
knovm as tho Salt Store, and measuring nineteen feet long by 
twenty-two broad and six and a half high, is plain without pillars 
or writing. Along tho east wall are two stone benches each about 
six feet long by three brood and two liigh. Bet^reen the stone 
benches a door, cut in tho rook, leads into a second cave, also plain 
and without pillars, about twenty-six feet by firenty and seven high 
and i'vidod into two compartments by n modem stone and 
mortar wall. A door in the bock wall of this cave opens on 
a se'cdnd smaller chamber. A few yards further along the hiU side 
is a third cave, with a masonry' wall built nearly across the entrance 
and the inside partly filled with water. Beyond it is a large rook- 
cut water cistern about forty feet square and eighteen deep, the 
roof supported on two rough rook-cut pillnrs. In the bare face of 
the difii about thirty feet above this line of coves, reached by a broken 
flight of rook-out steps, are two unfinished ceUs, the lower five feet 
and a half by five and tho upper six by five and four high. A hole 
through the floor of the upper mto the lower cave, and, when 


1 Thonch roneli and in places entirely dratroyed thu road can still bo dearly 
-traced. It is locally tnown as the Peshwaa road, and may bo on tho line of a 

Manltha highway, but tho and metalling seem lihiglisb. 

2 Aocordmg to Lord Valentia (1803) the gateways taUeaway from the strength of 
tho place by offering a lodgment for a stormmg party. Ti:aTels,n.l71, ’ 
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finished, the two would probably have formed one chamber. Their 
position outside of the defences, and the contrast between the modem 
masonry 'entrance and partition walls and the rest of the work of the 
lower caves, and the rough stone steps and openings into the upper 
caves, bear out the people’s belief that these caves were not granaries 
but Buddhist monk-dwellingB or, as they say, Fdndav-hown houses. 
Their .simplicity and rudeness, and their close resemblance to some 
of the older Junnar caves point to an. early date. A little above 
this hne of caves rises, on the left, tlie western bastion of the 
first or Ganesh Gate. This was the .first of the additions made 
by Ndna Fadnavis about 1789. There is still a generally believed, 
and apparently true, story that the buHdin^ had to bo stopped 
because the foundation of the bastion would not hold. At last Ndna 
was warned in a dream that the defences could never be completed 
until ^tlle favour of the god of the hill was won by burjdng iShvo a 
man and' a woman. After much difficulty a hlardlka of the Sabale 
clan agreed to offer his eldest son and his son’s wife. A hole was 
dug and the two were buried olive and over them the foundations 
of the bastion - were again laid and" have ever since stood firm. In 
reward for tliis sacrifice the headship of the vfllage of LohvAdi was 
taken from a 'Ghadshi family and given to the Sabale whose fourth 
in descent is the present ponce pdtil. 

AccordiM to the local storj', of the four gateways, the Gnnosh, 
Ndrdyan, Hanumant, and Maha, the first second and fojirth were 
built in the time of Ndna Fadnavis and the third or Hanumant is 
older and was .built by the hlusalmdns. The gateways of all are 
arched in Musolrndn style and strengthened by masonry bastions, the 
windings of the steps and the heights of the gateways being so 
planned that the approach is commanded by all the bastions. The 
gates are of teak strengthened with iron, tho lowest or Ganesh gate 
being armed against' elephants by long iron spikes. Here and there 
in the bastions of the Ganesh and other gates are a few small dis- 
mounted guns.^ Inside of the Ganesh Gate on the right hand, about 
the level of the roof of tho gateway, is o broken image of Ganpati. 
A little further, about "halfway to the Narayan gate, in a niche on 
the right, is a small broken image of Gaurl, Ganpati’s mother, 
seated with crossed feet' and upturned soles, her hands resting on 
her knees, four bracelets on each wrist, a bodice and a tidra or 
muJeut on her head. To tho right, ohout halfway between "the 
NArdyan and Hanumant gates, are two caves, tho nearer fourteen feet 
by sixteen and nine high, used by the hlardthfis as a nachni store, 
and the further, about twenty-nine by thirty feet and twelve high, 
used as a rice store. They are plain, without pillars ornament or 
writing, and, except narrow doors, have their mouths closed by 
masonry. Their depth, three or four feet below the entrance, 
and the roughness of Iho tool-marks, support the local belief that 
they are tho work of men, not of tho Pdndavs, and wore cut by tho 
Mardthds as granaries. A few stops further, before passing through the 
Mdruti or Hanumant gateway, a rough broken image of Mdruti is cut in 


r On one of the guns arc cut tho letters and figures T. F. D. 4-1-17 and on another 
in BsUbodh the words Ali Madat and the figures S-3-18. 
n BOG— 32 
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on tlie December- January or Pans/i full-moon, a fair is held at Slmilrl, 
Umar’s tomb, to which about 1200 pilgrims come, Hindus of dll castes 
ns well as Musalmans, mostly from the villages round as far as Poona. 
One of tho visitors, a Hindu of the saddler or Jingar caste, lately 
(1880) presented the shrine ^with a handsome silk covering. In a 
comer of tho endosuro are seWdl votive day horses. Behind, that 
is to the west of,* the saint’s tomh, tha hill rises into a steep grassy 
Imoll about 100 feet above the level of most of , the hill-top. To tho 
north of the centrd knoll, about 150 yards to the west of the saint’s 
tomb, is n masonry ‘pond about 140 yards round and with two 
flights of steps leading to the water. On the east waR of the north 
flight of steps a ‘Mardthi inscription dated S. 1711 (a. n. 1789) 
states that the maker of the pond was Bdldji Jandrdan Bhdnu 
(that is Ndna Fadnavis), whose agent or representative w'ns Dhondo 
Balldl Hitsurc, and tho mason who built it Bdjichat. This pond 
does not now hold water. At the time of the capture of the biH 
the English are said to have run off the water in search of treasure 
and the escapo opening has never been dosed. The remains of a 
stone structure for working a leather bag and of water-channels 
to tho north show that tho wnter of tho pond was once used for 
gardening. To the south of tho central knoll and to the west of 
the domed tomb is a rained temple of ■Trimbakeshvar Mahddev, and 
close to the temple a rock-cut cistern and n weU of pure water. To 
tho north-west of tho pond there seems to have been a garden where 
the artillerj' apparently was parked. A fe^ gnpa lie about and 
stone balls are found in the grass. At the north-west comer of the 
hill-top a path passes through an arched gateway down a rough 
descent of lOO or 150 feet to the strip of rock known as the Scorpion’s 
Sting. This rook, which is about 1500 yards long and from twenty 
to forty yards broad, has a rough flot top and steep sides strengthened- 
by broad masonry parapets. The walled passage at the west end of 
the rode, according toLordYtdentia (1803), was the beginning of a 
flight of stops which wore planned by one of the SfLtdra chiefs but 
never completed.* 

To the W'est of tho plateau, below the Lohogad clifi^ is a hamlet of 
■about six Koli huts. They grow hill-groins, ndohni and vari, own 
cattle, and make butter. They are Pujdri or Pstn Kolis acting as 
temple servouts to Ganpati, Mdrati, Bahiroba,' Khondoba, and 
Vithoba. The Mardtha Kunbis eat and drink wi^ them, but they 
do not intermarry. Their surnames are Ikdre, Dhonvale, Ddkole, 
and Shilke. 

Lohogad is one of the strongest and most famous of Deccan forts 
and is probably a settlement of very great age. Its position, 
commanoMg the high road to the Bor pass, must have always made it 


the top of the pass, on the way from Bh&ja, is an old tempio to some form of Devi 
with a broken oonie in the cross-comer or HemSdpanti style. Closer under Lohogad, 
on a rough plinth, are thirteen small stone horses about a foot high and a foot long, 
said to be the stable of Shaikh Umar. Here, in passing, Hindu women and children 
leave a small branch or tree-twig. It seems prob.iblc that Shaikh Umar’s stud is a 
survival of tho oW Bahiroba horse-worship. 

1 Tr.ivols,II. 171,- 
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important,' and its largo sories of caves, tliougli' not yet properly 
examined, would seem to show that it was a Buddhist resort at least 
as eaidy ns Bhilja, Kdrle, and Bedsa (n.c. 200 - a.d. 200). On these 
grounds, and from its resemblance in name and position, it seems 
possible that Lohognd is Ptolemy’s (a.d. 150) Olochcera, one of the 
chief places inland from the South Konkan or Pirate Coast. In 
modem times it is mentioned ns one of the Bahmnni forts taken by 
Malik Ahmad when (1480) he established himself as an independent 
ruler.® In 1664 Biu'hdn Nizdm Shdb II. afterwards the seventh 
Ahmadnagar king (1590-1594) was confined here during his 
brother’s reign.® On the fall of the Ahmadnagar dynasty in 1637, 
Lohognd passed to the BijKpur kings, but was soon after (1648) 
wrested from them by Shivaji. In 1665, after the successes of Joising 
and Bildwar Khdn, Shivdji was forced to cede Lohognd to Aurangzeb. 
Only fire years later (1670), in the successful operations that followed 
Tdniiji Mdlusro’s capture of Sinbgad, Lobogad was surprised by 
the Mardthds, and afterwards made n sub-divisionnl head-quarters 
and treasury.* About 1704 Lobogad was token by the Mardthds,® in 
1713 it was token by Angria,® and in 1720 it was given to Bdldji 
Vishvandth.' About 1770 the fort was taken in the interests of 
Nana Padnavis by a Koli named Jd^'ji Bomblo. This man who was 
a famous outlaw had some capital rocket-men and advancing one of 
them to a favourable position pointed out to him the direction he was 
to fire. One of the rockets foil among somo powder close to the door 
of the magazine and caused such an explosion that the garrison wore 
forced to surrender.® Towards the dose of tho eighteenth century 
Ndna Padnads, when prime minister to Bdjirfio II. (1796- 1800), 
placed Bhondopant, a dependant of liis own, in command of Lohognd 
and sent all his treasure to the fort. Alter Ndna’s death (1 800) his 
widow (12th November 1802) ® took rofugo in Lobogad, and Dhondo- 
pnnt refused to hand over the fort to tho Peshwa unless Ndna’s 
adherents received certain offices. Bhondopant remained in command 
till 1803 when the Peshwa, under General 'WelleBley’s mediation, 
agreed to allow Bhondo to keep the fort on promise of acting os a 
faithful subject. Shortly after, from a fort near tho ILrishna, a 
garrison of Bhondopant’s fired on tho Peshwa and would not allow 
liim to pass to a temple. In punishment for this outrage General 
"Wellesley threatened to storm Lobogad ; and on promise of personal 
safety and of a yearly grant of £120 (Rs. 1200) to Ndna’s widow 
whom General WcUosley described as * very fair and very handsome 
well deserving to be the object of a treaty,' Bhondopant retired to 
Thdna and the widow to Panvcl. When tho fort surrendered to 
the British it held a prodigious quantity of ammunition of oil kinds. 
It was at once restored to the Peshwa and in 1803 (October) 
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* Till quite lately the high road to tho Bor Pass kept cloao to tho sonthom tango o{ 

hills just holow Lohogad. = Grant DuITb MardthUs, 31 

» Briggs’ Forishta, HI. 271, 282. * Tho late Mr. G. H. Johns, O.S. 

Scott’s Deccan, II. SB ; Wuring’s Mardthds, 125. 

• Griint DuiTs Marilthsis, 103. ^ Grant DuO’s Hardthils, 202. 

‘ Transactions Bombay Geographical Society I. 253. 

’ Transactions Bombay Geographical Somety, XIX. 84. 
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when visited by Lord Vnleiitin, was sfronglj* garrisoned, but poorly 
suppliwl p'ltli stores.* Some months after tho outbreah of the find 
war with tho Pc8hwa(4th March 1818} n strong force under Colonel 
Protherwns sent against Lohogad. On tho capture of Yisdpur the 
garrison left Lohogad and on tho next day. it ivas taken without 
resistance.® Till as late os 1845 tho fort was garrisoned by a com- 
mandant and a few troops.® Tho guard was afterwards removed, 
but, probably bccauso tbo fort could ot any time bo commanded 
from ^ i.s/ipur, the four gateways and other fortifications were left 
tinhnrincd. In 18G2, it was reported os a strong fort, the Avails and 
gates in alight disrepair, Avith n sufficient sujiply of water, ond able to 
hold about 500 racn.^ 

Itising from the same plateau os Lohogad, about half a mile to tho 
north, tho rocky seorp of Vis.trcn is crowmd by a smooth bare hill- 
top, considerably larger than Lohogad, and, at its highest point, 3550 
feet aboA'G the sen. If^car the middle of its ‘length tiro ravines, one 
running down the north, tho other down the south face, narrowing 
its centre, hollow tho hill into an hour-glass. Each half of tho hiU 
rises into n gently rounded knoll wliich, though showing no trace of 
fortiricatioiis, i.s« dignified with the name of B&la Hfila or upper 
fort. Hound tho edge of the hill-top nms a aa'oII, high ond strength- 
cnctl by tOAA’crs along tho west face. In other parts, except where 
tho rock is not sheer and the crest has been scaipcd by a masonry 
lining or pnA'cniont, it is little more than a stono ond mud breast- 
Avork. In other parts, according to the lie of tho ground, tho defences 
A'ory from strong walls backed by masonry platforms where the 
slope was naturoUy ea-sj', to a mere parapet of dry stqnc where the 
plateau ends in a precipice. 

From Lobvddi, nttbo foot of Lohogad fort, the Yisdpur potb passes 
north winding among plinths of out-Btono,wliich attest tho importance 
of the old petn or cantonment attached to Lohogad. fort, past where 
Shaikh IJmar (Usmounted, n spot marked by on cnrthim platform 
nnd n row’ of small voth'c clay horses, ond past n hole in the east 
point of Lohogad cliff, made fiy the soint when ho hurled his spear 
against tho rock in defiance of tho Hindu oscetic whom ho was about 
to oust from the pbitcaAi. Tho Yisdpur path leads over a boro rocky 
portly lill^ plntcnii across tho crest of tho ridge which connects 
Lohogad nnd Yisdpur. Beyond the shoulder, tho path, for about a 
mile und a half, runs under the sheer scarp of Yisdpur fort. It 
then turns to tho left up a deep gorge, tho sides crested by massive 
masonry bastions, along a steep rough track streAvn with large 
boulders nnd broken masonry, the rums of the Deccan gateway, 
destroyed when the English dismantled tho fort. At the head of 
tho gorge, hewn in tho rock, is a largo reservoir said to bo tho work 
of tho Edndnvs, built in’with modem stono-work nnd tho interior 
plains The hill-top, with its two conical knolls about two himdred 


> ATatentia’s Travel*. 11.186-171. Dhondopont’s. garrison varied according tc 
cinmmstanccs from ono to three thousand men. Ditto, 171. 

^Btaokert War, 247._^ »lMp. Boport of ForU, Poona Division. 1845.. 

* povemmont Lists of Civil Forts, 186-. .. , 
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feet high,^ is smootli and' thickly covered with, grass, but, except a few 
old Picus glomerata or vmbar trees in a hollow near the centre of 
the north face, it is bare of trees. 

Besides the wall round the hiU-top there are three chief works, 
massive masonry bastions, that in both ravines^ flank the ruined central 
gateway, a strong masonry towet at the north-east corner, and a great 
outstanding masonry-lined crag that guards - the hill to the north- 
west. The remains on the hill are, in the western hal^ two roofless 
buildings sm-rounded by outer- or veranda walls said to have once 
been Government bfiSces, and in the east half, near the southern edge 
of the hill, a large three-cornered stone-built pond, and close to it a 
rock-cut cistern. Near the north wall is on iron gun ten. feet long 
and of four-inch -bore, marked in relief with the Tudor Bose and 
Crown flanked by the letters E. R. This is probably a gun of Queen 
Elizabethis reign robbed from on English ship and presented to the 
Fcshwa by Angria or some other Mor&tha pirate.* Like several other 
guns on the fort it has been disabled by breaking off its trunnions. 
Near the middle of the hill-top, between the two gorges, in a small 
grove of old unibar Eicus glomerata trees, ore the ruins of a large 
stone-built house known as the Peshwa’s palace. Close to it ore the 
remains of an old Mah&dev shrine. 

The descent, through the north or Pdtan gate, is for two or three 
hundred yards somewhat steep and rugged with fragments of the 
ruined gateway. Lower down, the path passes ixnder the north-west 
cliff, and, beyond tbe cliflT, stretches for about a mile across a bore open 
plateau. Lookiug back from’ this plateau, the vast natur^ defences 
of the two hills stretch in a long waving line. •. Be^nning with a 
bold bluff near the north-east comer of the hill the line recedes to form 
the northern or Patan gorge, then sweeps forward to the massive 
outstanding north-west crag, and again slightly receding stretches 
along^ the strongly fortified western face- -Eurther .west, with only a 
very short break, another line of fortifications crowns the north face 
of Lohogad, tod, with' a slight drop, stretches westward along the flat 
crest of the Scorpion’s Sting. From the western 'brow of tlie plateau, 
which commands this view, down the Bh&ja hill-side a smooth steep 
path winds quickly to the plain. 

Visapur fort is said to have been built by the first Peshwa BdlAji 
Visbvaudth {1714-1720). In 1818, when reducing the Pes^a’s forts, 
the fame of Lohogad os a place of strength caused the Enghsh to 
make special preparations for its attack. A detachment of 880 
Europeans and 800 Natives, with a battering train, summoned from 
the Konkan, were ioined by artillery from Chakan, and the second 
Sixth Native Infantry and a detail of the second battalion 


1 By aneroid tho height of the Deccan gate M S330, of the eastern bastion 3430, 
and of the central heiSit 3650 feet above the sen. 

2 The Pdtan gorge was not so strongly fortified os the other 6^®- .Ther® 
some fortifications but alt wore blown down and the ascent from Pdtan is for a con- 

^^®GOTOTm^tLi^ of Oil’ll Ports, 1862, state 

E and E carved on their trunnions. These letters hare been noticed on this one gnn 
only. Mr. J. McL. Cnrophell, 0. S. 
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of <lio Fir«(. Tlio whole force was plnced under the conmimi ol 
Goloiiol rrothcr.* On Iho dlh of Jlarch Vis.-lpur was nltncltcA, aai 
on Ihc «amo day waa occupied, wilhout resislauce.* Both thonorth m 
JConknii and the Kouth or Deccan patowaj’s were blown up, and 
oxeopl 0 few Dlmngnrs' hula the hill has ainco boon deserted.’ 

IiOna'vlfly about forty miles north-wCst of Poona, is o municipal 
lown in bldral with a railway station and a population in 1881 
of 8!J3d. Lontlvla lies at tbo top of the Bor pass and is the chief 
rjp-counlry centre of Iho south-east branch oi the Peninsula railway 
corrcajronding to Igatpuri on the north-east branch. Besides 
the municipality and the railwoj' station Londvla has a post office, 
locomofivo works, Protestant and Eoinnn Cnlliolio chapels, a ri^way 
school, a masonic lodge, and a co-opcintivo store. The 1883 roilway 
returns showed 7‘i,G88 passengers and 1547 tons of goods. The , 
municipality was cstahlishcd in 1877 and had in 188.3 an income 
of £lO0 (Rs. lOQO) and an expenditure of £85 (Rs. 850). A 
railway rcsciToir, about two miles to the south of Londvla, affords 
n fair aunply of water to the town. Close to the south of the 
town is a large wood of fine trees hung in many parts with large 
Ihiclv-stommod creepers. Along the south and west friuges of the 
wood ore many favourite camping grounds during April and May. 
TJio wood, w’hicli covers nbout tifty six acres, is interesting as 
presorring a trace of Iho forest m'th which the IVcst Poona vauoys 
were probably once covered. This section of the oorly forest seems 
to linvo been prolcotcd out of fear for 3Iahddcv whoso shrine lies 
in the heart of tho wood. Lonilrlo wood is fomous for picnics and 
nS a camping ground for visitors during the hot season (3Iarch-3Iny). 
About four miles south of Londvla is Sdlmr Pntlidr a wide waving 
hill-tqi in many ways particularly fitted for a health resort.^ 

Loni in ITavcH, also called Loni Knlbhar, nbout ten miles 
south-east of Poona, with in 1881 n population of 2312, has a railway 
station and a Collector’s bungalow. The station returns for 1880 
show 12,021 passengers and 339 tons of goods. About two miles 
south of the lillngo, in a spot called llaindchi Jdga or Bdm Dnra, is 
tho tomb of ono Sntu Rdmosbi wlio is said to have died about a 
iiundrcd years ago.® In 1827 Captain Cluncs notices Loni as a usual 
baiting place wiSi 200 Louses, five shops, a watercourse, and wells.® 
Loni Hand,’ on the Poona-Abmadungar road about ten miles 
north-east of Poona, is a small villogo of 909 people with a traveUers* 
bungalow. 

In® 1820 the township of Lorn was described as having lands 



battalions of tUo Sixth and litst Regunenta of Native Infnnt^o^ ; and two companies 
of tho AnxiBary Brigade. » Blockor’a ilarftha War, 247. 

. • Lists of Civil Forts, 18G2. < DoteUs arc given boloiv under Sakar Pathtr. 

» Mr. H. N. Winter, C,S. * 2?. . . 

» The village is called LoniKand to distiognish it from Lorn on iho Peninsula 
railway also called Loni Kalbharm the same suh-division. 

« Dr.Coate in Transactions Bombay Literary Sooiefy, HI. 183-280. Dr. Coats* paper 
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cmbx'acing n circumforonco of nearly nine miles comprising 3669 
acres or about SJ square miles. 01 these 1955 acres wore arable 
and the rest common used as pasturage. The town had 568 people 
in 107 houses. The town was situated on a dry slope ovcrlooldng 
its garden and arable lands. From a distance it looked like a mass 
of crumbling clay lynlls broken by a few stunted treos^ and here and 
there a building like a barn or stable covered with red tiles. The 
whole 'U'ns surreundctl bj' a mud wall five furlongs round, ten 
to twelve feet iiigh and four or five feet thick at the base. The 
wall had two inde gates, ten to twelve feet high and as many broad, 
niado of two pieces of thick teak planks joined by cross beams let 
into an eye cut in the frame above and resting on a liollowcd stone 
below which served as a hinge. "Within, the town wos eomfortlcss 
miserable and filthy. "What seemed crumbling clay walls w'cre 
the houses of the great body of the people built of sun-dried 
bricks of white chalky earth with terraced brick tops. Some 
were ruined and some had pieces of straw thatch thrown up against 
them ^ to shelter poor people and cattle. The town bad 107 
inlinbitod dwellings and five public buildings, the ehdvdi or village 
office, three Hindu temples of Bhairav Hanumdn and Hahddcv also 
used as rcst-hoxjscs by travellers, and a ruined Musalmtin place of 
worship. The houses wore built out of order ns though for defence 
and had a general air of gloom and unsociablcness. Narrow, dirty, 
and crooked lanes wound amongst them. The diiivili or office was 
thirty feet square with square gable ends and n tiled roof resting 
on a treble row of square wooden posts. It was used by travellers and 
Govenunonf messengers, and a comer of it was occupied by the Koli 
water-carrier. The temple of Bhairav was a filed building open in 
front and poorly built. It contained images of Bhairav and his wife 
Joge.sbvari and two or three pointed Mones. All these were bo 
covered with oil and rcdicnd as to leave no trace of features. Tho 
image of Bhairav was in local repute for curing snake-bites and many 
people and cattle were said to have recovered. Tho god did not allow 
the 7itni tree, which is used against snake-bite, to grow iritbin the 
village walls, ns ho himself took care of all snake-bitfen patients. 
Tho building cost £12 10s. (Rs. 125). The temple of Ilnnumdn 
twenly-.six feet square bad a flat roof terraced with while earth. 
It had an open iront and rested on rows of wooden posts. The 
image was placed against the buck of the wall in a little niche facing 
the front. If was a rude imitation of a monkey covered with red- 
lead. The temple had been built by the villagers at a cost of £20 
(Rs. 200). Tho temple of Jlahadcv (10' x 10') was built of hewn stone 
and lime and hud a terraced roof. It was in two parts, a front to 
the cast being a portico with thTOC pointed arches, and a shrine in 
the back entered from the portico and containing a liiif/ in a case. 
The temple was built in 1801 by a relation of tho village bcadinan 
or piilil. In 1827 Captain Chines notices Loni ns belonging to tho 
Dbamdhcrc family with eighty houses three shops and several 
wells.’- In 1832 it is noticed as surroundwl by a brick wall broken 
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Mfilha’rRld or Sona'ri fort.witbin the liiniU of Sondri anllogc, 
A% rifartli ofS.tMail nml thrw tnilos west of tlio J)iv(o 
pa**, U a snwll <li>iililr>0 nlb'd {ort cronning a point on the 
.S‘nh}v,f Almutrod feet above tbo plnin on the Loni, nud 

a Ikfijt 40<i ft «■( (1.1 Iht' Siin.'ri, siib*. tlio fort was aliout 700 Vnrds ronnd, 
ond.tb., ’ • - 


StiWilU^ 


MstratK 


lr:9!i.;«!ar form o{ tb" plateau, aMi« tbirtoi-n fi'Ct high and sk feet 
tliiil:, the inn* r v,all wnn •nuare with corner ba^tions of little 
»!{■ nstli I"* itig Hilly ‘k liH't ihuk nnd nlmut five feet btgU. The 
teslN r.[(’ |l•l^j>tI <lo»vn in plaivs mid on the south are completely 
l'.varJi(A. U-vidt* n main I'lilranre at tbo norlli-cast comer of 
the outer tvall, th<' fort lias si'Vi-ral minor enfranros at tiro corners. 
lifi'h jin> t'‘W|ib’« of Kbandob.) nml Mtihdilcv nnd ruins. The 
iciii<'r*"ii{i;dy from a rUhni nml thrtv iveWs inside the fort h scanty, 
Tlie N'.itieiiMl littlr J'ntt I’nint fern, Actiniopicris nidiata, groivs 
ill i^rfi’ctifin in the r^^>^ict‘^ of tJio inn'miry nud fetr finer siwciinens 
of lb'* Maiden Hair fom can be found than in a part of the ruins. 
The fort iin>« Imilt about I#7d bv llbivrdv Yoshvant PiSnso and 
Krisbiniji Miidhavravl’diw, proprietors of Sondri village, nnd was 
called nt for tbe god Mnibari because, wlicn the foundations were 
being dng, blood oorwl out of the ground. The blood wns understood 
to lx' n mark of the di'tpleasim' of Khandoba or Malbdri the I’linsc 
faniilr god, ami, nfter voiv.s to build it «brme to the god and name tlie 
fort nflor him, the work went on and iiw /inishcd iritboiit mishap.* 
JUnlsirilB,’ a snmlJ oli'eiwfrd villnffc iibnitl fiticen miles jjortli- 
0 !«slor*‘’’.'t-'VBd, nitbwi/iJi'/ apopiibifion of5.W, has an old temple 
ofilbuJe.vbrarMab.'Idcv. The temple. iWiieli is built of stone nnd ' 
mortar, is sixty foot Jong nnd eighf-sWed nnd has some faded 
iviiii lings. The hall or sahMmanihp in front wns 'built br one 
IJhdrgavmm »Svami. The temple is cstiinnted to have cost about 
JilOMO (Us. 1M000)J A yearly fair JS hold at tbo fcmple on the 
last day of Shrunm or July-August when about 2000 people assemble. 

. Maitban, ion mflcs west of Simr, with in 1881 a population 

ot 2135, is a durnnla or two-omcdjitiu^ belonging fo the Povdr 

family. The rillagc has a Mahitdor temple and a Muhammadan 
tomb of IsJniicl ShiSh ,Pir. The temple is a fine building, about 
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200 joars old, and lately restored ■witli an additional hall or 
sabhamandap at the cost of tho PovAr family. In front of the 
temple, near tho entrance, is a lamp-pillnr or dipmdl curvilinear in 
form' and Burinountod by a carved square capital. A small fair is 
held at the tomb on the dark fifth of Ohaitra or March-April. 

Mancltar, on tlic right bank of tho Ghod about Urdlremiloa north 
of £hcd, is n market tovru, ndth in 1881 a population of 4183. Tho 
town is surrounded by a wall and belonged to IEb Highness Ilolkar 
tiU 1868-69 when it became British by exchange. It has a post 
office and had a municipalit}' from August 1863 to March 1875. 
A weekly market is held on Sunday. To the west of tho town, 
beyond a watercourse, is n fine Kcmddpanti reservoir about twenty- 
' five yards square with two flights of steps leading to tho water. 
Except the west wall which has a niche (3' x 2' 6') with carved side 
posts and sculptured foliage, the walls of the reservoir are plain. 
Within tho niche is n much worn DovnAgari inscription difficult 
to read. Manchar appears to have boon n SIusahnAn town of some 
importanec, and has a small mosque at its south-west entrance. The 
mosque is entered b)' a fine single arch surmounted by a projecting 
and brncl:ctcd cornice with a small minaret nt each of tho four corners. 
In 1827 Captain Oluncs notices it ns belonging to Ilolkar with 200 
houses, siStcen shops, loO wells, and a wcoldy cattle market.* 

Ma'nkeslivar, a small ■»'illago about eight miles north-west of 
Junnur, with in 1881 a population of 140, bus, on a mound, the remains 
of what scorns to be a line HcinAdpanti temple. _ The remains consist 
of two or three artistically sculptured pillars without base pr capital, 
some fragments of cjipitals, and two large bulls or Nandis. Other 
fragments arc probably buried in the mound. Tlic temple is locally 
believed to have boon destroyed by tho Muhammadans and a Pir's 
tomb within a stone’s throw to the south of tho temple seems to 
confirm tlio local storj’. 

Medad or Amra'vati, on the left bank of the Karha, is a walled 
village, a mile north-west of BarAmati, with in 1881 n population of 
866. 'To the north, commanding tho village, is a beautiful fort said 
to liave had a gun ns largo us any nt BijApur.” 

Morgaon or Moresli'VaT, a large market town on the loft bank 
of the Karha, about five miles south-west of Supa, with in_ 
population of 1632, has a largo handsome temple of Ganpati. Iloro 
hloroba Gosavi, tho founder of tho Dev family of^Ohinchvac^ usixl to 
worship his favourite deity until its transfer to CJiinchvad.® Tho floor 
stones of tho temple are arranged in the form of a largo tortoise. 
Near the temple is a rost-liouso an ornamented square building until 
a dome. Tlie rest-Iiouse was built in 1792 and is of unusually fine 
workmanship. A yearly fair is hold nt the Gnnpali temple on 
GaneshchaluHhi tho bright fourth of B/irtdrnpnd or August- 
Septembor, and lasts till the tenth of tho bright haU oi Ashvm 
or Scptcrabor-October. A wceldy market is held on Sunday. In 
1792 Captain Moor describes Slorgaon ns a large town mth a loirly 
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good market, a liandtiomo tcinpio, and u rcst-houso which wos then 
building. 

mulsM Budrukh^aRmaUziUngo about ton miles Routh-wcetof 
Pnud, with in 1881 a population of 530, has a weekly market on 
Sunday. 

Hundliave village, about iivo miles northTcnst of Poona, had 
from 1810 to 1842 a nursery garden whore Messrs. Sundt and 
■Wobbo grew excellent coffeo.* 

Na'ne in Mdvnl, about two miles north of Xhadkdla, with in 
1881 a population of 727, has a weekly market on Saturday. In a 
revenue statement of about 1700 Mdnc Mdvnl appears os the hend- 

? iunr(ers of anargana in the Junnor sarkdr with a revenue of ;G1963 
Rs. 19,030).^ 

Na'noli village, three miles north-east of Tnlcgaon Dabhiidc, has 
some old caves in a hill scarp a mile to the north. A steep clunb 
threo quarters up the hill lends to the base of a high scarp fadng 
south-west. Skirting this scarp a cistern and a cell arc passed, and 
boj’ond them a flight of rudely cut stops leads ton square flat-roofed 
cavo (18'xl8'x7') now used as a temple dedicated to the ^dcss 
Phimngdbdi. In tlio south wall of tho cavo is a smnU cell. Beyond 
the cavo tho scarp is hollowed ^nto two smnU ceUs. 

Wa'ra'yangaon on tho Minn, nine miles soutli-cnst of Junnnr, 
with in 1872 a^ population of 8915 and in 1881 of 3447, is a InrM 
market town with n post offleo and a public works bungalow’. The 
weekly market is hold on Saturday. Tho Poonn-Mdsik road aflbrds 
good communication to tho north and cast and a well made local 
fund rood joins tho town with Junnnr eight miles to the north-west. 
The town is entered by two main gates, tho Junnnr gate on tho 
w’cst and tho Poona gate on the cast. Ifnrdj’nngaon hod a 
municipality from 1861 to 1874. ’’'Close outside tho Junnar goto is 
an unfinished mosquo with two, fine pillars in front and near tho 
mosque is tho tomb of a Musalmdn saint. Further to the west 
towards Junnar a temple of Vithobn stands picturosquoly on tho 
left among fino trees near tho Mina. On a hiU about a milo to the 
south of lidrdj’ongaon is tho tomb of Gnnj Pir whore a yearly fair 
attended by one to two thousand people is hold on tho bright ninth 
•of Ohaitra or March- April. 

About threo miles east of tho town on a detached hill which on 
tho north, south, and west rises sharp from tho plain is tho dismantled 
fort of Ndrdyangad (291G). Tho chief strength of tho fort lay in its 
great natural defences. Its artificial fortifications, which were never 
very strong, wore almost completely dismantled in 1820. Enins of 
its north waU and of four of its bastions romain. Insido the fort on tho 
extreme hiU top is a smaU temple of Hatsdbdi. The water-supply 
is abundant from two dsterns or tAnMs fed by q)ring8 and several 
reservoirs or hands. At one of dstoms tho god Ndnlyan is soid 
to have shown himself to his devotees about 1830. For two or 
throe years after tho manifestation, a fair, attended by thousands wf 


1 Namtivo, 846. ’ Eco Part IL 77. 
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people, was held evoi'y Monday in honour of Iho god. Tho hill has 
some other ruins, cspooially u stone doorway bearing on its lintol a 
figure of Ganpati and two attendant tigers. Tho fortress is said to 
have been built by tho first PcsWa Bdlaji Vishvandth (1714-1720) 
and given in aaranjdm or sorvico-grant to SajAji PovAr. In tho 
last Mardtha war of 1818 NArdyungad is said to have surrendered 
to the English after only one shell had reached tho inside of tho 
fort.^ In 1827 Captain Gluncs notices NdrAyangaon ns a market 
town or kasha with 700 houses, twenty shops, forty houses of dyors, 
and 200 woUs." 

Narsingpur, at the meeting of the Bhima and the Nira, in tho 
extreme south-east of tho Poona daslrict, about twelve miles south-east 
of Inddpur, with in 1881 a population of 1Q04, has a temple of Shri 
Liakslimi Nnrsinh with flights of steps leading to the river bed.® Tho 
temple was built bj' the chief of Vinchnr in Ndsik about 150 years ago 
at a cost of about £45,000 (Rs. 4,60,000). The temple is eight-sided, 
built of black stone, with a gilt apex seventy feet high. Most of the 
steps are as old ns tho temple and a mined part .on tho south was 
rebuilt by VamanKcUcar a Deshmukh of Aurangabad at a cost of 
about £1100 (Rs. 11,000). A yearly fair, attended by about 4000 
pcoplo and lasting two days, is held in honour of the god on tho 
bright fourteenth of Vaiahdkh or April-May, 

Mavla'kh tJnabre in Mdval is an old village about ten miles 
north-east of Ehadkdla. Tho village lies at the source of the Sud a 
feeder of tho Indrdyani, and has some interesting Hindu and 
Musalmdn remains. The hills round the village enclose it lilcc an 
amphitheatre. Tho Hindu remains are a temple of Bahiroba 
Naukhandi in the hiU range and a canopied tomb locally known 
as BdrAkhdmb or tho twelvc-pillnrcd. Tlio tomb lies to tho north of 
tho village on the loft bank of the Sud. Tho tomb looks like a 
ban^tand and consists of a plinth 23' 3* 'square raised four feet from 
tho ground and a dome resting on twelve octagonal pillars, arranged 
in a circle in tho plinth. The pillars arc 7' 5" high. Under tho 
capitals are carvings resembling spcar-hcads but they slightly difibr 
in form on the dificrent pillars. They are said to represent the leaf 
of tho suru or cypress tree. Tho plinth, pillars, and twelve-aided 
entablature arc of cut stone, and tho vaulted dome, which is of burnt 
brick plastered over, shows signs of decoy on tho outside.^ Tho 
dome is surmounted by a central ornament with a small piece of 
wood called kalaa. Tho tomb is said to have been built over tho 
remains of his priest or guru by a Jongam Tdni of Umbro about 
200 years ago. On tho plinth, under a boss hanging from tho 
middle of tho dome, is a ling without a case. On the north of tho 
tomb is an unreadable inscription. To tho south of the v^ago, 
facing a pond, is a mosquo, a squoro and very massive building 
ornamented with graceful tracery and said to be about 600 yenrs 
old. It has a weU preserved inscription said to contain tho builder’s 
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iiijinc and tho dntc. The gatczvny of the Mog’ljal office or gaihi is 
III ill prcscmtl.J 

According lo n local slory llio village ■was founded about 700 
years ago. The Kdr.i of ITnibrc lias granls one of wbicb is said to 
to dated na far back ns 63t Ilijri or about 1235i The present Kdzi 
is an old man named Snyadu I)hondibli/iL‘ The traditional 
explanation of the name Navldkli or mine W;hs is that, during the 
JDiidli holidays in October-Ifovcmbcri h'.danghlcr of one of the 
llToghnl officors of Timbre asked her 'father for a present or ovdhi^ 
nnd he ordered her the paj-mont of a day's receipts at tho'tumspike 
on the bridle path of timbre. The toll is said 'to Have been one 
lniihha (1 a.) on animals .'and hedd-loads passing to Poona by the 
Jviisur or’Kliaiiditla- |ra#S(».‘ ‘‘T’l(o day's receipts arc said to have 
omoiintcd to nine hundred thouriind or nav Uhh of Imikhas or about 
isSOO (lls. 2S,000j and this event is said to have given the name of 
Ifavl.'ikh lo the village.* Uihbre is probnblv the Eussian traveller 
Nikitin’s (M70) Oomri on his way from Olioul to Junnar. Prom 
Chcul Nikilm went in eight days to Pilco in the Indian mountain^ 
which is perhaps Pimpri at the head ot the Pimpri pass ; thence 
in ten davs, Nikitin went to the "Indian" that is Deccan or above 
Ghilt town of Oomri, nnd from Oomri ho went in six days, probably 
by the old Talcgaon and Ehed ro-id, about sixty mUcs to Junnar,* 

Wimbdari, a' small village ofC55 people, she miles south of 
Junnar, has a shrine of Benukddori zritb a yearly fair on the full- 
moon of O/iniira or jilorch-April nttcndcd by about 3000 pilgnms. 

Nimgaon, an alienated xillago on the right bank of the Bhima 
about six miles south-east of Kbed, bad in 1881 a population of 1121. 
On a knoll to the north is a temple of Eliandoha which wos built by 
Govindrtiv Gdikviid about the close of the cighfeontb century. A 
Ycarlv fair, nttcndcd by about 0000 people, is hold at the temple on 
the lull-moon of Chaifrit or Marcli-Api-il. Tho temple enjoys twonty- 

t wo acres of ront-froo land. 

Nimgaon Ketki, eight miles south-west of Inditpur, with in 
1881 a population of 2108, has a weekly market on Saturday. 


«Tho^Iufri?'<»remo"y is performed by Ifinda Bisters to their brothers on tho 
will dnv after called Iho Brother’s Second or h/iMiJ. It consists oi tho 
eisUr waving IV 118''*®'^®”*^®^“°*^’'"''’’"’*’*'"' "®^ ®^ brother making her a 

Falkland’s version of the story (Chow CIiow, I. 2.’IS-23D) is slightly different. 
A JmUno to hcr’tlio prosoiit was asked by a MuFslmfln queen from her husband. 
Aecormiq, Imt he could not refuse his wife’s request. But be was sorry 

. * *'* ^ Mked tho income of so poor a hill toll os Umbri^ which hardly paid, be 
the Miablishrocnt, when she might have asked tho toll of a rich nliioe like 

thought, tUy , j]j, snrpriEO was great when ho Icanit that a day’s receipt 
IMt of 

®'”®®?*.®'*,*®T"li!, in XV Century; hTikitiu, 9. Nikitin’s route is pnsiduig. It was 
hlojor s m been by Pulu SoniUe at the foot of tho Nllna pass hut the 

formerly stippo jgreo ,rith the sixteen doye between it and Junnar. 

position m i mu ou ^ ^ Pimpri pass it may bo supposed that he went 

So cxplmn Ijimtm ^ Indilpur, Nisimpur, and tJinbardi to Pimpri. ilr. 
by ^inrij, nom, jj {go HagoOinn routo is more likoly. Ho would place 
vV. F. Sinclair, i/. o. "uto* , - _ 
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Nirvangni on the Nira, about feyelve mfles south-west of 
Inddpur, has a temple of Mahddev witfi a large bull or Nandi. The 
bull stands under a canopy before the shrine of Mahddev which is 
to the west.* The shrine, is half covered with earth and stones 
forming a plinth. Oa the left the bull has a slight soar. The 
horns, says the story, were knocked off by the Musalmdns who were 
going to break the bull but blood gushed out and they refrained. On 
a stone, over the plain doorway <n the shrine, is an inscription which 
cannot be made out. All pflgrims to Shingnd.pur in Sdtfira about thirty 
miles south of Nirvangni must visit the Nirvangni bull and Hahadev 
before going to. Shingn^pur. The, .legend 'is that when Mahddev 
was at Nirvangni. the bull strayed into , a Jldli’s garden. The Mdli 
pursued the bull and wounded, it -on"' the-left side with a sickle or 
khurpe and the scar of this wound is still seen on the bull. Mahddev 
and the bull then went to Shiagndliur- but the bull came back 
to the Mdli’s garden. Seeing that 'the bull liked Nirvangni 
Mahddev arranged that he should live at Shingndpur and the bull at 
Nirvangni, and that every pilgrim to Shingndpur should -first visit 
and pay obeisance to the at Nirvangni.’'* 

Ojha'r or Wojlia'r, on the left bank of the Kukdi, is a small 
alienated village six miles south-east of dunnar, with in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 674. Ojhdr was the scene of one of the eight incarnations of 
Gionpati in whose honour a temple is bruit to the west of the village.® 
The temple, which is about a hundred years old, lies in an enclosure 
entered by a fine gateway. The sides of the 'gateway have sculptured 
doorkeepers, and a row of four musicians in has relief adorns the lintel. 
All the figures are brightly painted. "Within the enclosure are two 
fine lamp-pillnrs in front of a fine corridor of seven cusped arches 
used as a rest-house. The temple is entered by three doors with 
. sculptured side posts and lintels. . The east entrance is the chief and 
bears, over the lintel, a relief figure of Qanpati with parrots and 
monkeys disporting in trees. A small dome flanked by four minarets 
surmounts the hall, and over the shrine is a spire adorned with the 
usual rows of figure-filled niches. ’ The village revenues are alienated 
to the temple which is managed by the Inamddr. In 1827 Captain 
Clunes notices it as an alienated village with a hundred houses and 
one shop.^ 

Otur, north latitude 19°16'andeastlongitude74°3',ontheleftbank 
of the Kushm&vati® or Mandvi a feeder of the Kukdi, ten miles 
north-east of Junnar, is a large and rich market town, -with in 1872 
a population of 6291 and in 1881 of 5780. Otur commands the 
eastern mouth of the Madmhora valley ending westward'in the Mdlsej 
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^ Tfae space between the bull canopy and the Mahddev shrine has been recently 
closed by the villagers with masonry. - Mr. J, 6. Moore, C. 8. 

* The seven others are at Juimar Bdnjangaon and Thenr in Poona, at Ptlli in the 
Pant Sachiv’s territory, at Modh in KoMha, and at Sidhtek in Ahmadnagar. 

* Itinerary, 18. 

I’ The Kushmdvati rises about three miles above Otur from a deep gorge in the 
^ahyddris under the mountain of Bhilmhori. It cats a deep and winding course 
through the black soil of Otur plain and flows four miles lower into the Kukdi near the 
Botanical gardens at Hivre Bndmkh, The river is unfordable during July and August 
and almost isolates Otur. 
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pass. About two i^es west of the town extends the mountain 
range .which, beginning from the fort of florishohandragad (4691) 
at the head of the lldlsej pass, forms the northern wall of that vnlloy 
and is the boundary' between the Potma arid Ahmaiiagnr.djstricts at 
this point stretching far east into the Deceati. .The highest points 
in this range are Gidaiii,Bhambori;.nnd Chauria, the last within tk 
limits of Otur and about 3700 feet abore the son. Three miles 
.fromOtur the Bidhmanvddo pass, fit for laden cattle, leads to the 
south-west corner of Ahmadnagar,'and twelve miles to the cast is 
the Ane pass, on thePoonn-STfisik road, fit for wheels. ' 

Otur has three mim entrances, the Bohokad Yes or north 
gateway, the Ifagar;J?'#|, of/east gateway, and the Jnnnar Yes or 
west gatoway.^j- TivO‘‘'Of these 'the-, Bohokad and Bngar 'are well 
preserved. The toym'has it post office and a 'Collector’s bungalow 
notfarfrom'^enoi^era (^trwee, afort, and two temples on the 
river'bonk.' Thdfort, near the. JUnnor gate, was built in the last 
century to guard against J^hil raids. It was described in 1842 as 
a amall ruined gadhi built bn rising ground. The fortifications are 
fast falling into decay. . Inside was a large mansion or addo able to 
bold about fifty people.'. The water-supply was scarco and other 
supplies not avaflable. The two temples are of 'Kesbav Ohaitanya the 
teacher of the famous Yani saint Tukdrdm and of Kapardikeshvar 
Mnhddev. Chaitanya’s temple is built over the tomb or tmddh of 
that saint. A yearly fair, attended by about two thousand people, is 
held at Kapardikeshrar temple on the last hlonday of Shrdvan or 
July- August. The tempio enfoys a Government cash grant of £4 
IDs. (Es. 45) and some rent-free land, Otur had a munuapality 
which was abolished in 1874 at the request of the people. In 1827 
Captain Clones notices it as a market town or kasba with 2500 
houses and many gardens.' 

Fa'bal, twenty miles west of Sirur, is n market town, with in 1872 
a population (rf 3565 and in 1881 of 1977. Pabal was the head- 
quarters of a sub-division, fill '1867, when, on its transfer from 
AlimndTingnT to Pooua, SiruT became the head-quarters of the newly 
formed sub-division. A veelHf market is held on Friday. Pdhal 
has a post office, o' Hemridjmnti temple, and a Muaalmdn tomb. The 
Hemdapanti temple' of I7iS^shvar, to the west of the town, is said to 
have been built by one Kanbu Edjpittak. The hall or viaudap is ’ 
divided into three small aisles by rivo rows of tlireo pillars each, tho 
outermost pillars beiu": slightly sculptured. In front, to the east 
of the temple, is n email Homdapanti pond said to have been built 
by a dancing girl a favourite of Mnhu's. Ph’ghts of steps 'lead to tho 
wWr and in the side walls are smoll niches with semptured side 
posts. To the north-cast of the temple a fine one-stone pillar stands 
OT a iofty pedestal and supports a huge capital. Tho tomb, to wliich 
a mosque is attached, is in an enclosure to the north of the town. 
'The ramb belongs toklostdni, tho favourite JIusalmrin mistress 
of the second PesWa Bdjirdv Bdhlji (1721-1740). hlasluni is said" 
to have been captured by Ohimndji Apa in Upper India and 
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presented to BSjirdv. Slie died at tlie Stanvilr palace in Poona, one 
of whose gates is still called after her, and was buried at Pdbal 
which, with the neighbouring villages of Kendur and Loni, was 
granted to her. 

Pa'dli village, about two miles north-west of Junnnr, with in 
1881 a population of 258, has a temple Of Madhusudan or Vishnu, 
where a yearly fair, attended by about 3000 people, is held on the 
dark eleventh of Aahddh' or june-Jnlj'. The temple enjoys a 
yearly Oovemment cash grant of £5 16s, (Rs. 58) and about fifty- 
six acres of Tent-free land assessed at £1 9s. (Rs. 14i). 

Palasdev,^ formcTly called Ratnapur, is a large market village on 
the Bhima about fifteen miles north-west of IndApur, with in 1881 
a population of 1431. - A weekly market fe held on hlondoy, Palasdev 
has a temple of Shiv said to have been built by cowherds about 1680. 
The temple is twenty-eight feet high built of stone ‘for eight feet from 
the ground and the rest of brick. The shrine is of stone and the spire 
of stone and brick with a coating of fine lime. An outer wall was 
built round the temple by one Baburov Jagirdar of Bardmati. 

Pa'rgaon, a largo village eleven miles north-west of Pd,tas,with in 
1881 a population of 2285, has an irrigation bungalow and a temple 
of Tukdi Bevi said to have been built .by the Takiivno family. The 
imago was brought from Tuljapur in the Niz4m’s territories. A yearly 
fair is held at the temple on the fuU-moon oiOhaitra or Maroh-April. 

Pa'j*Ullde, a small village six miles south-west of Junnar, with 
in 1881 a population of 1007, has an old ruined temple of Shri 
Brahmandth Dev. A yearly fair, attended by about 2000 pilgrims, 
is hold on the dark fourteenth of Mdgh or Febmory-Morch. Tho 
temple enjoys a Government cash grant of about £3 (Rs. 30). 

Pa'slia'll is a small village of 913 people four miles north-west 
of Poona, two miles west of Ganeshkhind and about a mile from the 
Bombay road. The village is pleasantly placed in a beautiful grove 
on a feeder of the hlula river. The common story of the cowherd 
watching bis milk-less cow and finding it feeding a serpent who lived 
in an ant-hill is told of Pashdn. The cowherd dug tho ant-hill, and 
finding five lings, built a shrine, called, it Someshvar, and became its 
ministrant. The village of Pashdn was built near the shrine and a 
temple was built by the mother of Shdhu (1708-1749). The temple, 
which is enclosed by a high wall,' is a heavy sombre-looking square 
structure built of stone with a brick roof. Two verandas and halls 
or mandaps were added to the main building by one Shivrdm 
Bhdu about- 1780 and the building now measures 36' x 17' x 31'. 
In front is a bull or Nandi and a lamp-pillar or dipmdl. ' A flight 
of stops leads from the temple to the river bed where is a 
square bathing place called chakratirth with steps on four sides. 
In a year of threatened drought the fourth Peshwa Madhavrdv 
,(1761 - 1772) engaged Brahmans to offer prayers at the temple, and ' 
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’ A local story, perhaps a play on tho name of the village, is that about 200 years 
attic used to graze on the site of the present village, .Some cows were found 

S ing their milk over a palas tree. The cowherds out the tree aud found in the 
a sand ling over which they built the temple and giivo it the name of Palasdev. 
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when their prayers wore heard, ho made a grant of a sum of £330 
(Es. 3300) which is still continued, The BrdhmonB, \s-ho nns 
chosen in hatches every eleventh day in !Poona, besides hoard and 
lodging receive each £16 4s. (Es. 162).^ They offer prayers Irom 
morning to eleven and again in the afternoon. The permanent staff 
consists erf a cook, a-plerk, a storekeeper, a ESmoshi, a watchman, 
and a Kdmdthi. A" yearly fair is held 'on ifahashivrdtra the Gicat 
Night of Shiv in Mdgh or Pehniary-March. Thefunds ore managed 
W a committee. PdsHan has a reservoir which sumlies Govommont 
House, Ganeshkhind, and Eirkee with a plentifuT supply of good 
water. ^ ^ 

Pa'tas in Ehimthadi on the Pfeaa-ShoKpur road, eight miles 
north-east of Supe and-im^ miles .hast <rf Poona) with in 1872 a 
population of 3d52 and in'iSS.l ,of )l*fi02, ,w;n large market viUage. 
Eesides a railway station t^i^,mile8,to-tho north, a suh-judgo’s court, 
and a post oflSce, Pittas has 'of ;Nilgcs)ivnr.Mahddev, a rest- 

house, a .mosque, and a weekly markiit^^'Thursdaf.' The 1880 
railway returns showed 16,067 passengers and 453 tons of goods. 
The Ndgeshvar temple, hidlt of cut and polished stone, consists of a 
shrine and an audience hall or sabhdmandap with a veranda on 
both sides. It is said to have been built about 200 years ago. PdtM 
has two ponds one of which was built os a famine rcEcf work in 
1877. Put the ponds do not always fiE as the rainfaU hero )s 

^^Paudi on the Mnla, about twen^ miles west of Poona, is'the head- 
quarters of tho Mulslii petty division in Haveli, with jn . i8Bl « 
population of 1566. Besides the petly divisional "revenue and policb 
offices, Paud has a post office and a market on Saturday. 

Path, on the Yel, a feeder of tho Bhima, four mOcs north erf 
Shed, is an ahenated village with in 1881 a population of 1405 and 
a post office. 

Pimpalvandi. with in 1881 a population of 4227,is alargo village 
on the Kukffi, about ten miles souUi-cost of J unnar. The villago Las 
a post office and n weekly market on Thursday. 

■PnnTia' City and Cantonsnant, north lafifudo 18” 30' and east 
loj^tude'73?'0S'j'110 miles south-east of Bombay and 1850 feet 
abt^the Sd4 cVer an area of about G114 acres, in 1881 had a popu- 
lation of ’12?)7nl,'and- in 1883 a municipal revenue of £23,301 
(Es. 2,33,040)'. 

' On the .right hank of the hlutha river, in a sEght hollow, the city 
and cantonment are boimded on the west by tho Mutlia, on the 
north by .the jomt Mula and hlutho, on tho east by their feeder the 
ttnliiToba and on the south-east and south by tlio spurs and uplands 
that rise’ to the norUicm slopes of the Siubgad-Bhulcshimr lulls, ‘ 
Bevond the trco-fiingcd lino of tlio Mutha-Mula, to tho north 
with a Ecntlo rise and to tho cost with a gentle fall, stretclics a diy. 
plain inthouf trees and irith scanty tillage, broken by scattered 
blocks of hare lovcl-ci-csted hills, the outlying enstem fragments of 

— I — - ■ I 


A grc.-it pMt of tlio I'oonn city Mconnt ij contrihiitcd by Iliv Siheb KWrs^ 
.rfi#Sdro Sodbolc, Secretary Poona City JIniiic;,«iI.tyV. • ^ , 
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the range that separates the Indrdvani and Mutha-Mula ya eys. n 
otlier sides, except up thb^utha valley to the south -wst, the raty and 
cantonment are surrounded by uplands and hills. On the nOTth-wesf 
is the soilless Ganeshkhind upland, and on the west, froni the rooJsy 
slopes of the Ohntarsing or Bhamburda hills, bare waving ranges 
rise to the central peak .’of “Bh'Snbava. To the south rtees the low 
but sharp-cut and picturesque temple-crowned top of Parvati, and 
behind Parvati the broken outline of the Sihhgad-Bhuleshvar range. 

, .. in ^^’8. 'round the city'fliid oantojiment the underlying rook is 
biisaltr^tjn .^he neighhourihg' hiUs an om^daloid trap cr.ops out or 
conics close to the surface.. The higher parte of thq cantonment 
have a surface layer of crumbled traptor nywrum, which in the lower 
parts passes info a whitish loam, ‘and. onstream banks and near the 
Mutha-Muln turns to a deep black 'cottoh soil. To the west and 
north-west of Poona, on the Ganeshkhind uplands, in the Govern- 
ment House grounds, and further to the north, where black soil and 
rook mix at the meetings of-''tbo ' Mnla with small local feeders, 
ndmhers of pebbles and orystqlB ore found. The chief of these are_ 
white chalccdanics in ubgo^^gcuintities, red camelians, blqodstqne, 
moss'figiifS^jQsperj.^diro^io'rystal.* '•“ 'T\- ' 

The landr. belweeh the ' Mutha-Mula and -the^ Sihhgad hills 
is n wooddd'' 'plain, '-rising slightly to the south' and east, the 
surface unbroken except near the liver and along four of its smaller • 
feeders which cross' the plain from south to north. The area covered 
by the city and cantonment iududes three belts, a western a 
central and an eastern. In the west is the dty, with, in the heart of it, 
thick-set streets and lanes, and on the north and south fringes of 
rich garden laud. The central belt, to the east of the city with poor soil 
and broad tree-lined , streets, is, except . the tbickly-peopled Sadar 
Bazar in the south, parcelled among detached one-storeyed Huropeon 
dwelling whose sameness is'relieyedr by scattered public buildings,. the 
Counoiniall(52),HhcSassobn'Hospilal (101), the Synago^e (113),' 
St. Mary’sand St. PuuPs.phuc,ches,(f09and lll), tlie Arsenal Water 
Tower, and the Military Accounts Office (84). The eastern belt,-'Yith 
a gentle fall to tho Bahiroba stream, except some garden-land - in 'the®' 
north-east, is a bare rocky plain crossed by roads lined with young 
trees, and skirted by blocks of one or two-storeyed stone barracks and 
rows 01 dctaclied otneers* dwellings. 

Oni^ of ^e chief beauties of Poona is.ita river, the Mutha-Mula, 
lormed py the meeting, about, three quarters' of a mile west of the 
railway station, of the MjfBja "from the south-west and the Mula 
irom the uorth-'west. Ahoatta 'mile and a quarter ■snorth-east of the 

1 ^ • ^ ' ’i- - 
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fiSi™™ «bo„l 200 _v.ri, .to, 
or Bund Imi'lt. i o=n' , "«r° -^nUitt-MiUa is crossc'd bv a stono n. :r 


1&. (Es. 2,57,499'i Ev/.Anf of a ro.-f of £2.i 7|0 

the weir lia’ffiWTSd tatSM'T™! 

in the rainy months, -fails from tlm 

portly tovorine Iho xoclcs ofthnlJr^ shnlloo- mid cknr onJv 
months, to dear silt imJ let'tlm Wer-hed. Dnrin'* the rsiiny 

Blnicda are left partH^ne,^^ 

Ti mectmg of the Mutho and Mnln, i, noart^’ 

the Main cimcs to the north an'd 
north-east as for as Holkhr’sWge. At ahonl three quarters of a 
niilo bdow Ilolkar s bridge, or almost threjj miles above the n eir, on 
tho eastern bank of tho riyor is Eoshcrvillc the meeting place 

tor me. Boat dub. Above Holknr's bridge arc some rocky barriers, 
but.dnrmg fishes boats can go to tho Powder Works dam. two miles 
above Holkar’a bridge. Above the Powder Works dam another 
navigable reach sfrotclios about three miles ns far as the villago of 
Di^un above the Peninsula railway bridge f90). 

_ Prom tho FitzGerald bridge looking west is one of the prclfic‘«l 
views in Poona. On tho right, about 150 yunls from the river, n 
rocky flat-topped hiU -rises about 150 feet above the hank and 
stretches about 300 yards west gradually falling to a small river- 
bank tomb. On tho loft nro tho trees and flowers of tlio Iluiid 


garden, tho higher tree-tops hnE ItidJiig the distant broken line of 
the Sinb^ad-Bbulcshrar hUIs. In front, from the edge of the dam, 
between low trcc-fringed 'bankSf.<ibo river, about 200 jraids wide, 
sti’otches west about half ataiJe to where it is divJiIvtl hy a long low 
woody islaml. Poyond tho island, -as it turns soutli-wed to the 
mooting of tho rivers,^', tho water passes out of sight in tho green 

Kirkco plain behind which tho low rounded blocks of the riinic-.ti- 
khind and BbitinbardnJiills load to the central peak of llldnbivn 
About 1700 feet above the FitzGerald bridge, hid in trees on tho 
south or right bank of (ho rivor, is tho Boat JIoii'.o of the Poon;t Boat 
Club, well supplied with the ordinary Tbamcs-built ntringaml pltM-iire 
boats. Above the hoat-Iiouso, -with a nearly tmifonn breadth of 200 
yards, the river stretches a Uttlo south or west about three quarters 
of a mile to where a large and a small woody island divide the htremn 
On cither side of the large island is a channel, a main or western 
channel alwavs open for boal.s, und o narrow, eastern jjas^igo oiv-ri 
only in floods. Above the island the nver cradually nidens. till 
a little below the meeting or sanytini of the .Mutlin from fh„ s,„,rh- 
• west and the Sfula from the north-we*u H h Uio yards nerrws, th-at 
is 140 vnnlB liroatler than <iic* xhawic^ «* Lomirtn A< thi-t 

point fl romarJc/iWc ccliogws hnix clearJy tt*onI« thno Imjf •» 
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tnnro A little • heloTV the meeting oi the llutha and the 
lit pXs i mSSeequc spot in the three miles boating 
Se CrforegroJd are the ivoody ia ande and the .mo^£ 
of the Mutha spanned by the Wellesley and railway bndges, its left 
bank croinied by the lofty trees .which Burronnd the Jndge s house 

and its right bank ending in a cluster of temples jomed to the water 

by flights of steps. Prom the- raia^e distance ri^s the bold 
temple-topped rock of ParvAti.aad'behmdParvati stretches the. level 
Bcara of Sinhgad, - Above the SangaLm^a;*on 5 h dam 600 yards 
beyond the railway bridge, makes.jtiio.’AInthttWopttssable to--TOat8. 
But tljcMula, with an average bread A'bf t&out fifty yards, between 
low banks, the left bdbhul and i/SSfitioo fringed, the right sodded 
with houses of which the chief is Sir A.^a8SOon’8- Garden Reach, 
winds, passable for boats, a mile and a haH higher .to o resting place 
named Eosherville, where, on the right or' eastern -.hank, ^ a landing 
stage is moored and seats and refreshments- arc provided. The 
boating course from the boat-house to Rosherville is about a ^rlong 
short of three miles. In the yearly Regatta ‘the racmg-cpurse is from 
Rosherville down to a pwiSt' apposite to Garden Reach,' a distance of 
one mile. „ The racing course, with the exception of one slight bend 
about a third of a mile from the start, is straight. 
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In the ’city’most of the roads, though smooth and clean, are Koads. 
narrow crowded and occasionally broken by shaip turns, but other- 
wise Poona is well supplied with broad smooth roads genei*ally lined 
ond in places overshadowed with trees. '* Along these roads the three 
favourite drives are, to the west and north, to the east, and to the 
south and south-west. Prom the railway station ns a centre the 
chief drive to the west is by the Sassoon- Hospital (101), across the 
Mutha by the Wellesley Bridge (1\7), past the Scienoo College (102), 
and along the Kirkee road, returning across the Mula by Holknr’s 
Bridge (75) and the Deccan-College(53), crossing the Mntha-Mulaby 
the FitzGerald Bridge (63) and back past the Bund Gardens, a'distance 
of about seven miles and three quarters. This drive con ho varied and 
lengthened by lea-ring the Eirkee -‘fond a little beyond tho Science 
CoIIego, passing along the Bham^urda road and round the Gunesh- 
klund grounds, and back through the Eifkw cantonment to Holkar’s 
bridge. The whole length of this out^-round is-about eleven and a 
haR miles. The drive to the east is through :tho Civil lines past the 
Club (49)andSt.Mary’8 Chutoh(l09) througli-tJidYdnavdi lines, round 
the race-course, through the Ghorpadi lines, and back by tho Bund 
gardens (^7). Tlie lengtli of this round is alDout BDveu atid a quarter 
miles. The south drive is through the Civil “lines and the 
Sadar Bazar to the west, past the Ijdie and hiU. of Parvati (90), to 
the north-west over a rather rough river-bed to tbe Lakdi bridge, aid 
from tbe Lakdi bridge back by Bhamburda, tho Wellesley Bridge 
and the Sassoou Hospital. This round is about ten and a half miles. ^ 

For de^ription tho city and cantonment of Poona come ' most 
Mnveniently under three parts, a western a central and an eastern. 

Foona City, the western division, has spread so far eastward, and has 
t'i?' the ouflying streets of the' Sadar Bazdr and 

ot the Cml lines, that, in passing from one to the other it is not 
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info the tttout 300 yards above jts meeting with the Muk. 

1 «»n tlio lefl bank of this Btrcnm.the citj‘ o| Poona stretches about 
a mile ami tlirco quarters wcst,ulong the right bank of the iTTutha 
river. Ihc city vanes grcally in.;Wtb. Jn the east the part 
covered witli lionses is n.ol much more than a mfle acro&. Prom this 
it gnidiUmj to. iibout^ji inilc and three quartcrsi and then 

narrows ip triangular.-slinpo, jtbgdip.of the triangle Ipngj^o to the 
bridge known as iht!..Lalali Briclgirubout ono and a half miles above the 
Jneptingof lhc3lulJiaandMiiln;^ ,jj^or municipal and other purposes 
flijjf n'ty area is diyrfedj-into ^gl^on n^ards Qrjioi/is, These maj 
bo roiighlj’ grotipal into three ilivisions, the eastern the central and 
the western. TJio eastern division, most of which dates since the 
beginning of liritisk ruje, lies between the left bank of the small 
winding ^Iiinik stream and the right bank of the larger less irregular 
Naglbari, which, after a westerly course, joins the Mfmik stream as 
it .falls into tlio Muthn. "West of the BiigihaTi the city proper, the 
' •Poonii of Sfiiliafnmadan fl290-lG3C) and early ^lardthq (1G36-1686) 
clays, with its centre' and original starting "-liomt at the younger 
iSlinikli Sulla’s mosque (31), onco’fho temple of Pimcslivar about 1000 
yards aboro the niccfing of the Hfutha ond 3Iula, stretches about a 
niilo along t ho river bank and runs wland about one and a half miles. 
IVe&f of fho cify proper the tiurd division, stretching along the 
river 'bunk about 800 yards and gradually narroiring to a point near 
the Lakdt bridge, consists of suburbs founded in the later days of 
the Peshwds’ rule (17G0-1.818). 

As it is built according to no regular plan, and has only two main 
streets and many narrow broken and winding lanes, Poona City is 
ditiiciilt to describe. Most of its roads, though well kept and clean, 
are narrow with shic-gutters either open or covered with stone slabs 
nnd with rows of houses generally built close to the roadside. Some 
of tho houses are onc-storcyed, little bettor than sheds, with long 
sloping tiled roofs and Jowiploia front walls of unbaked brick coated 
vitli white earth. ^ ,Qth<^rJiouecs are two-storeyed, the under storey 
with a hcav}''tilti^corion'd i^re resting on plain square wooden pillars, 
tho upper storey 2ilu{n.cTnth perhaps a row of arched wooden windows 
closcifl on ihc outside rnth plain square shutters and slightly shaded 
by a shallow cave. In other houses tho ground-floor stands back and 
beams of wood support an overhanging upper storey with a more or 
less dniomontid balcony and a heavy upper cave. Every now and 
then tho lino of conimoner dwollmgs is broken by some large buildintr 
cither a now lioaso two or three storeys high with bright wood work 
and walls of burnt brick picked outmth cement, or the long blank 
walls of one of tho old mansions. , The overhanging irreguC wood 
-work, the sharp turns and v^nAngs, and the variety in size S 

style of houses, moke some of tho sheets picturesque in places and 

trL planted flttho roadside^ o^irftener, hanging from some Srdon 

or temple enclosure, grv y the streets a certain greenne8S“and 
shade. ^In the western wards tho roads are broader, a|d S flS 
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nnd in the south-west they are bSrdored by long lines of garden 
walls. Most of the houses aro j)oor,.but the Inufts arc redeemed from 
ugliness by occasional temples, houses willt'pioturesquo overhanging 
balconies, and inagnificont wm, and .."banian trees gi'owing 

in raised circular piivmoents. The lanes are quiet, with few 
people and little cart or carriage hero and there a ‘grain 

or a sweetmeat shop, and wc^le.-wifli groups of water-drawers. The 
main streets arc called after tlie days of iho'Wedc. 'Only two of them, 
Aditvdr and Shanviir, differ much fromtb^'Iuiiesin breudtlior in the 
style of thetri. buildings. Aditviir 'o'r S^^y._._Slroet and Sliarivdr or 
Saturday Street the main lines of triifS^-'Vury'.ifrqin,’ twenty to thirty 
* feet in breadth, and have paved footpaths running ^inside of n covered 
gutter. The houses, vary great ly ’!vi‘--si!i.e and apinfliranco. A few 
are one-storm'ed liiflo' more than 'but^* the greater number ai’o 
either two or'ihroe storej's high, arid somo -are large four-storoyed 
buildings. The stylo of builmng is oxtremd}’^ varied. Tl>o middle- 
class and commonest houso stands on a well built. plinth of but -stone 
three to four feet high, with a row of square plain 'wooden pillars 
• along the edge of the plinth, and, resling' on the pillars,. a. deep hoa^• 5 '_, 
eave roofed’ With rough flat Deccan tiles, and a plain- wooden plank * 
running along the froni''bf the cave. In thoso-houses -the face of the 
upper storey is sometimes nearly plain with a beam that only very 
slightly stands out from the wall and with a very shallow cave. I.n. 
others the wood work stands further.from the wall, is more -or less ’ 
richly carved, nnd is shaded by n deep upper cave. Some hiiyc tf 
balcony urith a light balustrade two or three feet high, and a "slight 
shade overhead supported hj’’ slauting poles. On both sides of the- 
street tho ground-floors arc occupied bjCshops with cloth-blinds 
banging about halfway down from tho edge of the caves. The shops 
are well stored with grain and pulse, with sweetmeats, clotli, 
stationery, ornaments, and vessels of brass copper and iron. Tlio streets 
are crowded with carts and carriages. The people aro busy, husfling, 
well fed, and well dressed ; and the number of new houses in almost 
every quarter of tho town, some of thorn hu’go nnd strilcing even 
alongside of tho old mansions and p.-ilnccSj-givos the city an air of 
much prosperity. On the wliolo the'fcity is.ri33ll,^iadcd. Even in tho 
busiest parts are richl}’’ wooded gardens with temples 'Und cocoa-palms 
nnd black tapering cypress trees, and along tlS^’^Ojitb-wcst and south 
aro largo areas of enclosed orchnixls and ghrdons. The 'roofs "of 
several of its high mansions command good gonoral ■^riews of the oifyj 
Tlio foreground is of liigh-pitoliod house-roofs varying much in sizo 
and height but all brown with rough flat Dcccan tiles. Here and 
there parallel lines of roofs mark a strcol or a lano, but in most 
' places the roofs rise sometimes close together, sometimes widely 
apart, and almost always rvithout apparent system or plan. Among 
them, at considerable distances, stand "out tho high roofs of olu 
- mansions, crowned with small flat-topped or tilo-eovorcd can'opie'sj 
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gable ends ofnotr dircllings tvith wliite cement and. 
fresh brick and mortar walls. ^Breaking and relieving the lines 
of roofs, over the wholo city and cspccfallyr'jBnong the rich garden 
lands^ to the soutli and south-west, rise single trees and groups 
of jJipalsj banians, yiims,'jand taniaiinds, almost oil large and well 
gromi, and many lofty dad' Inr-spyeading. There are almost no 
mosques or domed tombs. But'-oii 'hH. sides, from among the trees 
and house-roofs, stoud out the white graceful spires of Hindu 
temples. ■ ' 

Under the Musalmdns (1290-1636) the military portion of thetown 
or ^‘ashnwas enclosed by_n ‘wnll -bmlt, like other Deccan, jilloge 
walls, of mud and bricks on stone and mud'‘foundntions.V'-'TKe' Vail 
was called the Pdndhri or and is now called the Juno Kot 

or Old Fort (24), It stretefiM ;^m the younger to the elder Shaikh 
SaUa’s tomb along the bdftk ^^f’the Mutha river, leaving both the 
mosques outside of .it, .. JFrohi' this elder Shaikh Salln’s tomh the 
wall fnined south to the north-east -comer of the Mandai or hlarket 
ground, where was a gate cnllcd the Konknn Darv&ja or Konkan 
Gate. The stone steps which led to this gate remain. From the 
Mandni the widl passed cast along tho backs of houses on the north 
side of Ddishit and Pefho streets to Pethe's cistern. It then 
north and continued almost straight to the younger Shaikh Snlla s 
tomb. Jfidway between Petho’s cistern and the younger Shaihh 
Sails V tomb was another gate facing east called tho Ifagar Darv/lia 
or Alunadnagar gate. The site of the Nagor gate can still be 
traced, exactly opposite'Lakdi street. The Marati which belonged 
to this gate remains. The wall was in the form of on irregular 
'• rectangle, the^sides being north 280, south 260, west 130, and rast 
200' yards. It had several bastions and loopholed parapets. Two 
small gatowaj'S which led to tho river on the north have only lately 
disappeared. Flights of stops leading to the river from ^eso gates 
remain and arc Imown as Purnndhare’s Steps and SapindyaMahadev s 
or the Twelfth Doy Funeral God’s Steps. On the south, to the cast 
of JloffhoV mansion, was another small gate but neither its site HOT 
its name is known. Tho rommns of tbo waU may bo traced all along 
its course, and in many places the foundations and plmlh are 
unharmed. . Tho wall, which was about fourteen feet high and four 
feet broad, rested on a'pDnth of stone and mud sixteen feet high and 
six feet broad. It was built about 550 years ago by one Barya 
Jamdddr, an Arab, who is said to have been the first commandant 
of Poona.* The army and its followers with a few Muhammadan 
villagers were alone allowed to live within the wall. The traders, 
Brlifenans, Hindu cultivators, and others, with the vUlago olScers, 
lived outside of tho wall to tho east. In 1755 the third Peshwa 
Bfil^ii Bfjiriiv (1740-1761) determined to build a wall round tho whole 
citv‘ md entrusted the wk to Jivjljipnnt Xhasgivfle who was com- 

mimdant or IMvdl. f Hdja (1749 - 

1777) of Sdfdra considered that only -pillages and not largo towns 
with powerful masters should bo walJed,.and ordered the work to be 


1 Jlr, N. V. Joshi'ePoonn,' Ancient ond Modern (I86S), 5 . 
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stopped. According to Grant Duff, and this is probably the true 
reason, the Peshwa on second thoughts decided that walls li^ht he 
a danger as their strength might tempt the head of the^ate to 
stand a siege in the ciij?; instead' bf retiring to the strong hill fort of 
Purandhar. "WTiatever the reason, .the work was abandoned. The 
un^shed part may be seen near- the .Nagjhari or , Cobra stream 
which passes north., through the eafet'-qf the cttyl The waU seems 
to have been intended to-b6 ‘ fifteen feet wide and thirty-five 
feet high and to be built partly of solid .stone and lime masonry 
and partly of mud and sun-di-ied brides. Starting from the 
north-east comer of the Old Forts near the yoimger Shaikh Salla’s 
tomb, the new •wall was carried -jeast along the Mutha to where 
it met'.'the: epbra^.^strepm. 'NeSr'.i.the' younger Shaikh Sana's 
tomb, opposite the present dam known as the Dagdi Pul or 

Stone Bridge, a gate called the. Niimoh^ Yes or Potters’ Gate was 
removed about 1835 when Mr. Fdfiett yas head of the Poona police. 
The roadway was raised eight, feet 'tvhen, -the dharem or causeway 
was built across the river.'., Thc-Httle.ah'rine'bf •Mamti,A\h^ch-used 
to stand at the 'west end of -.the gate, may now be seen in thfe’^middle 
of the street. From the Potters’ gate to the Cobra’s stream the 
wall, built of mud and sun-dried bricks, ■went along the high ground 
forming the Kumbhilr "vrard and the Fdgdipura ortPapermnkers’ ward. 
It contained doorways leading to the rivet, but no important gates. 
From the south-east limits of Kdgdipura the wall turned to a bend of 
the Ndgjhari and then south along its left bank. It can be traced to 
apoint raiown as the Bdrdmori or Twelve Sluice gate on theGanesh 
ward road. The length of the wall fronr the younger Shaikh Salla’s 
tomb to the NSgjhari is about 350 yards, and the length from the 
Nagjhari to the Baramori is 850 j^rds. Between the Nilgjhari and 
the Bdrdmori were two gates. The chief gate, which ■was in the street 
kno^wn ns Lakdi street, leading from the Nagar gate of the Old Fort, 
was called the MdU Yes or Gardeners’ Gate and was dose to the 
gardeners’ rest-house or chdvdi. The second gate was on ■the approach 
to the present Bdruvala’s or Powdermaker’s bridge ; its name is not 
kno^uTi. 

The City is (1884) dmded into eighteen wards styled petlis, irregular 
in shape and varying greatly in size. They are of ancient origin and 
are maintained for revenue, police, municipal, and other administra- 
tive purposes. Some of them were founded)^ by the Muhammadans 
and had Muhammadan names. In 1791 these names were changed, 
and, in imitation of the town of Sdtara, some of them wore given the 
names of the days of the week. The wards or divisions, beginning 
■with the part nearest the railway station on the east of the Ndgjhari, 
are six : Mangalvdir or the Tuesday ward next the river, and, 
working back, SomvarortheMonday ward, Bastia’s, Nydhdl’s, Nana’s, 
and Bhavdni’s. To the west of the Ndgghari are twelve wards : nex^t 
the river is the Kasha the oldest part of the city, Aditvar or the 
' Sunday- ward, Ganesh, Yetal, Ganj, Muzafarjang’s, and Ghorpade’s. 
"West of these, next the river, are Shanv&r or the Saturday ward, 
Nirayan, Saddshiv including Na^vi, and behind them, to the east, 
Budhvdr or the Wednesday and Shukrafdr or the Friday ■wards. 

The following statement shows for the eighteen wards a ■total area 
E 866—3.’; 
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ChaptoXIV. of 9,828,000 square yards and ,• 

Places. IS51 to 99,421 in 1881. The dctail°are°** ™ poople from 73,209 in 

J’co/ia City jrards. 1851-1881. 


POO.NM, 

M’’nrds, 


Mangaltdr* 


Somvdr, 


^CULAhejU I •AftBiWDBB j 

' ' Koubbs. 


1851. 


AfansnlvUr ... 
Somv.'lr 
ItAstla 

KAna 
DliaiAol 
, Kflsba 
8 I A'dftiir 
0 I Oancib 

VcWI “ ... 
OoiiJ ... 
Aluzwarfan^ 
Oliorpaao ... 
Shanrdr 
XfirAj'an ... 
Sad&Bhiv ... 
Budhv&r ... 
Shukravdr ,. 


Square yards. 
485^000 

645.000 
S65.0DO 

305.000 

635.000 
1,235,000 

576.000 

335.000 ^ 

155.000 4 ‘j 

ii*5,00ff'. I 

4<fi,o6a « 
23i00a** 
665.000^-. 
447,000' 
S?6,000 
2«75,000 
18^,000 

055.000 


j 1872. j ifisi. 


Total 


Sqoaro Yards. 

540.000 

470.000 

226.000 
75,000 

SC5,000 
^ 072,000 
. 575,000 
■325;doo 

' 1£B,000 I 

.'■>395,000 
mooo 
. ^000 

825.000 

446.000 
'375,000 
3,200,000 * 

185.000 

555.000 


1103 

1752 

2583 


1742 

2995 

8070 

832 


2192 


9,818,000 


Cn&3 

14,131 


0,808.000 


73,209 00,130 00,421 


vn^R 485,000 square 

Jou^Lr ShSistepura after its 

1809 Viceroy of the Deccim,» Trho in 

nnFn^?f Btippress Shivdji. It has almost no shops 

md most of the houses are pne-storeyed. Except tvo or three 

accountants the people aro poor 
hfis, Mhdrs, and HalSlkhors. The hlarathSs ore cultivators 

Thi li-i-ing^by making split pulse. 

The Mhdrs are chiefly village servants, municipal sei-vants, or 
iabonrers, and a feiv irork on the railTvay. The Holalkhors are 
ciuelly employed as municipal sv-eepers. The only important road 
tlirongh ilangnlvar ward is the approach to the principal fodder and 
riiel market and cart-stand and to the District Judge’s com-t-house. 
liio other pnpTvays are narrou^ lanes. The conservancy arrange- 
ments are good but there are no proper suUage sewers. The wm-d 
is not unhealthy, and tbe^ population is scanty. Mangalvdr has 
considerably fallen in importance during the past sixty years TTrAm 
being the market-place'bf the old town ithassunk toVZ resort ^ 
afev'p^e-makers Seyer^ ruined mansions bear traces of former 
prosperity. The o^y object of note m the fuel and fodder mark™ 
the open ground to the north-east of the \yard. Dnrinir tho fc;,. . 
about 500 cart-loads of fuel and fodder are brought if dSil/and sdd! 

Somvdr Word, 800 yards by 680, Tvith an area of 545 OOO sonnr ' 
yards and a scanty population of SSOS/Tvas established in 1755nn^^f^. 
originally called Shdhdpuro. Its chief inhabitants are rich Gn^l- 
j'eTTel-denlers and moneylenders, n few Sdli weavers o„,i ^ 
Government servants, ^he houses are hrge, have gcnerau/upp“r 
storeys, and are neatly built though wanting inLghtmid air. ^ There 


1 Shdistekbto’B governorship lasted horn 1662 to 1664. Grant Duff's Manithds, 86-89 
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are no shops. One large street leads to the railway station. The 
others are narrow crooked lanes well kept and clean. The water 
supply is fair and the ward is not unhealthy. It has fallen in 
importance during the past thirty years, as much of the trade, of which 
the Grositvis had formerly the monopoly, has passed into other hands. 
The chief objects of note in Somvar ward are Nigeshvar’s (17) and 
Vishnu’s temjdes (38), the latter mth a water-load and apublic cistern, 
Pdstia’s Ward, 920 yards by 400, with an area of 365,000 yards and 
4267 people, was originally called Shivpuri from a temple of Shiv 
built by Anandriiv Lakshman Rustia, the hereditary head of the 
Peshw’a's Horse. The first occupiers of the ward were Riistia’s cavalry. 
The houses arc one-stoi'eyed with small backyards. The people are 
of all castes, chiefly Mudliars from Madras and Bene-Israel Jews 
originally from the Konkan. ' Rdstia’s ward is one of the healthiest 
and best laid out parts of the city and hits’ a largo niunber of w’cll-to-do 
Government servants, civil and military, peiisionors,and n few tradesmen. 
The streets'ure broad and straight and the houses are built ‘with brick 
in straight linos, back to back, with straight narrow sweepers’ passages 
between the backyards. The streets and lanes are clean, the conser- 
vancy efficient, and the water-supply abundant from a great water- 
lead from n stream in Vdnavdi about four miles to the south-east. 
Rilstiu’s ward is the healthiest in the city and is not overcrowded. 
It has prospered during the past tliirty years. The most noteworthy 
object is Ilitstia’s mansion, an immense building (29). A large fair is 
hold yearly in Sfirdvan or July- August in honour of ShirAlshet n 
Lingrtj'at Vdni banker who is said to have flourished about 500 years 


NyAhAl’s Ward, 360 yards by 280, with an area oi 105,000 
square yards and 1107 people, is named after Nydhdl, n retainer of the 
Khsagivillc (1755) to -whom the third PcshwaBnloji B/ijirnv entrusted 
the building of the new walls. It is a small health j' ward, A few 
well-to-do Prabhus and other retired Government servants have built 
neat dw^elUngs in it. Most of the other houses are one-storeyed and 
belonn- to tailors and weavers in cotton and wool. This ward has no 
shops^Two streets run through it, both highways from the centre of 
the city, one to the railway station and the other to the cantonment. The 
conser^'ancy is good. The w'ard drains into .the Niigjhari stream. 

Naua or IlanumAn "Ward, 1040 yar^ by 500, with an 
area of 625,000 yards and 5408 people, was founded by Ndna 
Padnavis in 1791 for the use of wholesale grain-dealers by whom 
it is still chiefly peopled. The houses are partly upper-storeyed in 
large enclosures, partly small. The gmin-dcalors arc chiefly Mdrwnr 
and Guiariit Yanis, men of means. A number of Pardcshis have 
or iraniscd a carting business betiveen this ward and the railway station. 
Tlie large number of country carts which come daily to t^s quarter 
of the city give emplo 3 Tnont to several carpenters and blaoksnuths. 
Many landholders let their enclosures as cart-stands, and also 
act as brokers or daldls in getting employment for the carts. 
Since the opening of the railway the ciu-fing trade has 
increasik. A number of shoemakers or Moohis, from the Aorth- 
"West Provinces and Oudh, make hoots for the European and Native 
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Places. Ifdoa’s ward. Part of this ward is held bj* JilbdiB and Hangs who 
find employment as grooms and bouse serrants among the residents 

l^OOHAt - 1* - X X rx. ...-_x_y - -jj I? X- 

tVnnls. 

Jt'rfnn or 
IJammAn, 


Uhniini. 


find employment as grooms and house serrants among the resi 
of the cantonment. It also contains a number of Jow-enstc pros- 
titutes who live in the quarter known ns the M or Cay PazSr. 
There is n smdU municipal meat ‘market. If ana’s ward has one 
Icadin" street which is the main communication between the a'ty and 
the cantonment liazilr. It is broad and straight, like several others in 
this quarter, which are well made and metaM. The cemoervanoy is 
ffood and the water supply from four public cisterns is ebundrat. 
The ward has no sow'crs. The suUage gathers m cesspools nui is 
removed by manual labour. Ifdna.’s wnrf is thnvmg and mw houses 
aro being yearly added. It is.nottkcWy proplcd and « • 

Its dliMobicota are: the Agyin at Parst * 

Ghodepiror'Sorao Saint (J^;,'wbere dnnng.the hMarram a saw- 
dust and stucco (abut or tomb-imagp is set on a wotden horw iwl 
worshinnod- Hivdungya Vithoba’s temple (21); and a f or 

tbo San CatboUo ^pulation of the city and cantonment (22V 

sqnare-jmrds.nnd 6p7 people, wuB also . PcjjiTra 

I?*' “*/iwiW4?i795l md called Borban or the Jujube 

iiS to ^ liifcw S 

carts specially made for carr^g ^^^^^ ^Lamdtbis, nnotber for 

sfatioa. One quarter i vi for ■potters, u fourth for 

Kailcddis, a third SSers^^a 

Sdrvdns or nil of these classes 

and sugarcane aticets running east and west which 

off. Bhavitoi ward has two “““ f^nto the cantonment bazdr. The 
^cet at their 

isiMispfl of the appor cissses ore uppju f y Q^e irregularly 
lboseo£tbe_poorer olfses h^^onl^ Poom and 


Kttiba, 


^ )ona City, it js 

nnd ll,o»o tJie nead-qunrtors of a sub-division of 

called Kasb® the eastern wards the popidntion is 

the district. . y-h. B.vcopt a few largo old mansions of 

dense nnd the lithe bouses ore small and poor, Thoro aro 

chiefs and gaitry j. jj^rthman fam^es flio people of Kasha 

no shops. Ex«e?: ® papoimakcrs in Kdgdipurn, potters in 
are oW , a' Wprmco io Bhoivdda, Jfujavats or keepers of the 
Eumbharvdda, ns" ,. gopper and silver smiths in Kitsitr ili. 
two Shaikh Salla siume , 
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gardeners in Mdlivdda, and Brdliman astrologers and Brahman 
priests in Vevh/irdli. As the ground is rough ^vith ruins the lanes 
are narrow crooked and broken by dips and rises. Even the nmin 
Ihorouglifaro to the District Judge’s court is narrow, crooked, 
and uneven. The conservancy is good. Sewers carry off the 
suUagCj and the surface drainage is greatly aided by the unevenness of 
the ground. Kasha wal'd has remained steady since the beginning 
of British rule. Its objects arc: the Anibarkhdna (1), the 
Piirnndhai'o’s mansion (27), the older and the younger Shaikh 
Snllils’ tombs (31), and a temple of Ganpati (121. Tinder municipal 
management much has been done to improve tiiis ward. 

Adih'ilr or Kavivdr, the Sunday lYard, 750 yards bj' 476, with 
an area of 325,000 square yards nnd_072B people, was originally called 
Ulttlkampura, and was founded in the time of the third Peshwa Baltiji 
Bajirav (1740-17Gl),by JIahajan Vcvhiiro Joslii. It is thickly peopled 
and is the richest wuitl in. the city, the business centre of Poona. The 
houses arc large and strongly built, cxccjit in one or two poor quarters, 
all having an upper storey and manj* two storeys. The houses fronting 
the main streets liave their ground-floor fi-onts set out as shops, the 
back parts and upper floors being used as dwellings generally by the 
shopkeepers. The people of Aditvar ward arc mixed and arc the 
richest in the city. The iloti Ohaukor Pearl Square, at the noi-th 
end of the chief street, has Gujaniti Vnishnav and Jain banking firms 
on the upper floors, the ground floors being occupied by wholesale 
grocers. Fm-thcr south in Sardf All or Moneychangers’ How on 
the east side arc jewellers, on the west side Brdhmans Soutirs and 
Ka.sdrs who manage the sale of the Poonn brass and copper ware, one 
of the most prosperous industries in the city, the articles being sent 
chiefly to Berdr and Niziim llaidurabad and occasionnllj' to otlicr 
parts of Indio. Further south along tho street are Bohoriis, some 
dealers in iron and tin ware, others in silk and embroidered cloth, 
others in stationery and haberdashery ; mixed with the Bohonls arc 
some Jingar or native saddle and horse-gear sellers ; still further along 
are tho diief turners who make wooden toj's, and a few Slilrwar 
Vdnis who deal in small brass castings, bells, cups, saucers, and 
tumblers. The eastern street has the clucf cstublishmcnl for grinding 
flour in ilaide Ali. At the south end is the Kdjjad Ganj or Cloth 
Store, where wliolcsulo and retail cloth-merchants live. Further 
north is tho Badhili Ilow where Badhtiis or Upper Indian carpenters 
make and sell wooden toys, boxes, and cots. Beyond tho Badlidis 
arc a few vegetable shops, then a fish market, and the stores of lime 
and charcoal makers and sellers. On the south-east and south-west 
flanks are two moat markets, tho south-east market kept b}’ tho 
Municipality. In tho eastmost end of Aditvar -ward are two horse 
dealers, and veterinary stables where horses are imported, exchanged, 
and sold. There is also a grass market in a building Imowii as 
Durjansing’s Pdga or the horse lines of Dui-jansing a Rajimt cavalry 
officer. Among the mixed dwellers in Adit\’dr ward a few are Brdhmnns 
and most arc of the different craftsmen classes. Tho leading streets 
are broad, especially in the Moti Chauk or Pearl Square, which is the 
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Chftpt^f XIV. -itftvt in fk. city. n-!tl, bmi/I jiavryl /oofimJlii, tl.o .ohons 

J‘hrff tuny on ni.- raif ntnl carringf riw/l, TJif con‘!>.'TOint'v of 

pxW ; (IcTri- nlmtulnm-f of water, mid fhcronrc nnilcr- 
fvoTi'l t «i'iK Jiir and Mirfar.- draiiH for //wW nafor. Still 

t!i.- v.'.ml i» not lnaUliy. The banfciny finii« aro kiiM to bo on the 
•«* d.'liij.', dm* to lh*> (towmiiif lit iiiiiTii’y oidi-r .fpinn, the greater 

',ifi tv nf !nvi'-t!i!> lit in Ouvcrntiifiit lf)an«t or Mviiig'i bank, and the 
feifrii'tl'in of ^t«rr« rtey to (•ilvor. tilhi'r tradi^ mid crafts ilmirish. 
Till' ihi.f obJeitHt.f Aditvor v.nrd ote riia-lke*- Mnni<ioii (20), the 
.immtklifttut i.r 5lM‘tiji;,")i'm‘-‘ |S), tliu .Imiin or riiblic 
?'!<' i!‘e fill, r.ivl St/tii.’*!ni:r’i blliph' (tlij. 

fiiiiiK'h U'nid. 0’«l y.ird'»by witli an isri*a of lo-i.ftOO square 
j. ar>N lifid ."'tti.'i j» I id'v tafci s it» name from tlio go*! fianv'Ii. The 
niihl tt'a< foutidid in .lii.tjipint dtiriiig the rule of the 

>-''i>‘nt!i IV >hn-nSanti MrMlmtrilv (l77-l-17t>.V). Tlichoum in Cono*'h 
ward an- jVsv i-sirjit lliii'^e fronting the innin street*- Iinving 

mU'ir rlori vi. Till’ i>.iqile nre of low i-asto, labniirtri, iirtirnn«. 
’ilio. io!:Ui r-, r-iqi* liters, coirb-bniltli'i'*. ba»l;i't'iniikorj?. and the like. 
Thi-ibi-f tjnib' r •■•t,r«‘i of Vis.tm nri* in tiiiu>-Mb wnnl. Tt bus no 
(ifliiT indii'itri'-'iindnnslioj’.. Tin* stret-t- in (iancdi ward are broad, 
tin- l.iii'- narrow but itraightfr iban in ollu-r iiar1-> of the city, and 
all nr.- in> lall.-il or«..indtd mid kipt clwin. ’flu- i-oni-i'nmic'y is- good, 
imt tin* ward tlioiigli j)m-i>-roiis ii ev>nii> ittitivi-ly iinbcoltliy. Its 
objiil'i nr.*: till' Dulyn or Itw-king .Miiriiti's Ti-mjdc (11), mid the 
Hagdi Xiigolia wliorc a fntr i** bold cm iS'iigiwndiini or llic Cobm's 
Fifth in iV/;)iir.»n or .liily».\iig«<-l. 

t'/'.it. ■Wlitni'nnl.SCO yard*. byS 10, with nn invn of 105,000 sqmire y.arrls 

imd -I lOS jHoplo, originally calli'd Giirnviir nr Tlinirdiiy ward, was 
founded bv .Fivi'ijipanl Kba-givdli* in tbo timo of (bo Ihiitl I’csbwa 
Jlabiji Ibijirilv (1740-I70I), It rontinntd to bo rnllod Gunixiir until 
a loinplo Will Imilt to VcWl tin* I.orrl of Di-nions, The iiniin Mrcct 
of Votcil wnid is nmntliorly continuation of iho innin ntnyt of Ailitvtir 
mill is like it in constnii-tion. Tin* boiisof, arc c*lc»‘-i'ly built with upper 
ston*>>, Ibo lowc'r being ii-ed iis shops niid the iijijK-r as dwellings. 
I’lio cliief siuipkot'jK'r* nn* Jinirnrs originally saddle-niafccrs. or 
Tdiiibats that is <-oiiiK*raini(bs. Tlio best golclsinitlis of Poona live* in 
Vt'titi w-iird, Kilchis or ninrlcel-gaitloners wlio deal in fruit mid 
vegctnbb-s have a quarter of the wnrd, Ilhangars or slicplicnls have 
' niiQlIicr, and jiotlcrs a third, and there are a few flower sellers, 

Giijiiriit brass and eoiqicr dealers, and Moinin nnd other ilusalinnn 
silk weavers and t-pjiiners. Jlosl of tbo craftsinen's houses have 
no iqqier storey. _ Velitl wanl is on a liigh level and is licaltliy. 
The water supply is less pleutifiil than in low-lying wunis but it js 
not snintv, and (bo conservancy is good. TJio leading roads arc 
broad inetnllcd tlioroiiglifarcs and the lanes aVo broader nnd 
slvaigbter tbrni in other parts. At the south of tliis waixl three 
nimiBioiiB hn\n heen built by three Bombay mcrcliauts, Ndnn 
Shimkurshot, KcslinA-ii Witik, mid Triinbnkp Vclji. Lately 
Trimhakji’a house has bcenbought by flic Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel and turned into a mission house and school under the 
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mnnagcmont of nussionarics of the Society of St. John the Evangelist. 

litllo colon}’’ of Native Christians- lives in and. round this 
mission-house. Yctal ward has jirospered diu-ing the past, thirty' 
years. A vcgctahle, meat, and fuel mni-kot is hold daily. Its ohjects 
are : Shvi Panisndth’s Jam temple (25), Vctiira temple (37), the 
Mission IIouso, and the Riljc Btlgshor’s Ttdtya. 

Ganj or Store Ward, 900 yards bjr 450, with an area of 405,000 
square yards and 4909 people, takes its name from hu'V’ing been tho 
chief salt store in the city. Most of the houses have only one 
storey and belong to the poorer classes of eraftsmen and luhoiircrs, 
^foniin silk-weavers, Siili cotton- weavers, Koshti spinners and 
weaver.'!, Kunbi Joshis or fortune-lcllors, Tumbdivales or Baii'ilgis 
who change small metal pots for old clothes) Ling/iyat and hraraflia 
Ddlvalas or pulse-makers and salt-.<!cllors, n few Sangar wool-weavers 
and fclt-mukors, tanners of the Chdmbhilr Snltangav and Dhov 
cla.<!.'ie8, and some Pardeshi masons or Gavandis. GanJ ward is 
healthy, the conservancy is good, and tho water supply though not 
abundant is not scanty. It is a prosperous ward though almost the 
whole people ai-c low class. It has no object of interest. 

Muzafurjang Wurd, 300 yards by seventy-five, with an area of 
23,000 square yards and jjincty jieoplc, is the smallest ward in the 
city. It is inueh like Ghorpsido’s ward. It takes its name from its 
founder Jluzafarjang who is said to have been a loading captain 
under one of the CthoriJades. 

Gliorpado'a Ward, 900 yards by 725, with an area of 055,000 
square yni-cls and 1 139 peopie, was e.stablishctl by ilaloji Rrtje Blionslo 
Gliorpadc in tho time of tlic seventh Pe.shwn Saviii Jladhavi-ilv (177-1- 
1795) and called by the founder's surname. It was originally occupied 
by Ghoiqjadc's cavalry. It is now occupied by do.’ilers in skins and 
hides, tniincr.s, shoemakers, husbandmen, and poor Alusalin.-lus. It is 
the poorest w.n'd in the city. The houses arc mostly ground-floor huts. 
Tho roads are not regular though broad, tlic watcr-siqjply is scanty, 
and the consorviincy arrangements arc fair. It is not prosperous. 
The Gliorpadc famify once liad a largo mansion in this ward but it 
has fallen to i-uin and been pulled down. It has no object of 
interest. 

Shnnv.4r or Saturday Ward, 750 yards by 600, with an area 
of 445,000 square yards and 7780 people, was founded about tho 
close of the seventeenth century by the HCmsalnulns and named 
JIurchndilbiid. As the west end and airiest part of tho city it rose to 
importance imderthc eighth or last Peshwa Bajirilv (1796-1817) when 
many Brahmans built house.s in it. Tho houses arc coiufortnblo, upper- 
storeyed, strongly made buildings, with more or less large enclosures. 
There aro no shops, Tho pooiilo ni-o chiefly rich high-class Brithraans, 
some the descendants of old families of position, others of families 
who have risen to position and iveulth in the service of tho British 
Government. The chief vegetable and fruit market of Poona, tho 
Mandui, is hold in )ShanvMr ward on tho border of Kasha wai-d in tho 
open ground in front of the Shauvar Palace, also called tho old Palace, 
tho state residence of tho Peshwas (1 760-1817). This w’as styled tho 
Old Palace to distinguish it from tho now or later built palace in 
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Rtiflliviir ward. Tlio whole Shnnrtlr ward has underground sowers 
in . fair ortlur, nnd the general oonsorrnnej of the ward is excellent. 
Still, especially in the cold wo.nthor, it is feverish perhap.9 owing to 
its trees tind il.s nearness to the river. Its objects are : Slianvdr\'iSdn, 
(lie OH I’lilncc which was burnt in 1825 and is now (ho head- 
quarters of the police (32), the ilandai the chief markci-plaeo of 
the city, OinlcArcalivar’s temple (23), narihareshvar’s temple, Amrit- 
cshvnr's temple (2), ShanvAr Slnruti’s temple, the Pdnjarpol or 
Animal Iloino (4), and eighteen family mansions.' 

NArdyAn Ward, 1130 yawls by 325, with an urea of 375,000 
sqnnro yui-ds and 35G3 people, is the westmosfc ward in the city on the 
rh'crsidc. The ward was fdtmded during the time of the fifth 
I’cahwa JIArAyanrAv RallAl (1773), hud named after him. The 
streets arc broad. Its wcstcni position made it a great rice centre. 
HiirwAr Yanis sought for houses tind gradually brought all the 
MAvlis or lVe.st Poona rico growers under tlicir power. The Harwari 
houses are ill-built, low, and badly aired, and the ground floor fronts 
arc used us shops. The rest of the people of NArAynn ward are 
. husbandmen, labourers, and shepherds. The soulh-cnsl quarter, 
fdiich iB'.'Cpllcd Dollcur Ali, is held by BrAhmuns -who have largo 
■•oriolosiircs and w'ell built houses. It is a popular quarter and many 
houses have lately boon built by Poona Brfihmans. The original 
JIurwAri rice market has declined. Tho streets arc metalled and the 
consorvanoy is fair. The west is not so well prodded with pubhb 
cisterns ns* tho oust, but almost every house has its well of whole- 
some wafer. As a whole KurAyan woitl is healthy and prosperous. 
Its objects arc ^fodiclia Ganpali’s temple, jMnliclia Ganputi’s temple^ 
Ashtabhuju or the Eight-amed goddess’s temple, the Gaikwar’s 
mansion, and MAnkeshvar’s Yislmu. 

Sadasbiv "Ward, 1800 j-ards by 1275, with an area of 2,275,000 
square joirds and 83G6 people, was founded by SadfisbivrAv Bhau, 
cousin of the third Peshwa BiilAji BAjirfiv (1740 - 17C1) on tho site 
of a garden called Hapur. Tho people of SadAshir ward are chiefly 
Brahmans and there are some large well built or lodgings for 
tho use of tho poorer Hasses who oro chiefly paid or hired bouse 
servants. The bouses arc tho boat built residences in tbo city two or 
more storeys bigb and caebin an enclosure. Tlio Brdbmnns in this 
quarter are oitber political pens ioners or retired Government servants. 
A few arc monoylondors. YPTicn founded this ward was occupied by 
tho military, tho streets are consequently broad and tho thoroughfares 
laid out in regular squares. Tho Peshwas’ state prisoners were 
kept in this ward under the charge of tho military force of which 
SndAsHvrAv Bhau, the founder of tho ward, was the first commander. 
Under tho eighth or lost Peshwa BAjirAv (1796 - 1817) the SadAshiv 
ward stretched to Parvati and was the most populous part of the 
city. It declined with tho rcinoval of the MarAtha soldiery and tho 
market disappeared. SadAshiv ward has the bestkept and best mnilR 
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roads in the cilj'. It hns underground sewers for sullage and rain 
water, a plentiful water supply, and a good conservancy. It is not so 
hculthj’' as it ought to bo, perhaps from the richness with which some 
of the gardens are manured. Of late years Saddshiv ward has 
become popular and many good houses have been built. Part of 
Soddshiv ward is colled Noa-j or new bocauso it was built after Poona 
passed to the British. Its people are husbandmen, shoemakers, and 
Mdngs. It has some timber fuel and grass stores.. The felling of 
old mansions was at one time a trade in which several people made 
fortunes. Its objects of interests are : the LakdiPul or "Wooden bridge 
now of stone, \'’ithoba’s Murlidhar’s and Harsoba’s temples (19), 
Khajina "Vihir, Ndnn FadnaAos’ cisterhs and water-load, Tishrdmbiig 
mansion partly destroyed by.fire'iii May 1879 (^lO), the Pratinidlii’s 
mansion or Got, Sot}'a Hljinsoba’s tcmplo, the Sassoon Infirm 
asylum (30), Parvati lake (91), Turqunnd's garden-house where Mr. 
Turquand of the Civil Service committed suicide, and Ndna Fadnavis* 
gai'dcn. 

Budhvdr Ward, 460 yards bj' 400, with an urea of 185,000 square 
yards and 6083 people, is the heart of Poona city. It was founded 
by the Emperor Amung/eb in 1690 ond was first - colled "Jlalmjdbfid’.'' 
It was afterwords peoified by Govind Shivrdm KhdsgivSle in tlie'tifnc' 
of the fourth Peshwa Madlinwao BaUnl (1761- 1772 ). It is the most 
peopled port of the city and hns several retail markets. The streets 
were once very narrow but of late years the leading thoroughfares 
have boon widened. The houses are closely built and have one or 
two upper storeys. The ground floor fronts ns olscwhoro arc let 
for shops, the back parts and upper rooms being private dwellings. 
Beginning from tlio north end of the ward, the first section of the 
mom sti’oet contains grocers’ and scent-sellers’ or Gandhis’ shops. 
Near the site of the BudhvAr Palace (9),wliich was destroyed by fire in 
May 1879, are shops of flower-sellers, stationci-s, anddruggists. N’oar 
the Ttilsi Bdg (37) or Basil Garden end of the street a bunding in the 
centre of the street, called the KoWil Chfivdi (15) was the chief police 
office in the Peshwds’ time. The building has been sold by Govern- 
ment and is now used as a vegetable market. The street running 
cast and -u-est by the site of the Budhvdr Pnlnco contains on the west 
Hindu confectioners’ shops, and, further on, snuff-makers’ petty grain- 
dealers’ and flour-sellers’ shops. The eastern section contains a few 
silk •weavers who dress ornaments and trinkets in siUt, ond the leading 
cloth morchonts or Shimpis of the city who chiefly sell the produce of 
local hand-looms. The street is called Kdpad Ali or Cloth Bow. It 
onco had n well-built pavement and long lines of platforms in the centre 
on which shops wore laid out and a market was hold daily called the Men 
Bazdr or Settled Market. Tho Budlivdrvddo or Wednesday PalaM (9), 
the favourite residence of tho last Peshwa (1796-1817), stood in the 
centre of this ward and contained all tho leading local revenue, police, 
and judicial offices. In tho corner nearest Uio cross streets was tho 
Native General Library and Clock Tower presented to the city by tho 
chief of "Vinchur in commemoration of tho visit of H.B.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh to India in 1872. Tho palace, as well as the Library 
and tho Vinchur Clock Tower, were destroyed by nn incendiary on the 
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jiiclif of Iho of iln}’ 18/ £). As it contains iLo Anandodbhar (3) 
Dnlvnnt tlicntrcs ns irell as the chief business centres, 

• Dndhvar ward m n fnvourifo resort in the aflonioons and evenings. 
TJio people of Jliulhv/lr ward arc cxtrcnioly iuixc/1 all being* traders and 
voll-to-do. The wnter-suppl 3 ' is plentiful, the streets have under- 
ground sowers and side channels for rain drainage, and the conser- 
vancy is good. It is hcidtliy and prosperous though the population 
is thick and the houses aro badly aired. Its chief objects are : Belbdg 
temple (G), Ilhfmgrn Mnruti’s temple, the KotviSl Ohnvdi (15), 
Tdmbdi. Jogoshvavi’s temple (35), KfilfJogcshvnri’s temple, llhanfiU 
Ildul*Hicmpl(<,?[oro])aDd<hi'B mansion (1C), Bliidc’s innnsio'h,Dliam- 
dhnre’s innnsion, Tlinlf c's Barn’s temple, /rad P.tsodj-n lilnruti’s temple. 

Shuknivar M'ard, 1750 yards by 050, with nn area of 955,000 
square j-nrils and 1-J,I37 people, was establislicd by Jivujipiint KliAs- 
giv/llo in the time of the third Pcsinvn Bitlftji Bdjirdj' (1740-1761). 
Jivjtjipnnt, us Jcofral or police head of Poona, for many j'cars 
exercised groat magisterial and revenue powers. lie is said to 
have been intelligent and able and to have token much interest in the 
ivclfarc of tlic city. Me founded Bovcrnl TvardB, rcgidivtcd public 
mnrkct.s nnd places of amusement, and did mucb to furtlier the 
prosporil y nnd welfare of the people of Poona. Sliukravdr is tbc largest 
•ward in tlio city both in area nnd population. The houses in 
tiio Icncling parts arc uppor-storoj’cd, roomy, nnd substantial. Tho 
houses of tho poorer dosses, in tho back and distant parts, have 
only one floor but they arc not closely built nnd arc comparatively 
roomy. Tho people arc most mixed, belonging to all castes nnd in 
every* condition of life, from tbo Pant Saebiv of Bhor nBrnhman chief, 
to tho day-labourer. Jivnjipnnt Klidsgiv'dlo, the Kotvdl of Poona 
and tlio founder of tho w'ard, left n residence with n largo garden and 
temple attached to it. Beginning from bis residence, which is at the 
north-west end of tho ward, the main street runs south, nnd passes 
through lines of dwellings of rich Brahmans to tho site of tho Shukra- 
vfir Pulnco (33) which was pulled down about 1820 nnd tbc Peshwa’s 
Tdlimkhdna or gymnasium where are now the municipal office, nnd 
tho dispensary established in 1801 by Kbdn Bnhi'tdur Pestanji Sor.ibj 
a PArsi gcntlom nn of Poona. Further south tho street passes by tho 
Pont Sndhiv’s mansion nnd Pjtnse’s mansion to the Oity Jail (10) -which 
was the Iioad-quorfors of tho Peshwa’s artillery* of which the P/fnses 
hod charge. "IF est of tho street is the Xitmnthi quarter occupied 
chiefly by people of Knmdtbi or Telugu castes, who, in tho Peshwn’s 
time, wore domestic servants of the leading Brahmans nnd hlanitha 
grandees. Beyond Kdmdthipurn tho street posses through houses 
belonging to Mnrdtha husbandmen nnd Hativo Christians, The east 
street of Shukrovdr runs paroUel to tlio main street and borders on 
tho Aditvdr ward. At tho north end of it is a largo retail grain 
market; further south is Shimpi row hold by Shimpi cloth- 
merchnnts. Behind the main houses on the east is the Hattiithdna or 
elephants’ stable, now fiUed with the huts of Chdmbhdrs. Further 
to tho south are tho AlMg or mfontry lines occupied chiefly bv 
labourers. Further north-OMt, along the main street, was tho old 
Gddilcbdnn or Pesh-wds stabras, now occupied by dwollin 
Further still is the residence of tho late H^nndrdm Sundoqi 
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enterprising and intelligent Pardeslii KnnibhAr, Trlio had a large 
share in the early - municipal management of Poona eity after 
it came under the British Govornraent. Further is the Ohaudhari’s 
luansion and then a quarter occupied by a small colonj’- of Pardeshi 
potters wlio oitlier tvork as labouring masons or take jobs as 
contractors. At the south end of this street is tho house of Mr. 
Bhitu hlnnsAriim, another enterprising and active Pardeshi potter, 
ndio has amassed a fortune as a contractor in the Goycrnnicnt 
Public "Works Bopartincnt, and is a Jlunicqjal Commissioner for tho 
city of Poona. Beyond this are tho Malirada and the Jhagdevdda 
quarters '■occupied by Kunbis' and husbandmen. Tho leading^ i»ads 
of Shiikravdr n-anl arc broad, straight, and ihotalled. The. lanes 
are narrow and crooked but have latteidy been all levelled and 
sanded and thromi open •whore thc 3 ' were previously closed. Tho 
water supplj’ is abundant and tho conservanej' good. Shukrnvdr 
is ono of tho healthiest quartci'S of tho citj’’ and is prosperous and 
nourishing. Its objects of interest arc : the Tulsi Biig or Basil Garden 
(36), Lakadkli.-lna, Kiila Hand or the Black cistern, Buvankhaiu, 
Ilsliucshvnr’s temple (28), tlio Peshwa’s Gjimiasium now tbc municipal 
oiHcc and disponsar}', tlio Oitj’ Jail (10), Pant Saohiv's palace, Chaud- 
liari’s mansion, Nandrnm Sundarji’s mansion, Bhdu Mansiirilm’’B 
residence, the Uirabdg or Town llall and garden, and n tcinpld’’ of 
Piirasndth. 

Tho chief streets run north and south. Tho three loading 
st roots are the Ganj, Gancsli, and Jlangalvdr street; the VotAl, 
Aditvdr, and Kasba street; and the Shukravnr and Budhvdr street. 
All of those are broad metalled roads with Btono-buill slab-covered 
side-gutters. "When metalled roads were first mode, a convenient 
width, varj'iiig from eighteen to twciitj'-four feet, was taken for 
tho clear carriage roadway, and spaocs meant for footimths woro 
left on the sides. These, before munieijial times, wore encroached 
on by house-owners or covered with low unsightlj^ verandas with 
sloping tiled roofs. No through streets run east and west, and tho 
broken- streets of which there arc some, have also been encroached 
on and narrowed by veranda-building. It has been ono of tho chief 
aims of the hlunicipality to widen the streets and open them as 
opporlunity offers. Mucli lias been done in this vaj’’, but a great deal 
romains to be done. Tho streets arc generally of irregular width and 
winding. AVhero they have not been encroached on, the streets ^ 
the nfcwer parts of the citj', as in tho Biistia Niina and Saddshiv 
wards, are broad, straight, and rogularlj' laid out. The handsomest 
street in the city is the hloti-chauk or Pearl Square in Aditvdr ward. 
Between lines of closely built high buildings this street has a' 
cnriiago-waj’' twenty-four feet wide in tho centre, then covered 
gutters throe feet wide on each side, and next paved footpaths 
fifteen feet wide, raised about a foot above tho carriage-woj'. the 

streets in tho city have metalled carriage roads, varying from sixteen 
to forty feet in breadth, and side-gutters covoro^ith slabs where 
the trafiie is great and open in other places. "Wiierc available tho 
spaces between tho gutters and tho lines of houses have been and are 
being planted with trees and laid out in gravelled walks, iho oity 
has now thirty-two miles of metalled road. Tho lanes vary m 
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breadth from six to sixteen feet. They are crooked and used to have 
ninny ups and downs. They have lately been levelled and gravelled 
and, wJioi-o possible, wldenetl and opened. Tie srhole length of 
lnne.s within city limits is fourteen miles. Under the MarAthiis 
some of the streets and lanes were paved, the pavement sloping from 
the houses to the cculrc which formed a gutter for storm-water during 
the rains. The centres of the broadoi' thoroughfares ns^ then to 
occupied by lines ol stalls on raised platforms. Almost every street 
and lane had gates which were closed at night. Tho pavement, 
shoji-platforms, gates, and other obstructions have now been removed 
and tho ventilation of tho city improved. Tho streets are now 
named, swept elcan once a day, watered during tho dry weather to 
lay the dust, and on dark nights h'ghted with 672 kerosino lamps. 


Briilgcs. Poona City has tho 3Iuthn river on tho west and north. The oldest 

crossing of tho 3ruthn is bj' tho Kumbhdr Ves Ulmran or Potters’ 
Giito Causeway in Kusbaw'urd, near the younger Shiiildi Salla’s tomb 
(31) and about GOO yards above the railway bridge. The Mor&tha 
causeway gave way soon after tho beginning of British rule and was 
renewed between. 1835 and 1840 at a cost of about £3000 
(Rs. 30,000) partly met by Goveminont and partly by contributions. 
The cnusQwny, which is of solid stone mosonry, is 235 yards long 
and seven yards broad. It has twelve nin^feet sluices which ore 
closed in tho dry season to store water. During floods tho causeway 
is covered imd iinpnssnbla At tho north-west end of the city, 
about a mile and u quarter above tho Potters’ Gate dam, tho Maratna 
wooden bridge' across the JIuthn gave way in 1840 ond was 
replaced by n stone and brick masonry bridge which is still known 
ns tho Lalcdi or wooden bridge. Tho present brid^ has nine forty- 
cight-fcot arches built of brick on stono piers which have sharp ent- 
waters to break the force of tho floods. Largo round holes are made 
high up on the spandrels botiveontho arches through which ■water passes 
dui'ing tho highest floods. Tho roadway over the bridge is eighteen 
feet wide. The bridge cost £4700 (lls. 47,000) of which Government 

E nid £3600 (Rs. 30,000). Before the railnny was made the Lnkdi 
ridge was tho outlet to Bombay and enraed much traffic. is 
still largely used chiefly in bringing supplies of wood ond provisions 
into the city. Tho second ond chief bridge over the Muthn is the 
Wollesloy Bridge named after General Arthur 'Wellesley in 
houom- of his Deccan viotorios. Tho old bridge was built in 
1830 entirely of wood. In 1839 it was replaced by a strong 
masonry bridge at a cost of £11,093 (Rs. 1,10,930), and a fresh 
bridge was built also of stone in 1876, The bridge keeps its oricinol 
name of Wellesley or Vasli in ITorstthi. Tho HAgjhari stream 
' 'Which posses through the dty from the south is crossed by six 
bridges. Beginning from the north, the J alidt or Toll bridge of cut- 
etono masonry with three twelve-feet "wide vents, twenly-four yards 
• long and with a rondwoy of twenty feet, joins the Ulangalvilr and 
Somvar wards on tho oast or right bank with tho Rosba ward on the 
west or left bunk. It was built by tho British Government betwonn 
1836 and 1840. It is called the Toll bridge because it is on fho sMo 
-of tho Peshwds’ chief toll. About four hundred yards south 
'the Somvdi'Rdstia and Nydhdl wards on the east with Aditi'dr f 
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on the wcstj is llio DAruvJSln’s bridge, the largest across the Ndgjhari, 
of cul -stone ninsonry lift j'-oight yards long and over tbirty-t>vo feet 
broad, with four twolvc-fcct. vents. It was built by the Municipality 
in 1870 at a cost of i^luOO (119.15,000). It gets its. name from 
being.ncar the firowork-inalccrs’ quarter. About 300 yards south of 
Duruvala’s bridge, joining Gancsli ward with Riistiu M'ard, a foot- 
bridge called the Pdrsi bridge, a stone cansewav impassable in floods, 
is six feet wide and has three iivo-fcot. vents. It was built in 1830 
by the family of the Parsi high-priest or Dastur. About 150 yards 
south of the Piirsi bridge, the Qaiiosh ward bridge, of cut-stonc with 
twouty-feet roadway and three arches of sixteen feet each, .joins 
the Ganesh and ifiina wards. It was built by the Jlritish 
Goveminent in 1835. About 400 yards south of Ganesh ward 
bridge the Burud or Basket makers' bridge, of cut stone' masonry 
with eighteon-fcct roadway and four nine-feet nrclics, joins the south 
end of Aditviir wanl on the west to Bliavtini wlird on the cast. It 
takes its name from the baskot-inakcrR in whoso quarter itlics. It was 
built by a Bndhdi or Uj>por Indian carpenter between 1810 and 1846 
ns a work of charity. About 300 j'ards south of the Bunid’s bridge, 
Glinsheti’s bridge, of solid stone ninsonrj', twenty feet broad and 
with three cighlcen-fcef arches, joins BhaVidni ward on the east with 
Ganj and Vctal wards on the west. It was built as a work of 
charity in 1813 at cost of £180 (Bs. 1800) by a dancin^girl 
named Ghasheti. The JIunik stream, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the city, is crossed by three bridges. Bcgiiming from 
the nortli, about "loO yards from its meeting with tlio NAgjhari, 
wliorc the bed of (ho Jlanik i.s at times iinpabsablo from backwater 
from the river, tlio llulalkhor bridge, a massive masonry structure 
sixty-eight yards long and eighteen feet wide with three live-feet 
vents, joins the SoimAr ward on the south with the Ilallilkhor section 
of the Mangalviir ward on the north. It was built by the British 
Government between 183.5 and 1810. About 500 yanls in a direct 
lino south-east of the Ilaltilkor bridge is (ho Gosdn bridge. It 
is a double ma-sonry bridge, both portions skew to the lino of the 
stream, of two single arches of twenty-two feet span, the roadway over 
the one being twenty-four and over tho other thirty-two foot wide. 
It wn.s built in 1 87(1 63 ' (he Municij)nlit 3 ' at a cost of £300 (Bs. 3000). 
About 350 J’ards south of the GosAvi bridge, tho Blmtti Gate bridge, 
a small etdvert of two seven-feet vent.s, opens Btistia ward into tho 
Civil Ijincs quarters. It was built bj' a public works contractor in 
1845 and took its namo from tho brick and lilo kilns near it. 

Tho municipal statements divide tho houses of the citj' into five 
classes : large mansions or vudnn, now rarclj’ built and becoming 
fewer costing £.2000 to £G 000 (Rs. 20,000 - 00 , 000 ) to build and’ 
£ 5(0 £7 10«. (Rb. 50 - 75) a month to rent; second class bouses, 
of wliich tho number is growing, costing £800 to £1500 (Rs. 8000 - 
15,000) to build and £2 to £4 (Rs. 20 - 40) a month to rent; 
third class housc.s, of which (ho nuinbor is growing, costing 
£100 to £300 (Rs. 1000 - 3000) to build and Os. to £1 (Rs.d- 
10) a month to rent; fourth class houso-s costing £20 to £50 
(Rs, 200 -500) to build and 2ff. to 4 a. (Re.1-2) a month to rent; 
and fifth class houses or huts costing £2 to £5 (Rs. 20 - 50) to" 
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Poona houses linvo little beauty or ornament; cr’en the finest are 
plain, innssis-e, and monotonous. The {ilinth is of close-joined blocks 
■ of polished stone. The posts and beams are mnssirc but short. The 
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wanted it is secured bv two or three rows of wooden pUlnrs joined 
together by ornamental o"cc-shnped eusped and fluted rvooden false 
nrehes. Tiio pillars, wliidi .generally ^ring from a earved stone or 
wood pedestal, hare shafts enn-od in iho cypress or suru style and 
lotiis-shimcd capitals. TJio^ coves arc generally ornamented with 
ean-cfl plank facings and project boldly from the walls. The roofs 
are either lorraccd or coTCr^ with flat tiles. The staircases are in the 
walls, and are narrow and dark At present in house-building more 
attention is;«ndto light and air, the staircases aro improv^ and 
ornamental iron or wood ^ngs are coming into use for balconies, 
landings, and staircases. Most houses stand on stone pLnths Thov 
nro generally wooden frames filled with brick or mud and coS 
with a tiled roof. Some nro substnnlinlly built of brick and L^e 
others nro wholly oi bnck and mud. The centre rooms are genernll w 
dark and dose, but the upper storeys are airy and w^ h'ghted ' 
walls of some are painted with Purdnik war scenes and deities’ 
houses of the better-off have two /md somo have three to siv " 
ono of which is the cook-room or aayampdk-gUar, another if 
ono to spare is set apart ns the god-room or devghar one nr 
used for Bleeping, ono large room as the mdjghar for dining and 
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and one, which, is generally open on one side, ns a reception room or osri. 
Most of Iho rooms are badly aired. IIoubcs of this class rarely 
have upper storeys. Their long slopes of tiled roofs and low slender 
wooden posts give them a mean poverty-stricken look. Middle-class 
houses have generally an upper floor over part of tho basement. 
Ojicn spaces or yards colled diigans arc loft in front and behind. 
Sometimes, over tho entrance gate, is a hall or divdnkhdna which is 
used on great days and fnmilj' ceremonies. Under this hull stables, 
cattlo-shods, and privies, open on tho road. Each house has 
generally a well, and sets apart tho room nearest the well for 
cooldng, and the next room for dining. A room is set apart 
for tho women of the liousc and tho front room is used for visitors. 
Tho side-rooms arc used as god-rooms and store-rooms. The upper 
rooms, which are well aired, servo us sleeping rooms. Tho centre 
rooms on the ground floor nro generally ill-uircd and so dark that, 
even by day, lights have to bo used during meals. The walls and 
floors are cowdunged or mud-wushed and kept clean. The houses of 
the upper classes arc uppor-storoj’cd in two or three quadrangles or 
clmiks surrounded by rooms. The paved back quadrangles, where 
there is generally a well, nro used for wnsliing and bathing. Tho 
distribution and general arrangement of the rooms is the some ns in 
middle-class houses. The open rooms on tho basement near tho 
entrance arc used as stables, cattle-sheds, and seiwnnts’ rooms. Almost 
every Hindu house, from the poorest Imt to the richest mansion, has a 
few plants near it among wliicU tlic sacred basil or tuhi is the most 
prominent and stands in an ornamental carlhon pot on a stone, or 
cement pedestal. Near tho place where the waste water gatliors nro 
generally a few plantain trees or a small bed of dhi or cnlndiums ns 
they are believed to suck in and to clean stagnant water. Tho Iiouscs 
of tho poorer classes have gonernlly one room eight to ton feet square 
with a small door shaded by an open veranda four to six feet wide, a 
part of which is enclosed for a bath-room or nhdni. 

Tho earliest record of Poona population is for 1780 when it is 
roughly estimated to liavo numbered 150,000 souls. During the 
eight years (179G-1803) of unrest in tho beginning of BiiiirAv II.'s 
reign, the population fell considerably, chiefly through the depre- 
dations of DnulatrAv Sindia his faUior-in-lnw Snrjor.Av Glhiltgc and 
YashvantrAv IloUcnr, and theg rent scarcity of 1803. At tho beginning 
of British rulo tho csliraatod population varied from 110,000 to 
160,000 ; and in 1825 Bishop Hebor puts doum tho number at 
125,000. Tho first reliable record is for 1851 when it numbered 
73,209. Tho opening of tho railway in 185G raised tho number 
to 80,000 in 1804, and since then there has boon a steady advance 
to 90,430 in 1872 and 99,622 in 1881.^ Of tlic 1872 total, 80,800 
wore Hindus (including 587 Jains), 0013 MusalmAns, 262 Christians, 
and 3G1 Others. Of tho 1881 total 87,874 wore Hindus, 10,619 
MusalmAns, 562 Christians, 20G Pdrsis, and 4G1 Others. 

Priests numbering 1062 are mostly Hindus and a few Musalmans. 
Tho Hindu priests, who are almost all Brdhmans live mostly in 

1 Tlio figures for 1872 and 1881 do not iiiclndo tlio popniation of Foona and Eirkco 
cantonments whicli was 28,450 in 1872 nnd 37,381 in 1881. 
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JWIiinnn gujirtera in tlic Budhviir, Ifasba, Njiriiynn, SndAsliiv, 
fiintnrtir, and Shukrimir pellin ; but Uio -most pojxtlar wards are 
Ibo .MiwldsbiV nncl Shukmvdr prihx. Most of them arc brrodifary 
prJi'flta and are fairly ol^ but not eo well off as they were some 
lifty year* ago. Of laic fbey do not command respect, and crave 
favour and cringe for xiatronnga Tlieir number is falling off, and 
only one or two incmbera of priestly families take to priesthood. 
Tliey nro (lirifly, wcll-bohnvcd and slircwd, but ratlicr imc. Their 
wives mind the house and do no other w'ork. They send their hoys 
to sehobl, and as priesthood docs not pay them much, some of them 
tench their boys J'higlish. Like nindu priests, ilusalmiin priests 
arc not niiieb resjKJcted, and arc fairly off. Besides Hindu and 
Jilusnlindii priests there is one Pdrsi i)ries*t, who is rcq>octcd well-paid 
and is comfortably off. 

Lnwj'orB numbering 126, of whom ninety-six hold snnarlg or 
certificates and thirty are nllow'cd to plead without ganads, arc mostly 
Brtllnnnns. They nro wcU-bolinvcd, respectable, shrewd, and tdirifty. 
Most of thorn nro men of means and lend money. Their wives do 
the house work generally with the help of servants, and their hoys 
go to school and learn English. 

Government semmts live in all parts of the tow-n. They are 
Brdhmuns, rrnhhu.s, MnoSthds, Hindus of other castes, MusalmSns, 
Piirsis, Christinns, and Jews. Of the Brtihmans Ohitpdvnns or 
Konknnustlis Dcshnsfhs'nnd Slienvis nro largely in Government 
Bcrvica Oliitptivnns came to Poona during the supremacy of the 
I’cshwAs who were themselves ChitpSvnns. Dcshaslhs nro old 
settlors, and Shonvis, most of whom arc Government dorks, are 
mostly ncw-coincrs. Somo-Br/lhinans hold liigli places in the revenue 
judicial and police brandies of the service, others are dorks, end a 
few messengers and constuhlcs. The Prahhus, who nro of two 
divisions Kiiyasths and Pdtdmis, are chiefly dorks and a few hold 
liigli rovcmio and judidnl posts. The Kdynsths came from the 
North Konkan during Mardtliu rule and some of them are sotfled 
in the town. Pdtdnlls mostly went from Bombay' with the English, 
and except a few are not pormaiicnlly Tsotflcd. The Manlthds are 
constables and mcs.songcrs and a few clerks. With the exception 
of a few who are clerks, IHndus of other castes are constables and 
messengers. The Miisalmfins are constables and messengers, a few am 
dorks, and some hold high posts. The Pdrsis Christians and Jews 
are mostly dorks. Of Govomment servants Hindus nro thrifty and 
others lovo good living and spend much of- their income. Of both 
Hindus and others only those in high position are able to save. 
Their wives do nothing but housework, and all but a few messengers 
and constables send their boys to school. 

Besides the Govomment medical officers and teachers of the Poona 
Medical School, Poona medical practitioners indude graduates in 
mcdicino, retired subordinate employes of the Government medical 
department, Hindu vaidtjas, and Musalmdn haTnms. The graduates 
ond pensioners of the medical department are_ Brahmans, Kamslthis, 
Mardthfis, Musalmfins, PArsia, and Christians. They presciibe 
European medioinos and a few of them keep dispensaries. They get 
fixed fees for visits ond charge separately for prescriptions dispensed in 
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tlioir dispensarioB. Except Kdmdtliis and MardthAs •wlio are more or 
less givea to drink, most of them, especially the graduates, ore hard- 
worWng thrift}' and rcspootahle. They got good practice and save. 
Their -wives do nothing but house -w'ork and they send their children 
to school. Vaidtjas or Hindu physicians arc mostly BrAhmans and 
live in the BrAhman quarter. They preseribo native drugs and 
are gonornlly colled to attend -women who often refuse to take 
English medicines. Haltims or HusohnAn physicians live in the 
MusalmAn quarter, and practise among MusalmAns. The vaidyas 
and hakims get no fixed fees and often bargain to euro a certain 
disease for a certain sum of money. The}' are fairly off end do not 
save much. Besides these regular doctors, thoro ore midwives 
and Vaidus or wandering drug-hawkers. The "Vaidus mostly came 
from the NizAin’s country and settled near Poona in the times of the 
PeshwAs. Except a few leading men, who study tlieir Sanskrit 
hooks -written on palm leaves, most of them receive oral instmetions, 
hawk di'Ugs in streets, and prescribe and bleed among the low 
classes. They hardly cam enough to maintain thomsDlvcs and are 
badly off. Besides minding tho house their wives hawk drugs and 
make and sell quartz powder for drawing traceries on house floors. 
They teach their boys their craft and do not send them to school. 

Landlords include indmddrs or estate-holders, largo landowners, 
and housc-o-wnors. Indmddrs are mostly BrAhmans and MarAthAs. 
Portly from tho number of dependants and partly from tho large 
sums they spend on marriages and other ceremonies men of this 
class, especially hlardthAs, aro badly off and most of them aro in 
'debt. They send their boys to school and some of them, especially 
BrAhmans, have risen to lugh posts in Go-remment sorvuco. Largo 
lando-wners are men of oil castes. They arc well-to-do and cducote 
their children chiefly for Government service and as pleaders. 
House-owners arc BrAlimans, GujarAt YAnis, Bohords, and hlusalmdns. 
For tho last twenty years houses ha-s'c been in great demand and 
house-building has become a popular form of investment. Like 
largo lando-wners they aro well-to-do and send their children to 
school. 

On account of its cheap li-ring, good climate, and tho facilities it 
affords in educating their chilt&cn, Poona is becoming a favourite 
place -with pensioners. There are about 240 civil and about 
250 military pensioners, tho civil pensioners living mostly in tho 
Sadushiv, ShonvAr, ShukravAr, and Bdstla wards and tho military 
pensioners mostly in tho RAstia, N Ann, and BhavAni wards. They wo 
well-behaved and thrift}', and most of them have some money which 
they lend on security. They take great care in educating their boys. 

Of 297 moneylenders the chief are BrAhmans, MArwAr and 
GujarAt YAnis, liv'ing mostly in tho SadAshiv, ShultravAr, Narnyan, 
BudlivAr, and Easba words. Bi'Ahmans lend money on the security 
of ornaments ; and GujarAt and MArwAr YAnis lend on credit and 
charge high rates of interest. They, especially GujorAt and MArwAr 
YAnis, are very shrewd and careful in burinscs. 

Moneychangers numbering 310 are chiefly Deshasth BrAhmans 
who live mostly in tho Shukrav'Ar, Kasha, RavivAr, and BliuvAui 
i> 8CC-.'J7 
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TTflrds. They sit by the roadside, buy copper coins on preminm 
from roiail sellers ond giro ci^per for c^yer coins without charge, 
^'hoy give small loans to retail dealers at heavy interest and are 
not^ very scrupulous in their dealings. They have their own little 
capital, got brisk business, but are not -well-to-do. They teach their 
boj'8 to road and write MnrJlthi. 


Crain Dtaltrs, Grain Dealers, including about fifteen brokers, number about 200 
and live mostly in the Bhavdni and Eann wards. ’ They belong to 
two classes wholesale and retail dealers. The wholesale defers 
numbering about forty nro chiefly Gujardt and MdrwArYdnis. They 
sometimes net as brokers, and arc hardworking, shrewd, and woU 
behaved. They ore rich, bringing large quantities of grain chiefly 
wheat and hdjri or spiked jnillct from Vdmbhori in Alunadnagar, 
Inrban and spiked millet from ShoMpur, and rice from the Msvals 
in the west of Poona ond from Kolydn in Thdna. Of KSO retail 
dealers 108 are Mardthds, forty-seven Mdrwdr Ydm's, and five 
Ling/lyats. They buy grain from wholesale dealers and brokers. 
They have no capital of their own ond have to borrow at nine to 
twelve per cent on the security of their stock. They are o^rly 
hardworking and thrifty, and have credit with moneylenders. Wives 
of "poor grain-dealers clean and winnow grain, arrange shops, and 
act as saleswomen. They tench their boys to read and write Jlnrlltlu. 
Vtgttail^ Vegetable Sellers including brokers number 652, chiefly Kdehis 

Sdtcri, judlis, living mostly in the Ravivdr, Kasba, Badhxlir, SbanrAr, 

Bhnvrfni, Vcfetl, Sliukravdr, Mangalrdr, Nana, and Saddshiv wards. 
The Kitohis came from Bundclkhond and Enjputdna. Yegetable- 
growers bring vegetables to the market and sell them to the retail 
dealers. Sometimes the retoil dealers buy the stoning crop and 
bring it to the mnilcet in required quantities. Besides the local 
business, brokers make large purohases for Bombay vegetable-dealers 
and send consignments of vegetables to Bombay on commisaon. As 
a class they are hnrdworldng, orderly, and thrifty. They are fairly 
off, and their women, who act as saleswomen, do more work than 
the mnp. They are not careful to send their children to school. 


Oroeerf. 


IBlk and Sutler 
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Grocers, including forty brokers, number T45 and belong to two 
classes wliolesnle and retail grocers, living chiefly in the Eavivdr, 
Vetil, irasbo, Budlivdr.Bhovdni, Somvdr, Ganesh, Ifdna, Shanvdr, and 
N&rdyaa rraids. Brokers and wholesale grocers are chiefly Lingayat 
-Yanis, and a few Gujarfit Ydnis and Mardthas. Eetail grocers are 
chiefly Gujardt Ydnis, a few being Lingdyat Ydnis, Mardtbds, ond 
Brdhmans. They deal in sugar, clarified butter, spices, honey, and 
salt. Pormorly salt was sold by a body of Lingdyat Ydnis, who 
lived in separate quarters calledUdithganj orthcsalt market. Brokcie 
and wholesale grocers are rich and retail grocers are well-to-do. 
They are hardworking, orderly, shrewd, and thrifty. In poor families, 
in the absence of men, women act as saleswomen. They send their 
boys to school. 

Milk and Butter Sellers numbering SIS are local Gavlis or 
cowherds, living chiefly in the Shnkravar, Saddshiv, Eavivdr Tfnahn 
Ndrdyan, and j^onvdr warfs. They are Lingdyats and Mardtli.ia’ 
They keep ton to twonty-fivo sho-buflalocs and about three or fo ' 
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cows. During the rainy season mnoh bnttor is Lronglifc by Maylis 
from the Mdvals or West Poona bills. Gavlis are idle, quarrelsome, 
and thriftless. They Lave no eapilal, lire from band to moutb, and 
are often in dobt. Their cbildren graze cattle and tbeir women 
bawk milk, curds, wboy, and butter. 

There are seventeen liquor shops in the city, ton country liquor 
shops and seven European liquor shops. Country liquor is sold by 
Mardtha servants of the liqiior contractor, and European liquor 
shops are kept mostly by Goanese Native Christians. 

Cloth Sellers numbering 483 are chiefly found in the Budhvilr 
Ravivfir and ShukravAr wards. They are Hindus and MusalmAns. 
The Hindus are chiefly Mdrwar Vdnis and Shimpis and a few 
Brahmans aud hrarAthds ; and the Musalmdns are mostly BohorAs. 
The MArwitr Vdnis live in BavivAr and arc the largest traders. 
They do business both wholesale and retail and almost cxclnsivcly 
in the handmade cloth. They supply tho rich. The Shimpis 
mostly live in Budhvnr and chiefly sell bodicccloths. They also 
de.il in poorer kinds of handwovon cloth. They supply tho middle 
and low class demand. Tho Brdhmans and MarAthas, who mostly 
deal in handmade cloth, have thoir shops in BavivAr. Tho BohorAs 
live in tho BohoriAli in BavivAr, and sell all kinds of Enropoan piece- 
goods as well ns the produce of tho Bombay mills. Kinklidhs or 
embroidered silks and coloured China and European silks are also 
sold by BohorAs, All tho loading cloth merchants of Poona aro 
men of capital and do n largo business. Minor dealers work with 
borrowed capital. Tho profits vary greatly according to individual 
dealings, perhaps from £1 to £40 (Rs. 10-400) a month. Thoir 
women mind tho house aud their boys learn to road and write. 

Shoo Sellers aro .all GliAmbArs. Details oro given under tho head 
of Shoemakers. There arc also somo Pardeshi shoo sellers. 

Ornament Sellers numbering 328 aro mostly QiijnrAt Viinis, _ 
SonArs, Jingai’s, KAsavs, ManyArs, Lilkhoris, and a few GrAhmans. 
BrAhmnns, GujnrAt Vanis, and SouAi’s sell smaller^ silver and gold 
ornaments and have about fifty shops in Motichauk street in 
Aditvdr. They are not men of capital, but thoir business yields 
them a comfortable living. Thoir women mind tho house and thoir 
boys learn to road and write. Jingavs make and sell qncensmotal 
ornaments for tho lower classes. KAsArs and ManyArs sell glass 
bangles and LAkheris make and sell lac bmcclots and mostly live in the 
Kasha, RAstia, and BudhvAr words. The rich bangle sellers import 
China bangles from Bombay and sell thorn to retail sellers. They 
are well-to-do, their wives mind the house and thoir hoys learn to 
read and write. Of tho retiiil sellers, some have shops and some 
hawk bangles in streets. They are fairly off. Besides minding the 
house thoir women sometimes hawk bangles and thoir hoys often 
learn to read and write. Tho KAsars aro Jains mid MarAthAs, and 
tho ManyArs are MnsalmAns of tho Hanafi school. LAkheris, who 
seem to have come from MArwAr during tho time of the PeshwAs, 
dress and speak like MArwAr VAnis. They prepare lac hrnoolets for 
wholesale dealers by whom thoy aro paid id. (i a.) the hundred. 
Some of them make bracelets on their own account ond soli them at 
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6d. to lOJd. (4-7 as.) tlie hundred. Their women and their children 
after the age of fifteen help_ in the work. The more oxpensiro 
jeweliy, pearls, diamonds, and other precious stones are sold by 
indiTidual jewdlers who have not regular shops hut whoso houses 
are well known. 
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Animal Sellers numbering 110 mostly live in the Bhavdni 
Saddshiv and Vetdl wards. The Poona cattle market is held in 
open ground at Bhdmbhurda village close to the west of tho c%. 
It is held on Wednesday and Sunday afternoons. Bullocks, buffaloes, 
cows, ponies, sheep, and goats are the animals dealt in. Although 
the cMef, Dhangars are not the only, class who deal in cattle, 
neighbouring villagers and all men who have to sell their animals 
bring them to the markets. 

Bxcept Jains, Eidsdrs, and a few Brdhmans and Sonars who 
sell but do -not make brass and copper vessels, almost all the 
sellers of articles of native furniture, earthen pots, boxes, 
bedsteads, stools, carpets, and mats are makers as well as sellers. 
The brass and copper vessel sellers numbering 263 mostly live 
in the Eavivdr, 6an], Vetfil, and Shukravdr wards, and most of them 
have their shops in Eavivdr. They buy from Tfimbats or employ 
Timbats to work for them. They are a shrewd, hardworking, and 
a prosperous class. Their wives do nothing but house work and 
their boys go to school. On Sundays and Wednesdays a market 
is held in the afternoon to the south and east of the Shanrdr palace 
at which old furniture, books, pictures,' clothes, lamps, glassware, 
and lumber are sold by dealers from the cantonment bazar. 
Besides these markets in the Bhav&ni ward a number of M&rwhr 
Vdnis deal in old furniture and lumber, and are comfortably off. 

The chief miscellaneous sellers are Bohords who chiefly deal in 
hardware, stationery, and haberdashery, a few making and selling 
tin lanterns and rinpots and iron ou and water buckets. They 
have their shops in Bavivfir. They earn £20 to £50 (Rs. 200 - 500) 
a year and are comfortably off. They are neat, clean, hardwork- 
ing, thrifty, and honest. Their wives mind the house and their 
boys go to school 

Husbandmen numbering J 636 are chiefly Knnbis and Mdlis, living 
mostly in the Kasha, Shukrovdr, Ganj, Idangalvdr, Saddshiv, Shanvdr, 
and Bhavdni wards. Some till their own lands and some rent lands 
mostly belonging to Brdhman landholders. They are sober and 
hardworking. Their women and children work with them in their 
fields. 

Pulse Sellers or dalyalas numbering 118 belong to two castes 
Marfithds and Pardeshis. Mariitha pulse-sellers numbering sixty- 
seven do not ^ffor from Mnrdtha grain-dealers. Pordeshi pulse- 
sellers numbering fifty-one came from Upper India to Aurangabad 
and from Aurangabad to Poona about sixty years ago. They buy 
pulse groin from wholesale pnlse-graiti dealers, prepare pulse, and 
sell it to retail dealers or private customers. They have no capital of 
their own and have to borrow on the security of their stock. They 
spend as much ns they earn. Their wives help them and their 
boys sometimes go to school. 
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G-rain Boasters numbering 223 mostly live in tbe EavivAr, Ganj, 
BbavAnij Vetfil, Kasba, and Sbnltravdr wards. They are chiefly 
Mardtha and Pardeshi Bhadbhunjds. Tbe Mardtha Bbndbbnnjds 
do not differ from Mardtha husbandmen in appearance customs 
or way of living. The Pardeshi Bhadbhunjds are said to have 
come fifty years ago from Cawnpnr, Lucknow, and iMathara in 
Upper India. They are prpverbialiy dirty but hardworking. They 
buy the grain and pulse from grain-dealers, and after parching it 
sell it at a profit of twelve to twenty per cent. Their women and 
their children from the age of ton or twelve help them in their 
calling, sitting in the shop and soaking and drying grain. In spite 
of their help a grain-roaster’s family does not earn more than £1 to 
£1 10s. (Rs. 10-lS) a month. They send their boys to school. 
Competition among the different classes of grain-roasters is said to 
be reducing their earnings. 

Flower Sellers or Phulmdlis numbering eighty-nine have their 
shops in the Budhvdr, Bavivdr, and Yotal pe7/ts and in the Moti- 
chauk. Garden-owners let out beds of fl.ower plants to Phulmdlis. 
"Women and children gather flowers and carry them in largo shallow 
boskets to their shops whore men string them into garlands and 
bouquets. Almost every PhulmdU undertakes to supply certain 
families with flowers for house-god worship for which he is paid Qd, 
to Is. (4-8 as.) a month. The flowers for house-god worship are 
'of diflbrent kinds, are tied in small bandies in plantain leaves, and 
are taken to the houses of the customers in the evening by their 
women. The shop is arranged on wooden boards covered with a wot 
cloth. The PhulmdU squats in the middle with an earthen water- 
pot on his left hand, baskets of flowers on the right hand, and ready- 
made garlands and nosegays arranged on wet cloth or hung in his 
front. The shop is about six feet wide and six feet long, ond opens 
to the road. The flowers that remain after the day’s solo are jaold 
to perfume sellers who extract scents from them, tfhe flower supply 
of Poona is so great that large quantities are sent to Bombay and 
as many as 1000 garlands and 3000 nosegays can be had at a few 
hours’ notice. 

Sweetmeat Sellers numbering 234 mostly Uve in the Bavivdr, 
Budhvdr,KaBba,Shanvdr,'V’otdl, Ndna, Qanesh, and Shulcrnvfir wards. 
They are divided into Ahirs, Jains, Lingdynts, hlnrdthds, Mdrwdr 
Tdnis, Fardeshis, Shimpis, and Tclis. The woU-to-do have their 
shops and the poor hawk sweetmeats in streets. Their women 
help them in their work and their boys learn to read and write. 
They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober. 

Oil Mailers numbering 221 chiefly Uve in the Mangnlvdr, Bavivdr, 
Saddshiv, Ndna, and "Vetdl wards. They ore mostly Mardthds and 
Lingdyats. The Mardtha oil-makers are the samo as cultivating 
Mardthds and look and Uve Uke them, though they do not marry with 
them. The Lingdyat oil-makers do not differ from other oilmen. 
They are said not to work on Mondays. They aro hnrdworldng, 
thrifty, sober, and strongly made, and their women are provorbiaUy 
fair and weU-foatured. They extract oil from cocoanut^ sesame, 
Icarla Yorbesina sativa, Icardai Garthamns tinctorius, undi or 
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oilnuts, gfounSnuts, and hemp seed. Their women help them and 
their hoys from the age of twelto or fourteen. They earn 3rf. to 1». 
(2-8 as.)- They suffer from the competition of kerosino and other 
imported oils and are falling to the position of lahourors. Some oi 
them send their boys to school 

Butchers numbering 131 mostly live in the Shukravnr, Edslia, 
Gianesh, B-a-m&T, BherrSm, nnl Eton words. They ore chiefly 
MusabndnB colled Sultdni Ldds. They are descended from local 
Hindu mutton butchers and ascribe their conversion to Haidar Ali 
ofMaisur (1763-1782). They arc hardworking thrifty and solmr, 
and some are rich, and spend much on marriage and other ceremonies. 
They marry among themselves and have a separate class union 
under a headman caUed the clmidhari. .They have no connection 
with other Musalmdns and eschew beef. They hold aloof from bcef- 
hutchers who arc only found in small numbers in the cantonment 
of Poona. They offer vows to BrShmonio gods and hold the usual 
Brdhmanic festivals. The only specially Musalmto rite is circum- 
cision Hone but the old women who sell the smaller pieces or 
mutton help the men in their worh:. They do not send theb boys to 
school and take to no now pursuit. Except inEbtok-dh or Butcher s 
Row near Suhhdnsha in Bavivdr ward,. wWoh is the oldest mutton 

fr ."S/iu w™, »d SMra ..d il 

Dm-ian®Dg’sP<ifir«>- 

ns - 1 ermen numlieiing 311 mostly live in the Kasha, Mnngalv&r, 

clHitr/iyan' wards. They are ciiiefly Bhois, of three dhisions 
Sdns and Mardthds, of whom Kndus and Marfithiis eat 

touethor hut do not intermarry. They are hardworking and thrifty 
but dirty, women are quarrelsome. A-few send their boys 

to school, hut as a class thoy are poor and show no signs of rising. 
The three fish markots are to the south of the Shnnvdr palace and 
in Aditt'af ond Total wards. In the open ground to the south of the 
Shonvfir palace staUs are kept daily by Bhoi women for the sale of 
dry Konkon fish. The Aditvdr ward fish market is ciiiefly used for 
the solo with frosh fish in the evening. In tho Total 

rd fish market fresh fish and a little dry fish are offered in an 
OTon plot. ITomen of the Bhoi caste nro tho chief fish-sellers and 
Kunbis from the neighbouring villages are tho chief consumers. 

Stonecutters numlmMg seventy-six live in small numbers in all 
wards except in the Rastm and Muzafarjang, varying from ono in 
TTvnhAl ward to eleven in ShukravAr. They are Kdmdfhis, ManSthas, 
andTclnngis; tboy do not eat together nor do thoy intermarry. 
They are Sean, hardworking, thrifty, and orderly. They arc stone 
niasons and cotycts and mnko excellent images of gods and of 



dav-worKors xneir women do not help in their 

work, bat hoys.of fifteen to twenty cam 14*. to ICs. (Rs. 7-8) a 
month. Some of them send their boys to school and on tho whole 

they arc a steady class. 
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Potters and Bride and Tile Makers numbering 291 livo mostly in 
tbe Kasba, Ndna, NdrAyan, Vctal, Bamvnr, Bliavuni, and GHiorpado 
■wards. Tboy nro di\’idcd into Mardtba and Pardeslii Kumbbnrs. 
Tbeir houses can bo known by iiioees of broken jars, heaps of ashes, 
and the wheel. They make wter vessels, grain jars, children’s toj's, 
bricks and tiles. Bricks are sold at lOs. to IBs; (Us. 5-9) and tiles 
at 6s. to 10s. (Rs. 3-5) the thousand. Their ‘women sell the smaller 
vessels and children’s toys. They are hardworking, quiet, and well 
behaved. They do not send their boys to school and are poor. 

Carpenters numbering 598 mostly livo in the Shukravdr, Ravivar, 
Saddshiv, Rnsba, Ndna, Rastia, Somvdr, Bha'vdni, and Gunesh wards. 
They arc chiefly Badhdis who arc said to have come upwards of a 
hundred years ago from Jdlna in the Nizam’s country and from 
Burhdnpur in "W^ostBerdr. They are mastly Pardeshis from Upper 
India, and look like Pardeshis and speak ITindiislani both at home 
and abroad. They arc carpenters, and mnlcc boxes and cots and 
repair cupboards tables and chairs earning Is. to Is. Cd. (8-12 ns.) a 
day. In Rarivdr ward a street is called Badlidiuli after them where 
they have their shops in which, they seR boxes cots and children’s toys. 

Blacksmiths numbering 358 mostly live in the Ravh'dr, Ndna, 
Shukravdr, Saddshiv, Rasba, and Bhavdni wards. They are chiefly 
Mardtha and Pdnchdl Lohdrs and a few Ghisivdis. Murdtlui Lohdrs 
say that the}' came, during thoPeshwds’ 8upromnoy,fromAhmndnngar, 
Bombay, Khdndesh, and Sholnjjur. They dress and look Fiko 
Mardthds. They am hardworking but thriftless, quorrolsomo, dirly, 
and drunken. Their women do nothing but house work and their 
boys begin to learn at twelve; they arc not helped by their women. 
The boy-workers are paid l.if7. to Gd. (1-4 asl) a day. The Pdnchdl 
Lohdrs do not differ from Pduch.dl coppersmiths • in food, drink, 
dress, and customs. They are hardworking but fond of liquor and 
not very thrifty. Ghisadis make horse-shoes and field tools, but iiro 
chiefly employed as tinkers. As a class they are Imrdworkinn- 
quarrelsome, dirty, thriftless, and fond of drink. Besides llm 
blacksmith shops Poona city has twei%-sovon iron pot foolorics in 
Aditwdr ward, ton of which belong to Itunbis and ton to Mdlis, four 
to Tchs or oilmen, and throe to Bohords. The workmen are chiefly 
Jiunbis and Musalmdns and a few Brdhmans. The workers make 
httlo more than a living, most of the profits going to tho dealers. 
Xfieir women and children do not help the men in their work. 

Bricldaws numbering 494 mostty Hvo in tho Budlu-dr, Ndna, 
Snddshiy, Kasba, Shanv.dr, and Vetdl wards. They arc Guiardti, J.it, 
Kamdthi, Lmgiiyat, Pardoshi, and Musalmdn Gavandis. They nro 
hardworkmg, even-tempered, sober, and thrifty. They arc masons 
md contractors and tho Hindu Gavandis also make clay iman-ds of 
Qanpari and other clay figures. Few send their boys to school, 
borne of them are rich and tho rest aro woU-to-do. 

n^bering thirty-three mostly Uvo in Sh\i]rravdr‘ 
ward, ihey are chiefly Londns who do not diflbr from Mardthds in ‘ 
appearance, language, dwelling, food, or dross. They buy lime 
nodules from tho neighbouring villages of Hadapsar, Mahammadvadi, 
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Phursongi, and Vadln at Is. Gd. to 2s. (Ro.|- 1) o cart. They bum 
Iho nodwes, mixing thorn irith charcoal and cowdimg cakes in 
circiilar brick kilns ■wliich take three to six days to bum. As the 
work requires strength their boys do not help them till they ate 
sixteen, _ They send their boys to school. They complain that their 
c^g js .fnihnc from the competition of well-to-do Pdrsis and 
BKthmnns and'oi Mhers and Mdngs. 

Thatchers numbering 118 mostly live in the Nana, Shukravdr, 
Muzafaiqnng, andGnnesh wards. They are chieflyTlajputs fromUpper 
India, who came about a hundred and fifty years ago in search of 
work. The men dress like Alnrdthds and the women wear a bodice 
a petticoat and a robe rolled ronnd the petticoat with one end drawn 
over the head. They are quiet, hardworking, and orderly. They 
make thatch of sag or teak leaves hay and bamboos. The women sell 
firewood and cowdung cakes. Their calling is declining as Govern- 
ment do not allow thatched roofs to remain daring the dry season. 
They do not send their boys to school'and are a poor class. 

Painters numbering twenty-nine mostly live in the Ravivar, 
Shukravdr, nnd Bndhvlir wards. They are chiefly Jingars, who do 
not differ in food, drink, or dross and living from other Jingars. 

■\Vcnrers are chiefly of two classes, cotton weavers and silk weavers. 
Poona city has about BOO cotton hand-looms, of which 450 belong 
to Hindus 800 of them IToshtis and ISO Siflis, and the remaining 
fifty llusnlmlins. Most Hindus weave women's robes and Mnsal- 
mdns weave turbans. Cotton hand-loom weavers are chiefly found 
in the Somvdr, Votdl, Bhavdni, Bdstia, and Shnkravilr wards. 
Hindu weavers aro said to hove come about three generations ago 
from Paithan, Teola, Sholdpur, Inddpur, and Ndrdyan Peth in the 
Nizdm’s country. The Musalmdn weavers came to Poona only four 
or five years ago from Mdlegaon in Nasik where they form a large 
colony. M live in one or two-storeyed houses, fifteen to twenty of 
which belong to the occupants, and the rest ore hired. The robes 
■woven by the Hindus and the turbans woven by the Musalmdna are 
cenorally coarse and cheap. The Hindus work from seven to eleven 
and acain from one to Buneet; the Mnaolrndna work almost the 
whole day except a short time for tbeir meals which they generally 
cook in the same shed or room in which they weave. Both Hindu' 
and Musairadn cotton-weavers get great help from their women in 
reeling, dyeing, warping, and sizing. Some Hindu women even 
weave. With all this help cotton-weavers barely make a living. 
The average doily earnings of a cotton-weaver's fepiily are said to 
ranso trova. Gd. to 7Jd. (4-5 as.), and during the rains they are often 
sh^’ of ■work. All the yarn used in the Poona hand-looms is 
steam-mode partly from the Bombay mills and partly from Europe. 
To ndytbe yarn most weavers have to borrow at two per cent a 
month 'The local demand, especially during the marriage season, 
■will' probably keep up hand-loom cotton- weaving for some time. 
Still it seems probable that in a city where the price of grain and 
the cost of living is high compared mth most parts of the Deccan, 
the hnnd-Ioom weavers of robes will be driven out of a living by 
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steam-made fabrics. Hand-loom turban-weaving will probably last 
longer^ as, so far, it bas been free from macbine competition. 

Silk-weaving in Poona city is flourisbing. Of 700 to 800 looms 
nearly two-tbirds are owned by Momin and Jaldba Musalmdns wbo 
have settled at Mominpura in tbe Ganj ward. Tbe Hindu silk workers 
are found in Xdcbi Ali and near Somesbvar. Musalmdn silk workers 
belong to two sections Momins proper and Juldhas, and tbe Hindu 
workers to three sections Khatris, Kosbtis, and Sdlis. According 
to tbeir own account most of tbe Musalmans came about three 
generations ago from Haidarabad, Dhftrwdr, Ndrayan Petb, and 
Gulmatkal in the Nizdm’s country, and tbe Hindu workers, accord- 
ing to their own account, came from Paitban and Yeola three or four 
generations ago. As a class both Hindus and Musalmdns are mild 
hardworking and sober, the Hindus being more hardworking and 
.thriftier than tbe Musalmans. Tbe demand for silk is growing and 
tbe workers are well-to-do. Their women and children over ten 
help tbe men in sorting, reeling, and sizing. Since tbe 1876-77 
famine about twenty H^m^thi llosbti families have come from 
Ndrdyan Petb in the Nizam’s country and settled at Poona. They 
own about 100 silk looms and are hardworking and more successful 
than tbe local workers. The only silk used is China silk. The 
Poona silk workers either borrow money from Shimpi and Mdrwar 
Vfini silk dealers and buy silk yam and gold thread, or they work 
as labourers; receiving tbe materials from Shimpi and Mdrw&r YAni 
silk dealers and being paid by tbe piece. When money is advanced 
the silk dealers do not charge interest but get 1 J per cent on tbe 
sale proceeds of tbe fabrics. 

Gold and Silver Thread Makers mostly live in the Shnkravar and 
Aditvar wards. They are chiefly Ldd Sonars, Honkani Sondrs, 
Ehdndesb Sonars, Adber Sondrs, and Vaishya Sondrs, Ldds proper, 
Marathds, and Pardeshis. About twenty-five families are Fatvekaris 
or bar-makers, seventy-eight are Tdrkasds or thread-drawers, and 
seventy to eighty families are Ghdpdyds or wire-beaters. There 
are also about 200 Valndrs or thread-twisters mostly women. All 
Patvekaris or bar-makers are Sondrs. Of tbe thread-makers or 
Tdrkasds, the thread-beaters or Ghdpdyds and the thread-twisters 
or Yalnfirs most are Ldds. The name Ldd seems to point to a 
South Gujardt origin. But according to their otm account they 
came to Poona from Aurangabad and Paithau in the Nizdm’s 
country. The Ldds say their forefathers worshipped Parasndth 
and Bdldji and afterwards, they do not know bow long ago, 
they forsook the Jain faith, for the worship of the goddess of 
Tnlidpur. The rest are Knnbis and other classes, including a few 
Deshasth Brahmans, who took to thread-making because 
flourishing. They are a contented and hardworking class. 
live •Generally in one-storeyed houses, some their own othert'-hnmd. 
The different divisions of workers dress like other men of their own 
castes. As a class they are well-to-do. Except in twisting, gold 
and silver thread-makers get no help from their women nor from 
their children till they are over twelve. Most of me gmd and 
silver used in making the thread is brought to Poona from Bombay 
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Mt wear the 1 im. Tape-weaving requires little skill. Most 
weavers are m debt to the tape-dealers, and they keep hardly any 
holidays. Besidea them as many as 150 Mnsalmdn women weave 
narrow tape m tneir loisnro hoars earning a shilling or two a month. 

Tailors numbering 481 mostly live in the Shnkravdr, Kasha, 
Bndhviir, Bavivdr, and Ganj wards. They are chiefly Kfirndev 
Shimpis, Konkani Shimpis, Jain Shimpis^ and Pancham Shimpis' 
who do uofc e<afc togetlior nor infcormany. Most of tlie Mmder 
Shimpis dress like RrdhmaDS and their women are proverbially 
handsome. They are hardworking, quiet, sober, and hospitable. 
They bow the clothes of their customers and also keep ready-made 
clothes in stock. They are helped by their women and by their 
children of fifteen and over. They sendthoirhoys to school hut only 
for a short time. The nse of sewing machines has much reduced 
the demand for their work; still as a class they are fairly off. 

LentherTTorkers numbering 594 mostly live in the NS,na,Qhorpade, 
SLukravdr,Gnni,Bhavdai,nnd Bavivdr wards. Ejccept afew Jingars 
or saddlers who sell horse-gear in AditvSr, they are chiefly Marfitha 
Cfallmbhilrs and Pardeshi Moebia.' Maratha Chfimbh&rs live in one- 
storeyed honsos with mnd walls and tiled roofs. They are ktd- 
working, dirty, and drunken. They work in leather, out and 
dye skins, and make shoes, sandols, and water-hags. They eel! 
shoes at Is. to 3s. (Bs.-^ - 14) and mend shoes at |d. to 3d. (|-2 as) 
a pair. Their women help them. Some of them send their hoys 
to school till they are about- twelve when they become nsefnl in 
their calling. They complain that they are growing poor because 
people are taking to wearing Englieb-shaped boots and shoes; 
still they aro a steady if not a rising class. Pardeshi Moebis from 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh mostly live in Nina’s ward. 
They make boots for the Earopean and Native troops and for the 
residents of Poona cantonment which borders on Nina's ward. 
They are hardworking, dirty, ond_ drunken but hospitabla Thev 
make and sell boots with elas besides at 3«. to IDs. (Rs.lJ.g) the 
pair and shoes at Is. fid. to 3s. (Bs. J-IJ) the pair. I’hev buy 
hides from Dhorn They earn 6A to Is. (4-8 as.) a day. Their 
women help by twisting ^ejr boys are sJdUed workers at 

fifteen or sixteen and earn Sd. to (2-S as.). They are said to be 
suffering from the imporfabon of Enropean shoes which are better 
and etronger then those they make. 

■ Sign Dyers nnmbering 124 mostly Uto in the Ravivir, Gani Nini ■ 
and Bhavini wards. They are chiefly Hindu Dhors and MnsSn 
Saltankars. The Hmdn Dhors generally live in one-stoMve^TrfS 
honses and are known by toeir red fiimors stained by the dre 
use in making leatbar.^^^a olas^ Dhors are ^rty, iardiroriinj^ 


Overly, good-nflfcnredy and hospitable. Their 


pnncipal anj 
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hereditary calling is tanning hides which they buy froiq Mhdrs. 
The women help the men in their work. In spite of good earning 
most of them are in debt. Some send their boys to school where 
they remain till they are able to read and write. The Mnsalmdns, 
who are said to have been descended from local Hindus of the 
Chdmbbdr caste, trace their conversion to Anrangzeb. Both men 
and women are dirty and untidy and their women help the men in 
their work. They are hardworking and thrifty, and some of them 
are well-to-do and able to save. They buy goats' skins from butchers 
and dye them. Of late years rich hide and skin merchants, Mehmans 
from Bombay and Labhes from Bombay and Madras, through agents 
spread all over the country, buy and carry to Bombay the bulk of 
the local outturn of skins. This rivalry has ruined the Saltankars’ 
calling, and most have given up their former calling. They have 
taken to making the coarse felt-like woollen pads which are nsod as 
saddle pads and for packing ice. They eschew beef and hold aloof 
from regular MusalmUna. They do not send their boys to school. 

Ornament Makers numbering 683 mdstly live in the Shnkrav^r, 
Eavivdr, Sadfishiv, Kasha, Shanvar, and Glanesh wards. They are 
chiefly Deshi Sond.rs, Konkani Sonars, Ahir Son&rs, and FancMls. 
The Deshi and P^nchal Sonars are old settlers. The Konkani Son^s 
orDaivadnyas came from the Konkan and claim to be Brdhmans. 
The Ahirs according to their own account came from Ndsik about a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years ago. All Sondrs dress like 
Brdhmans. They are clean,hardworking,evon-tempered, and orderly, 
but have rather a bad name for not returning things ordered from 
them at the proper tima They are often accused of mixing gold and 
silver given to them for making ornaments. They make and mend 
gold and silver ornaments, set gems, and work in precious stones. 
They work to order and make lOs. to £2 (Bs. 5-20} a month. Their 
wives do nothing but house-work and their boys begin to help after 
ten or twelve and are skilled workmen at fifteen. They send their 
boys to school till they are ten to twelve and have learnt a little 
reading, writing, and counting. As a class they are well-to-do. 

Brass and Copper Workers numbering 2320 mostly live in the 
Kna hn., Shukravdr, Vetil, Ghorpade, Budhvdr, and Rdstia wards. This 
number includes 810 Tdmbats or makers of large articles, 500 Jingars 
or makers of small articles, fifty Otdris or casters, and 960 Kdsdrs 
or brasiers. The hereditary copper brass and bellmetal workers of 
Poona, the Tdmbats, Jingars, Otdris, and Kdsdrs, are quiet easy- 
going people. All speak incorrect Marathi and live in one-storeyed 
houses of which seven belong to the Tambats, fifty or sixty to the 
Jingars, and thirty to the Otdris. The Kdsdrs and Tdmbats dress like 
Brdhmans and the Jingars and Otdris like Mardthds. As the demand 
for brassware is growing, no Tdmbats, Jingars, Otdris, or Kdsdrs have 
of late given up their hereditary craft. Within the last fifteen years 
their numbers have been more than doubled by local Mardtha KUnbis 
whom the high profits of brass-working have drawn from the fields 
and the labour market, but who so far confine themselves to the 
rough parts of the work. 
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Ha f let Maiat, 


I- mostly live in tLe Wna, Btai, 

oroSr Kasba wards. The 

and ISflboi ? I Aurangabad, Ahmadnagat 

Si2 jears ago. They are divided intolts, 

Matittliiis, Parvaris, and Tailangs who do not eat 

nrn I n Mardtha husbandmen. 

They aro hardworking and orderly but fond ot drink. They make 
baskets, mats, fans, cane-chairs and e ' ’ 


Jlatien. 


ITae/icniien. 


Lahounrt. 


Field Worlxrs, 


Oarriert, 



wngo-cnniiiig membors, They lire in fair comfort but are poor. 
ihey say their craft is falling as baskets are now made of iron 
insfond of bamboo. They do not send their boys to scliool and do 
not rate to now pursuits. 

Barbers niimbcring.SSO live in all the wards of Poona city, thmv 
nntnbcr varying from seven in Bdstia ward to ninety-fonr in Kaebn 
TOrd. They are Nhdvis who are divided into Gangatirkar, Sbati, 
^ijaviiti,_ KUindesM, Kunbi, Mndrdsi, Mdrwfai, Pardesbi, Tailang, ' 
Wdidcslii,^ and Ydjanlri Uhdvis. They are a quiet otdeAy people, 
hardworking but tiiriftlcss, showy, ond fond of talk and gossip. 
Besides being barbers tboy bleed and supply torches and their women 
not ns midwives. At marriages they bold umbrellas over the heads 
of tlio bride and bridegroom. Besides tins Gangdtirkar, Kunbi, and 
IPdjanlri Nhdvis act as musicians at marriages and other oeromoDiBS, 
and Kh.dndcshi Nhdvis act as torch-bearers. The rates ebarged by 
barbers of the different subdivisions vary little. A barber nakea 
14». to £2 (I?s. 7-20) a month Tbeir women do not help except by 
acting ns midwives and attending some rich women. They sand 
their boys to school for a short time. They are steady and well-to- 
do, but none have risen to any high position. 

IVashormon numbering 479 mostly live in the Saddshiv, Shnkravir, 
Kasha, Karivdr, Ndrdyan, and Shanvilr wards. They are Mardthi 
Pardeshi and Kdmdthi Pnrits. They wash clothes. They are helped 
by their women and children in collecting clothes, drying them, 
and giving them back to their owners. They do not send their 
cluldrcn to school and are a steady class. 

Xiabourors nnmhering 544 live in all the words of the cify except 
MnsafUrjong. They ore chiedy Bhanddris, Chhaparb^ds, 
Kdmdtbis, Knldls, Lodbis, Bajpnts, and Baddis. When other work 
.^fails the destitute of almost all olasses take to labonr. 

•Field Workers numbering 569 mostly live in the Bhavdni, 
Bbukravdr, Saddshiv, and Ndua wards. They are chiefly Kunbis, 
JtTdlis, and a few JUhdrs nnd Bdmoshis. Some of them are yearly 
servants and some are paid every day. 

Carriers numbering 483 mostly live in the Bhavdni, Ndna, Ganesb 
Budhvdr, and Saddshiv wards and in small numbers in almost all 
wards. Carriers of bundles are chiefly Knnbis Telis and Musalrndns • 
There is a special class of carriers known as Tiamdh, who work in 
.gangs, storing grain and unloading carts. They are paid a Inmn 
sum and evejy evening dmae the proceeds. There is a considerable 
demand for labour on the railway and public roads. The worlmro 
are chiefly Mhdrs, Bhils, Kolis, Musalmdus, and a few Knnbis 
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nousebnilding causes a considerable demand for unskilled labour 
cliicfly in making cement and belpinpf tbe bricklayer and mason. 
Both men and women work as liousobnilders. Every year, before 
the rains set in, tile-tuming employs a largo number of Kunbis and 
MarAtlids. 

Players or Ydjantris include Giiravs, Nbavis, Gbadsbis.and Holars 
of tlie Mnng caste who play on a flute and a dram held in one band j 
SdrangivdUin or harpers and Tallevdlds or drnm-beaters who play for 
dancing girls, and, it Brahmans, perfoi'm in temples when the religious 
services known os Mrtans are going on ; and iamn slievdlds. Hard- 
tbds and Brfihinans who play tho drum called daphtamhuri or lute, 
and Idls or cymbals. The only actors are tho Bahiirupis, 

Of animal trainers there are the Gdrodis who go about with serpents, 
and tho Nnndivdl.is who have performing or misshapen bullocks. 

Of Athletes, there are Kolhdtis or acrobats, and Gopdls who 
wrestle. 

The depressed classes include Ghambhdrs, Bhors, Mdngs, and 
klhdrs. They live in dirty huts outside of the town. They are idle, 
dishonest, given to drinldng, thieving, and telling lies. Both men and 
women arc of loose morals and husbands and wives are changed at 
will. Of Mlidrs some ore in the native arm}', some ore domestic 
servants to Europeans, some ore day-labourers, and some arc sweepers. 
Labourers and scavengers begging for remains of dishes served at 
dinner and for a morsel of food, u'iir remain erjing at doors for hours 
together. Ghdinblidrs make shoes, Bhors ton hides, and Mdngs mako 
ropes and brooms. They live in abject poverty and have scarcely 
any bedding beyond a blanket. They go almost naked and have 
no metal pots in their houses. Their women work as day-labourers 
and do house work. They cannot read and write and seldom send 
their hoys to the schools which Government have opened for them. 
To create a desire for learning in them small money and book 
presents arc often made. 

Of 1798 beggars of five classes, 527 ore Bairdgis, 956 Gosdvis, 
297 Jangams, 15 Ndnakshdis, and 3 Kdnphdtfis, Of these Gosdvis 
are the most important class of beggars. They mostly live in 
Gosdvipuvo, a street called after them where they own large man- 
sions which they call maths or religious houses. They are beggars 
merely in name, many of them being traders and a few bonkers. 
Except Sondrs or goldsmiths, Sutdrs or carpenters, and other artisan 
classes and dnsscs below Mardthds, they recruit freely from all castes. 
They admit freely their children by their mistresses and children 
vowed to ho Gosdws. They arc divided into gJiarhdris or house- 
holders and nis7i2>rdh{s or celebatcs who eat together. Most of 
them ore cclobatcs in name and many of them have mistresses. As 
a class Poona Gosdvis arc clean, neat, hospitable, and orderly. 
Formerly Gosdvis used to travel in armed bands pretending to seek 
charily, but rc.ally to lc^•y contributions, and where they were nn- 
BuccessfuUy resisted, they plundered and committed great enormities. 
Later on (1789) they wore first employed by Mahddji Sindia in his’ 
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iaTeeanonos where their cWldren wereldllcd 

Mewdr and had adopts 
countnes. They had solid brick and stone houS 
be™ « few noCTow openings * Though all call thomselvcs 
hBogars and some hve by begging, many live by trade and senice. 
JJlony of them are moneylenders, and, though not so rich as before, 
are in ea^ circumstances and most of them send their boys ttf 
school. *' 

The trade of Poona has greatly increased sinco 1858, when it 
beMme a railway ^bon. According to the 1881-1884 municipal 
returns mporfsrf Poona cify for the three years averaged 174,497 
tons (4,885,922 Bengal mans) valued at £1,259,782 (Es. 1,26,97,820) 
to 20,452 tons (572,642 Bengal mans) valued at 
£334,645 (Rs. 33,46,450). The foUowing statement gives the chief 
details : _ . 

Potma Oilg Imports, 1881 - 1884 , 


Amic&es 



2882'88. 


£. 


Totia 

OroeerUt, 
iUmondB 
iirrowroot 
fietelnuts 
Clarified Butter.. 


I Cocoa-kemelB 
Coeoanuts 
QrouDdnutshosk 
ed& Qofauslced .. 
j Baw Sugar 
I Sugar 

/Tobacco ... , 

/ Otbor Oroeerfcfl. 

Total . 

f ZliteeSaneau. 
Botol Learcs .. 

Dry Fish 

Fruit ... - 

Vegetable^Greoa 


Total 

llbedforAfiimalt 
I Fodder .. 

I Grain Husk. Oil* 
cake and CottooJ 
Seed ... 

Total 



sie.&si 


188S.84. 


Tons. 

44471 

8178 

15,900 

8068 

8960 

4001 


£. 

S8,847| 

18,827 

70,245 

78,888 

60,019 


Total 


88, U7 17,787 


45.8001 270,867 


200 

873 

n 

410 

627 


[140,6911 850,6S0| 


1018 

49 

0732 

61,110 

614 

8607 

4426 


Tons j 

14,000 

10,780 

45,177 

27,650 

26;281 


12,652 
856 
. 10,127 
177,820 
7857 
07,203 
12,610 


Atsuob. 


Tona 


40,814 


21, MO 
15,092 
77,449 
76,020 
02.007 
23,897 


289,513 


18,S25 2265 10,236 02771 41,000 

77,2401 6486! 70,107 16,812 234,071 

48,207 1333 41,050 8837 120J2S0 

JT,Ulf BSZ 20,1201 2642 40,810 

40611 JPS; 02201 6341 18,6121 

i rj upssj ssi.m ^w^^ajlijToifzioiTMl 

S2M 87,540 
XflO 677 6466 
0700 4966 18,905 

73,701 Sl,4O7l~M,08,/ 

sustjj 80,7441 !o,t!a 0!>i7o/ 01,824! so,no| a, cos 
m os J 380 S Olio 1 J 


6470 

1861 

11,890 

87,626 


5J,W( 2160 82,821 
20,8471 620 6010 

S'SS 8003 11,097 

aiW 


VSSfj vOiWa 12,608 
1807/ 2704| *436 


631 


- . • Orant Uu/Ts JJoriltbdSf 7-8, 47S-d70. 
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AR.TICLK3. 

18S1-83. 

1B62-8S. 

lBBS-84. 

ToiU. 

[ Aveoaob. 

Fuel. 

Candles 

Firewood 

on 

on Seeds 

Soap 

Soapnats 

VcgetablcChoreo^ 

Tons. 

9 

81,236 

1254 

803 

2G 

46 

2603 

£ 

780 

82,700 

81,010 

4837 

481 

60S 

6100 

Tons. 

71 

27,002 

1437 

780 

SC 

89 

1095 

£ 

6001 

20,302 

40,218 

4762 

440 

854 

4100 

Tons. 

4 

26,670 

1803 

051 

20 

61 

2764 

£ 

800 

41,308 

86,237 

6804 

830 

670 

5845 

Tons. 

84 

83,707 

40S0 

2648 

72 

186 

7882 

£ 

7077 

103,680 

107,006 

36,403 

1210 

1638 

16,601 

Tons. 

28 

29,690 

1803 

818 

24 

46 

2401 

« 

2350 

34,620 

85,688 

6134 

403 

613 

6107 

Total ... 
Buitdinp 
"MaUriolt, 
Bamboos ... 
Bricks andTlles... 

Lime 

Stone, Brossed ... 
Timber 

85,075 

76,434 

82,349 

85,347 

84,778 

80,699 

103,102 

251,830 

84,SasJ 88,7D3| 

118S 

7812 

am 

2814 

40S0 

8327 

8277 

8630 

1724 

86,447 

1810 

0186 

2842 

8762 

6252 

8007 

8216 

2083 

1080 

40,100 

1114 

0977 

8220 

SCSI 

7177 

8900 

4S0S 

8391 

1032 

64,220 

8012 

20,074 

0182 

10,277 

1700 

10,804 

10,867 

0013 

6042 

120,767 

1204 

6991 

3061 

3126 

6703 

8031 

8010 

8304 

1631 

48,256 

Total ... 
DrugtandSpiee*. 

BniKS 

Oums 

Blincral Salts ... 

Poifamcs 

Splees 

Sulpliurlc Add .. 

10,605 

47,814 

22,371 

61,0jI 

25,178 

07,803 

07,164 

107,073 

22,386 

65,091 

01 

120 

ICS 

61 

2048 

1471 

'11,603 

8724 

4148 

44,433 

000 

82 

02 

160 

00 

1876 

22 

1102 

6600 

2410 

7074 

66.847 

8780 

113 

167 

ICO 

20 

1721 

13 

2103 

18,600 

4628 

8782 

85.197 

2154 

230 

S8S 

403 

137 

6044 

41 

4820 

80,022 

10,608 

16,600 

134,077 

cooo 

70 

129 

1C4 

40 

1881 

1011 

10,203 

8650 

5200 

44.002 

2300 

Total .. 
Textile Fahriu 
<4f Piceeaeodts 



Blankets 

Carpets ... ... 

Cotton Piccegoods 
Bilk Pleccgfoods ... 
Woollen Piece- 
goods 

2403 

06,203 

2237 

76,076 

2209 

61,321 

0030 

203.602 

2313 

07,807 

184 

17fl 

21 

1200 

67 

12 

0290 

12,302 

•1873 

223,170 

28,494 

4188 

258 

168 

27 

1142 

0 

80 

11,033 

11,035 

1872 

101,700 

2070 

10,008 

204 

142 

20 

1324 

7 

21 

11,800 

0935 

2102 

227,488 

4068 

0883 

056 

470 

03 

8760 

70 

63 

20,630 

83,322 

6137 

042,427 

36,632 

21,144 

219 

169 

22 

1252 

24 

20 

OSSn 

11,107 

1812 

214,143 

11,844 

7048 

Total ... 

1600 

270, 320 

1021 

£29,188 

1778 

201,987 

6080 

707,601 

1000 

266,834 

Brass and Copper. 
Iron ... ... 

Mcrcuir 

Otbor Metals ... 
Tools andCutlei 7 « 

1457 

1414 

1 

232 

11 

120,302 

14,602 

270 

6274 

4116 

2167 

016 

4 

129 

12 

103,120 

6091 

009 

4000 

1828 

2209 

2037 

0 

818 

12 

106,332 

22,100 

1803 

6106 

1206 

6833 

4000 

11 

070 

86 

463,823 

42,440 

2481 

18,438 

0730 

1044 

1366 

4 

220 

12 

161,274 

14,160 

827 

0140 

2240 

Total ... 

8116 

144,683 

20271 181,026 

4582 

103,321 

10,024 

623,930 

8541 

174,013 

Grand Total... 

170,770 1|170,8S1 

1 

174,220.1,290,200 176,490 
1 * 

1^173|o:3,4D2 

3,770,344 

174,497 

1,250,782 
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Poona City Exports, 1881-1884. 


Abticlbs. 

1881-SZ. 

1882-8S. 

I8S3-8t. 

Total. 

Atebaojl 


Tons. 

£ 

Tons, 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 


82 

401 

814 

1760 

295 

1661 

601 

8703 

230 

1230 


207 

BOO 

1282 

68S2 

809 

1661 

1858 

7802 

619 

2001 

Spiked Millet ... 

1047 

6183 

759 

4250 

1307 

0402 

3118 

16,790 

1038 

6203 

nice 

4t0 

2031 

414 

8478 

240 

2183 

1078 

B593 

858 

2804 

Wheaf 

106 

1104 

047 

7952 

324 

2205 

1487 

11,331 

470 

3704 

Other Grains ... 

83 

101 

425 

1708 

265 

1339 

718 

3291 

237 

1097 

Total ... 

1054 

10.002 

4141 

24,682 

2700 

15,201 

6885 

50,605 

2002 

10,856 

Groeeriet, 












1 

21 

858 

0898 

8 

190 

802 

10,118 

121 

•3373 




26 

652 


7 

26 

659 

8 

180 


7 

140 

44 

1315 

78 

2021 

129 

4116 

43 

1872 

Cbrilled Butter 

47 

8316 

107 

82‘12 

89 

0247 

243 

17,844 

81 

6948 



0 

14 

2236 

t 

40 

16 

2341 

6 

780 


ll” 

2314 

124 

8460 

03 

1993 

840 

7703 

118 

2589 

Gocoanuts 

12 

101 

88 

321 

14 

117 

04 

639 

21 

180 













0 

86 

183 

1133 

413 

8671 

60S 

4840 

200 

1013 


1807 

29.212 

3598 

63,502 

8953 

65,845 

0448 

138,059 

8143 

46,020 


201 

0102 

485 

15.005 

SOI 

0259 

087 

81,056 

829 

10,852 


65 

1200 

103 

2122 

183 

S6S0 

861 

7074 

ISI 

2353 

Other Groceries... 

18 

285 

80 

280 

23 

638 

71 

1103 

24 

808 

Total 

2372 

42,933 

6104 

03,752 

5100 

83,731 

12,042 

225,410 

2414 

75,130 
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ycstem lulls of Poonn. Tho rest comes from Kalysln and Panvel 
in Thiina. From Blior and West Poona rice is brouglit, oliicfly by 
the growers on pack bullocks or in bcadloads ; from Kalyan and 
Panvel it is brought bj' rail bj' local dealers. TIio chief rice 
markets are in tho Nitrayan and Shnkravdr wards. To these 
markets rice is brought in largo quantities especially on Monday and 
Thursday. Rice markets are held from tho early morning till 
about ton. Rico is sold to Miiruiir and ilaratha retail dealers, 
generally without tho help of brokers. In selling them to the 
dealers, rice and other grains are ulwn 3'8 weighed bj' a third party 
caUed measurers or inojndrs who are allowed a handful of rice for 
every 320 pounds (1 palla of 4 niajis) weighed. Rico is the staple 
food of all classes, especially of Brahmans. In j'ears of scarcity 
rice sometimes comes to Poona from Gujarat, Central India, and 
Bengal. From Poona rice is sent to ShoMpur and Pandhurpur, 
whose traders send agents to Poona to buj*. 

The imports of hdjrl uvorngo 15,059 tons (421,655 mans) valued 
at £77,449 (Rs. 7,74,490) a j’ear and tho exports 1038 tons 
(29,064 mans) valued at £5263 (Rs. 52,630), thus lca\-ing for tho 
citj' use 14,021 tons (392, .501 inttns) valued at £72,180 (Rs. 7,21,860). 
Besides locallj” from the eastern sub-divisions bdjri comes from 
Viimbhori in Ahmadnagar and from Phaltan in Siitdra. From 
VAmbhori and Phaltan bdjri is sent chioflj’ bj' tho MArwSr dealers 
of those tomis. For bdjri and other grains except rice the chief 
market is the broker's market in tho NAnn ward which is hold from 
seven to ten in tho morning. Bdjri is sold througli MArwnri and 
Gujardt Vnni and Dlurdtha brokers who are paid Gd. (4 as.) for 
cverj- 320 pounds (1 palla of 4 mans) of bdjri sold; and the weigher 
ns a rule is a Marathn, who is allowed a handful of ixyri for measuring 
over}’’ 320 pounds. Slost bdjri dc.ilcrs arc jtrurnthds and the rest 
Mdrwdris and Lingaj’at.s. Bdjri is tho staple food of all classes. It is 
ground into flourbj* women, kneaded u-ith water intodough,andformcd 
into thin circular cakes about twelve inches in diameter and onc-cighlh 
to one-third of an inch thick. These arc first baked on iron pans, 
and, when drj', are thrust into red-hot cinders to complete the 
baking. The cakes arc broken into pieces and cither eaten in gruel 
or drj' u-itli onions or a relish of chillies, salt, and turmeric. From 
Poonn bdjri is exported bj' brokers. Since the opening of .tljo 
Dhond-Manmdd Railway in 1878 bdjri from Ydmbhori ehioHy comes 
by rail and in small quantities b}' carts. In j’cars of scarcitj' bdjri 
also comes from Gujardt, Rhdndcsh, and Jabalpur. 

Indian millet or jedri imports average 3593 tons (100,6l3 
mans) valued at £15,092 (Rs. 1,50,920) a year and exports average 
619 tons (17,343 mans) valued at £2601 (Rs. 20,010) loam'g for 
Poona use 2974 tons (83,270 mans) valued at £12,491 (Rs. 1,24’,910). 
The biiUc of the jrdri is grown locallj', tho rest comes from Sholdpur 
and SAtdra. In tho same waj' os bdjri, jrdri is sold in lho_ broker’s 
market. It is the staple food of the poor. It is ground into fiour, 
kneaded, and baked into cakes like bdjri. 

Wheat imports average 8128 tons (235,952 mans) valued 
at £62,997 (Rs. 6,29,970) a j’car, and exports average 479 -tons 

n 600 -.19 ' ■ 
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(18,408 mans) valued at £8704 (Ua 87 qini t -d 

7049 tons (222,544 valued at £59,203 ’(Es 5 92 030) ""mTat 
comes largely from the BalecLdt in the 

?rJm thT BdWhdtTb sub-divisions of A&nagar. 

n ° EalegMt wheat is brought in carts to Dhond by Kharda 

toPo™nfn”i.^*“ Ahmndnnmr; from Dhond it is chiefly brought 
to Poona in carts and m small quantities by raiL To And worklor 

husbandmen 

genorallv prefer to bnng wheat to Poona in carts instead of sending 
it by rail from I^ond. Prom the north of Ahmadnagar the wheat 
trade centr es n t Tdmbhori whence it is sent by local Marwar dealers 
to 1 oonn, meat is occasionally brought by rail from the Eerdrs, 
Gujamt, Jabalpur, and sometimes from Agra and Benares. Wheat 
IS used sometimes daily but chiefly on hoh'days by the upper and 
miadie eludes and on iiolidajs and great occasions alone by tie 
poor. In the same way as idjri and jvdri, wheat is sold 'in the 
broker s market through brokers. 

Gram imports average 4669 tons (130,723 mans) vnluea nt 
£24,549 (Es. 2,45,490) a year and. exports average 230 tons (6448 
mans) valued nt £1236 (B,s. 12,360), leaving for local use 4439 
tons (124,275 JMUiis) valued nt £23,318 (Es. 2,33,130). Except that 
it is largely given to horses, the details given for wheat apply to 
gram. 

Of Groceries the imports of groundnuts avornge 2092 tons 
(58,584 mans) valued at £13,967 (Es. 1,39,670) a year and the 
exports average 200 tons (5605 mans) valued nt £1613 (Es. 16,180), 
leaving for the city use 1892 tons (52,979 mans) valued at £12,334 
(Es. 1 ,23,540) . Groundnuts are grown locally and come from Sdtara. 
hluch of the local produce, about half the imports, is brought in 
shells and used by Hindus mostly on fast days. The nuts are baked 
their shell or fried and eaten. Sometimes they are pounded, 


in 


mixed with raw sugar, and made into bolls for eating. From about 
two miles round the city groundnuts are brought fresh eveiy day 
and sold to retail dealers by Kdehis or HWis who buy the standing 
crops from the growers. From long distances groundnuts come 
unshollcd and are sold to Telis or oilmen through brokers in the 
same way as grain. 

The imports of cocoa-korael and cocoanuts average 902 tnnq 
(25,249 mans) rdued “* (Hs. 1,32,710) a year and the 

exports average 134 tons (3778 mans) valued at £2769 (Es. 27.690). 
leaving for Poona use 768 tras (21,476 mans) valued at £10 502 
(Es. 1,05,020). large quantifaes of coepa-kernol and cocoanuts cZt 
by rail from JBombay and small quantities in carts from Mah&d in 
EoMba. Cocoanuts are chiefly sold by :iraratha Jldralvdlds that is 
coeoanut-sellers and cocoa feeraels by Gujar4t Yam grocers. The 
JTdralvdlds ore poor and trade on borroTrad capital. The GuiarSt Y4niH 
are well-to-do. Besides as a condiment large quantities coeoanSs 
are offered to the gods and distebuted to friends and relationq nf 
marriage and other ceremomes. Since the opening of the raiW t 
1858 the imports of cocoanuts have considerably risen and tlio 
fallen by about twenty-five per cent. Pnoe 
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The imports of betelnuts average 218 tons (6120 mans) valued at 
£6375 (Rb. 63,750) n year, and the exports average forty-tliree tons 
(1207 mans) valued at £1372 (Rs. 13,720), thus leaving for 
Poona use 175 tons (4913 mans) valued at £5003 (Rs. 50,030). 
Betelnuts are imported by Gujardt Vani grocers from Bombay, BeMri, 
and phdrwar. Betelnuts are otferod to Ibe gods and to friends ond 
relations on a visit tbey are served by way of courtesy. After a 
meal all Hindus generally' cbew betelnut either with betel-leaJE or 
tobacco." 

Raw sugar or gtil imports average 6271 tons (147,583 mans) 
valued at £78,024 (Rs. 7,80,210) a year, and exports average 
3148 tons (88,139 mans) valued at £46,020 (Rs. 4,60,200), leaving 
for Poona use 2123 tons(59,444 >»aiis)valucd at£32,004(RB. 8,20,040).^ 
Raw sugar comes in largo quantities from the neighbourhood of 
Poona and from Sdtdra, Poona, Kolhdpur, and the Southern Mardtha 
Country or the Bombay Korndtak. From Sdtdra the growers them- 
selves bring the raw sugar to Poona. From Kolhdpur and the 
Bombay Xamdtak the trade centres at Kolhdpur whence the dealers 
send raw sugar to Lingdyat brokers in Poona. In Poona the 
brokers either sell it to local Gujardt Vdni dealers or consign it to 
Gujarat and up-country stations to which the built of the exported 
sugar goes. At present ( 1 884) aU raw sugar comes in carts. After 
the opening of the "West-Deccan or Poona-Londa railway, probably 
in 1889, this raw sugar, instead of going through Poona, will bo 
sent direct to Gujardt and other places and Poona imports and 
exports will considerably fall. 

Sugar imports average 1279 tons (3.5,814 mans) valued at £40,095 
(Rs. 4,00,950) a j’^ear, and exports 329 tons (9205 ma7is) valued at 
£10,352 (Rs. 1,03,520), leaving for Poona use 950 tons (26,609 matis) 
valued at £29,743 (Rs. 2,97,430). Sugar is chiefly brought from 
Bombay by local Gujarat Ydni dealers. Coarse sugar is also brought 
in small quantities from Kolhdpur and the Bombay-Karndtak. The 
wcU-to-do and middle classes generally use sugar and the poor raw 
sugar. 

The imports of clarified butter average 798 tons (22,336 mans) 
valued at £59,276 (Rs. 5,92,760) a year, and the exports average 
81 tons (2272 mans) valued at £5948 (Rs. 69,480), leaving for 
Poona use 717 tons (20,064 wans) valued at £53,328 (Rs. 5,32,380). 
Besides locally from the Mdvals or western hills, clarified butter comes 
from Bdrsi in Sholdpur, Athni in Belgaum, and the Sdngli State. 
From the west the cattle owners themselves bring clarified butter to 
Poona, and from other parts it is chiefly imported by local Gujardt 
Vdni dealers. The export is small. 

Tobacco imports average 848 tons (23,733 mans) valued at £16,606 
(Rs. 1,66,060) ayear, and exports average 121 tons (3378 wans) valued 
at £2858 (Rs. 23,580), leaving for Poona use 727 tons (20,355 ma7is) 
valued at £14,248 (Rs. 1,42,480). Tobacco comes in carts chiefly from 
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ioKwo IB partly poimdcd into Bnuffby Briibman dealere and rattlv 

(leili fi 1 °'' “’‘"J™’’' ®r.tlunan and Imgijit 

dtalora. 1 oona wmff finds a market m JTorHiom India as as 

Benares, and the dres^ tobacco for ebesring goes all orer the 
Bombay Presidency. Of the total exports of 727 tons ( 20,355 
moiis '-^“^'*<^^248 ^8 1,42,480), about 121 tons (3393 mans) 
i.iliic<l at £-341 (Bs. 2.1,410) go as snuff and 006 tons (16,902 
woNs) valued at £11,907 (Be. 1,19.070) go as dressed tobacco for 
ehoning. .As the tobacco is citbor ])Oundcd into snnff or dressed for 
eJi wmg before it is sent from Poona, it is probable that the trade 
mil increase after the opening of the IPcst Deccan Bailmay. 

According to the city octroi returns, for the tlirce years ending 
I8S3-S4, the imports of green vegetables averaged 12,508 tons 
(300,2-33 Mans) valued at £21,890 (Bs. 2,18,900), and tbo expotts 
averaged 018 tons (17,295 mans) viducd nt £1081 (118.10,810). 
To this must bo added at least an equal amount of imports and 
exports of vcgotable.s, vrliiob, being gro\vn vtitbin municipal limits 
imd carried in liciulloads, arc free from the mumcipal tax. Green 
vegetables and fruits are grorni in about 2000 acres of garden land 
uilbiii five miles of Foonn. The growth of green vcwtables and 
fruits has largely inoreased since flio opening of LaltoTife and the 
Itfutim Canal (1875-1879). The TCgotublo growers are KScbls aiA 
Jfdlis who sell standing crops to wholesale dealers, chiefly K&cbis, 
Marif tbits, Sfitlis, and Bitgrdn Musalrndns. To retail dealers vege- 
tables aro sold tUrougli Morllllin and Mali brokers ^ed dnlalt or 
ddiictivdlds, who, besides n handful of vegetables, ore paid IJd.to 
Gd. (1-4 as.) on every sale of 320 pounds (I j?alla of 4 mans). 
Vegetables arc eaten daily by all dosses. The exports, which date 
from the opening of the railwajin 1858, aro almost all to Bombay. 

Betol-lcof imports orerago 2160 tons (60,470 »mms) valued 
at £32,321 (Bs. 3,23,210), and esporta arorage 2342 tons (37,555 
mnnn) valued at £20,090 (Rs. 2,00,900), leaving for Poona uso 818 
tons (32,915 mniir) viilaod at £12,231 (Re. 1,23,310), The growers 
of botcl-lcnvos aro mosCy Tirgnl Dnlhuians and a few Marithis nVid 
the sellers, who are called Tdmbolis, are mostly Mnsalmrfns and a 
few Maritthds. A botol-lcaf abopkoeper offers 4 sa"Stol-W 
botolnuts, slaked Iim^ toJjocco. Befol-leaf is Ja^n bv 

all classes as a dessert after food. A couple of lenvos w a ! 
limo rubbed on with tbo finger to the book of each leaf a nn 
a botdnut, and catechu are chowed together, and in 
some drew tobacco. The Icovcs are cured before bein “ eaten 
Poona is known os iovmg the best cured leaves in the Sfr ' 
Fresh leaves art harsh ‘‘^dbittor To imnove the hareL?® 
leaves are kept dosdy pn^cd fifl the sap dries when the in T 
soft and gets o shuung yellow. Betelyeafislargdr sen? V b 
J inijorts of dry salted fish 4 y ^ -ooiiibay, 

'vnluel at £6949 (Bs. 60,490). Of this, a“s an^nrfid® ”'“««) 

J -rnoje of trade only 
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flisty-four tons (1800 mans) valued at £720 (Es. 7200) are sent to 
Bhor. Of the rest about 556 tons (55,737 muns) valued at £6229 
(Es. 62,290) are locally sold in small quantities to the people of the 
Mdmls or rrestem hills, and as much is used by the city people. 
Pish is imported from Bombay and the Eonkan, mostly by t-wo large 
traders, and in small quantities by a few local Bhois. The retail 
sellers are Bhoi and Musalmiia women. Pish is eaten by Musal- 
milns and by all flesh-eating Hindus. 

Of food for animals, fodder imports average 30,726 tons 
(860,334 mans) valued at £21,608 (Es. 2,15,080) a year, all of 
which is used in Poona. 3977 tons (111,344 mans) valued at 
£2784 (Es. 27,840), shown under exports in the above statement, are 
fodder passed free of duty from Government grass-lands or Icurans 
for Government cattle and horses. Of fodder grass comes from 
Government forest and pasture reserves and neighbouring villages, 
and millet and other straw from a distance of twenty-four rniles 
round Poona. The chief fodder markets are held in the north and 
west of the city where the growers sell fodder through Mardtha 
brokers who are paid Gd. (4 as.) for every cart-load. 

Imports of chaff oil-cake and cotton seed average 1169 tons (32,737 
mans) valued at £3040 (Es. 30,400) a year, and exports average 
eighty-eight tons (2468 mans) valued at £265 (Es. 2650), leaving 
for Poona use 1081 tons (30,269 mans) valued. at £2775 (Es. 27,750). 
Of these chaff and husks come from WestPoona or the Mwoals where 
rice is largely grown ; oil-cake comes from the east from Sirur and 
latterly from Gujardt ; and cotton seed comes from the south and 
cast. Generally the growers bring these articles to Poona whore 
they are bought by milkmen and other consumers. The exports 
are chiefly to neighbouring villages by well-to-do people who keep 
milch cows and buffaloes. 

Of fuel and lighting materials firewood imports average 29,599 
tons (828,771 mans) valued at £34,529 (Es. 3,45,290) a year; 
this import is all used in Poona. About 809 tons (22,646 mans) 
valued at £990 (Es. 9900), shown-under exports in the statement, are 
the firewood used in the cantonment which lies outside of municipal 
limits. The main imports of firewood are habhvl wood from the east 
and the poorer classes of trees chiefly from Government forests in 
the west of the district and from the Bhor state. The firewood of 
the Government and Bhor state forests is yearly -leased by wholesale 
klarl.tha timber dealers of Poona who sell it to Maratha petty 
dealers in the city. Prom other parts standing trees are bought by 
klardtha petty dealers and someiaines by Mhars who fell and bring 
the wood to ^e city. During the last twenty years, as the supply 
is short of the demand, the price of firewood has steadily risen. 

Charcoal imports average 2461 tons (68,899 mans) valued 
at £5167 (Rs. 51,670, a year. The exports are small. The 
charcoal dealers are Loniris who buy wood in the forest, moke it into 
charcoal, and import the charcoal into the city on hired pack bul- 
locks, mules, and ponies. Charcoal is largely used by blacksmiths 
coppersmiths and other metal-workers. During the last twenty- 
five years, as the district is bare of forests, the price of lociil 
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Imports of oil other than kcrosino average 1363 tons (38,164 
TTjanjf) valued at £35p{)88 (Rs. 8,56,880) a year, and exports 
average 523 tons (14,632 mans) valued at £13,704 (Rs. 1,37,040), 
«jns lenriiig for the city nso 840 tons (23,532 mans) valued at 
£21,084 (Efi. 2,19,840)o Imports of kcrosino oil roughly average 
810 tons (22,650 mans) valued at £7930 (Es. 79,300) a year. 
Grouiichiul satllou'cr and sesame Oil is brought from Inddpur and 
Sltsvad in Poona, from Prfrsi in Shoktpur, and from Sithtra; and 
cocoanut oil ond kcrosinefrom Eomhay. Largo quantifies of oil are 
pressed in Poona by Ilindus of the Teli caste. 

Of building materials imports of bricks and tiles average 8991 
tons (251,758 mans) vnlucd nt £8619 (Rs. 36,190) a year. 
Ilricks and tiles are made by local potters in the outskirts of the 
citj’. 


Imports of cut-stone, chiefly quarried in the neighbouring hills, 
ovenigo 3426 Ions (95,922 mans) volued nt £1881 (Rs. 18,810) a 
year. Imports of lime, which is baked in the outskirts of the cify, 
overngo 3061 tons (85,696 mans) valued nt £3304 (Rs. 33,010), and 
exports, which are chiefly toErkec, avcTage2112 tons (59,162 mans) 
valued at £2281 (Rs. 22,810). 

Timber imports average 5703 tons (159,673 mans) valued at 
£43,256 (Rs. 4,32,560), and exports which are chiefly Jo neigh- 
bouring villages and Rirkcc av'crngo 299 tons (8378 mans) 
valued nt £2410 (Rs. 24,100). Of timber Mnulmnin teak comes 
from Pombny'. Of local teak the large logs comefrom Ifdsiknndthe 
rafters from Tbtinn ; junglowood comes from the Mdvals or West 
Poonn hills and Phor, and bdbliul wood from twenty-four miles 
round Poonn. Tho largo trade with Bombay and Tbitna^ is in thehands 
of Konkon nnd OutcJi btusahnilnB who trade on. their own capital. 
Other potty timber doalora nro JLTnrdtbds who trade on capital 
borrowed at high interest. 

Bamboo imports average 3204 tons (33,716 mans) valued 
nt £3631 (Rs. 36,310) a yeor. Split bamboos fit for roofs ore 
brought from Bombay by largo Slusalrndn timber dealers; and 
green bamboos fit to moke baskets imd matting are brought from the 
Mdvals or western eub-dinsions by vOlngers nnd sold either to 
Mardtho timber dealers or to Buruds or basket-makers. 


Imports of drugs and spices average 2313 tons (64,762 mans) 
valued at £67,867 (Rs- 6,78,670) oyenr. Drugs nnd spices are chiefly 
brought by Gujnrdt Tdni grocers from Bombay. ^ 

Piece-goods 1696 tons (41,497 mans) v'nlued 

nt £255,834 (Rs. 25,58,340) a year, and exports averaee 709 
tons (19,667 mans) valued at £113,550 (Rs. 11,35,500). Of hJnd 
made cotton doth coarse waistcloths or dhotars and robes or sddts 
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arc brought from Sliolnpur by Shimplo, and fino wnistolotliB and 
robes arc brought by MArwdr Viinis from Ndgpur and Dhdrwar or 
NilrAyanPctli in Ihc Niadni’s fcrritorics and sometimes from Benares 
in North India, and Salem and other parts of Madras. Steam-made 
cotton piece-goods, both of English and of Bombay make, were 
formerly brought by Bohorils and arc now also brouglit by Brah- 
mans and !Mardthns. Of late the use of Bombay-made cloth has 
greatly' increased. Eoroign silks, brocades, and woollen cloth are 
brought by BohorAs from Bombay', and country blankets are 
brought by' Sangars from SholApur. Besides these imports a largo 
quantity' of coarse cotton robes and waist cloths and richly’ embroidered 
sillc cloths 'aro locally' woven. Tho exports arc consigned direct, 
cliicfly to SAtara and other southern districts. After the opening 
of tho Poona-Londa Railway this export trade, instead of probably 
passing through Poona, wUl go direct and the Poona trade ■wiU full 
considerably’. 

Metal imports average 3541 tons (99,157 mans) valued nt 
£174,643 (Rs. 17,46,430) and exports average 1002 tons (28,067 
mans) valued nt £61,966 (Rs. 0,19,660). The exports include only 
metal sheets and do not include the brass and copper vessels which 
average about eighty’ jicr cent of tho metal sheets imported. Tho 
imports have been steadily increasing. In 1832-83 they’ were about 
twenty’ per cent above the average or worth £250,000 (Rs. 25 htkhs). 
Tho working into vessels adds about Iwenty’-fivc per cent to the value 
of the metal. So that the value of tho exported ware may' bo roughly’ 
estimated at £240,000 (Rs. 24 Idlihs). During the last twenty- 
five y'cars tho metal trade of Poona has steadily’ grown. Poona has 
displaced Ahmndnugar which used to bo the chief inctul mart in tho 
Deccan, and supplies are now sent not only' over the whole Deccan, 
but also to tho Berurs, KhAudosh, and tho Nizilm’s territory. The 
liner vessels of NAsik and SAngli arc rivalled by' tho Poona wares. 
Even in tho finer articles, in a fowy’cnrs Poona will probably' displace 
NAsik and SAngli. Of metals Europc-inudo copper, brass, and 
iron arc largely' brought from Bombay’ by' Gujarat VAnis. To make 
vessels GujarAt VAnis employ' local EAsAr TArabat and other crafts- 
men. Tho making of brass and copper vessels gives work to 
about 3000 men who are paid either monthly' or by’ tho piece. The 
original workora came from Ahmadnagar. Lately', owing to the 
thriving trade, many' MaiAtliAs and others have taken to this craft, 
and several GujarAt VAnis have groAra rich. 

Of articles freed from municipal taxes, cotton imports for 
1882-83 were 124 tons (080 mans) valued at £884 (lls. 8840) and 
exports wore 213 tons (5974 mans) valued at £7706 (Rs, 77,060). 
Tho imports are chiefly from tho south-east of tho district where 
cotton is grown. Most of the cotton dealers are GujarAt VAnis. 

Imports of dye roots, barks, and other colouring materials 
for 1882-83 were 131 tons (3070 ma7is) valued at £367 (Rs. 30,700) 
and exports wore 315 tons (8818 mans) valued at £882 
(Rs. 8820). Thoso articles aro gathered in the forests and brought 
to the market by tho hill people of West Poona and sold to GujarAt 
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mam)^ valued at £10,318 (Es. 1,03,180). Of dried fruit dried 
plantains are brought from Bassein in Thdna by Gujarat Ydnis 
md dried figs, pomegranates, grapes, and other fruits are broan'ht 
from Arabia, Persia, and Kabul by Baluchis and Kdbulis. The 
exports are chiefly to Ahmndnagar, ^gholApur, Sdtdra, and the 
Bombay Kamdtak. 

ffiass. Imports of glassirare and glass bingles for 1882-83 ivere 272 

tons (7604 mans) valued at £3820 '(Bs. 88,200), and exports were 
thirty-one tons (854 mans) valued at £427 (Es. 4270). Europciin 
glass-irare is brought irom Bombay by Bohoras. Of bangles China- 
made cut bangles come from Bombay, and country bangles from the 
village of Yelu on the Foona-Belgaum mail road about twelve mfles 
south of Poona. The bangle-sellers are Kdsdrs. The exports arc 
chiefly to neighbouring villngeq.^ 

Bidesand Imports of hides and hotl!s‘^''» 1882-83 wore 134 tons (3574 
Bonu. mans) valued at £4485 (Es.' 44,850), and exports were 622 tons 
(17,427 mans) valued at j^0,909. (Es. 2,09,090). Hides and horns are 
- brought by ralage Mbars from t^^boiirmg Tillages and sold to 
Snltonkars and Bhors. From POona'Saltankara and Bbors export 
bides and boms to Bombay, Three or four unsuccessful attempts 
have been made by Bombay merchants to start tanneries at Poona, 
and the tanneries which were built are now in ruins. 

Salt imports for 1882-83 were 429 tons (12,010 mans) valued at 
£3002 (Es. 30,020) a year. Little is exported. Salt is brought by 
Ghijardt Vdni grocers irom Bombay. 

. Imports of statiraery for 1882-83 were 189 tons (5286 mans) 
valued at £52,860 (Es. 6,28,600) and exports were 86 tons (2390 
mans) valued at £23,900 (Its. 2,89,000). Stationery is brought 
from Bombay by Bohoids, ITnrdthds, and lately by Briihmans. 
The exports do not change hands in the city, but pass through Poona 
on the way to SdMra and other southern districts. 

Imports of machine-made twist for 1882-83 were 472 tons 
(13,210 mans) valued at £2642 (Be. 26,420). Twist is brouffht 
from Bombay by Jldrwdr Ydnis and is generally sold to local weavers 
Large quantities are used in thread-making factories lately started 
.by Brd^on capitalists and worked by Mnratha boys. ^ 

• Of intoxieating articles imports of smoking hemp or adnja for 


Salt, 


Stalionerp, 


Twist. 


Stnoling JSemp, 


Opium. 


UI inTOxicai.uiB — r---- — uemp or adnsa far 

1882-83 were twenty tons (560 mans) valued at ±*400 (BsdOnn) 
and exports were six tons (170 valued at £120 ais.'lSOOV 

Smoking hemp comes from Ahmadnagar and Sholdpur, The 
to seU it is yearly faimc^o ono dealer. Gdn/a is smoked ohiefl v ifJ 
Gosdvis and ascetics. The exports are cluofly to noi<»hbouM^ 
villages. ° 

Opium imports for 1882-83 wore two tons (seventy mana\ ...ni j 
£3530 (Es. 65,300). OpiumissuppUedbyO^eim^^to thoiamw 
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to 'whom tho right of selling opium is yearly sold. Opium is smoked 
and eaten chiefly by Musalrndn Fakirs or ascetics. 

Imports of country liciuor for 1882-83 ■were 495 tons (13,870 
mans) valued at £55,480 (Rs. 5,54,800), and exports ■were 127 
tons (3570 mans) valued at £14,280 (Rs. 1,42,800). This liquor is 
supplied by the central distillery established at hlundhave about 
eight miles east of Poona. The right of aeUing countiy liquor is 
yearly sold to the highest bidder. The exports are chiefly to neigh- 
bouring villages. 

Imports of European liquor for 1882-83 'wore 610 tons (17,090 
mans) valued at -£102,540 (Rs. 10,25,400), and exports "wero 
fifty-one tons (1432 mans) valued at £8592 (Rs. 85,020). European 
liquor is brought from Bombay by Parsis and Europe shopkeepers. 
It is chiefly used by Hindus in tho city and by Christians and Pdrsis 
in tho cantonment. The exports go chiefly to Sdtdra and the Bombay 
Karndtak. 

Of about 25,000 craftsmen about half the number are capitahsts 
and the rest -work ns labourers. The. chief Poona city crofts are the 
moldng of copper and brass vcs^gI^.-U^ wca'ving of sillc and cotton 
cloth, the making of gold and silver 'tlu’cads, glass bangles, ivory 
combs, day figures, iron pots, felt and paper, lapc-weai'ing, and 
■wood- turning. As Poo^q. cjlv la.iilio groat centre, almost the only 
seat of these crofts and; induSWiod,' the details have been given in 
tho chapter on trade and crofts.' 

Poona City has twenty-six markets. Of these five are vegetable 
markets, six aro mutton markets, thi'co aro fish markets, one is a 
fuel market, two are fodder markets, and nine arc grain markets. 
Tho five vegetable and fruit markets aro, the Mandai or market to 
tho north of tho Shanvdr Palace, tho Kotvdl Chavdi or police office 
in Budhvdr word, and three Bhajidlis or vegetable rows one in Votdl 
ward and two in A'jlitvdr ward, a larger near Dui'jnnsing'B Piign, and 
a smaller to tho oast of 31011 Ohauk or Pearl Square. ’ In addition 
to these, on a suitable site in the Shukravdr ward, a large central 
market is (1884) being built. 

The largest and most popular market in Poona is the Mahdai, 
the fruit and vegetable market to tho north of tho Shanvdr 
Pidace. It is hold in an open space 166 yards by 45 which 
was originally set apart for tho retinues of tho Poshwds and their 
nobles in state or festive gotherings. This space and tho narrow 
belt all round tho palace wall between its bastions have been levelled 
and sanded and laid out in paths and rows of stalls. Tho stalls are 
four to- six feet square and the paths six to ten feet wide. A road 
running north and south divides the hlandoi proper, that is the largo 
space to tho north of tho palace into an eastern and a western half.. 
The eastern half has been set ap&rt for fruits ond green vegetables, 
and tho western half for fnnts, vegetables, root vegetables, and 
miscellaneous articles. Tho northern third of each half is set apart 
for brokers and wholesale dealers, and tho two southern thirds are 


. = I See Pert II. pp. 173 -210. 
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.^om&urto sovea in tiio morning 
Bunbi and UfjOirarts laden with vegetables, lemons, figs, orances® 

to market and are ranged in 

rows on the ground sot iq)nrt for wholesale dealers. ^ 

The whdesnle dealers, who ore Kdchis or market-gaideners of 
Upper Indian on^ and Mardthds, buy the doily ariivnls soon after 
they come to market and dispose of them in small lots to retailers who 
^rry thein to their stalls and sell them to users. The market 
hours are cdx to eleven m the momisg. Among the middle classes 
home supplies are bought by the male heads of families. Among 
the lower classes the women generally come and the higher classes 
send their servants to buy supplies. As soon as their morning 
wholesale purchases are over, the wholesale dealers doily send in 
wicker baskets large quantities of potatoes, onions, cbilh'es, and leaf 
vegetables, the produce of gardens within twenty miles of Poona, to 
Bombay, ShoMpur, and the Nizam’s country. These dealers have 
agents in Bombay, or are themselves agents to Bombay dedLers, to 
whom they consign the produce. Besides the wholcsalo dealers 
another dass of middlemen, the brokers or daldls, bargain for buyers 
nnd sellers and weigh the articles for a fee. The scale on which 
the wholesale traders deal varies greatly, some of them being largo 
traders and men of capital The brokers make 2s. to 4s. (Bs. 1 *2) 
a day and spend all their earnings. The retail sellers, who scUoni 
have capital, borrow 4s, to 10s. (Ks. 2-5) from mono;ychangorB for 
the day at an interest of i anna the rupee," moke their purchnMS, 
and, anor selling them retail, return the lender his money with 
interest. Their daily profits vary from 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.). When 
the retail stallholder has bought his day’s supplies, he or she, for 
as many women ns men sell, spreads on the ground a mat or a 
piece of sacking, and, on the sacking, lays the artides either in haskots 
or in heaps and sits among thd baskets with a pair of scales close at 
hand. These retail dealers ore chiefly Kfichis and Mdhs who aw 
Hindus, and Tjtmboh's who are both Hindus and jUTusalmnns. Tho 
chiefly sell fruit, the Mdlis both fruit and vegetables, and the 
TdmboL's seldom anything but bctel-leavcs and tobacco. On tho 
east side of the Palnco gateway, between the bastions, in a row 
next tho road, hfusolmdn Atdrs deal in the coloured powders which 
are used in making brow-marks, ond in incenso and perfumery. 
They arrange their wares in small heaps on metal plates laid on 
wooden stools. Over thoir wares, as a sunshade, they open a largo 
umbrella or stretch a cloth on poles. They bring their stores dauy 
to market on their heads and carry back what rcinnins unsold. They 

make their goods at homo from raw materials which they buy from 

Behind tho Atdrs two rows of Martitha Vdni women sell 


Iireo varieties of grass-seeds, devhJiatrajgira Md van, groundnuts, 
raw sugar, salt, and articles eaten on fast days.* Behind these stalls. 

• * tho Polaoo wall, sit a fejv grocers or Nestis 


an a row ai 


1 Tlio botanical names of tvro of tho tbreo mass seeds or early that is nrimn^i 
grains Bt« nljjlra Amaranthns polygamus, and rari Coix barhata. Primeval 
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whoso chief wnros arc assaf oslida, chmnmon, cloves, cocoanuts, coriander, 
cumin-seed, pepper, sesame, spices, and turmeric. To tho east of 
the perfumers and grass-se^ sellers sit a few Mdlis and Prdhmans 
who sell planlQin-roaf dining plates ; further cast a few Gurav 
or priestly MarAtha women sell patrdvals or dry leaf platters, of 
six or ten leaves of tho palas, banian, and other Inrgo-leafcd trees 
sHtched together round a centre leaf. Behind tho Ouray plattor- 
scUers arc cocoanut-scllcrs or NAralvAlAs. Tho shrofis or money- 
lenders and changers, all Deshasth BrAhinans, sit with a heap of copper 
coins and cowric-shcUs piled on a small cloth stretehed before them. 
They squat in threes and fours ns near tho retail sellers as possible. 
Besides the interest on daily cash advances to petty dealers they cam 
Gd, to 9d. (4-C eta.) a dnj' from changing copper for silver and shells. 
In all transactions imdor 2d. (i (».) cowrie or fatarft shells are used, 
eighty to ninety-six shells going to tho quartet anna. Tho shells 
arc counted with notable speed in sols of four. The ground between 
the bastions to the west of the eastern gate is held by a row of 
vegetable dealers fronting tho road, chiefly hlAlis who sell their 
garden produce retail instead of parting 'with it wholesale in tho 
morning. Behind tho MAlis are two rows of garlic tamarind onion 
and other relish sellers ; and behind those again, touching tho wall, 
sit dealers in chillies who are specially kept to this out-of-the-way place 
to avoid tho nuisance wliich chillies cause when exposed to the sun 
and wind. Tho wholesale dealers carry on their business in tho open 
air and generally finish their work before tho sun gets strong. The 
retail dealers cither open a largo umbroUo or stretch a cloth over 
their stalls to shelter themselves and their wares from the sun and 
rain. Tho dealings in green vegetables are carried on under tho 
shade of one or two largo banian trees in the north-west of tho open 
space. Tlio narrow strip of ground along the cast of tho palace wall, 
between tho first two bastions from tho north-east corner, is occupied 
by a front row of dealers in haberdashery; by a middle row of dealers 
in tobacco and spices ; and in the space close under tho wall by 
rope-selling Mangs. The space between tho bastions further south 
is allotted to bosket-makers, potters, dealers in old iron, old brass 
and copper vessels, and old furniture. Tho basket-makers or Buriids 
live in tho houses across tho road from their stalls. Tho potters 
store their wares in rented houses. Most of tho dealers in iron'waro 
arc BohorAs. On tho south sido of tho palace, on the strip of ground 
to the cast of the centra bastion, shocmalcors and fisherwomcn of tho 
Bhoi caste sit in two linos facing ouch other. Only dry fish brought 
from tho Konlcan are sold hero ; fresh river fish are sold from door to 
door, Tho space to tho west of tho centre bastion is empty and is 
set apart as a carriage stand. On tho west side of tho palace, the 
strip of l a nd to the south of tho centre bastion is tho grass market 
whore bundles of green and dry grass and stalk fodder are stored. 
Tho trade in stalk fodder and dry grass is brisk, tho dealers making 
Is. to 2s. (Eo.i-l) a day. Green grass is brought by vDlagors 
from twelve miles round in head-loads and is oflored for sale at 2fti. to 
4id. (1 i - 3 as.) a load. The strip of land to tho north of tho centre 
bastion is hold by dealers in firewood nnd cowdung-cakes about ten 
inches across and one inch thick. The firewood is cut in thirty pound 
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ChaptoXIV. a man)iaggots worih 6d to Is. (4-8as.). The coirdung-cakco arc 
Places. P“““?““UifPsnndsoldatHtoTV‘^.eacIi(3-6forJ«). Afe;»- 
tobei-deders buy trees in the villages round Poona, cut tbem, and 
dispose of tie fud m the city at a large profit. On an average fni^ 
Treather day in 1882, of all kinds of produce 185 cartdoads weighing 
aboutseventy-nine tons {2220 mans) and worth nbout£2I0 (Rs. 2100) 
were bronghtto the Mandai. Of the whole amount sixty cart-lo.ids 
weighing about twenty-six tons (720 moits) and worth £90 (Es. 900) 
were vegetables ; twenty cart-loads wcigmng about nine tons (210 
mans) and wor^ £60 (Es. 600) were fruit ; ten cart-loads weighing 
„ about four tons (120 mans) and worth £6 (Es. 50) were firewood ; 
eighty cart-loads weighing about thirty-four tone (960 mans) and 
worth £40 (Es. 400) were fodder j and fifteen cart-loads weighing about 
six tons (180 mans) and worth £15 (Es. 160) were miscellaneous 
On holidays and fast days speciaEy largo quantities of sweet potatoes 
or rdtalda and earthnuts or hhuhmigs are generally sold. On 
Sundays and 'Wednesdays a market is held in the aftemopn to tlio 
south and east of the Shonvdr palace at wliich old iumitnrc, hooks, 
pictures, clothes, lamps, glassware, and lumber are sold by detders from 
the cantonment bazdr. On these days also villagers from the country 
• round bring ponltiy and eggs, and car^nters bring stools, chums or 
ravis, pestles or mnsals, and two varieties of dishes called Mthvats 
and padgds., TJpto 1862 the space to the north of the palace was used 
for iha half-weeKly cattle-market which is now held in tho nllngo of 
Bhdmburdn across the Mutha to the west of the city. The Hfnndai 
market is open every day in the year. Hoh'days are busier rather 
ftinn slacker than other days. The market is over by noon when the 
municipal sweepers and water-carts come and sweep and water the 
ground for next morning. Of tho four smaller vegclablo and fruit 
markets, that held in the Kot^ Chdvdi or police office in Eudhviir 
ward is ina largohuildingonce tlie property of Government which in 
1845 was sold to a private person. The three Blidjidlis or vegetable 
rows, oho in 'Vetdl ward and two in Aditydr word, ore open markets 
where the dealers squat at the side of the street or in house verandas. 
AU these four smoEer markets aro open throughout the day. The 
dealers who are Estchis and ATiUis, bay their stocks at the Ulnadai 
market in the early morning and soil at their stalls to consumers. 

Of tJio six mutton markets, one in Easba ward has hvclvc stalls, one 
in Klidtikdli or Butchers’ row near Subhdnsha in Eavivdr ward has 
fourteen stnUs, one in Durjansing’s Pdga in Eovivdr ward has forty- 
eight stalls, one in Tetdl ward has sixteen stalls, one in Bhardni 
ward has six staEs, and ope in Edna word has sixteen stalls. The 
mutton markets in Knsbn, Tctdl, Edna, and Bhavnni wards have 
been built by the hlunicipaEty' sinco 1877. Tho market in Durian- 
sing’s Paga is o quadrangular private building hired by tho 
Jtrunicipality and lot to butchers. But cLors’ row near Sublidnsham tho 
oldest mutton market in tliccity. Jlcrothc butchers have their private 
staEs or seU in Ihefmnt rooms of their dwcEings. They have n common 
slaughter-house. The Jjbnvnni w'ard mutton market is a private 
buiJainff fronting: tiic /nain wad Joacling' <o Ibo cantonment bnzdr 
which is tcmporanly licensed by’ the Jlunieipality for flic sale of meat 
Thcmunicipolmuttan mnrketsare built on astandard plan with detached* 
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^augMer-hotiBes. The stalls are arranged facing cacli other in a 
covered building on two feet high plinths with a central passage under 
the ridge. The side walls, which form the hacks of the stalls, are 
carried to within two feet of the post plate and eaves of the roof. 
Each stall is six feet wide and seven feet long. It opens on the 
central passage ond is separated from the next stalls by the posts which 
bear the roof. The whole of the inside stalls, as well as '^e passage, 
are paved and are washed daily. The slaugl^ter-houses arc paved and 
walled enclosures with an open entrance in one comer covered by a 
screen wall. Inside the pavement slopes to a gutter which drains into 
a cess-pool outside, the contents of which are removed daily. The 
private markets are ordinary sheds or dials with earthen floors and 
detached slaughter-yards. The number of animals doily slaughtered 
varies from sixty to 180 and averages 120, three-fourths of them 
sheep and one-fourth goats. The slaughtered animals are hung up to 
poles in the slaughter-houses, skinned, and dressed, and the mutton is 
carried to the market and hung by ropes from hooks in front of the 
stalls. The butcher sits on a piece of sacking or mat on the floor of 
the stall with the meat hanging in front of him and a block of wood 
resting against his legs. The customers stand outside or below the 
stall where they are served. Mutton sells at 2Jd. to 3d. (li - 2 as.) 
a pound. A butcher IdUs daily one to three sheep or goats according 
to demand. Buyers generally keep to one butcher and those that 
use meat daily settle accounts once a month. The butchers are 
Marath^s and Muhammadans. Most animals are slaughtered by 
Musalman priests or muUds who are jjoid fd. to Sd. (i-J a.) an 
animal Musalmdns kill animals the liiller facing west with the nnimol’s 
head to the south and the legs to the north. Jews, Bohords, and some 
Mardthds have peculiarities in the way of slaughtering animals and have 
compartments allotted to them at the slaughter-houses. Tho Bohords 
do not kill the animals on the .stone pavement 'but on wooden 
platforms. Some Mardthds first ofier the animal to tho goddess Bold! 
and after killing it offer its head to the goddess. Jews have a 
special butcher and have compartments allotted to theni at tho different 
slaughter-houses. 

The three fish markets are to tho south of tho Shnnvdr palace and 
in Aditvdr and Yetdl wards. In open ground to the south' of tho 
Shanvdir palace forty or fifty stalls are kept daily by Bhoi women 
for the sale of dry monkan fish. A well-built private fish market 
with twenty-four stalls arranged in rows in Aditvdr ward back street 
is used chiefly for the sale of salt fish, ■with a few fresh fish in tho 
evening. A third fish market is held in Yetdl ward where fresh 
fish and a Uttlo dry fish are offered in an open plot. 'Women of tho 
Bhoi caste are the chief fish-sellers and li'anbis from tho neighbouring 
■villages ore the chief consumers. 

The chief fuel of the upper and middle classes is firewood which is 
brought in carts and sold at 8s. to 10s. (Us. 4-5) tho cart-load. 
Oowdung-cakes are the main fuel of the bulk of the townspeople. 
A cart-load of about 500 cokes coats 4s. to 6s. (Ils.2- 3). Retail soles 
of firewood and oowdung-cakes are mode at the Mondoi under tho 
west wall of Shanvdr palace and in many private enclosures. The 
only market where a month’s supply or other large quantity con be 
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Lought M the Qddetal or Cart Stand in the north-(!ast of irimBalT& 
T\^rcl, ThiB or fifand js an open field, let onij during tlie fair Bcasm, 
itrJioro nbout 175 tari-loade of cowdung-hel and 250 cart-loads of 
iiro>^ ood are daily brought and sold. IVo lorge fodder markets aio 

£ n only during tho fair season, the Oort Stand or (Mdetal which is 
I used as a fad market and tho sandy bed dtheMntha under 
tho Lak^ bridge to tiio north-west of the city. Eadia, that is 
Indian millet or jvdri stalks, is tho chief fodder used in tho dty. 
About 200 cart'loods, containing 100 to 200 bundles and selling at 
8s. to 12s. (Rs. 4-6), arc bron^t doily to thoG&detal and sixty 
cnrt-loads to the Lakdi bridge market. Besides in these two chid 
markets millot stalk andfodder con be bought retail in the Mondoi 
and in ecrcial other placesin difibren t ports m the city, Hityor grass 
is stacked in largo quantities beyond the Lakdi bridge and in the out- 
lying yards on the west of the Saddshir word. Hay is rarely used in 
the city. Most of the dry gross goes to the nulitaiy cantonment 
whero largo quantities are used as horse-fodder. Fuel and fodder 
are brought to the city markets by villagers in their own carts and 
sold cither to wholcsolo dealers or to consnmetB. 


Oraia, Xho city has nine grain markets : Adto or Commission Agents^ 

row in. If Jinn ward, Ddne or Grain rowinUdrilynnward, Dtoo row 
in Shukravdr word, D/ine row in Budhvfir ward, Ddno row in Tot&l 
word, a rice market in Shukriivdr word, pulse rows or Ddlitlisin 
Man^wtr Bbavdni and Qanj vrards, and a Maide or Sour row in 
Aditrdr word. The chief food grains used in Poona are hdjri, -jvdri, 
rioo, and wheats and ofpulso turandgram. Besides supplies from the 
villages round, hdjri is brought from Tdmbhori a market town in 
Ahmodnngar,yv»n’ from Sholdpur, rice fromTVest Poona and Th&na, 
and wheat and gmm from ■uie Upper Hills or Bdleghdt to the 
north-east of Sholdpur. In speriol seasons grain comes from mnch 
greater distances. Daring the 1876-77 famine quantities of groin 
poured in from Central and ' fTorthem India and from Gujardt. 
In ordinary years the grain merchants of Poona import only for 
local nso j daring • the 1876-77 famine Poona become the chief 
grain centre for tho Bombay Deccan. The chief market for 
wholesale grain dealings is the Adtd Ali or Agents' row in Nana 
word. About forty of, these dealers, chiefly .Mdrwdr and Qujardt 
Viteis, have large houses with front and rear enedosures and grain 
stores in neighbouring streets. Imports by country carts are 
brought to market in the morning and soles are negotiated 
at once. Imports by rail ore bro^ht at noon and in the trftemqcm 
and are sold off next morning. Grain is generally bought and kept 
in stockin 200 pound fQimoTis) bags whichare ctpened cmlywhenthe 
grain has to be measured cmt. Daring the fair season large heaps of 
groin-bags lie in front of the shops or in tho open enclosures. The 
groin-dealers either buy on their own account or act us agents 
for tho puroluuse or sale of supplies for others in distant districts 
charging a three to five per cent commission. Residents in Poono, 
who can afford it,- buy their yeor 's supply of grain at once. Beyri and 
jvdri are bought in January and February,- nee in Ifovember and 
Decsember, and wheat and pulse in March and April. Except senne 
retail grain-dealers of Wfiidyan ward aHretoilers in Jhe caiy buy jq 
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the \\rholesnlo market of the Ndna ward. They either buy a 
year’s stock at the proper season or as they scU off their stock 
according to the means at their command. The wholesale dealers 
are men of capital, the retail dealers borrow money and trade 
on the seciirity of their stocks. The Ndrdynn ward dealers ore 
Mdrwdr Yanis of small capital, and as many of them have 
money dealings with the landholders of "West Poona, they buy 
direct from the villagers. Narfiyan ward has about thirty retaU. 
grain shops, and in the grain row in Shnkravdr ward, which is 
the leading retail grain market in the city, are about 105 grain shops. 
Vctdl ward has fifteen shops and Apn Bnlvant street in Budhvar 
ward has forty. In the wholesale markets grain is measured and sold 
as it comes. In the retail markets it is dried in the sun, winnowed 
in the breeze, cleaned, and laid out, if the quantities be largo in bags, 
and if small in baskets, in the shops, at the street sides, or on the 
shop boards. All retail grain-dealers ore hlnrathlis. They keep 
their shops open all day, but most business is done in the evening. 
They cam 2s. fo 6s. (Bs. 1-3) a day. The Mnvlis or "West Poona 
landholders bring their rice to market in head-loads or on ponies 
generally in November and December and only on Mondays or 
Thursdays. The}' go to the grain row in Shukravdr word, where 
each retail-grain dealer has his own west highland villagers who go 
only to his shop. The dealers cither scU on commission on account 
of the growers who bring their produce to market, or they buy whole- 
sale from the growers on their own account and sell afterwards. 

” In Poona the making of gram, fur, and other pod-seeds into pulse is 
a distinct calling carried on by Pardoshi or North Indian and Mardtha 
ddlvdids or pulse-splitters. The beans ore soaked in water in largo 
earthen pots for an hour or two, and laid in the sun to dry, which helps 
to separate the husk from the seed. 'When the beans arc dry they arc 
h'ghtly ground in largo stone handmills, tho upper piece of which 
is balanced on a pivot and lowered or raised at so ns to keep 
the two pieces far enough apart to split without crushing tho beans. 
After being split the beans are winnowed ond sifted and the split pulso 
is ready for sale. Tho husk or phol and tho refuse or chwi are sold 
as food for milch-cattle. Pulse-makers w'ork and sell in three parts 
of tho city : in tliirteen shops in pulso row or Ddl Ali in Mnngalviir 
ward, in forty-five shops in Ddl Ali in Bhavani word, and in sixty 
shops in Ddl Ali in Glonj ward. During tho hot season, when only 
they work, tho pulse-dealers make 2s. to 4s. (Bs. 1 - 2) a day. AU 
are well: to-do. 

A part of cast Aditvdr street is held by Mardtha flour-grinders 
or maidevdlds. In making flour, as in qilitUng pulso, the grain is 
soaked in water and dried in tho sun, and is then ground ns fine ns 
possible. Tho flour is afterwords sifted through n sieve, tho fine flour 
being separated from tho conrso flour or rava. Tho coarse flour, which 
is valued tho most, sells at IJcZ. (.§■ a.) a pound, while tho fine flour 
sells at Id. (§ a.) the pound. The refuse is not used for human food. 
Both tho first and tho second flours form tlio chief part of all 
festive Hindu dainties. Plour-grinders, of whom there aro nine 
grinding-houses and twelve shops in Maide or Flour row, make about 
4s. (Rs. 2) n day in the busy marriage season and 2s. (Re. 1) a doy 
at other times, 
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Chap^ XIV. Eofail grocers' shops are scattered aU over the city. Aimost everv 
Places. street has one or moiu The chief centres of the grocery^trade areiow ; 

roovx “ BhnTOmwardjin Adto or Agents’ row in Aditrar, in Moti Ghaut 
wsA. ppa,.j and m the main street of YeMI irard. The Adles 

Mtitkcu. or commission agents of Bhnvdm' iraid are Lingajat and Dakshaui 
</roc«iy, Yanis TTho receive consignments from Bombay and up-country 
merchants and sell them locally or send them to Bombay or other 
largo markets. In no case do these agents keep goods in Poona more 
than a few days and they do business only on commission. The chief 
articles which pass through their hands are gul or raw sugar, oil, 
tobacco, 'phi or clarified butter, and refined sugar. Their business is 
brisk both just before and just after the rains. During the rainy 
season, from June to October,' they are almost idle. The grocers of 
the Aditvdr and Vctdl wards deal in all kinds of grocery, importing 
from Bombay and up-country trade centres but selung only in 
Poona. They have retail shops as well os large warehouses at 
which they do- wholesale business. All are Ghija^t Vdnis chiefly 
Vaishnavs and are men of capital. Their yearly dealings average 
£10,000 to £15,000 (Es. 1 - li lakhs) and their yearly profits 
£200 to £500 (Rs. 2000- 5000). Retail grocers, most of whom 
nro Gujarit Yanis and a few are BrAhmans, have capitals of £50 
to £500 (Rs. 500 - 5000), most of it their own, ‘and make • £2 to 
£5 (Rs. 20-50) a month. A grocer sits on a box or on a raised 
mud platform, keeps his artides arranged round him in baskets 
or bags, those most in demand within arm’s length, oil in a 
leather jar, and costly articles and rarities hung overhead in ban's 
with labels. Dry goods are served in waste paper or green leavM, 
and liquids in pots and bottles which the enstomer brings with bim 
Grocers look greasy and dirty and are slovenlyin thar business. 

Jlfetab. An account of the Poona metal work, which is one of the 

chief industries of the dty, is given in the Craft chapter.* 
Poona has three leading metal marts 'in the main street of 
Aditvdr ward south of the Pearl Square or Moti Chauk, further 
south near Subhdnsha’s house, and in the main street of Yetal 
ward. The dealers are Edsdrs who do all the local business. The 
export of brass and copper vessels is carried on by Jldrwdr 
and Gujardt Vdnis, who are more pushing than the Kdsdrs 

The Pearl Square Edsdrs sell ready-made cooking and water pots 
The Mdnvdris near Subhdnsha’s tomb confine themselves mostiy to 
the making of bells, small cups, Mas, saucers, and other castino-s 
while the Gujardtis in Yetdl Peth chiefly make Wrvessels 
vessels are arranged m tiers in the .shops, the smaUer articles being 
hung from the roof m bundles. Two branch streets, both called 
Taveali or Ironpan row, are given entirely to the making and sale of 
mon pots and pans of Engliah sheet iron. The pots are made and sold 
in the some place, mo shc^s and workhouses being in the same 
building. The business is in the hands of poor Alarathds who 
borrow capital at twelve to twenty-four per cent a year, and thoimb 
they moke a fair profit* genoraUy spend all their earnings. ’ Copper 


1 See FottlL pp, I74.185. 
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brass and iron sheeting is brought into Poona in largo quantities. 
It is -n’orked into nil the forms and sizes of pots required b}' Ilindus 
and other classes for house use. Tlio vessels are sent to the Nizam’s 
dominions, the Berdrs, and the Bombay Knmdtak. The export 
trade and the built of the profits are almost exclusively in the hands 
of the JiIdnvAr and Gujardt V.anis, the Sdsidr and Mnrdtha workmen 
not making more than a comfortable living out of their calling. 
Metal sheets are sold only in the main street of the Votal ward. 

Poona Gityhas three cloth markets : the Kdpadgnnj or Cloth Store in 
the Aditvdr ward, the Bohori-dli also in Aditvar ward, and the Kdpad- 
dli and Cholkhan-dli or Bodice-row in Budhvdr ward. The dealers in 
the Aditvar ward Kilpadganj are all Marwdris. Those in Bohori-dli 
arc chiefly Bohords, with a few Mardthds nndBrdhmans. The cloth- 
sellers in Budhvdr ward nro chiefly Sliimpis. The Mdnvdris of the 
Aditvdr Kapadganj nro the largest traders. They do business both 
wholesale and retail and almost exclusively in hand-made cloth. 
The chief marts from which cloth is brought are Ndgpur Ahmadubad 
and Dhdrwdr for the finer cotton-goods, Teola and the local looms 
for sillvs and embroidered cloth, and Sholdpur for tlie rougher waist- 
cloths and robes used by the poorer classes. The Shimpis of Budhvdr 
ward also deni in the poorer l^ds of hand-woven cloth. They supifly 
the middle and low class demand, and tho Mnrwdr Vdnis^ supply 
the rich. The Bohords and other dealers of the Bohori-dli sell all 
kinds of European piece-goods ns well as tho produce of tho Bombay 
mills. Kinlthdhs or crabroidcrod silks and coloured Chinn and 
European silks are also sold by tho Bohords. Tho Shimpis of 
Cholkhan-dli or Bodico-row sell nothing but tho variegated cloth of 
which Hindu women make their bodices. Thoro is more variety in 
tho colour, inaldng, striping, and bordering of bodicecloth than of 
any other cloth. A cloth-merchant’s shop generally consists of an 
outer or shop room and nn inner room used as n godown or store. 
The shop is scrupulously clean, and cushions are spread round tho 
foot of the walls for customers to sit on and loan against. Tho goods 
arc kept in shelves along the walls. The shop fronts arc shaded by 
red curtains which keep olT tho glare and dust and by causing a 
mellow ruddy light show articles, especially coloured goods, to 
advantage. jUI tho lending cloth merchants of PoOna arc men of 
capital mid do a large business. Minor dealers work with borrowed 
capital. The profits vary greatly according to indiiddual dealings 
perhaps from £1 to £40 {Rs. 10 - 400) a montli. 

Small silver and gold articles of personal decoration are sold in 
Moti Chauk or Pearl Square street in Aditvar ward by Sondrs, Gujarat 
Ydnis, and a few Brahmans. Old omamonls are also bought, m-made, 
dcaned, and sold. Tho more expensive jewelry, pearls diamonds 
and other precious stones, nro sold by jewellers who have no 
regular shops but whoso houses are weUlaioivn. They generally 
sell at their oivn houses, but when required carry articles to 
their customers. Moti Chauk has about fifty shops, in which necklets 
anklets bracelets, and car and nose rings are shmvn on stools, and tho 
richer ornaments in glass cases. Tho shopkeepers squat on cushions 
and their shops nro always neat. Trade is brisk during tho 
D 800—41 
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Chapter XIV. mavriBgo season. They are not men of capitalj but tbeii business , 
PlacoR “ comfortable liring’. 

Poojf A. markets in Poona City building timber is sold. One is in 

hrarlccts. Sadnshir ward, the other is in Pdngul row in Ghmesb 

Timber.' Ward, tlio main and east streets on the borders of the JTdgjhari 
stream. Timber is sold in logs as brought from the forest. Except 
heavy logs which arc laid flat on the groimd, the timber for Bale is 
set on end in lines in large enclosures leaning against walls or on 
poles stretched on supports. Teak is the chief timber. As no local 
teak of any size is availnble, Slaulmain or Malabar teak is brought 
by roil from Bombay. The Mardtha timber-dealers of Saddshiv 
ward deal only in local teak and old limber. The timbe^ealers 
of Gancsb warn arc JConkan Mnsalmdns who deal both in imported 
and in local teak. Timber is generally sold by the piece or log, the 
cubio measurement being taken only in dealings with Government. 
About forty-seven timber-dealers moke £50 to £200 (Eb. 500-2000) 
a year. 

Sni{ff‘a«d Poona has the largest snuff and tobacco market in the Deccan. 

Tobaeeo, About seventy-five tons (2108 Bengal mans) of tobacco are brought 
every v'oar from the Kfmarese and Deccan dnstricts. It is cared, cut, 
dressed, and spiced for chewing or ground into snuff. The Tambdkhu 
row in Shukrav’dr ward and the two Tapkir rows in Budhvdr rad 
Shanvdr arc entirely given to the curmg of tobacco. Large quaUhnes 
of tobacco are used m Poona, the better doBsee vrho do not smoke 
chewing tobacco. Poona-made snuff is sent in lorge quantities to all 
ports of India. A tobacco or snuff shop differs little from a grocer’s 
shop except that the curing and dressing of the tobacco or the pounding 
into snufi' is carried on in. the shop itself. The leading tobacco 
dealers are Ling&yat Vdnis and Brdhmans, the Brfihmans confining 
themselves chiefly to snuff-making. The Lmmyats do more business 
than the Brahmans and earn £40 to £80 (Ks. 400 -800) a year. 
The Brdhman. snuff-makers moke £20 to £40 (Rs. 200 - 400). AH 
classes take snuff, eq)ecinlly Brahmans and elderly women of other 
castes. 


Stattmery. 


Spice Sellers. 


Poona has two markets for the sale of stationery, one in Budhvdr 
main street and the other ia the Bohori-dli of Aditvdr, main street. 
These shops sell a mixture of stationery, peddlery, and haberdashery. 
The business was formerly wholly in the hands of Bohords, but of late 
n number of Bnthmnns have opened stationery and haberdashery shops 
ns being easy to manage and requiring little training. Stationers show 
their wares in cases, cupboards, or shelves, or hang them from the 
shop-roof. They molce £1 10s. to £5 (Bs.ld - 50) a month. 

In the main street of Budhvar ward are the shops of Gandliis who sell 
scent^ oil^ incense, perfumes, and preserved fruit. The oils ore kept 
in leather jars rad sold in small Indira-made glass phials shaped like 
wine decanters. Dry perfumes are served wrapped in paper, and 
peaches and other preserved fruit are kept in lacquered earthen jars. 
Gandhis make -high profits in proportion to their rapital, but their 
business is small and is confined almost entirely tofeative times. About 
twenty-six Gandhis make £2 10s. to £7 10s. (Bs. 25 - 75) a month. 
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The Floorer Sellers, for irhioh Poona is famons, have two regular 
markets. In an open veranda with a boarded floor the Phul-m^lis 
generally the men, sit with baskets of flowers, according to the season, 
around them and a wet cloth spread in front of them. With a needle 
and thread they keep stringing garlands, nosegays, and bouquets, 
and attend to customers as they call. In the gardens round the city 
plots of flowering plants are regularly grown and let to Mdlis for the 
season’s flowers. The Mali’s wife and children pluck the flowers in 
the evening before they are fuUy open and carry them home in 
baskets covered with green leaves, generally plantain leaves as 
plaintain leaves keep flowers cooler than other leaves. Nest 
morning the Mdli carries the baskets to his shop, strings them into 
garlands and wreaths, and sells them to cnstomers. The flower-man 
is always busy at festive times. Of the two flower markets, one is 
in Budhvdr ward opposite the site of the late Budhvar palace, the 
other is in Vetdl ward which is known os Flower Square or Fiil- 
chauJe. About twenty-three Mdba have flower, shops in the two 
markets and earn £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) a month. 

The Poona Cattle Market is held in open ground at Bhamburda 
village close to the west of the city. It is held on Wednesday and 
Sunday afternoons. The animals sold are bullocks, buflaloes, cows, 
ponies, sheep, and goats. About 100 bvdloclcs, 40 buffaloes, 25 ponies, 
and 90 goats are brought to market on each market day. Bargains 
are made through daldls or brokers. 

The details regarding the management of the city come under 
four heads civil, criminid, police, and municipal. The civil work is 
managed by three sub-judges, a Small Cause Court, and an arbitration 
court. The criminal work is managed by two stipendiary magis- 
trates, one of the first and one of the second class, and three honor- 
ary magistrates, one of the first class and two of the third class, who 
hold their courte twice a week. The <aty police consists of one 
inspector, three chief constables, forty-two head constables, two 
mounted police and 198 constables.^ 

The Municipality was established in 1856-57 and the 
management of its affairs entrusted to a committee of thirty 
members, nine of whom were ex-officio Government officials and 
twenty-one non-official nominated members. In 1874 the number 
of the committee was raised to thirty-six of whom nine were 
ex-officio Government officials and twenty-seven were nominated 
members. In April 1883 the number was fixed at twenty-eight 
members, twelve elected, seven nominated, and nine ex-offioio Govern- 
ment officials to be ultimately reduced to five, when the committee 
will consist of twenty-four members. The executive administration 
is entrusted to a managing committee of seven elected members. The 
managing - body elect one of their members as chairman who holds 
office for one year. The general body holds four quarterly meetings 
and the managing committee meets once a week. The municipality 
has an executive salaried staff of four, a secretary, an engineer with 
fourteen suborffinates, a health officer with nine subordinates, and a 
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OTipcnntcndont of octroi with scyentj subordinates. The monthly 
osfnWishmon.tcharge8ainottnttoabout £226 (Rs. 2260). The Mowing 

^” 000 ’’^® municipal income, its sources, and incidence from 18-58 

to I 080 : 

Poona City Municipal Bevenue, ISSS-ISSS. 


Jlermm, 

jsss-ms. 



The 1858-59 income began -with £2800 (Rs. 28,000) chiefly from 
tolls. In 1860-61 it rose to £4605 (Rs. 45,050) chiefly from a 
Government contribution of £1242 (Rs. 12,420). In 1866-67 a 
houBO-lax yielding £2504 (Rs. 25,040) was imposed and the income 
rose to £6606 (Rs. 66,060). In 1869-70 octroi took the place of tolls 
and the income rose to £12,983 (Rs. 1,29,830). In 1875-76 mratciv 
rate 'was imposed and the farming system, Trluch had brought doim 
octroi from £10,801 to £7810 (Rs. 1,08,010 -Rs. 78,100) in 187^75, 
ivas abolished. The miter-rate was imposed to meet a new liability 
of £1000 (Its. 10,000) which the mimioipaUfy incurred by entering 
into a contract ^yitb Government tor water from the Mutha canal 
which had just been opened. In 1876 the proceeds of a wheel-tax 
and the departmental collection of octroi brought up the income 
to £14,814 (Rs. 1,48,140). In 1878-79 a privy cess was imposed 
and a poudrette manufacture started in 1879-80. Rrom £16,961 
(Rs. 1,69,610) in 1879-80 the income rose to £23,304 (Rs. 2,33,040) 
in 1 882-83 the chief increase being from octroi and poudrette, the 
income from poudrette alone being £4674 (Es. 45,740) as the demand 
for manure rose greatly with increase in wet cultivation due 
to the opening of, the Mutha canal. Since 1882-83 the price of 
molasses has fallen, sugar cultivation has decreased, and with it the 
demand for poudrette. 


The municipality maintains four fire engines, contributes vearlv 
£500 (Rs. 5000) towards the cost of the city police and lights iha 
city roads at a yearly cost of £1000 (Rs.l 0 ,p 00 ). The city codsmrvancy 
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is done by manual labour. The streets are doily swept by women 
sweepers and the garboge and house 'refuse are gathered in 300 
dust-bins placed at convenient distances along the streets. From the 
bins the sweepings are partly sold to potters and partly carted to 
a store half a mile to the south of the city, where they are piled in 
heaps and burnt to ashes. The potters remove the rubbish to their 
kilns on their own donkeys and pay the municipality £500 to £600 
(Es. 5000 - 6000) a year. The ashes prepared at the store are carted 
to the poudretto works. The municipality maintains 150 road 
sweepers and twenty-five dry rubbish carts for road sweepings and 
garbage which they cart at a cost of £140 (Rs/ldOO). At a yearly 
cost OT £3500 (Rs. 35,000) the municipality employs 280 scavengers 
to collect nightsod from 7800 private privies and fifty-four public 
latrines with 286 seats, and twenty-eight iron barrel carts to remove 
the nightsoil to the pondrette works. The nightsoil and ashes are 
mixed in open beds at the works and exposed to the sun to bo dried. 
The deposit is daily raked up and a little fresh ashes are added at 
each raking. When dry, the mixture becomes inoffensive to smell 
or sight The proceeds of the poudretto, of which about 6000 tons 
are yearly turned out, amount to £3600 (Rs. 36,000) against a total 
conservancy charge of £5000 (Rs. 50,000). 

The municipabty has moved thirty-six potters’ kilns and twenty- 
eight tanneries outside municipal limits, and has placed under control 
dyers butchers and others who practise the less offensive trades and has 
confined them to particular places. Six slauglitor-iiouscs and meat 
markets have been built in convenient places ; three burial grounds 
are provided on three sides outside municipal limits, and hvo burning 
grounds have been built on the JIutha bank one for Briihmnns near 
the Omkaroshvar temple, and the other for Mardthits and others 
near the Lakdi Pul to the south-west of the city. The old burning 
ground was near the meeting of the Mula-Mutha. Within the city 
are seventy-two partly used burial grounds. Most of them' are used 
by Muhammadans, five or six by low caste Hindus, and t^vo by 
Christians. It is hoped that these burial grounds may bo closed by 
degrees. The registration of births and deaths has been made com- 
pukory, and the registers showed a death-rate in 1882-83 of twenty- 
four to the thousand. About 3000 children are yearly vaccinated by 
two municipal vaccinators. 

.Two-thirds of the city, including the nine wards to tho west of the 
Ndgjhari stream, have under-ground sowers into which house and 
privy drains carry the sullage and b'quid discharges. The sowers 
empty into an intercepting drain 2^ feot broad and dj feet deep 
arched over on tho top. The intercepting drain called tho Gdndha 
Nala is carried along tho river bank from one end to the otlier of tho 
city where it discharges into tho river. One sewer discharges into 
tho Ndgjhari stream itself. The sowers are faulty in shape and 
material and do not work well. They are either mere rectan- 
gular cuts or channels in tho ground varying from six to eighteen 
inches in size, lined with stone without cement, and covered 
with loose slabs or irregular blocks of stone. The sowers have often 
to be opened and cleared of the solid deposit which continually 
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Chnptw ri7. in them and oozes into tho adjacent ground. The eastern 

pj,„s. of (he c-.(y ].:« no sesrers. A ne,^ drainage scheme de£S 

„ the muniSifr consideratrt 

-Drahayt. , „ «* ii»e snllage is gathered outside each 
JiouBo in npi(, and removed to gardens outside municipal Jimits. The 
sowers wore buill with. Ihc oqucAuets about 1782 by JIadhavrSv tht 
Bovcntli Peshwn (1774-1795). 

Tho natural drainage of the city is good and the surface of the 
streets and gullies is completely washed every rainy season. This 
yearly washing adds greatly to tho cleanness and healthiness 
of the city'. TLo city has a fall from south to north of about 
ecnnlyfiyl, boin^ fifty feet a mile. The westmost part slopes west 
info the Awhil Oclha stream which runs south-east to north-west 
along the western Jimits of tho city. In tho heart of the city the 
IsMgj'lmri stream, which rises in the hills li miles to the south of the 
city, runs through it from south to north, and drains both banks for 
half u mile on either side. The eastern half mile of the city drains 
into ihc hidnik stream which runs south, to north and forms tho 
eastern boundary of the city. 

AoatU . Tho ci(y has thirty-eight miles of made roads fifteen to forty feel 

wide, and sixteen miles of Janes and alleys varying from six to mteen 
foot wide. Tho roads arc inotalled, the chief roads yearlr, and the 
others as they wear out every second third or fourth jvar. The yearly 
cost of maintonanco is £2000 (Rs. 20,000), The chief alleys are 
gravelled every year, and flio minor lanes every second year at a 
yearly cost of i200 (Es. 2000). The chief streets ore watered from 
the beginning of February to the end of June at n yearly cost of 
£300 (Rs. 3000). All the streets and lanes are lighted on dark 
nights nt a cost of £1000 (Es. 10,000) with 660 kerosine lamps placed 
obout 120 yards apart. 

rilito' Siippli/. The city has an abundant water-supply. It has 1290 wells, but, 
except some in gardens and in the outskirts of the city, though used 
more or less for washing and bathing, all are_ brackish and unfit for 
diinldng. The Muthn, which skirts the city for two miles on its 
north and west boundaries, is also largely used for washing and bath- 
ing niid affords almost tho only water for cattle. Since tho opening 
of tho Jlutlin canal along the high ground to the south of the city, 
tho ITitgj'hnri sti’oam which crosses the city, and the Ttriintlr stream 
w'hioh forms its eastern boundary, hold water throughout the year 
and are largely used for washing and bathing. Where tvithin reach 
tho runnels from the canal are also used for wasliing and bathing. 

Tho drinking wnter comes from four private aqueducts ond from tho 
Muthn canal. It is pre^ evenly distributed over the city though 
parts of Sbukravdr, Tefal, Ganj, Ghoipado, Bhaviini, Hf&na, Easlaa, 
Ilyiihdl, Somvdr, and Mnngalvdr words have n scantier supply th^ the 
low-lying southern and northern words. The water is delivered into 
dipping wells, and, where abundant, is used for bathing and washing 
The city has eighty-four dippmg wells and seventy-five stand-ninM 
and 1160 houses hovo_ water laid on to them. The four nrivnfe. 
aqueducts are the JOttraj with a daily supply of 650,000 gallons the 
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Chandhari nq^ueduct of 50,000 gnllone, the Nitnn Fndnavis ac^ncduct 
of 100,000 gallons, and the Rdstia aqueduct of 50,000 gallons. The 
Mutha canal gives a supply of 050,000 gallons, mnldng a total daily 
supply of 1,500,000 gallons that is a daily average of fifteen gallons a 
heai 

The Katm] aqueduot Tvas built about 1750 by the third Peshwa 
Biilriji Bdjirdv (1740-1761). The sourco of the acjueduct is in two 
ponds impounded'by masonry dams in the Katra] valley four miles 
south of the city. The two ponds, which lie one below the other, 
the upper feeding the lower, arc fed by the drainage of the valley 
through sluices. The water of the first fioods is carried off by 
diverting channels cut along the pond sides and only the water of 
the latter rains is taken. The sup 2 )ly of the ponds docs not wholly 
depend on the impounded water, as much of it comes from springs in 
the pond beds. The springs are caught in a masonry duct at the 
bottom of the lower pond and lot into the channel of tlio aqueduct. 
The water of the ponds passes into the aqueduct by six-inch openings 
in the dam, the openings being two feet apart along the dam face. 
The aqueduct is an arched masonry wort about 2' 6" wide, six feet 
high, and over four n^cs long. It is largo enough for men to walk 
through and work in when removing silt or maldng repairs. The 
lino of the duct is intercepted at about every 100 yards by seventy 
wells sunk four, to ten feet below the level of the bottom of the duct, 
and raised a few feet above the surface of the ground. The wells 
not as air shafts and settling ponds whore the silt is laid and the 
pure water allowed to puss into the duct. In every fourth or fifth 
well, the outlet of the duct is blocked with masonry, the discharge 
of the water being regulated through holes three to six inches in 
diameter. The aqueduct has a greatest discharge of a witcr volumo 
of a sectional area of about 144 square inches, and ordinarily of six 
to 74 square inches or three gallons a second. As a break of head 
occurs at each intercepting woU the flow of water is small As 
much of the channel is cut to a considerable depth below the ground, 
it taps numerous small springs along its course, and in three or four 
places has water let into it from imlcpendcnt wells by its side. As 
a feeder to the Kiltraj aqueduct and a 2 >lace of recreation and orna- 
ment, BdMji Bdjirav the third Peshwa (1740-1761) built in 1765 
the Parvati lake at the south-west comer of the city, by scooping 
out and enlarging the Ambil Odha stream and clearing for tlio lake 
a space measuring 550 yaids by 225 containing twenty-five ncrcs.^ 
The Ambil Odha stream has been dammed and diverted, and sluices 
provided in the dam to fill the lake from tho fioods of the stream. 
Three smaller lakes are formed in the ’old channel, whore tho lotus 
plant is largely grown for its flowers. The surplus discharge from 
tho Kfttraj aqueduct finds an outlet into tho Purvati lake which also 
serves as a feeder to tho aqueduct when tho Hdtraj lalco or aqueduct 
is under repair. 

The Ndna Fadnavis aqueduct was built about tho year 1790 by 
Ndna Fadnavis. It is a small work and supplies only two dipping 


’ Details ore given below under Farvati Lake (01). 
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Tvells and the Vjshramb^g pn]ace(40). Tie aqucductia hrougitfrom 
a -vreil m Jfarhe Ambegaon -vTllage six miles south of the nly, im4 
is b^t in the^ some sfyle as the £atraj aqueduct^ but smaller, 
consisting of nine-inch tiles embedded in masonry. Tie Rfistia and 
Chaudhari aqueducts are built like the Ifdna Fadnaws aqueduct. 
Both rise from springs in Kondva \’illage seven miles south-u'cst of 
'the city, and are led to public dipping -vrells near the Eaatin and 
Chaudhari mansions. The date of both is somewhat later than that 
of Nfina’s duct. The munioipnlity maintaius only the Katraj 
aqueduct. The three other ducts ore maintained by the dcBccudants 
of KTdna, Edsiin, and Chaudhari. 

The’ ifutha canal supplies both the city and the cantonment 
of Poona with drinking water. There are two distinct systoms of 
supply, one for the city the other for the cantonment. The supply 
for the city is taken off one mile to the cast of Poirati hill, strained 
through wer beds of sand and charcoal and distributed in iron 
pipes throughout the city. 


The chief part of the cantonment supply, of drinking water is drawn 
from the canal about 200 yards east of &t. .Mary’s church (100). 
The water-supply arrangements include four parts : (1) a water wheel 
which furnishes the motive power ; (2) a system of pumps by which 
the water from tho canal is pumped into the settling ponds and the 
filtered water is pumped about 7.70 yards south into tho middle, and 
about 4S0 yards further south into tlio upper service, reservoirs; 
(3) settling ponds and filter beds with distributing mains ; and (4) 
middle and upper sonneeresorvoirs wth distributing mains. Tho water 
wheel, of about fi% horse-power, is of the form known ns Poncclot s 
undershot wheel. It is sixteen feet in diameter nndthirtecn feet broad 
It stands in the bed of the canal which at this point is given n drop d 
2-75 feet to obtain the necessary head of water. The pumps, which 
consist of a set of three centrifugal pumps and n pair of three throw 
force pumps are placed in a coriugated iron shed on the leit hand ot 
the canal;the power is passed from thewheel to the pumps by a system 
of spur and bevelled gearing and bolting. The contrifugnl pumps 
send the water from the canal into the settling ponds and tho filtered 
water from tho dispenao cistern into tho middle service rosorv'oir. 
The force pumps are used for sending tho filtered water about 1200 
y-ards south into the upper sei-vico reservoir which is too high to be 
reached by tho centrifugal pumps. In tho shed with tho pumps a 
horizontal steam engine of about twenty-five nominal horse-pow'er 
is also fitted up which can be geared on to work tho pumps tf any 
Occident happens to the water wheel or the canal. The settling pond 
and filter bods arc about twenty yni-ds from tho canal on its right 
bank. They consist of tw'o settling ponds built of rubble masonry, 
each 100 foot long by eighty feet broad and eleven feet deep, into 
which tho water fiom the canal is forced by the centrifugal pumps 
through main pipes laid across tho canal, Tho filler beds, winch 
arc on tlio north or canal side of the settling ponds, are two rubble 
masonry cisterns each 100 foot long by seventy broad and seven 
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deep io the top of tlio filtering matoriDl, a four feet thick bed of sand 
and charcoal. The ■water is led from the settling ponds by an 
arrangement of pipes and valves into each of tho filter beds through 
a scmich'cnlar hand or cistern the lip o£ ■which is level with tho 
top of tho filter bed. Tho water passes through tho sand and 
charcoal of .the filter bed and is gathered in porous pipe drains and 
led into tho dispense cistern (100'x20') which lies between the two 
filter beds. From tho dispense cistern the filtered water is drawn 
ofi" bj’’ two mains, one of which convoys water for distribution to the 
lower part of tho cantonment and the other carries the filtered water 
to tho pumps by which it is pumped about 770 yards south to the mid- 
dle and about 450 yards further south to the upper service reservoirs. 
The middle Be^^•ico reservoir at the Vanavdi Barracks (116), about 
770 yards south of the filter beds, is built of rubble masonry in the 
form of a regular pentagon each side 100 feet long. Its flooring 
is of concrete and tiie depth of water is ten feet ; in tlie centre is a 
masonry pillar from which wire ropes stretch to tlie sides, and over 
tho wire ropes is laid a corrugated iron covering. From the reser\'oir 
the water is led by a nine-inch mein pipe for distribution in tho higher 
parts of the cantonment not commanded by the dispense cistern. Tho 
upper sendee roson'oir is about 450 yards further south near tho 
Military Prison (8o), and, except that its sides are only fifty feet long, 
it is in cvor 3 ' respect like tho middle service reservoir. From the upper 
service reservoir the water is led bj' a six-inch main for distribution 
in tho iFdnavdi BaiTacks and in a few parts of the cantonment 
which arc too high to be commanded by the middle service reservoir. 
In addition to these arrangements water is drawn dii-cct from tho canal 
near the end of Ba.st Street into a settling pond (120' X 60' X 8') 
from which it is iiassed tlu-ough n filler and dra'wn off bj’ a t^welvc- 
inch main for distribution in tho lower parts of the Sadnr Bazdr. 
The danj' citj' consumption from both the canal and the aqueducts 
is during tho cold weather (188-1) about 500,000 gallons and in the 
hot weather about 600,000 gallons. The existing arrangements are 
capable of meeting a daily demand of about 1,000,000 gmlons. Tho 
municiiiality paj s £1000 (Rs. 10,000) a year to Government for tho 
canal water, provided tho daily quantity drawn does not exceed 
750,000 gallons. Excess water is paid for at 4Jd. (3 ns.) tho 
thousand gallons. 

Poona' has six medical institutions where medical aid is given free 
of charge. Two of them the Civil Hospital (101) beyond municipal 
limits and the Lunatic Asj’lum are Government institutions ; two 
are municipal dispensaries in tho Shanvdr and Niina wards j and 
two, tho Khdn Bahddur Pcstanji Sordbji Charitablo Dispensary 
and the Sassoon Infinn Asylum (30) arc works of private charity. 0£ 
private practitioners according to tho English sj^stem of medicine 
three medical licentiates have dispensaries and several, chiefly retired 
Government servants, give medical advice, tho medicine being 
obtained from three dispensing sliops, t-wo in Budhvdr and ono_in 
AditvAr ward. The city has many practitioners of native medicine 
six of whom, ono of them a Musalmdn, enjoy largo practice. Tho Civil 
Hospital is in a building near the railwnj' station called after tho late 
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Chapto X17. Mr. Darid Sassoon yio contributed largely tomrds its construction. 
Places* J.t iQs a semor and a junior surgeon, a resident npotliecarv, a 
P 00 .VA. “ajyoiii and tiro assistant surgeons, lecturers to vernacular 
Medical clMses attached to the hospHal and in charge of in-door 

Institutions. patients. The daily average attendance at the hospital is 1G2 of 
whom ninety-four are in-door patients. The Civil Surgeon is also 
in charge of the Lnnatio Asylum which is in a Government 
building within municipal limits, and has a resident hospital assistant. ‘ 
It has an average of sixty lunatics. The Khda Bahfidur Festanji 
Sord-bji CharitAlo Dispensary, endowed by the gentleman whoso 
name it bears, is maintained by Government and is in chargo of an 
assistant surgeon. The daily attendance averages 115. The two 
municipal dispensaries in rho Shanvdr and !Ndna wards take no 
in-patients. The daily out-door attendance is 120 in the Shanvdr ward 
and eighty in the Ndna ward dispensary. The Sassoon Infirm Asylum 
(30), started by the late Mr. David Sassoon and managed by a com- 
mittee, has sixty-five inmates. It is maintained from the interest of 
u fund of £5500 (Rs. 65,000) mostly contributed by Mr. Sassoon 
and a yearly municipal contribution of £120 (Es. 1200).^ 

Educational Poona City -has 116 educational institutions, twenty-four of them 

Institutions. Government and ninety-four private. Of the tivont 3 '-four Govem- 
ment institutioiis four are colleges and twenty are schools. Of tho four 
colleges one is an Arts College with 140 pupils and a daily' average 
attendance of 122 ; one is a Science College in three divisions with 
1S8 pupils and a daily attendance at 118; and two are vernacular 
Training Colleges, one for boys with 127 pupils and a dailj' average 
attendance of 106, and the other for girls with forty-six pupils and a 
doily average attendance of thirty-one. Of the twenty schools one is 
a High School with 597 pupils and u daily overage attendance of 588; 
■one is the Dairdmji medical school with sixty-two pupils and a daily 
average attendance of fifty-nine ; one is a female practising school ivitli 
sixty-nine pupils and a daily average attendance of fifty-three ; one is 
n Marathi preparatory school with 277 pupils and a daily ayorago 
attendance of 227 ; five are vernacular girl schools with 301 pupils im 
a daily average attendance of 215; two are Hindustjfni schools with 
fifty-three pupils and a daily overage attendance of thirty-seven ; one is 
a low caste primary school with tlurty-tlirco pupils and a daily average 
attendance of twenty-two; and eight are Marathi schools with 1622 
pupils and a doily average attendance of 1366. Of the ninety-four 
private institutions, except one Arts college started in January 1886, 
all are schools, eighty-five of them Ifativo and seven Missionary. Of 
the eighty-five 17ativo schools two ore High schools, one tho Ifative 
Institution with 197 pupils and a daily average attendance of 1 55, 
and the other the New Bn^lish School with 1200 pupils and 
a daily average attendance of about 1000 ; one is a_ high school 
for native girls and ladies with about seventy pupils started in 
January 1885; onois a drawing or Arts' scJiool with about fen 
pupils and a daily average attendance of seven ; fifteen ore registered 
primary schools with 1079 pupils and a daily average attendance 
of 882; and sLxtj'-soven arc purely private primary schools with 
8990 pupils and a daily average attendance of 3500. Of tlio seven 
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Mission schools five belong lo Hie Free Church Mission end two 
1o the Society for tlie Propiigntion of the Grospel. Of the Free 
Church Mission schools one is a. high school with 170 pupils and n 
dnily average attendance of 158 ; one a vornncuhir school for boys 
ivith 172 pupils and a dnily average attendance of lOG ; two arc 
vernacular girls schools with 137 xiupils and a dnily nverngo attendanee 
of seventy-six ; and one is an orphanage anglo-vcrnacnlnr school with 
ten xiujiils and a dnily average attendance of live. Of the two S. P, G. 
Mission schools one is a vernacular school with thirty-eight pupils 
and a dnilj' average at tendance of twentj'-cight, and one an industrial 
school with fonrtcen imiiils and a dnil}' average attendance of eight.' 

A museum was started in Poona by subscription about 1875 but 
was abandoned after a few years. The jirescnt museum has 1G50 
articles chiefly specimens of geology, chemistry, and Indian arts and 
manufactures. Kxhibitions of local arts and manufactures are held 
every second year and the surplus proceeds in cash and articles are 
transferred to the museum. The municipalitj’ contributes £20 
(Rs. 200) a year towards its luaintcnancc. 

The Native General Library, maintained by private subscriptions and 
donations, has about 100 subscribers whose monthly subscriptions 
amount to about £G (lls. GO). The library hod 5700 works worth 
£2500 (Rs. 25,000), which wore burnt in the BudhvAr Palace fire 
of 1870. Subscriptions have been raised and a fund forrae<l for a 
now building to which the municipality has largely contributed. 
A book fund has been 8turtc<l to whicli also the ilunicipality has 
coutributed £50 (Rs.500). Attached to the library is a reading 
room. The city has two other small reading rooms. 

Nino newsp.sxiers arc published in Poona, two of which ora dnily 
English, one Anglo- Vernacular half-weekly, and six weekly ono 
English ono Anglo- Vernacular and four Marathi. 

The city has, within municipal limits, forty objects chiefly i)alnces 
and mansions from a hundred to three hundred years old. 

’'The A 5 tiiAinfii.ix.\, litcrallv the Elephant-carriage house, in Kasha 
ward, originallj’ known ns Liil Mnhill or the Bed ilansion, was built 
in 1G3G to the south of Poona fort by Shahaji for the use of his wife 
Jijib.ii and her son Shiv.'iji (1G27-1G80) then a boy of twelve. It was 
strongly built and had man}- under-ground rooms, some of which 
romam. Sliivtiji and liis mother lived for scA-ernl years inthismunsion 
under the care of Shahiiji’s manager MAdAii Kondadev who had 
charge of ShivAji’s education. Tho name Ambarkhaiia or Elephant-, 
car JLIouso was given to the palace under the PeshwAs when it was 
turned into a store-house for elephant ears or amhuris. 

Ajiiuthsiivati’s Tumpi.k, close to thoMutha river in tho Shanvnr 
ward was built by llhiubiii wife of Abaji IlArAinatikar and sister 
of BAjiruv IJallAl tho second Peshwa (1721-17-10). The templo is a 
solid stone building raised twelve to twenty feet to keep it above the 
river floods. It is rcachcfl by a flight of stops on tho east. Tho 
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sLrJno lias a ling and n bull outside. On one side, overlooking the 
river, is a Loll wliicli is used for meetings. The temple enjoys a 
monthly grant of £1 10s. (Rs.15) from the Parvati temple revenue. 

The iixANDODDHAV or Gaiety Thentre,in Rudhvdr vrord, Tvas built in 
1863-64 by n Son^ r named Rrishndshet son of War^ynnshot. The site 
belonged to the mansion of tho great Tambekor bankers. The last of 
the Thmbckar family pulled down tho house and sold the materials and 
tho site. The site was bought by the present owner and the theatre was 
built at a cost of £960 (Its. 9500). It was the first theatre in Poona, 
and, being in a central position, is largely used; Public meetings are 
also occasionally lield in it The builung, wrhich has room Jor 800 
people, is approached by a naiTow path from the main Budhv^r road 
and has two other approaches from a side alley. The building is 
square with n sheet iron roof resting on a wooden frame work. It 
consists of a stage 792 square feet in area and a pit covering 928 
squorc feet. Tho pit holds 150 chairs ond has three tiers of galferieB 
on its three sides each cA which holds 200 scats. , ’ . 

Tho Ajcimal-Home or Pdnjnipolin Shnnvdr word wnsfounded in 1854 
from subscriptions raised by the chief dty merchants. The iminediate 
cause of the founding of the homo was a police order to catch stray bulls 
and kill stray dogs. Tho Gnjardti inhobitnnts of the city formed a 
'committee and took charge of oUstrny cattle and dogs, and since then, the 
home has boeomoa permanent institution. All nnimnls,hea]thy, maimed, 
diseased or old, ni’o received, though the’ rule is to attend only to the 
disabled and unserviceable. Except to the poor, admission fees are 
charged at tho rate of £2 1 Os. (Bs. 25} on horses and 6s. (Bs. 3) on oxen 
cows and bufihlocs. Birds are token free of charge but ony amount 
paid on their account is accepted. "When necessary a Muhammadan 
farrier is called in to treat sidt horses. The other animals are treated 
bj' tho servants of the home. Healthy animals are given grass and 
the sick are fed on pulse ond oilcake. Healthy animals are made to 
work for the home. After recovery animals are given free of charge 
to any one who asks for them and is able to keep them. The home 
has two meadows or Icvrans near the city, one for which a sum of 
£26 (Bs. 260) a year is paid, and the other which is moitgaged to tho 
honle for £250 (Bs. 2500) the home getting the grass as interest. 
The average expenses of cutting, currying, and stacking the grass in 
each field amount to £20 (Bs. 200) n year. The produce of these 
two meadows suffices for the wants of the home. In 1879 the home 
had about 200 head of cattle and 100 birds. In May, when most of 
the cattle and two deer were away at the grazing grounds, the home 
had ten horses, one nilgdy, a black buck, and on ontdope in a stable, 
about twenty peafowls in a square railed off at the end of the stable, 
three or four monkeys with running chains on a pole under a large 
tree, two foxes, n hare, two tabbits, and a number of pigeons, some 
fowls, and a turkey. Besides these the home had one or two cows, a 
few goats, some bullocks, and sheep. Since 1 879 neither the number 
nor me class of animals has materially changed. The home is managed 
by a committee of six of whom in 1879 four were Hindus and two 
were PSrsis. The staS includes a secretary on £5 (Es. 60) a 
month, two clerks on £1 10s. (Rs. 15) ond £1 (Es. 10) a month, 
and five or 'six seit'ants each on 12e. (Bs. 6) a month Two 
mesengerg arc kept to watch tho fields, and during the rains two 
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esctra men arc engaged. The homo lias a yearly revenue of about 
£150 (Es. 1 500) chiefly from cesses on groceries at 1 4(i. (1 a.) a bag, on 
jewelry sales at J P^r cent, on bills of exchange at jfzr per cent, and 
on grain at per cent. The average ycarlj’’ cost of the home is 
about £300 (Es. 3000). Except in very good seasons the surplus 
expenditure of £150 (Es. 1500) is partly met by n yearly contribution 
of £70 (Es. 700) from the Bombay Animal Ilome and the rest by 
local yearly subscriptions amounting to £80 (Es. 800). The home 
buildmgs consist of long lines of roofed stables along the walls of an 
open square yard. The stables arc wide and railed off, and the oiEce 
rooms are on either side immediately within the entrance gate. 
Servants and clerks live on the premises in small out-houses. 

The Autahhusuan’ or Aiya-ornamcnt Theatre in Granesh ward, was 
originally built as a rest-house on the borders of tho old city ncarDulyu 
Maruti’s temple. Tho theatre is close to and on the city side of the 
Ndgjhari stream which fonns its casteni boundary. A water cistern or 
dipping well was also built near the rest-house for wayfarers. The 
brulding was afterwards used by the Peahwds for their periodical 
diimerp to large gatherings of Icai-ncd Erdhmans. On the overthrow 
of the last Peshwa the biulding became tho property of the state and, 
between 1818 and 1820, Captain.Eobortson, the CoUeclor of Poona, 
gave it ns a' residence to his accountant a Mr. Houston. Until very 
lately the building was occupied by Mr. Houston’s widow, who, 
in 1874, sold it for £105 (Es, 10,500) and a further sum of £700 
(Es. 7000) was spent in turning it into a theatre. Tho front of 
the building is in three compartments, one behind the other, with an 
^per floor. The halls fronting the road are now used for a school. 
The two inner compartments form tho stage with dressing and 
retiring side-rooms. At the back was a courtj'ard with open ground 
???■’ three sides. Tho courtyard has boon covered with' a 

high tiled roof and foi-ms the pit, while tivo storeys hove been added 
to the side halls and they have been turned into galleries. The 
biding is a plain wood and brick structure u-ith a ground urea of 
about 11,700 square feet. It holds on audience of 1200 and is the 
largest and most substantial of the city theatres. 

Eu^vdr ward, is a temple of Vishnu built bv 
Adna PadnaAus (1^64-1800). It was begun in 17G5 and Anished 
m 1769 at a cost of over £2600 (Es. 25,000). The site, 
ongmany a garden known as Manis Mdla, was used by tbo Pesbwits 
I’adnaviB obtained the site for his temple, and, in 
1779, secur^ the grant to the temple of the four villages of Viigsai 
>>i/li"5adnagnr, and Pnsami and Vanegaon in 
Sdtdra. In addition to these four villages Edna Fudnavis nisigned 

from tiieso 
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Bdjirdv the last Peshwa from 1804 to 1818, and the manaffoinent 
Dcvasthole. Mr. Elpliinstono restored tho 
to Ndna’s widow Jivdbdi in 1818 
iT n «m n managed by her descendants. The temple 

...r;#!, 5 ““ro feet with a conical spire and n small wooden hall 

Ot iwedfol Bpoci.d gathering., irlion the yard is covoihd with 
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canvas. On the other side of the yard is Gorad on a small raised 
plntfonn under a valuted canopy. On each side of the temple are 
tiro small shrines for Shiv and Ganpati. The open ground round 
the tcnaple is laid out in garden plots for growing flowering shruhs 
and the basil or' tulsi plant for the worsmp of the idol. Attached 
to the temples are houses for the priest and the manager. Ifiina 
Fadnavis, the founder of the temple, Imd down strict and minute rules 
for its management, and every item of ordinary and. extraordinary 
expenditure W been fixed. His directions hove been followed with 
the greatest strictness. 

DBAviNi’s Temple in Bhdvani ward, was built about 1760 by public 
subscription at a cost of about £500 (Bs. 5000). The temple Las the 
usual solid stone-built idol chamber or sbrino with a portico and 
spire and a wooden hall or sahhdmandap. Attached on one side is 
a rest'housa Except from o&rmgs the temple has no income. A 
fair is held in the Ifavidtra holidays in Ashvin or September - October. 
Low class Hindus revere Bhavdni more than Brdhmans do, and 
offer goats and sheep in fulfilment of vows. 

The BoHonis’ JamAtehIna or Meeting House in Aditvdr ward 
was built about 1730 by subscription at a cost of £1600 (Rs. 16,000). 
The buildings, which have since from time to time been enlarged and 
improved at a great cost, axe large and fill four sides of a spacious 
quadrangle. The courtyard is entered by a massive door with a well 
carved wooden roof, and in the middle of the yard is a large cistern or 
haud with a central fountain. On the left is a large hall trith 
plain square wooden pillars used for dinners on public feast days. 
To the right is the mcmque, a flat roofed hall, very closely hung 
with lamps and chandeliers. Above the mosque the building rises 
four storeys high, with steep stairs in the ■woIIb. This building is 
never used except by the lugb priest'or mulla of the Bohords when 
he visits Poona.^ On the roof two pavilions with tiled roofs 
command one of the best views of the city. The upper floors, 
forming the residence of the mulla or high priest, overhang a thorough- 
fare, on the other side of which are public cisterns fed by the Edtraj 
water-oLanneL 

The BudhvAb Pal.i.ce in Budhvar ward, which was burnt down 
on 13th May 3879, was a three-storeyed building (150'x 140') with 
one large and one small court or ckau/:. It was built for public 
offices by Bdj’irav the lastPeshwa about 1813. The woodwork of tho 
palace was very strong and the beams were broad enough fora mnn to 
sleep on with cohort. The large court was a handsome quadrangle 
surrounded by cloister of carved wooden piUars. From 1818 mo 
Government public offices were held in this palace, and since its 
destruction the municipahty have laid out a small public garden on tho 
site. Attached tothe polaco was a building of two ehouks or quadrangles 
with one upper floor throughout and a second floor over a part called 
tlio FardshMna where tents and horso and elephant gear wore 


1 is goneraUy the dopati of the Mulla Siheb or chief Pontiff whose hcad-ouarters 
aroinSarat. Of tho Bohort^ who scorn to bo of part GnjarSt Hindu niil 
Ambic'origin and belong to the IsmSili sect of Shuts, on account is uiven 
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kept. It escaped tke fire and is used as a police office and lock-up. 
Government have recently granted llie palace site and tho PnraskMna 
to the Deccan Education Society for their New English School and 
Pergusson College buildings, the foundation stone of which was laid 
onthcGthofMarcli 1885 by His Excellency Sir James Fergusson, 
Bart. KO.M.G., G.O.S.I., O.I.E. 

The City Jail in Shukravdr ward was the head-quarters of Bfljirtlv 
Peshwa’s artillery and was in charge of tho PAnso family who hoU 
tho hereditary command of the artUlcry. It was turned into 'a jail 
in ISIS. The building was surrounded by a high fortified wall and a 
ditch which is now filled. Lines of cells, on the usual radiating plan, 
with a central watch-tower have been built' and accommodation 
provided for the guard, tho hospital, the office, and tho jailor's 
residence, the last outside the entrance gate. Workshops and a 
garden are attached to the jail. The female prisoners have very 
recently been placed in an isolated ward. Tlio watcr-supplj' of the 
jail is from tho KAtraj aqueduct. This jail will shortly bo abolish- 
ed and the prisonerg transferred to tho central jail at Yoravdn. 

Dulta. or Rockino Makuti’s Temtou is in Ganesh ward near the 
NAgjhari stream on tho eastern boundary of tho old citj’. This 
Rocking JlAruti is one of the guardians of Poona, who gets his 
name because he rocked or swayed with grief while the JlnrAtliAs 
were being destroyed on the fatal field of Panipat (1761).* Tho first 
temple of Dulya Mdruti was bxiilt about 1680 byNAro Anant Ndtu 
who alsobuiltSomoshvar’s temple in Aditvar wArd. Tlic building was 
repaired and enlarged about 1780 by IlakhmAbAi Johuri n BrAhman 
lady. A second temple of BAlAji facing MAruti’s wos addctl about 
this time by Moknn a BadhAi or cabinet maker. About 1830 at a 
cost of £150 (Rs. 1500) both the tcmidcs were renewed and joined 
together by subscription among tho people of Ganesh wanl. Tho 
temple has a monthly grant of 83. (Rs. 4) from the Parvati tcmplo 
revenues and additional contributions are yearly raised in tho 
ward for its support. Tho tcmplo is in three compartments, tho two 
shrines joined by a central audience hall or sahhdmanclap. Tho 
shrines are about twenty feet square and am built of solid cut stone. 
Each has one entrance door and paved platforms all round for tho 
circuit or pradakshina. The roofs are vaulted and surmounted with 
conical spires about thirty feet lu'gh. The hall, including a central 
nave and side aisles, is a wood and brick structure with a tiled roof 
(35' X 24') and galleries over the nave for women to hear readings 
from holy books and sermons and song recitals. 

Ganpati’s Temple in Kasha ward is said to have been a rude 
stone enclosure, first built by cowherds who saw a large piece of rock 
shaped like Ganpali and daubed it -with rcdlcad. When, about 1636, 
ShAliAji built a palace at Poona, his wife JijibAi built a small stone 
temple to Ganpati close to tho cast of the site of tho AmbarkhAna 
palace (1). Tho temple is a small dark room covered with a roof 
which shelters barely the image and tho worshipper. Tho god 
gradually rose in public esteem, and came to bo and still is locally^ 
regarded as one of tho town guardians whoso blessings should bo 
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asked on all religions and sodal ceremonies and celebrations. A. hall 
or fab/mmandap jtts added to the temple by the dthghares or fast 
eight Brahman families of Poona.* The hall is a dark ntinTnUr 
With a small entrance at one end. The ■walls and roof are like those 
T* 1 j “Tst temple, built ‘of solid stone plastered ivith cement. The 
Lakdc family added a pavement aU round the temple and a long 
upper-storeyed open sh^ on one side as a rest-house or place for 
caste dinners and gatherings. Mr*. (Jajdnanrilv Saddshiv Bikshit, 
uDcccnn Sardar, added another ball in continuation et the old ball. 
The new hall is entirely open, rests on plain wooden piUnrs, and boa a 
tiled roof. In 1877 a public cistern -was built in the temple 
yard. Tho temple enjoys a monthly allowance of 10s. (Bs. 5) from 
the Parrati temple revenues, and the expenses oi the yearly 
celebration of Gtnnpnti's festival on Ganesh OJiaiurthi the bright 
fourth of Bkddrapad in August>Septcniber ore also paid from the 
Parrati grant. 

'< ■ PnODCriB or the House Saixt in Hdnn Peth is a life-size horse 
of sawdust'nnd paste plastered Aiver -with fine clay. A hlusabniln bier 
or tdhut is built every year on the back Ot the horse. The' horse is 
TTorsliipped by low dass Hindus when in trouble, and babyless women 
and mothcra with sick children come and vow offerings and penances. 
Nfaxa Padnns'is had a jilubammadan attendant named Hathubhdi, 
After Hdna’s death, to preserve his moster's name Hathubhai made 
a small clay horse which still remains and raised a bier collmg it 
jNitna's bier in Ndm’s ward outside a bouse known as Vftnovfe's. 
Tbo horse gradually rose in public favour, and subscriptions came 
in andn site for the Horse Saint’s bouse was bought. Hathubhdiofter- 
wards^ became a trooper in tbo Southern -Mardtha- Horse and such 
was his regard for Ms old master that he spent' aU bis' yearly earn- 
ings on the yearly bier. OnNatbnbbdi’s death, the people of Hdna 
■ward, with one Padval as their manager, subscribed to maintain the 
horse liis house and his yearly mind-feast. The offerings at the 
shrine grew so large that no subscriptions were needed, and Padval 
remained in charge. The present yearly income from offerings is 
£150 (Rs. 1500) and tho shrine is managed by the descendants 
of Padval. Two small shops have been built facing the horse, whose 
rents go towards the maintenance of the shrine. The present shrine 
which is called tho asur/cMna or spirits’ house, a pMn tiled struc- 
ture (50' X S4'x 25') of wood and brick, was built about 1 845 
- The Jajia Mosqoe in Iditvdr ward, the chief Huhammadan 
place M worship m the aty, was built about 1839 by publio sub- 
Bonption at a cost of about £1600 (Rs. 15,000). Since tWfrom time 
to time additions bove been made. The mosque consists of a large 
stone hall (60 x 30 ) with a dome. The back wall has a niche with a 
step agamst it, and is covered with texts from the Knran. In front 
of the mosq^ is a -well sanded yard with a fountain in the middle 
On one side is a washing cistem or baud. Attached to the mosque is 
a Persian sobool, a resaouse, and some dwellings whose rents lo to 

Kahnge, “* BhSrange, Dharmddhikdri, Dhere, 
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KoTvAt OhAtdi in Budhvflr ward, in the middle of the main street 
which, runs all round it, was the PcshwAs* police office. It is a one- 
storeyed house, (ho upper storey for offices and the ground floor for 
cells. The huUding was sold by auction ior £110 (Rs. 1100) and 
is now made into stalls where a small market is held, and fruit, 
vegetables, groin, stationery, and groceries are sold. The building is 
now worth about £3000 (Its. 30,0(>0). 

SlonoB.v DAda’s Mansion in Budlivdr ward was built by Moroba 
Ddda Fadnavis, sometime prime minister of Savdi Mddhavrav (1774- 
. 1796) the seventh Peshwa. It is a spacious mansion with six quad- 
rangles or chdulce. ' Opening on to the quadrangles or eharika instead 
of walls is ornamental wooden trellis work. Two of the quadrangles 
have water cisterns and until lately one was covered by a high 
wooden canopy. AU the pillars are carved in the cjqiress or svrv, 
pattern, the intervening spaces being filled by cusped panel arches of 
thick wood The mansion has throughout a wooden ceilipg, -and -All, 
the roofs ore terraced. , On the third ^oor is on ivory hall •ot.'h'aAi-’ 
danii, divdnhhdna, with ivorj’-'Jot into the ceiling and other parts 
of the room. The whole mansion is still in order and worth n visit 

NAgbshvar’s Temple in Somvdr ward is believed to be the oldest 
temploinPoona,thoughneithcr itsdate nor itsfounder’s name is known. 
Its stylo and the ornament on its tower seem to show that it belongs 
to Muhammadan times perhaps to about the end of the sixteenth con- 
tuT}’. The temple proper is a small close room of solid stone, vdth 
ono door and a comcal tower with embossed stone figures. ' The Unef, 
which is said to be a natural rock, is about four feet below the 
outside level. Attached to the temple is the hall or sabhdtnandap 
open on three sides, a massive imposing building on wooden columns 
with a neatly finished wooden coiling. A largo space round the hall 
is enclosed and paved and rest-houses and a residence for the templo 
priest arc built along the walls. The temple priest receives a monthly 
allowance of 11s. 3rf. (Rs. 5^) from the Parvati temple revenues. 
Large additions and changes, including a new smaller temple of 
Vishnu, were made about 1780 by ono ATja Shclukar, and in 1878 
by Mr. Raghupatrav AurangAbAdlsar who built public cisterns 
within and outside of the temple enclosure. 

Tho Narpatoir Temple in SomvAr ward was built by Narpatgir 
GosAvi at a cost of £6000 (Rs. 50,000). The templo has n cistern 
and a fountain. 

Narsoba’s Temple in KArkolpuru in SadAshiv ward, in the south- 
west comer of tho city, was built about 1788 by ono Ganu JosM. 
Tho templo has a stone shi-ine with a spiro ond a wooden hall. On 
tho doorway is a drum-house or nagdrhhdna. Tlio object of worship 
is Narsinh or tho man-lion the fourth form of Vishnu. The image 
has a lion’s mouth and is shmvn tearing in pieces the demon 
niranya-Kashipu who lies in its Lap. This form of 
worshipped. Tho temple has a yearly income of about £40 (Rs. 400) 
chiefly from oflerings. Vows of wuUting a number of limes round 
tho shrine, usually a hundred thousand times, are made by women to 
gel childi’en or to get cured of evil spirits and bodily ailments. 

Tho New Market is a large control vegetable ond fruit market 
B 8GG— 13 
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It) yolAl word is n group of four temples to the tn-cnty-fourtli 
Join Boinl PAii ASNATit.closo to each othcr^ iiro of them in one cnelosurc. 
The oldest of Piirasnfith's temples lay in KalovltTurto the south-west 
and outside of the city, as the Peshwas would not allow a Join temple 
to bo built ivilhin the city. About 1760 tho Jati or high priest of 
the Jiiins nnd Shanknrilchtlrya the Brahmanieol pontiff happened to 
meet in Foonn, After a long discussion it was agreed, it is said by 
bribing the ShankorAchArya, that a Join temple might be built in a 
quarter whore BtAhmans did not live. The PeshwAs granted the 
site of the present main tcmplcj where two buildings one for OhidAm- 
bnri or ’miitcolofhed nnd one for Pigombari or ^yclad Joins were 
liuilt both by pubbe snbsoription. Of tbo two sects tho ChidAmbnris 
or wliitc-robcd oro tho stronger. Botli worship naked images but 
tho Chuhtmbaris drc!<s their images .with dothes, flowers, and orna- 
ments, while tho Digambaris leave tho body of their imago naked 
nnd lay nil offerings at tho toes of tho imago's feet. Tho first two 
temples were enclosed by a high strong .well and stfbng gateways 
which were kept always shut that tho noise of the templet ‘might not 
reach Brdhmnn cars. Ko spires were allowed as their sight would 
have polluted orthodox PUndtis. The temple of tbo Humbad or 
Bipambari sect is now in the same state in which it was originally 
built : but tho temple of the Chidamhari sect, which is defeated to 
Godi PdrosnAth, proved too small, and tho form of the temple, which 
was more like a private house than a public place of worship, wns 
changed. Encouraged by tho religious freedom they had enjoyed 
since tho Peshwa’s overthrow in 1818, between 1830 and 1831 tho 
Jains raised subscriptions nnd built a temple to Bishnbhdev tbo first 
of tbo Tirthnnkars at a cost of £300 (Es. 3000)." Siheo then they 
have kept adding out-houses to the temple from year to year. 
The buildings as they now stand contain n chief entrance facing 
north and two side entrances facing west, one of them leading to tho 
Bigambari temple;. Over tho main entrance is a drum-house or 
nagfirkhdna and open porticoes or devdu arc built inside tho two other 
ontranccs. Tho main door leads to a long line of upper-storeyed 
rooms on the left, each of which is a separato tonplo. The original 
ChidAinbari temple, which has now fallen to be a sccondaiy temple, 
is in tho middle of these rooms. On the right is the wall of the 
Bigambari toinplo. TTtty yards more of on open paved passage leads 
to tho enclosure of tho main temple which is entered by a door in 
the north-east comer leading to an open paved courtyard in the 
middle of which is tho mam temple. Tho imago chamber or shrino 
is a solid cut-stoao and vaulted room about fourteen feet square and 
contains fivc^ white crosslcggcd nnd hnndfoldcd marble images sot 
in a row against the buck wall, tho chief imn^e being Rishabhdev tho 
first Tirthanlcor. Outside the imago chamber, but joined'with if, is 
an octagonal portico, also built of solid stone nnd vaulted, the inside 
of the vault lined with small mirrors.' Tbo floor is of white marble 
with n tUck black mnrbk border. The octagon has four side doors 
one leading to it from the saMdrmiidap, a second coated with brass 
lea^g to the sbrme, and two side doors which open on the courtyard. 
Niches are made in the remaining four sides of the octagon, the two 
nearest the shrmo haying smaU images ahd iho other hvo^ving 
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shelves. Outside of this octagonal portico is the wooden hall or sab/id- 
mandap (40'x20') with n carved wood ceiling and huilt on a high 
stone plinth. At the far end of the hall in a small railed space are 
two marble elephants. Over the shrine doors and the octagonal 
portico are rooms with more images reached by narrow stone steps 
built round the sides of the octagon. Above the rooms side by side 
are the three symbolical spires of a Jain temple. Behind the temple 
courtyard is another yard with arrangements for bathing including 
warm water, for no worshipper may touch the idol until he has 
washed and dressed in wet clothes. The Joins have a carious mode 
of raising money for the maintenance of their temples. On holidays 
and great days when the community meets for worship they put to 
auction the right of applying sofiron or kethar to the images and the 
highest bidder buys the right of first applying it. In this way 
large sums are raised. 

The second temple of Adishvor to the west of the first was 
begun in. 1851 and finished in 1854 at a cost of £1400 (Bs. 14,000). 
The .coKB&cration ceremony on the 8th of May 1854 was attended 
by about 10,000 Shravaks.' It is a two-storeyed brick and lime 
building carved in wood on the exposed parts and surmoimted 
by a treble spire. Each storey has four rooms one behind the 
other. The ground floor is set apart for daily services at which a 
priest or gunt reads and explains the' Join scriptures. *On the first 
floor is the image of Adishvar, and on the second floor are smaller 
images. The baw rooms of all the floors are used as dwellings by 
the guru who must-be a bachelor or Bradmaeka/ri. 'The temple has 
been and is being added to from year to year. The third temple is 
like . the second but much smaller. AH four temples ore gaudily 
painted and decorated with coloured chandeliers of various shapes and 
quaint glasses, globes, and other ornaments. Each is managed by 
a firm of merchants of long standing and established reputation. 
The monthly cost of all the -temples amounts to about £25 (Bs. 250). 
The jewels and the gold and silver coatings of the chief images are 
worth about £300 (Bs. 3000) and the cash balances in hand amount 
to about £600 (Rs. 6000). The Jain holy months, are Ohaitra or 
March-April, S/irwvaii or July- August, JBjirtik or October-November, 
and Phalgiiii or February-March when fairs are held. A oar proces- 
sion takes place on the full-moon of Kd/rtik or October-November. 

Phadkb’s Mansion, in-AditviHr ward, was built between 1794 and 
1799 by Haripant Phadke the commander-in-chief tmder MddhavrAv 
the seventh Pesbwa (1774-1795). The mansion is now more bko a 
small -villagfe than a single house as the present o-wner has turned it 
into small rented tenements together yidding about £150 (Rs. 1500) 
a year. The first floor front of the mansion has for more than twenty 
years hold the Free Church Mission Institution. The mansion is two- 
doreyed with many halls and seven quadrangles or chauhs two of 
them large. It is built of massive stone and timber and is said to 
have cost about £170,000 (Rs. 17,00,000). "Water from the Kdtraj 
aqueduct is laid on in the back quadrangle. 

PuEANDHAiiE, a school friend of Bd,Mii Vishvandth the first Peshwa 
(1714- 1720), was made his minister, and was granted a site in the fort 
for a house. In 1740 his heir Mnh4d4ji Abdji Purondhare built a 
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innnsion in (Iio fort nt a cost of £5000 (Ra 50,000) witk two krge 
and ^ (wo ^ smnli qundranglca Tho descendants of tho FurantUuice 
family still livo in (ho inansion which is now the only important hooso 
in (he old fori. Tho lino of (ho fort walls may still be traced. 

B.I.mcshvak’.s T»rpi,i: in Shulcrardr ward was built by JMji 
Pant Anna Klnlagntllo the founder of the ward at a dost of 
£3500 (Rs. .35,01)0]. The temple lies the usual shrine with portico 
and spire and a weioden hall or sabhdmanitfji, - The hell wos enlarged 
and rebuilt about 1870 by a rich public worlcs contractor. In 1878 
n railway contractor rebuilt tho doorway and over it raised a marie 
iiall or ' na/ftirkhtina. Tho contractors paved tho whole enclosure 
including a largo well whoso top they covered with.iron rails and 
beams oi wood. This temple is bold in great veneration. Its great 
days are Shirrdtra in Januarj^-Fcbniary and the brighthnlf diKdrtik 
or Octobor-ITovember. • i 


JliUia't VAda BXsTu’s Man.siox itt Edstin ward is one of tbe largest re- 
<23). maining mansions in tlio cast of tbo rity. It is surrounded by h high 

thick wall. •The chief entrance is by a- plain butbnndsome square 
gateway mth inoastvo woodwork over which rises a two-storeyed 
building. Bound the inside of tho enelosnro runs a row of cloisters 
originally tho stables of Bi!s(ia’s cavalry retinue, now either open or 
built in and Jet as roojns to poor famih'es. In tho centro of tho 
enolosaro'is the mansion which consisted of two three-storeyed budd- 
ings tho mansion and a stono-iouso or kofAt) sinco burnt, with . 
plain thick walls, built round two rectangular court-yards. The 
mansion with two quadrangles remains and attached to it is a 
largo garden and a Mohddev temple to which a temple of Bdm was 
added in 1882 by tho •widow of the last Bdstia. The temples me 
stone-built shrines and open porticos sarmounted by spires. The 
Bdstids wore tho hereditary heads of tho Peshwa’s caval^ and Rved 
at Wdi in Siltdra. Tho mansion was built between 1779 and 1784 
nt a cost of £90,000 (Bs. 9 Idklm) by Anondrdv Bhikiiji Bdstia in 
' tho reign of Mitdhnvrilv tho seventh Peshwa (1774-1795). An 

aqueduct brought from a spring in the hdJs of Ydnnvdi village four 
miles south-east of Poona •was built by Anandidv immediately after- 
wards at a cost of £20,000 (Rs. 2 Idk/is) to supply water to the 
mansion and public cistcins outside. 

tmnAtylam Tho Sassoon Asiitoi, or Poor House, in Ndrdynn ward on the 
(50). river Mutha nboro the Lakdi bridge, is a home for the aged, infirm, 

and diseased poor of nil classes. It has nt present (1883) about sixty- 
five inmates. The^ asylum was established in 1865 from funds raised 
by a public subscription amounting to £10,717 (Es. 1,07,170), the 
greater part of which was given by tho Into ilr. David Sassoon whose 
name the asylum bears. £3457 (Es. 34,670) ivero spent on buildings, 
end of £7260 (Es. 72,600) which were deposited in the Bombay Bunk 
only £1301 (Bs. 13,010) were recovered on the failure of the bank in 
1869-70. Further subscriptions were collected and the fnT.il Tvas 
raised to over £6000 (Rs. 60,000) which is now invested in Glovem- 
ment secaiities. The asylum is monoged by a committee of life 
members of whom the District (lollector is the President, The work- 
ing body is a managing committee nominated by. the general com- 
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mittee with two secretaries. The Poona Municipality contributes 
£10 (B.8. 100) a month to the asylum. "The spacious site of the 
building was given free by G-overnment. The building stands on a 
high plinth raised above the flood lino and has eleven detached wards, 
each 33'x 18', with a cooldng and dining room (123' K 27'), an office 
room (43' x 34'), and latrines and out-houses. A medical attendant 
looks after the health of the inmates, the diseased being kept in 
different wards to avoid contagion. Of the (1883) sixty-five inmates, 
seventeen men and eleven women are unable to earn a living from 
old age ; six men and five women are blind ; and twenty men and six 
women are lepers. 

The two Shaikh ■SAi.i.i.s, Tkoula or the elder and DhIkta or 
'the younger, are two Musalmdn shrines or dargdhs on the river bank 
in llasba ward. They stand on the site of two Hindu temples of 
Ndrdyancshvar and Puneshvar. According to the local tradition, in 
1290, Syed Hisa Mohidin Hhalal and four other Musalmdn ascetics 
came from Delhi, desecrated the two temples, threw away the Ungs, 
and turned the temples into shrines or dargdhs. The temple of 
Puneshvari became known as Shaikh Solla-ud-din’s or the yoimger 
Shaikh Sulla’s shrine and the Ndrdyaneshvar templd as Shaikh Hisa 
Mohidin’s or the elder Shaikh SoUa’s shrine. The two Poona villages 
of Yerandvane and Halas, whose revenues had been enjoyed by the 
temples, were continued to the shrines. According to another story 
the temple priests .asked the Bijfipur government to restore them the 
villages.* i'he Bijdpur . authorities refused unless the Brdhmans 
undertook thb saints! worship. On this one of the Brdhman priests 
embraced. Isldm, was appointed mujdvar or ministrant of the shrines, 
and passed down the office to his family by whom it is still hold. 

A pointed arched stone gateway reached by a flight of steps leads 
to a large enclosure, whose centre is shaded by a vigorous old 
tamarind tree under whose branches are several small tombs. To 
the left and right near the outer gateway are rest-houses with strong 
plain wood^ pillars and opposite the door is another higher and 
more modern rest-house all built of wood. Some chambers to the 
right have a row of pillars with outstanding deep-cut brackets 
stretching from their capitals to the roof. In this row of buildings 
a door, whose posts are thickly covered with old horse shoes, opens 
into an inner courtyard with several tombs. The tombs to the right 
are of little size or interest. But opposite the doorway a larger 
monument, of no greet elegance, with some open trellis windows, 
is said to be the tomb of a grandson of Aurongzeb who is said to 
have been buried here for a year and to have been then carried to 
Aurangabad. Farther to the loft the large dome with the gilt 
crescent is the tomb of Shoilih Salla, and still further to the left is a 
mosque on the site of the Puneshvar temple, whose images are said 
to be buried tmder the floor of the mosque. The mosque bears marks 
of its Hindu origin in three doorway pillars, two of which are old 
Hindu work, square at the bottom, then rounded, then octagonal, and 
again square. The door is also Hindu with a Ganpati niche in the 
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Chapter Ziy< lintcL ■ On. the leit in on open place under a wooden roof are soihe 
Places. tombs. Some broken, pillars plainer than those at the doorway lie 
scattei'ed among' the graves on tlie liehind the mosque a flight 
Poona. of gtepi led from Puneshvar’a temple to the river bed. In the front 

Objeots. courfyard to the left is a Idled building whbre a bier or idbut is kept 

and where congregations are held for pr^w 

TkorJaSkaxU, The TnoKLA or Elder Shaiich SALLft,’^^SpHiXE on the site of 
Salla'a Tomh, -tljo Hdrdyaneshyar t^ple, and containing the tomb of Shaikh Ilisa 
Mohidin, lies on 'Se M'utha beloW tho Mandai market. The 
tomb, which has a plain doorway, is approached by a flight of steps. 
Tho space inside is very uneven and is now a regular burial ground 
'with numerous graves round the central tomb which is a circular 
domed room. To the east on’d soutb-west are remains of old rest- 
houses. Oalaide the main entrance and facing the river side is along 
building of plain wood work. On the other side are the residences of 
tho tomb ministront or mtijdvar, apd is th'e.^ddlo an open cour^ard. 
A flight of steps leads 3'own the innct'j^cludure thfaugh'-on aronway 
■inidfit the e.nnlas.uxe well ta the river. The fains of the orii^nl 
. jNfdrdyaneshvnr temple are still scattered obout to tbe south-west of 
Hisa Mohidin’s tomb. They consist chiefly of stone columns and 
lintels, some in theii' places and others strewn over the ground. The 
oolunms and lintels and the form of the old temple are in the old 
Hindu style. Tho villages granted to the tombs are now encumbered 
and not in the hands of the ministront fdmiljr who are badly oE 
J’alace The ShanvIk Palace in Shonvdr yard, probably at that time 
(JS). (1730-1818) tho finest modern palace iu the Deccan, was thc^ chief 

residence of the later Peshwds. It ■waS so destroyed by fire in 1827 
'that all that remains is 'the fortified eftclusuio 'wall about 200 yards 
long by 160 yards broad and twenty feet high. Thelower fivefeet of 
the wall are built of solid stoue and the upper fifteen, feet of brick. 
The wall has eight bastjons and five gateways in the Musalmdn style, 
■the gates "with high pointed arches. Of the eight bastions, all of which 
ore of stone below and brick above, four ore at the comers and four 
in the middle of each face the north oue having the main gateway. 
The wall has five gateways. The main entrance in the centre of tho 
north wall is colled tho Delhi gate fls it faces Delhi. The huge 
wooden door remains thick-sot wiSi iron spikes to word off elephants. 
The gateway is fionked 'by large twelre'Sided cut-stone bastions ■with 
'turrets. Above the main entrance is a large hall now used ns a 
record room. Inside the enclosure are lines for the city reserve 
police and a garden and parade ground. On the north to the east 
of the main entrance is a smaller gata the name of which is not 
kno'wn. Two small gates in the eastenr wall are colled the Ganesh 
and Jdmhhul gates, tlie Ganesh called after an image of Ganpati on ono 
side of it and the Jdmbhul after a jdrabhul or Eugenia jambolnna 
tree which grew near it. Tho fifth goto is in tho south wall at tho 
western end. It is called the Mastiini gate after ITastfini the beau- 
tiful Muhammadan mistress of Bdjirdv the second Peshwa (1721-1740) 
who used to pass in and oat of the palace by this gate. Mostiini 
■war brought by Chinmdji Apa from Upper India and presented to 
thoPesh'Wtt. She was" a noted beauty and tho Peshwa ■was extremely 
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fond of her. Large landed property and buildings were granted to 
her and a garden in the city still goes by her name. 

The site of the ShonTdr palace was chosen by the second Peshwa 
Bdjirdv Balldl (1721 - 1740), who, according to the well worn story, 
when riding, saw a hare turn on a dog and thought that 
a house bimt on that site would never' be token. The site, 
which is about acres, wan cleared of Koli and other huts and the 
foundation stone was laid'by’'Peehwo Bdjirdv on the new moon of the 
Musalmdn month of Bajab in 1729. Port of the foundation-laying 
ceremony is said to have been the burial of a live Mdng. SMhu 
(1708-1749) of Sdtdra told the Peshwa not to put the main entrance 
to the north as it would mean a war with Delhi, the Moghal capital, 
of whose ruler Shdhu always considered himself a vassal. In defer- 
ence to Shdhu’s wishes the building of the gate was stopped and it 
was not completed till after Shdhu’s death (1749) by the third Peshwa 
Bdlilji Bdprdv (1740-1761). The palace was a six-storeyed building 
withjfouK large and several smftller courts or ehauks. The courts 
were called either from £he objects for which thev were set apart or 
tile persons who occupied them. One was called Phaddeha Ohauk or 
the Granary and Stores Court, a second Tdk Chauk or the Dairy 
Court, a third' Mudpdk Ohault or the Kitchen Court, a, fourth 
Pakvdnna Chauk or the Sweetmeat Court, and two others Sdvitribdi’s 
and Tamundbdi’s Ohauks after two ladies' of the Peshwa’s family. 
The halls or ddvdnklidnds of the palace had names taken either 
from their decorations or from their uses. One was called the Gokdk 
Divdnkhdna, because it was embellished with tOTs and decorations 
from Gokdk in Belgaum; another the Ndoh Divdiikhdna where 
dancing parties were given ; a third the Kacheri Divdnkhdna or 
audience hall, where statesmen and strangers were received ; a fourth 
the Hastidanti Divdnkhdna or ivory hall because of an ivory ceiling 
and other decorations; the fifth the Ganesh Divdnkhdna where 
Ganpati was yearly worshipped in B/idtimpad or August-September ; 
a sixth the irse Mahdl because its walls and ceiling were covered 
with mirrors ; and a seventh, Nardyonrdv’s Mahal because it was 
specially built for the fifth Peshwa Ndrdynnrdv (1772 - 1773). These 
and other halls were in the form of a standish or halamdan with a 
central main hall with square ceiling, and side compartments with 
sloping ceilings like the aisles of a church. The pillars supporting 
the mnir, holls Were of wood cut in the cypress or sum pattern 
and were joined together on the top by thick cusped arches. The 
ceilings were covered with beautiful wooden tracery in different 
patterns. The wood work was painted with figures of trees and men 
or scenes from the Purdns in enamel and gold. The stone work 
inside the courts was throughout finely chiselled and 
Most of the important courts had central fountains. _ 
height of the palace is not known. It is said that ■ 

Alandi temple twelve miles north of Poona was ^pro 

uppermost terrace. All round the palace -oirits. A 

hung on the walls to ward off lightning and other P 

1 Thoseventh PesTiwa MfidhnvrSv II. ( two <!»}'* 

Boor oil one of the foiintnine, broke both hie logs, «><« dxoa 
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rctimio of Brdliman servants was maintained at tlib polaco at a 
monthly cost of £150 (Rs. 1500). Prom a cistern in the palace 
water -was raised to tlio sovcntli storey and carried to the Mudpdk 
court, Tdk court, and other parts of the palace. The fountain in 
Phud court was famous for its size and lioauty. Tho story is told that, 
wliJIc the palaco was building, no one thought of tho water-supply 
except a skilful mn.«on who slealthily bSfflr-u.duct under the wall and 
made u reson'oir near the Gancsb gale", 'iV^cn tho palace was 
finished and the Poshwn was arranging to bring water from the KAtroj 
aqueduct into tho palace ho sow no way except by pulling down a 
IMirt of the enclosure wall with the building on it. Thomason showed 
his duct and was rewarded for his foresight b}' the grant of a village 
near Ahmndnagnr where bis descendants still live. In 1755 stone 
towers wore biult over the gatewoys. Tn 1783 tho Pliad court was 
rebuilt under tho siiporintondcnco of K"dnn Padnnvis. In 1811 an 
Astnnni hlnhill or Sky IlaR built b}* Biijirdv the last Peshwa (179G- 
• •1817) was burnt doivn. In 1827 Oh ThiiYndsty fbediri^t sixtir of 
FluUgm or Mnrch-April the palace caught fire, and continued bumhig 
about a fortnight. In spKo of nil efforts, almost tho whole of tho 
palace was destroyed. Among the parts saved was tho ]Mirror_Itall 
which has since been removed. The palace site is now used for the 
reserve force of the Poona city police. 


Tho SiiuKn.vvAn Paiace in •Shulcrnvdr ward was built by BiHir.fv 
the last Pcshmi in 1803-4. • It was partly burnt in 1820 nntt tho 
ruins were sold by Government. No trace but the bard woRs 
remains. Tin’s was n smoU building, with two courts and twa upper 
storeys. It was Bdjirnv’s prirjjte residchce. 'y -' ’ •i,’. — 
SoJirsiiA'An's Temw-e in tlie AdittAr ward was built by Ndrd- 
yanrdv Ndtu about 1830. It has become a great resort for wan- 
dering Gosdris. Tho temple is now (August 1884) being rebuilt 
by public subscription among the blArwiiri shopkeepers in the 
Kdpadganj market who liavo alrc.'idy given obout £3000 (Rs. 30,000). 
Tho body of tho temple is being bunt of polished trap with marble 
columns and terraced windows. The original image chamber is 
preserved and is being lined with masonry. Tho LaU will bo 
built of carved wood. A public cistern has been built in .the 
yard ond a small gai-don has been made at the back. Along the 
sides arc rosf-Iiouses for Gosdvis. The doorway with a small drum- 
house or ■nagdrhhdna over it has been recently rebuilt. Tho ling 
of this temple is n natural knob of rock like tho Omkjireslivar 
ling and is held in high veneration. The great day of the temple is 
Mahdshivrdira in February -ilai-ob. The temple expenses are mot 
bj' subscriptions among the traders of Kdpadgnnj. 


JoGESHVABi was One of the oldest guardians of the cit}' and hod a 
temple about n mile to the north of the town when it consisted of 
. about a dozen huts, jme goddess, who is now painted red and called 
Tdmbdi or Bed 0 ogeshvnii, is formally asked to aR marriage and 
other important family ceremonies. The temiile is very' plain ond 
built of solid stone with a sbrme and a small ball in frontT On the 

«des a« platformpntb images of Vitboba,Mab4dw, and Ganpati. 

The holy days of the temple are the Aaurafm in September -October 
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TulsibAg TnitPLE in Budhvitr ward, was built in 1761 by oi-dor of 
Ibo third Poaliwa Balivji Biijirdv (1740-1761). Tho temple stands on 
tho site of a garden of basil or tulsi. Close to tlio garden a stream now 
dry passed by the Rod Jogeslivnri’s temple. A trace of the stream 
remains in a woman’s tomb behind tho Tulsi Garden which must once 
have been on the bank of (,lie sti-cnin. The building of the temple was 
suporintendcAb}’’ Ndro who was also made the temple manager. 

Tlio Tulsib.'ig is about one acre in area and is entered by a small door. 
It contains three temples, one of Rdm in the middle, of Ganpad on 
the right of Edni, and of Shiv on tho left. RKm's temple consists of a 
cutsfonc and vaulted shrine witli a spire and an arcaded portico with 
a marble floor. Ganpati’s and llahiidov’s temples arc also of cutstonc 
but smaller and nnlhout the portico. In front of the temple a yard 
laid out in flower beds is crossed by paved footpaths which lead to 
the different temples. Behind the temples ore two detached halls 
beyond one. of wliich is a basil pillar. Below the pillar is a four- 
ariucd stoiic'imagc of Yishnu Ijdng on the setpent Shesh. In' front 
of Ritm’s temple is a tliird large hall about twenty foot high with a 
wood-carved ceiling and a fountain. Bjim’s tcmplo has three white 
marble images of Rdm Sita and Balcshman. In front of Rdm in 
a small stone shrine is a black-stone standing imago of hidruti with 
-folded hands. Over the north and south gafownys are two drum- 
honscs or jiejtdrWKfiids whore drums arc beaten daily at morning ovon- 
.. ing and midnight and in addition nt noon and afternoon on Saturdays, 
the day on ndiich Poona, passed to the Peshwds. Additions and 
altcraiionsi at a cost of aliout £3000 (Rs. 30,000), have lately hecn 
nuido to tho teraplo by Mr..2^apdrdin N.-iilc. A very elegant new 
conical cement spire 140 feet high and ornament^ with tigurcs foliage 
and niches has been biult ^ and tbe tlurd hall or pahhanictiulap 
(60' X 40' X SOT has been rebuilt of massive wood. Tiilsibllg is tho 
most frequented temple in Poona It enjoys a grant for tho mainte- 
nance of the drum-house from tho Purvnti temple revenues and has 
shops and houses whose rents go towards its expenses. 

Tho temple of YktAi. or the Ghost King in Yetdl ward, is an 
ordinary looking and popular temple wth a shrine, a chamber, and 
an outer hall. Round tho outside of the temple runs an open air 
pas-sago about six feet wide, and round the outside of the passage is 
a row of rough undressed stones about six inches high covered with 
whitewash and tipped ivith rcdlcad. Tho north and west walls of 
the temple aro also marked with groat patches of rodlead and 
whitewash. Near the entrance door is a small altar wJiero a-Jamp 
burns and where are impressions of Yetdl’s feet and a small Nan^ or 
bull. Low caste people do not go further ; they bow beside the feet 
and look at Yet.il. Prom tho roof of tho shrine or chamber at the 
S end of the hall hangs a boll, which, according to the temple 
ministrant ono of tho PeshwAs presented to Votal in fulfilment 
S a vorfhat ho would oflbr Yetel a bell if tho castmg of a cortam 
canUnVas successful. The god is a red block about throe foot high 
and ihreo foot round. The top is roughly mode into the sPape “ a 
man’s faco with largo eyes end a black moustache. It is thickly 
- ^crusted with redlcad. On the top of tho head is a smaU wrea^i of 
chrysanthemums. From the roof hangs a garland of hd or iEglo 
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mnmelos and custM-d apple leaves and marigold flowers, and nmoss the 
door js n strmg <rf ^ mango leaves. The god is washed every 
day, but no light is burnt near him. Friday is big big day. Tlie 
god IS a pillar of cement built over a round undressed stone, 
whmh, about nmety years ago, a Mardtba brought from the village 
of Bapgaon m the riwandhar sub-divimou. Ws great-grandson is 
Ibo present minislrani or piijdri. All classes of Hindus, JBicihmans 
us well us other people, worship this Yetdl. 'Vetdl is worshipped in 
the same way as BaMroha and other Mardtha gods. Goats are 
sacrificed to him in fulfilment of vows ; cocks are not offered. Yetdl’s 
chief worshippei's are athletes and sorcerers. 

Tisiind MAwnin or Vishnu’s tcmplo in Qosdvipnm in Bomvar 
ward is one of three charitahlo works built in 1846 at a cost of £13,000 
(Us. I,30j000) by a wealthy Goadvi named Bdvu Haipatgir Guru 
Esnng/r who died in 1859. To remedy the deficient water-supply of 
Goadvipura Bdva Narpatgii' laid a branch from the Hdtraj aqueduct 
■jmd built public cisterns, this temple, and a rcstrhouse.* The work was 
begun in 1846 and finished in 1850. The temple consists of a small 
solid stone room 'about twenty feet square with a vault surmounted 
by a conical tower. The objects of worship in the room are images 
of Vishnu and Lokshml The tower is richly ornamented iTith 
foliage, niches, and 'mytliologicol figures in stucco. In front of the 
room is an arched sfono portico. Touching the portico on a lower’ 
level is a largo wooden hall or gahliamandm open on the north. 
The ball' bog a central nave and aisles. To the north of 'the 
temple is a vaved quadrangle surrounded by open wooden pillared 
halls. To the north of the first quadrangle is a second with 
rooms and halls on the sides. The first quadrangle has a neat little 
fountain and outside the temple premises are two targe public cdstems. 
Bdva Narpatgir has endowed the temple cisterns and rest-house with 
lands yielding £50 (Hs. 500) a year. 

Vishnu’s TEtipxE in Shukravdr ward was built by Jivdjipant 
Anna Hhdsgivdle. Behind the temple is a water cistern or /mud from 
whiclr Brdhmans alone are allowed to draw water. Beyond the 
cistern was a garden belonging to KbdBgivile with a dwelb’ng 
surrounded br fountains. TJio garden, dwelling, and fountains Lave 
. been removed and the site taken by the Poona munioipolity for the 
central market.® The temple is in two ports, n shrine and a portico, 
both built of solid stone and vaulted with a spire. In front is an 
open wooden hall or gahkdtmndap with a tiled roof where Purans aro 
read every nvening to largo numbers of people. 

VishrAmbAct Palace in Saddshiv ward, now used for the Govom- 
ment High School, is a large one-storeyed mansion, 260 feet long and 
815 feet broad. The palace has three quadrangles or cliauka each 
with open halls on all sides on the ground-floor mid enclosed rooms 
with numerous windows on the upper floor. The chief supports on 
the ground-floor are all of wood, out square and placed on stone 
pedestals. The beams and girders are also of wood, cut and di-csscd 


’ In re»-.iid for his public spirit Government presented the Bilv.i with a mM 
hrncclot, *Sce,ilioiep{).337.338. _ 
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square. The columns of the upper floor arc also of wood carved in 
the cypress or snrti form. The columns have ’a square base and roimded 
lop. The shafts are round but bulge out a little at starling and taper 
at the head. The entablature is nearly the same as the base inverted 
though smaller. Above the entablature the column rims square and 
receives the square post plate and over it the beams. The space 
between the post plate and the. entablature is filled by a false wooden 
arch. The arch is cusped and liorsc-shoo shaped, the eentro raised in 
a point by turning up the ends of the two uppci’most cusps of the 
arch. The shafts are carved with the stalk and leaves of creepers 
and the base and entablature are enriched ndth fobage. The arches 
start from the stem which carries the flower and fruit of the creeper. 
The palace roof was originally a terrace, but it has been lately made 
into a tiled roof. The quadrangles or chauks arc well paved squares 
with ample room for lectures and other meetings. The hindmost 
quadrangle contains three small cisterns placed in a line in the centre 
and fed by the water of the Niinu Fadnavis aqueduct. Outside the. 
palace is a largo public cistern called Puslikami. The palace was 
built as a residence by Bdjivdv the last Peshwn between <,1803 and 
1809 at a cost of £20,054 (lls. 2,00,540). The aqueduct and cistcims 
cost a further sum of £850 (Us. 8500). The palace was f uniishcd at 
a cost of £1400 (Rs. 14,000), and an establishment at a monthly cost 
of £40 (Rs. 400) was kept to guai-d it and attend the Peshwa when 
ho lived there. 

On the recommendation of Sir. Ohaplin, Commissioner of the Deccan 
(1818-1821), Government set apart £2000 (Rs. 20,000) out of the 
Dakshina Fund,' to maintain a college for the study of the Vedas and 
Shdstras. The college or Pdthslutla was started in this palace in 1821. 
About 1842 the studj- of the Vedas was slopped and classes for teaching 
Engh’sh wore substituted, with the late Major Candy, the author of 
the Mardthi Dictionary, ns the head of the college stulf. The study 
of the Shdstras was stoijped in 1856 and the fii’st Deccan College was 
formed ■with a preparatory school attached. In course of time (18GS) 
the very handsome Deccan College buildings now in use were 
completed. The preparatory scliom whidi then became the High 
School has since remained in the Vishrdmbiig palace. In May 1879 
the front quadrangle of the palace was burnt down by incendiaries. 
Public subscriptions, aided by municipal contributions, wore raised 
and the buildings restored somewhat to their original appearance. It 
is intended to make the restoration complete. 

Besides the above the following buildings may bo noted. In 
Aditvdr word, Ghorpado’s mansion with a largo public cistern 
and a jalmandir or water-house that is a houso buUt on pUlars 
in water. In Budhvdr ward Manltcshvar’s palace now owned by 
the Kibe banker of Indore, and Thntte’s temple of Ram ; in Gnnj 
ward) Riijo Bdgshcr’a mosque; in Kasba ward Ndna Fadnavis’ 
mansion where the Peshwds’ records arc kept ; in Ndrd.yan ward the 
Gitikvdd’s mansion the Lakdi bridM and Vi^oba’s . temple ; in 
Shanvdr ward Appa Balvant Mohandalo’s mansion, Chandrnchud's 
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S, r Sr!f ^ jlibnsfnta's mansion built by a 

ncli ®o®^actor BMtt ilimsdidrn ih-J8J9, Bndjfcbdrfm Ifdik’s am- 
won built m 18o9 both favourite rc^a^f^Mtha chiofe visiting 
Pom on business or pW, and ttie Pantmiv’s mansion ; an3 
in V oMl word Ohandhan s mansion now in possession ot B&v S&bieb 
Bbaickar, ond the S. P. Gi. Mission house and church. 

I'Jic Cantonment, tho eastern section of Poona, has on area of 
abonfc 4‘23 square miles, about 30,225 people, and during the five 
years ending 1883, an overage yearly cantonment revenue of 
about £66GJ (Sa. It is a rectangular plot of land ahont 


S-?2 taUcB from norlili to south and vaiying from I'SC to M 

from cast to li5hii!fg»H.f^ 

railuHy, on the bail; ^.'Bahiroba?S‘at)edin^'Kwie tfdine 

drawn frpm the Vilnavdl Hoy ^stVeis past the back ot the l^lary 
Prison (8fi) to the cemetery on tbe Satara road (59), on the sonth-west 
' and west .by the Bliardni and Mdna wards of the city, and' on tho 
north-west by tho ‘One of the Council Hall road whieb separates it 
from tho suhurhan municipality. ^ f 

Almost along its whole length to the Eight Plank lines in the 
ostremo south, the central belt of the Military cantonment, with an 
urea of 130 acres, is kept, open* for parade and other military 
puiposes. ffioyond this central bjieh belt to the* north-east are tbe 
ohorpaiH Linds and Barracks, to the South-east the Tfinavd} Lines, 
to -fiic'SQnth tho Eight Plank Lines’ so called because they are on 
the rTght flank of tho cantonment, to the south-west the Neutral 
Lines and the Petty Staff Lines, to the west the Native Infantry Lines 
and behind them the Sadar Bazdr, to the north-west tho Ordnonce 
Lines and behind tliem the Staff Lines. Beyond the natural limits 
of tho cantonment, but under the control of the Cantonment 
Magistrate, in the extreme north-east on the right bank of Bahiroba’s 
stream, between the Peninaalarailway and the river, are the Native 
Cavalry Lines. 

The land in the cantonment forms two parts, the central belt most 
of it of poor soil and rook, bpe of houses, and with few trees except 
those that line the i-oads which cross end encircle it; and the groups 
and lines of residences ohiefly of European civil and military officers 
in the Ghorpadi lines in the north-east, in the Vdnavdi Lines in 
the soiith-eastj in the icight Flank Lines in tie souths and in the 
Ueufernlj Native Infantry, and Staff Lines in the west and north-west. 
All of these quarters or lines are well provided with excellent roads" 
some of which have road-side trees and riding paths. Most of the 
houses are in enclosures of half an acre to two acres fenced with hrick 
walls or low cactus hedges. Many of the enclosures are bare of 


> Tbe dotailB arc : fo. 2>>«¥ “I®??/®' m 18S0-81, Be. 86,607 in 168142. 

Be. J,08,39i in 1882-83, and Es. 92.837 in 1883.84!. 
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trees. Olliers, especially during tlio rains, nrc slmdy gardens well 
stocked with shrubs, roses, gornninnis, and flowering plants and 
creepers. With a few exceptions the houses arc onc-slorcyod 
Iniildiugs, on plinths two to five feet high with stone and ccincnt 
walls and tiled roofs. A few are owned and held by wealthy N.'itivcs 
but most arc owned by Natives of Poona and let to Kuropcaus, chiefly 
Civil and Military ofliccr.s at monthly rents of .£5 to £15 (Rs. 50- 
150) or .£80 to .£120 (Rs. 800- 1200) for tho rainy season. Each 
hoii.so has its line of stabjes and servants' rjunrl-ors generally of brick. 
Resides those lines thij captjjsvmsrni limits include two line.s of small 
honso.s with small fronP'''garden*H and p.aying rents of .£2 10.9. to .£7 
10s. (Rs. 25 - 75) a month. 'I'licsc are the Ordnance Lines to tho 
north-east of tho Native ,‘Ijifihitry a.nhcs and.fhc Petty Stall Lines to 
tho soutli-wc.st of tho Ncnir:i1‘Liacs.' Tho residents of those lines 
arc chiefly European and Eurasian i>cnsioncr.s and Govermnent 
servnnt.s. Tho nine lines within cantonment limits have 4 151 people 
ofwhomOSl are Europeans and tho rest (3 170), chieflj', their servants, 
Goanese, Mnsalmans, atid Hindus. 


To the l<"ff of tho Isatiro Ltfafifry lines is tho S.adar Bazar or 
chief niarl.'Oi a town (IbVd) of -2'I01 housos, 705 ‘•hops, and 17,81.3 
iTCoplo, which has .sprung up since the beginning of .British rule. 
The main tlioronghfare isafintjbro.nd stiVet Svilh open paved giittiws, 
broad fwt'lpalhs lighted with kcro.sinc lamps, and shop<t -shndcd'by 
fine trees. 


Some of tho houses are small and poor with low front walls. Most 
are two-storej-ed many of them built on a plinth, with a receding 
ground floor and pillars at the edge of the plinth supporting an 
overhanging upper .storey with projecting beams generiiHy willioiit 
cjirving. In other lion.ses tho ground floor comes to tho cilgc of the 
plinth and in the tipper .storey is an overhanging balcony. Besides 
these single and two-storeyed houses arc luindsonicr buildings 
three jj^-four-storeys high with fronts of rich strong wood work 
with line rounded pillars and deep overhanging balcotiics and 
verandas with iron ntilings, 

Tlio owners of the Sudnr Bazilr houses are Hindu traders chiefly 
Gujar.-lt and Miirwdr Yanis, Shinipis, I’olis, and Kiimlithis, and of the 
poorer dwellings domestic servnnt.s to Enrojieatis. Next in iinniher 
to tho Hindu hniiseownors come JIuhnnnnndatis, ifchmaiis, llohoras, 
mutton and beef hatchers, dealers in poultry. Government pensioner, 
and domestic servants to European.". lYirsis, who como next in 
nuniher, own the he."! dwellings and nro tho chief traders. The 
I’ortiigiicse who tiro chiefly Goveniraent clerks own some well built 
though small dwellings. They nro principally medical practitioners 
druggists and shopkocpcr.s. Goanese and Native Cliristinns chiefly 
bakers also own houses and live in them. lifonthly lioiiso rants in 
the Sadnr Bnzrtr vary from 2s. (Re. 1) for abut to.£l 10s. to £2 
(Rs. 15-20) for an ordinary dwelling. Shop rents vary for small 
shops from 10s. to .Cl 10s. (Rs. 0-15) n month mid for largo shops 
rise to ns niiich ns £5 (Rs. 50). Single lodgings or rooms arc 
iisimlly let at about 2s. (Re. 1) nlonth. During the past few years 
rents have risen and are now (1885) high. 
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p^ocors, fifty-five Bohom cloth sellers, forty-nine mntton IratAws, 
forty-six retail country liqnor sellers, iorty-Gve shroffs or money- 
lenders, thirty-eight beef butchers, thirty-five vegetable bcHdts, 
thirty-five betelnut sellers, thirty-fire tailors, thirty cloth selloK, 
twenty-seven goldsmiths, twenty-four fruit sellers, twenty-tvro 
wholesale Europe lioiapr sellers, eighteen carpenters, fifteen retail 
, bakers, thirteen palln^iqnpr. sellers, thirteen glass bangle-sellers, 
twelve wholesale bakers, .twelve fish , sellers, nine sodawatcr and 
lemonade sellers, five private dispensaries, five bookbinders, ionr 
perfume sellers, four cigar sellers, four ironsmiths, four watchmakers, 
three salt-meat sellers, three, booksellers, two tent-makers, two 
glaziers, two workers in tin, two photographers, and one ice-seller. 
Besides the five private dispensaries which were owned byPortngacse 
and Hindus, a charitable dispensaiy for medical advice and treatment 
is maintained at the cost of the cantonment fnnd. As regards the 
caste or race of the different classes of shopkeepers the photographers 
and the ice-maker were P&rsis,Jke tailors and tent-makors Mardthn 
dnd-EAmdthi Shitflpis, bhotbootv,dnd elioe makers chiefly Pardeslii 
and Telan^ 'Motiliis, the glaziers and carpenters Pdrsi Hindu and 
Musalm'itn caipentersj the palm-liquor sellers Pdrsis Mardthds 
and Kdmdthis, the grboersi'omefly Gujardt and Mdrwiir Vdnis, the 
oigar-sellers GoanesoandKadcdsjHindpB/.tlfei^tdrs or perfarao sellers 
Muhammadans, the wholesale' Europe liquor sellers chiefly Pdrsis, 
the bakers almost all Ooaaese, the "goldsmiths Pardesbi Mardtha 
Gujardti and Telongi goldsmiths, the sodawater and lemonade sellers 
mqstly Hindus, theoloth-sellers chiefly Mehmans Gujardt Vdnis and 
Shimpis, the beef and mutton butchers Muhammadans, tho vegetable 
sellers Eiindus and Muhammadans, and the fish sellers, some of whom 
import fish from Bombay in ice, Pdrsis and Hindus. In addition 
to these 705 ordinary shops are eleven large shops, one a branch of 
'a joint stock company, six owned.'by Europeans, one by a Hindu, 
two by Pdrsis, and one by aMusdlman.^ 

During, the south-west monsoon that is between Juno and 
October several European and native tailors, milliners, and dress 
makers come from Bombay to Poona, Of liquor shops in tho Sttdar 
Bazdr twenty-two sell wholesale Europe spirits wino and beer, and 
forty-six shras retail country liquor and thirteen shops retail palm 
liquor or toddy. Country liquor is distilled by a contractor at a 
distillery, which is under Government supervision, about four 
miles east of the cantonment. Palm liquor is brought from the 
neighbourhood of Poona by a contractor who pays Government a 



cioinicr^ BiM. “““ — tayior miiimcn, wr. j. rarbstcin hair entwr. 
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certain siini for tho monopoly of the sale witliin a certain area. The 
country spirits are oLiofly distilled from moha or BnSsia latifolia 
flowers and sugar. Tho tavern keepers are PArsis, Hindus, and 
some Muliammadans. Tlio business is brisk and lucrative. 

Except^ a few poor European pensioners tho SadarBazAris peopled 
by Natives. They are of two classes outsiders and locals. The 
outeider classes nro chiefly Parsis from Bombay, SohorAs from 
Gujarat, Mclimans from Cntcli, and VAnis frcnn’GujarAt and MArwAr. 
The cliioE lowl classes nro BrAbriians, Burnds, ChAmbhdrs, 
KAmAtliis, MAlis, MarAtbns, 'Mochis, Sliiinpis, and SonArs. The 
outsiders nro rich and prosperous, the locals are chiefly craftsmen 
who, though well-to-do, have not risen to wealth. 

Tho first PArsis who settled in tho Sadar Bnzfir came from Sirur 
in East Poona in 1818 when tho bulk of tlio British troops were moved 
from Sirnr to Poona. Tho 3 ' opened four Europe shops in thatched 
huts. Tho first to build a permanent shop was one Mr. Mot Abhni and 
tho others followed his example. Tho richest of them was Bojnnji 
Cnntcenvnjn tho inafomni Brandfatljcr of tho present mail contractor 
!Mr. ErAmji ArJescor who Ininfa Itfrgoskopin the. 'Sadar BazAi* and 
at Kirkce. The Parsis now form a prosporojis community. They live 
in ^lain street and deal chiefly in Eurpppnn'iiqiiOr,' oilman’s 'stores, 
and grocorio.s. Olhora are wntchn»ak6rs, 'carpenters, bookbinders, 
coach- builders, honse-pmittbm,*'hot6l-fc’eepers, and clerks. A few are 
men of property who live on the rents of lauds and honscs. Tho 
traders order almost all their stores from England and tho continentof 
Europe. Their chief patrons are Europeans and Eurasians. BohorAs, 
Shin MiisalmAns chiefly* of GujarAt origin, came to tho Sadar BazAr 
soon after it became a British camp. They nro said to Imvo begun 
by soiling raw cotton. Thej’ now deal in picco goods, oilman’s stores, 
crockery, hardware, and glass. They never sell liquor or lend money. 
Tho Mclimans, who nro Snnni SrnsnlmAns of Cutch, settled in the 
Sndnr BazAr in 1835. They h'atT'tmded with Europeans in Cutch 
nnd, finding them profitable patrons, followed them to Bombay and 
from Bombay to Poona. They began ns hawkers selling picco 
goods muslins nnd woollens. Later on they dealt in oilman's stores, 
and they now sell English millinery, harness nnd saddlery, plated 
ware, crockoiy and gloss, picco goods, furniture, nnd horses and 
carriages. They do not sell liquor or lend money. Some live on 
incomes drawn from land nnd hoiiso property. They dciil direct 
with England nnd tho continent of Europe. VAnis or Bnnias wore 
tho first settlers in tho Sndnr BnzAr nnd are now tho largest body of 
traders. They nro of three classes, GujarAt jMArwAr nnd LingAynt 
VAnis, all hardworking nnd moneymaking. Tho LingAyats have 
tho best name for fair dealing ; tho GujarAtis and MarwAris are 
hated for their hard greedy ways. Most of nil three classcSCdbnl in 
grain and pulse. Others trade in piece-goods both Europ’epW and 
local, and a few mostly GujarAtis do nothing but lend money'. 
Borrowing from those VAnis loads many Eurasian youths to ruin. 
Grain dealers buy wholesale from city traders nnd sell retail in tho 
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cantonment. Besides dealing in grain they generally selltea, coffee, 
sugar, tobadoo, and kerosine oil wliich they bring from Bombay. 
The piece-goods dealers bring most of their goods from Bombay, 
They sell to Europeans and Bnrasians, but their chief cnstomera 
are _low^ class Hindus. Liing^yat ■ and Grujardt Vanis generally 
begin life by taking service with a dealer or shopkeeper of their 
own class. ^ They save and lay .by and start on their own account. 
A Mdrwilri generally begins by carrying a sack of parched grain 
which he barters for old iron and broken bangles. He is a great 
cbild-tempter giving children parched grain and sometimes a 
copper or two for any little article they may pilfer from their parents* 
houses. After a time the Mdrwdri opens a small shop and saves by 
the practice of the strictest thrift. 

Of the ,nino local classes Brihmans, most of whom are 
Deshasths, are a small body. Shrinking from risk spoils them as 
traders. Graft and thrift are their two leading moneymaking 
, traits. Most are clerks in Government and private service. Bnmds 
.or bamboo workers, who live chiefly in Main street, make wicker 
and basket work and matting. '<The women earn 'bs mnch as 
the men, who, though orderly and hardworking, are given to 
drink. ChambhdrS or Leather workers are a poor Mardthi-speaking 
class. They make 'c/mpWa or sandals, and .Deccan Brdhman shoes 
caUeijodds. Their women help by lining the upper part of Brahman 
shoes with silk. They are poor, partly because they- have a caste 
rule against making English boots and shoes. Edmdthis -are a 
class of Tclugu-speaking craftsmen and labourers who live chiefly 
near Malcolm's pond. They are of many castes but the largest 
class are Ktodthi flower gardeners or Phnl Mdlis who do not grow 
flowers but work chiefly as masons and contractors. The men 
though active and clever are often careless and dissipated, sometimes 
kept by their wives who are excellent workers. A few Kdmithis 
have risen to be clerks. Mdlis, who belong to the Phnl Mdli or 
flower gardener division, do nothing but grow flowers. Thongb poor 
tbey are frugal and live -witbin their means. Mnrdthds are a largo 
but poor class. Some are petty shopkeepers selling mutton liquor 
and betelnut and tobacco. Many are husbandmen and market 
gardeners, and this section has greatly prospered since the 
opening of the Khadakvdsla canal. But many, perhaps bne- 
half, ■ are idle and debauched. Mochis- or Shoemakers are of 
two dasses Madrdsis and Pardeshis. The Madrdsis, whose 
home tongue is Tamil, are excellent workmen both as boot and 
shoe and as harness makers. Chiefly through their skill Poona- 
made European boots are in demand all over the Deccan 
and in Bombayi , They are highly paid and ' might have constant 
employment,' but they are idle and given to drink. Most of them 
always spend some drunken days after getting their wages. They 
eat flesh, including^ beef, ^ daily, and have lately taken to coffee 

drinking. Pardeshi Mochis from Bengal qieak Hindustani at home 
and are generally single, ' They are clever workmen making boots 
and shoes for Mehmans, who send them to Bombay and other parts 
tjf-^e-Presidenoy. They Oat flesh except beef, and drink liquor. 
Shimpis or Tailors are of two .main dasses IWmdevs and Jains, and* 
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among Nnmdovs aro.'iwo divisions ICar&tlids and Telnngis. The 
Nilmdovs and Jains avo 'bitlor rivals according to the Numdev 
saying ‘ Spare a serpent, not n Jain Shimpi.' Most of thorn live in 
Main streot. They arc hardworking and careful but given to drink. 
Tlioir chiof business is selling cloth and clothes. Sondi-s or gold 
and silver smiths, somo of whom are Pancb.-ils or anti-Brdhman 
Sonitrs and others ordinary Mnrdthn Sonars, live chiefly in Main 
streot. They have good employment both from Europeans and 
Natives and are wcIUto-do. 

The Cantonment has eight principal streets. East, Main, Centre, 
Grain iinrkct. West, Sacliapir, Dilddblidi Bhootce, and Sholdpur 
and Bhavani Petli Roads. East street, 4200 feet long, contains the 
principal shops for the supply of Europe goods and articles of dress 
and clothing, ^fain streot, 4080 feet long, contains 347 houses. 
The larger Bohords’ shops and tailoring establishments and sellers 
of Europe spirits wines and beers are established in this street. 
Centro streot, 2280 foot long, coniains 239 houses with shops of 
Vdni grocors. Grain ifarkot street, 480 feet long, contains twenty- 
eight houses chiefly occupied by grain dealers. West street, 3420 
feet long, is a great thoroughfare to the west of the Sadar Bazdr 
running from north-west to tho south of the bazdr, beginning at tho 
Jainsotji founhiin and terminating- south of tlin Malcolm pond. 
Saclmpir street 1800 foot long and containing eighty-one houses 
is one of tho. approaches to Poona city from tho cantonmont. 
lldddblidi Bhooteo street, called after its chiof rc.sidontMr. Ddddbhdi 
Bhootce, is 1980 feet long and contains thirty-two houses. Tho 
largo Gavlivdda in tho old Modikhdna quarter lies to tho north of 
tho street. Sholdpur road 2010 feet long has tho Government 
Bakery and tho largo business buildings of Messrs. Morgan and 
B.-ilkrishua, auctioneers and inerchants. To tho south of tho road 
near Messrs. Bnlkrishna’s premises is a neat row of buildings used 
ns residences and shops. Bhavdni Potli road, ^ 20 foot long, contaius 
twenty-six houses chiefly occupied by Mdrwai- moneylenders. 

'Pho management of tbo cantonment is in tbo hands of a 
cantonmont wramittoo of thirteen members, nine official and foiu- 
non-official, under tbo presidency of tho Officer Commanding tho 
Station and with tho Cantonmont Magistrate ns Secretary.^ Subject 
to rulos passed by Government this committeo at monthly or more 
froquont mootings fi.xos tho strength and the pay of tho cantonmont 
stair. Undor tho control of tho committee, tho Cantonmont 
Magistrate ns oxocutivo head manages tho consei-vanoy and 
sanitation of tho cantonmont which for conservancy purposes has 
been divided into olovon wards. The conservancy staff clean private 
latrines and remove niglitsoil from private houses at a monthly 
charge of Cd. to Is. (4-8 us.) from e.-ich Louse.® In all parts of tbo 
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eanfonniont,' not fn tlio cLargo of regimental or otliet special 
c^lublmliiacnfi;, tlio cantooment coiiscrv’aziC 7 staff remove all filth 
nud rubbish from the pnblic roads and streets^ from public Istriaes 
.ilniightcr-houscs and other places, from receptacles provided lot 
iiltb and rubbish, and irom pnblio and private premises to the 
committee manure yard about half a mile east of the Sholdpar 
bridge and north of the ShoWpur road beyond the new cemeteiy (60), 
From tho cantonment fund the Sadnr Bazfir and other parts of the 
cantonment are kept clean. The Sadar Baz&r streets are lighted 
by 4oC korosino lamps, tho posts made of iron in Bombay and the 
Innterns, also of iron, in Poona. Iho streets are provided with surface 
drains which arc twico flushed daily to carry off house railage, the 
wafer dmfnmg info tho jlJiinifc waterconrso or«ak Eight large 
public ciHtcnia lor free drinking water, three stand-pipes too at 
tJliorpacIi and one at Fanardi, and largo sheds of fourteen Woeks 
containing 42« stalls, tiro containing 144 stalls in Sholdpnr Ba^r 
and nine containing 284 stalls in Old Modikhilna near j^ddbhdt 
Bhootco street for milch cattle, have also been promded, '^ere are 
two alanghtcr houses, one for bnllocks and eows, tbe other for sheep 
nnd goatl The buildings are close to the (^veniment 
•south of fbo llUifnry Prison (86) on tte road to Kondva villa^. Jhe 
daily averogo of nn/mal-s slangbtorod is, in the fair season; sixiy- 
shoep nnd ^ats and eighteen cows nnd calves ; and m the 
ISO elieop mid goats and •eighteen to twenty and ^ 

the wostandiior/i. west tho roods oro doily watered dwmg the 

months, and tho most fregnented roads are, in dark nights, lighted 

bv 456 korosino lamps. In 1883-84 the cantomnent bad, including a 
Kco of”G707 (R^ 67.970), an income of £16 081 (Es. 1,60,810) 
and an expenditure of £15,907 (Es. 1,59,070). The chief sonreea of 
income aro octroi duties and property rates, licenses and fiss and 

passes; the main charges are under conaervanoy, public works, and 

lock-hospital. 

Tho normal strength of the Poona ramson is 4620 of whom 1165 
aro Europeans and .8455 Natives. accommodation fw troops 

in Poona provides for a garrison of two BnropeM ^fantiy Eegi 
in Jr-oona prov ^ Bntteiy, one Native OovaJry Eegiment, and 
moats, one "1 “ Begimente. Of these troops tbe tiro European 
T ^w^ Eohimrats are in tbe Gborpadi and Wnavdi Bairaoks, details 
% arSn below under Objects (70 & 116). Tho Mountain 
B ttorv is in the old Horse Artilleiy Lines about half a milo 
Mutb^ast of the Tdnavdi Barracks. The Native Cavalry Hegiment 
• ’n the Native Cavalry Lines about three quarters of a mile north- 
ef. of the cantonment (109). The three Native Infantry Eegiments 
in the right flank, centre, and left flank lines between the 
V&avdi and Ghorpadi Europran Barracks. There are also, besides 
;^«r.,Tm-<.qariat buildings, the &ansport Lines about three quarters 
of a mile west of St. Mary’s churchy (109). ..For the treatment- of 
Poronean troops there is one Station Hospital in the Fflnavdi 
Lines and one small Staff HospM. . Each of the Native Begiments 
Las its own hospital. There is also. a first class Look Hospital 
with a medical ofScer m charge and 224 registered prostitutes,' 
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The Look hospital rules are 'ia, force within three miles of the 
cantonibent.^ 

The® Poona cantonment dotes from the battle of Kirkee and the 
capture of Poona city on the 6th and the 17th of November 1817. 
After the capture of the oity the troops were encamped in tents on 
the spot now called the Ordnance Linen The troops were attended 
by Ydni grain dealers and other traders whose two lines of thatched 
huts, now in Main and Tdbut streets, were the beginning of the Sadar 
Bazdr. As has been noticed under population the next additions 
were Pdrsi traders from Sirur and Bohora Musalman traders from 
Poona soon after the mai'ket was started, and Mehman Musalmfins 
from Cutch about 1835. The Sholdpur Bazdr, about 500 yards 
south-east of the Sadar Bazdr, was started at the same time (1818) 
by the Madras Pioneers whose camp was on the site of the present 
Transport Lines. The break up of the Queen’s Bazdr on the 
site of the Vdnavdi Ball Alley further strengthened the Sholdpur 
Bazar. The Vdnavdi Bazdr was established about 1825 near the site 
-chosen for an encampment of a brigade of Artillery. About this time 
Bishop Eobor mentions the cantonment as lying on raised ground 
to the cast of the city. The streets were wide and the cantonment 
well arranged and handsome. There was a good station library for 
soldiers and another for officers, regimental schools, and a spacious 
and a convenient church but in bad architectural taste.® The 
Ghorpadi Bazdr was started in 1844 on the spot where the Ghorpadi 
hospital stands. It was afterwards moved east to its present site. 
Behind the Council Hall (52), on the site afterwards held by the 
Sappers and Miners, a native cavalry regiment was stationed and 
a bazdr sprang up. All traces were cleared away in 1882 when the 
Sappers were moved to Now Jhdnsi (89) in Kirkee. Barracks were 
built at Ghorpadi in 1842, 1849, and 1880, and large double 
storeyed barracks at Vdnavdi between 1861 and 1872.‘ The first 
houses for regimental officers w-ero built on the site of the present 
Native Infantry lines. The houses at first wore temporary thatched 
buildings mado by Pdrsis and other traders in the Sadar Bazdr. 
With the increase in the number of troops rows and groups of 
residences have been built first at Vdnavdi, then at the Neutral 
Lines, and then at Ghorpadi. From the growing importance of 
Poona as one of the head-quarters of Government, tho demand of civil 
and military officers for houses and offices has steadily increased 
and has led to the building of tho staff linos to the north of tho 
cantonment in tho direction of tho railway and the river. 

Tho cantonment of Kirkee on tho right bank of tho Mutha, about 
four miles north-west of tho Poona Cantonment, includes an area 
of about 2709 acres. It ia bounded roughly on the north and east 
by tho Mula, on tho south by a lino drawn from tho old Government 
gardens to the top of the ridgo on tho parade ground, and on 
tho west by a lino from tho parade ground ridgo to tho Mula- river. It 
is a flat plain except close to tho river where it is scored with water 
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sContributed by Mr. A. H. Plunkett, * Narrative, H. 208 - 

* The details uro given below under Objects (70 and IIC). 
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Chapto XrV. conrfos. To tlic norlli and west mucli of tie land is barren and 
Places. rockj growing little but grass and a few stonted trees. To the 
PooN-A Portli-east nro patches of j-ich soil watered hy a canal from Lake 
,. . Fife growing rich crops of sngnrcnne. IfucL of the south 

Cftutonmtuf. ” closely covered with yaang bdlJinl trees. Most of the roads are 

well shaded. There h only one Europe shop, and tbo honses 
arc almost nil small, with largo trees round the enclosures, within 
which however Ihcro arc few shrubs or flowers. 

ICirkce is tlio principal Artillery station in the Bombay Presidency 
and is the licad-quattcrs of tho Bombay Sappers and Miners. The 
g-arrison of Kirkeo includes tho Bombay Sappers and Miners, one 
buttery of Royal Horso Artillery, two Field Batteries, one company 
of Eiiropciiii Infantry, and ouo company of Mative Infantry, The 
prcscuco of the Powdor IForbs (72) and the Small Arms Animonition 
Pacfoiy (10‘iJ give Mirkeo a special military importance. 

Tho Kirkeo Bazfir was established in 1822 by the 4 th' Light 
Dragoons who came here from Kaira in Gnjaritt. Kirkee Cantonment 
lias Ihirly-tbroQ bungalows owned by Pdrsis and Hindus, and rented 
by tbo military 'officers stationed at Kirkee, and by tbe subordinates 
of tlio Gunpowder and Small Arms Ammunition Factories. In tbe 
market place ‘or bnzdr aro 46i hoosos generally single storeyed, the 
trails of burnt brick or stone, and tho Toofs of 432 tiled and of 
thirty-two thatched. Besides tho troops and the European and other 
meohanios omployed In tbo Small Arms and Gunpowder Factories, 
tho population consists of servants of officers and their families, 
and grasscutters, butchers, cowkeepers, grainsellers, woodsellers, 
potty traders, and others nsnally found in a large regimental bazar. 
The cantonment has one palm liquor, one country spirit, one opium, 
and two Enropean liquor shops. 

Tbe cantonment has one Muhammadan burying ground, and a 
Hindu burning and burying ground to tbe north of the bazdr, and 
two Christian graveyards, one, now closed, at the corner bettreen the 
main road and the north end of Holkar’s Bridge (75), and the other, 
now in use, to the right of the road from Holkar’s Bridge to the 
Gunpowder Factory. 

The income of the Kirkee Cantonment Funds for 1883-84 was, 
including a balance of £424 (Es. 4240), £1337 (Hs. ‘13,370) and 
tho expenditure £1072 (Ea 10,720). Tho chief sources of income 
are a grazing fund, fees, passes, taxes, and licenses, and the 
chief heads of expenditure are a Lock Hospital and conservancy. 
The Cantonment is managed by a committee composed of the 
Commanding Officer at Kirkee as the permanent Presi(mnt, and eight 
members, the Collector and District Magistrate, the Senior Eegimental 
Offlcer,t)ie Senior Medical Officer, theOfficer Commanding the Sappers 
and Miners, flie Executive Engineer Poona and Kirkee, the Medical 
Officer in charge Kirkee Lock Hospital, the Cantonment-Magistrate - 
Poona and Barkee, and the Station Staff Officer. The committee'' 
meets monthly for the transaction of business. A military officer • 
is secretary to the Kirkee^ Cantonment committee, and is the ^ 
executive head of the establishment maintained from Cantonment' - 
funds. Tho. Cantonment Magistrate, Poona, has.^hai-ge of the 
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magistorial Tvork of tlie cantonnient. All criminal cases arising 
at ICirkce are either sent to Poona for trial or are tried at Kirkee by 
the Cantonment Magistrate, Poona. 

The New Jhilnsi lines in which are the Sappers and Miners, have 
lately been built to the south-east of Kirkee. The bazdr attached 
to the^ new lines is small, including about fourteen houses which 
are chiefly occupied by the followers and petty dealers attached to 
the coi^ps. For cantonment purposes the New JhAnsi lines are. 
included in the station of Kirkee. 

The Civil Lines or Suhurhan Munioipnlity.started on 12th February 
1884, includes an area of ahont one and three quarters of a square 
mile lying to the north-west of the Poona cantonment. This area is 
divided' by the railway into two nearly equal sections. The south.- 
railway section has a length from the railway south to the Synagogue 
(IIS) of about 1200 yards, and from about the same breadth in the 
north, from the west end of the railw.ay station l97) totheConnoilHaU 
(52), it gradually narrows to about SOO yards in the south. Thenorth- 
railway section is a rectangular block about 1200 yards from north to 
south from the railway to the river, and about 1600 yards from east to 
west from tho Koregaon road to a line running from the east end of 
the railway station to the river. ^lost of the north scotion, especially 
towards tho river, is rich black soil cropped and well wooded. It 
contains the Bund Gardens (47) in tho north and four groups of 
houses, the four houses or Chtir Bungalows parallel to and about a 
hundred yards to tho west of the Koregaon road ; houses on both 
sides of the Bund Garden road which crosses the section from its 
south-west to its north-east corner ; and in the west Sir A. Sassoon’s 
bungalows in tho extreme north-west of the Civil Lines, that run 
north from tho east end of tho railway station. Except in the west, 
where is rich cropped land, most of tho south-railway section is like 
tho cantonment of poor soil and the stylo of houses and gardens is 
much tlip same ns in tho west parts of the cantonment. 

For conservancy purposes tho Suburban Municipality is divided 
into throe wards, one, including the parts on the north of tho 
railway lino up to the river ; the second tho part south of tho railway 
lino up to the city limits ; and tho third tho parts along Kirkee road 
from tho railway overbridge near tho Sangam (99) to the Kirkee 
Cantonment boundary near tho shop of Messrs. Cursetji and Sons. 

Tho suburban municipal limit includes 184 houses, 135 of them 
bungalows with a total population of 2597 and during tho rains of 
about 3000. Tho chief residents are Eui’opean Government officers 
and some Native gentlemen. Near the railway station are some 
livery stables, a mixed shopkeeping native population forming the 
suburban municipal baziir. Tho lands included within suburban 
limits are under tho management of a committee of sixteen, of 
whom, besides tho Collector and District Magistrate wh'o is President, 
five are official and ten are non-official. The income, which is drawn 
from octroi, honse-tax, conservancy-rate, and license fees, amounts, 
to about £800 (Rs. 8000). The monthly charges, estimated at about 
' £20 10s. (Rs. 205), are chiefly under staff and conservancy. At 
present tho chief conservancy duties are sweeping' roads, taking 
rubbish from houses and gardens, and carting awaytiightsoil. 
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^ 7 itliin suburban limits are sixteen objects of interest ot \jbicb 
details are given Inter -on. These are the Bund Gardens on the 
river bank about a mile and a qnm-ter to the north of the post-office ■, 
the Collector’s OflBce about 'a quarter of a mile n-est of the post 
oDBcej the Boat-house of the Poona Boat Club on the river bank 
west of the ^und Gardens; the FitzGerald Bridge across the 2In]a' 
M.nthaatthe eastraid ot the Bond Gardena ahonta mile and a 
quarter north of the post office ; Gar PiPs tomb about 150 yards 
south of the.pfl^ office^ a graveyard with old BuTopcan tombs 
(1819 -1822) about 200 yards -soutb of the post office j.tbo lamsetp 
Bund across the Mnla-Mutha to the north of the Band Gardens ; 
the Military Accounts Offices about 100 yards west of the post office ; 
the PhotozixuiQgnipbic OJScB about- fifty yards west of the post 
office j tb'e Poona Hotel about ISO . jhrds e^t of. the postoffiep ; the 
Post Office near the centre of the south-railway section ; the llailway 
Station about 650 yards north-west of the post office; tbe Boyal 
Family Hotel close to the railway station ; the Sassoon Hospital 
about 500 yards west of the post office ; St. Paul’s Church about 
fifty yards aouth ot the post office 5 . and the.Syuagogua about '600 
yards south of the postoffice. The^ following are the accounts, 
alphabetfcollyarrangod, of the chief objects of interest outside tho 
Poona Oity tnanioipal limits : 

Tbe Albzbt Povrsno Iksutvtb is in East Streot Sndor Bnzdr. 
The instihifo, which eonelsts of a readiag room' and a librt^'mtb 
sixty-one members, was built to commemorate the visit of His Boyal 
JBjgbness tbe Prince of Wales to Poona in November 1876. Tho 
building cost about £1500 (Es. 16,000) and was opened by His 
Excellency Sir James Fergueson, Bart. Governor of Bombay, on the 
12tb of September 1880. Tbe institute is open doily from 6 a.m. to 
9 P.M. The library contains 1000 volumes. 

Tho Arsesal, with a notable masonry tower about IQQO yards 
south-east of 'the post office, covers an area of about 160 yards by 100 
on the high ground to tho north of the Club of "170810111 India in 
the north of the Native Infantry lines. The Arsenal was built in 
1822 and various additione have since been made. Tbe charge of tho 
Commissary of Ordnance at Poona has been reduced from an .drscnal 
to an Ordnance Dep6t for which some of tho old Arsenal buildings 
are now need. Others of the buildings arc used by a branch of the 
Gun Carriago Faotory, The buildings represent a value of £6634 
(Bs. 66,340) on the books of the Executive En^cor Poona and 
Eirkee. 

There are two Baj-t Stands or places where militaiy bands nlav 
One of these is m the Soldiers Gardens, to the cast of tho Eaco Course 
in cantonment hmits, the other is at the Bund Cardens in suburban 
municipal limits. 

The BarnsT Chapm, of brick and mortar, wos built in 1858 at a 
cost of obout £2000 (Rs. ^0,000) most of which was contributed hv 
General Havelock. Tho chapel has room for 500 pcoplo and morning 

1 From materials chiefly rantrihntc^r CoJon jj W. SI. Dncat. ILr t. - . 

also boon rocoiwd from ^lonel C. D U. haTouohc and SlaJor^BensoIivS,™™?.*'" 
of lafotmation wgardiog Poona. ' * tSonnwadiBni 
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services are held on Monday, "Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday 
ana an evening Bonrico on Sunday. It has a baptistry, a vestry a 
library, and a school in the city. In the beginning the biiUdinu 
was chiefly used for Ilavolock’s men, Ilighlanders, and other 
Ilntish soldiers. Of late the congregation has become almost entirely 

BuAMiiUKD.t. village, ivith about 3120 people, lies on the left 
bank of n fho Muthn, 1-83 miles vest of the posb-offico and n 
quarter of a mile north of Poona city, with which it is joined by the 
Lakdi bridge and n causeway or dltarau. A largo cattle market is hold 
every Wednesday and Sunday, at which 100 to 150 bullocks," twenty 
to thirty cows, ten to fifteen butSiloos, fifty to eighty .sheep, and ns 
many goats, .are usually offoMd for sale. 'From As/irin or October- 
Novembor to Margshirtih or Doccmbcr-January the number of 
cattle is larger, being at the liighost thrice the number given above. 
Largo stores of grass, millet stalks, and fuel are kept in the rilhigo 
for the use of Poona cit}’. Within tho village limits are several 
LurojHian residences and the old rock-ent temple of Pilnchitleshvnr 
of which details are given under Pancliitlcshvnr (90). In 1801 
"N^thoji llolkar was captured in a house in Bhhmburda village, and 
by order of B.-ljir.<v Peshwa to please Sindia, wafe dragged to death 
at tho foot of an elephant through tho streets of Poona. It was 
Yoshvanfrtiv IloUfpr.’fl rage at his brother’s murder that led to tho 
flight of Biljirdv" from Poonii and the treaty of Basscin (30th 
December 1802).* 

Tho BoT.\Nic.ti. Gaudexs, about half a milo north of Goveminent 
House Gancshkhiiid and 5‘2 miles north-west of tlio post otfice, aro 
under the manugemenf of a superintendent who is under the control 
of the Collector of Poona and the Commissioner Central Dinsion. 
These gardens have now (Julj’- 1884) been transferred to tho 
Soldiers’ Gardens in the cast of tho cantonment. Details of their 
past working arc given in the Agricultural cliaptcr.- 

Thc Btixn G.MinENs, on tho right bank of tho Mula-Mutha rivor 
about a milo and a quarter north-cast of tho railway station, 
close above the Filr.Gcruld bridge, take their name from tho 
Jamsot ji Bund or Dam which there stretches across tho river. The 
gardens measure about 180 yards from cast to west by about eighty 
yards from north to south. They were opened in 1869 when tho 
FitzGerald bridge was linislicd to which they form tho approach 
from the Poona side. They wore designed and made by tho 
late Colonel Sollon, B. E. whose taste and skill turned an unsightly 
plot of waste into a pleasing and varied garden. Tho grounds 
are laid out in terraces to which flights of handsome cut-stone stops 
lead, tho lowest terrace overlooking tho rivor being faced by a 
maisivo will about thirty feet high. In tho centre of the garden is 
an ornamental marble fountain, and, on tho west, near the carnage 
stand, is a bandstand where a military band plays two or three tunes 
a week. Those gardens are beautifully planted and kept in careful 
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ol'dcr nnd nro tlio favourite rceort of' tho people of Poona of oil 
classes. . f ' V 

* , 

CjiATAitsiiixoi Hill, about .^irco miles nortli-ircst of Poona, has 
a temple of Ciintarsbingi Jl'qvi,., According to a local legend 
Hullubiishot, a licb banker, '^Tllo in 1780 coined the two-barred 
copper coins known as duddmfi or shiurdi,' used to go every year 
to tlio temple of Saptasbringi about thirty miles north of Ha'sik. 
"IVhcn ho grew old, the goddess took pity on him, and coming 
to the Ghntarsbingi bill, told him in n dream that ho might 
worship her nt Clmtarshingi hill and need not in future go to 
Saptnshringi. TIic temple stands on tho bill slope on a site made 
partly by cutting into tho rock nnd partly by banking soil with 
n liigh retaining wall. The main temple is a small room with .on 
opon porch, n vault, nnd a conical spire, all of stone. Poyond, on a 
lower level, is tho wood and brick hall or sahlidmandap with a tiled 
roof. A fair is held at tlic temple during the nine navrdira days 
before Hnsnrn in AjilmmorSoplembcr-October to which people come 
in largo numbers from the city and have merry picnics. The 
nseent IS by a rude flight of steep stone steps. The temple enjoys 
a small allowance from the Parvnti temple revenues^ OJferings of 
goats nro mode to the goddess during tho fair days and vows of 
goats are common throughout tho year. A hom or snorifice of 
clarided butter, cooked rice, and pieces of holy wood is performed on 
an hltnr during the navrdtra holidays. ... 

Tho Club or ■Wnsranx Isdia, at the north end of Elphinstone street 
about a mile and a quarter south-east of tho railway station, stands 
in an enclosuro about 200 yards long and 150 yards broad. The 
Club-house is a one-storeyed building, entered from a large porch 
flanked by n lavatory nnd tho Honorary Secretary's office room. 
Inside is tho drawing room (45' by 18' by 18'). To the left, opening 
out of tho drmnng room by wide archways and almost forming 
part of the room, nro two recesses one used ns a card room the 
other as n, magazine room. To tho right are smaller reoesses lined 
with book shelves. Including these recesses tho size of tho drawing 
room section of tho club is about forty-five foot square. ^ Beyond tho 
drawing room nnd ocoupjdng tho centre of tho building is an octagon 
room seventeen feet each way, devoted to the newspapers of the day 
I nnd to subscription lists, To the left of the octagon is tho writing 
room. To tho right, an open porch or veranda (45' by 30') used as a 
reading and smoking room, projects into tho garden. Beyond the 
octagon, and flanked north nnd south by verandas, is the coSfee room 
or dining, room (60' by 30' by 24'). Beyond the coffee room, and 
connecting the main bailing with the billiard room, is a roofed 
gallery (64' by 36') in which the members of tho club dine in the 
hot weather. The biHia^ room (60' by 26' by 16') completes .the 
TTinin range of the club buddings. , 

To tho north of this range are tho club chambers, built in 1866 
a one-storeyed block of five sots of rooms which are let unfurnished- 
and cannot bo engaged for a shorter period than one month. Iforth 
eff the dub chambers is a two-storeyed block built in i875 and 
containing eight sets of apartments Imown as the new bed rooms ' 
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These arc famished and cannot be engaged for' more than fourteen 
daj's in the season- (Ist June-Slst October) or n month at other times 
of the j’car. Behind the eluh is the original range of bed rooms 
built in 18G6 and now known as" the old bed rooms. This 
range contains seven sets of rooms which are let on similar terms 
to the new bed rooms. Behind the chombers, and close to the 
eastern boundary of tho club enclosure, is a covered racket court 
built of stone in 1868. Behind tho 'line of main buildings, chambers, 
and now bedrooms, tho north and south ends of tho club enclosure 
are occupied by servants’ quarters, stables, and other outhouses. The 
club buildings wore formerly in two enclosures and were bought 
from their former OAvnors when the club was started in 1866. Tho 
bungalow, Avhich formed tho nucleus of tho club-house, was owned 
by iir. Padamji Pcstanji and was last occupied by Colonel D’Oyly 
Compton. It Avas long knoAvn as the Sholdpur or ShoMpur thatch 
bungalow, tradition says because it used to bo thatched in a fashion 
common at Sholdpur but uncommon at Poona. -The enclosure in 
whicli tho chambers and now bedrooms stand Avas the propertj' of 
Nandrdm Nnik n wealthy contractor and house proprietor. At 
present (Jul}’ J884) large additions aro being mado to the club-house 
and grounds. ' ' ■ ' 

The CoLLKCTon's Offich, in suburban municipal limits about 700 
yards south of tho ruilAvaj* station and about 400 yards Avest of the 
post ofiice, includes sbA'cral detached buildings in one enclosure. 
Those buildings lu-o dlAndod into seven parts, the Colloctor’s oUico, 
tho treasury, tho bookbinders’ shed, the Registrar’s oflicc, tho 
treasury record room, tho stamp piper room, and tho treasury 
guard room. All arc old buildings to Avbich additions haA-o been 
made from time to time. A AA'jtness shed and record room Avoro 
added in 1881 at a cost of £648' (R8.6480). Designs hoA-o boon 
prepared by Colonel, now General, St. Clair AVilkms, B. E. for n 
Collector’s otRco agreeing in stylo Avith its near neighbour tho 
Sassoon Ilospitul. 

Tho Poox.v CoifA’EXT, near tho contro of tho Sadar BazAr 
nhont 550 yards west uf tho Club of Western India, is sot apart 
for tho education of the orphan children of British soldiers. A day 
school for girls and n free school for the poor complete tho 
cstnhlishmcnt Avhicli is managed by the Religious Dauics of Jesus 
nud ilary. Tho coiiA'ont is a pretty little cuistonc building in grave 
Gothic stj’lo AA’ith a roof of ilunguloro tiles. It was built in 180o 
from public subscriptions, GoA'crnmcnt doubling tho amount 
subscribed. The entire cost, including a home for destitute women 
added in 1872, Avas £8000 (Rs. 80,000). 

The CousciL Halt., a largo two-storoyod huflding witli central 
tower, is on tho Avest border of cantonment limits about half o mile 
south-east of tho railAvay elation and about 700 yards northeast of 
the post office. It Avaa originaUy bought by GoAornmept for 
£5087 10s. (Rs. 50,875), and has been almost 
‘iind greatly enlarged. It is a doublc-storoycd bulling nearly 
rectanLlar in plan, 183' by 63' and 40' to Iho top of the -walls. 
It is in tho Vcnotinn-Gothic stylo of ornamental colqurod hndsAvork. 
The porch the; middle of the west face, is. surmoimtcd by a 
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fop-er or campnmla 76 ■ high mtb loTr-pitched tiled mi. The 
ongrtnal Trhioh waa bought by Gforemme^ins a OonncflHaU, 

^ preaent laU that tie present binding my be 

looked on as nenj. On the ground floor “nt the north end and stretehing 
above Iho first floor to tlio roof is flie Council Hall, 80' by 40' and 40' 
lugh. It 18 Bimmnded on three sides by a' gaUeiy six feet wide 
supported on light iron cnntaleTcrs. The Council Hall is painted 
white picked out with gold and the plonked ceiling is treated in the 
same way. At the south end afe two rooms, each 30' hy 20' with an 
archway between and enclosed on the outside hy a cloister 12’ wide. 
Thcso'nrc used as a picture gallery and contain numerous portraits 
chiefly of Indian Princes and Chiefs. Opposite the centre is on entrance 
hall 17' by 17' beyond which is the staircase. On the first floor, 
over tho picture rooms, are two similar rooms, one used by the 
Goromor and the other by his Private Secretary. These, like the' 
rooms below them, are surrounded by cloisters with open stone 
mullioncd windows. The haU was designed and built by Major, now 
Colonel, MoUiss then Executive Engineer, Poona, and was completed 
in 1870 at a cost of £12,294: (Rs. 1,22,940) including some small 
outhouses, and oxduBivo <rf the cost of the old building. 

Tho DnccAX Collugb stands on rising ground about half a mile back 
from the left bank of the Mutha -river, 2-93 miles north of the post 
office and about five miles north-east of Poona between Poona and 
Hirkeo cantonment. It was completed in 1868 at n cost of £24,696 
6s. (Es. 2,45,963) of which £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) were contributed 
hy Sir Jamsefji Jijibhdi Bart. It is in the Gothic stylo of 
nrclrifeoture, designed by Captain, now General, St. Clair 
Wilkins, R. E., and hnilt of gray trap with high-pitched red 
iron roof. It is a double storeyed budding, two wings (each 
154' hy 26') forming with the main building (242' by 52^) three 
sides oi a quadrangle to which there is a vatdted carriage entrance 
beneath the tower close to the north-west angle. AR three of the 
inner faces are arcaded on both storeys, the arcades being 10 V vide. 
At the north-west comer of the main block is a masonry tower 106 
feet to the top of its high pitched root.' The whole of both wings are 
occupied by quarters for the students, indndine thirty-one rooms 
below (each 10' by O') and twenty rooms above (eadi 21' by lOJ'). The 
main budding contains in its lower storey tivo class rooms 20' by 20' 
two 24^' by 16J', and a laboratoiw 24i' by 34'. In the upper 
storey are the large College Hall (70 by 25' and 24' high) nsed as a 
library as well as on public occasions, and four other class rooms two 
of 20y by 204' and two of 21^ ^ 204' besides the Prinmpal’s room 
(164' hy 164') nnder the tower. The outbuildings include a block of 
eight rooms with a cook-house for Hindu students ; a block of three 
sets of two roomer each with cook-room for Dakshina Eellowsi ■ and 
a Pdrsi cook-house and wash-house. ’ < 

East Street has on Onp EnnoPEAN Oemetehy, in the form ©f a* 
trapezoid, with an area o£ I'64 acres. It is .situoted betwem. 

Main Street rf the Sadar Bazdr and East Street, the houses in 
former standing close to the compound wall. The cemeteiy contates 

‘ Details of tho Dabhina tnad arc given nboro under Jns'tnietion, pp. 48 02 64 
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231 masonry monuments and headstones, many of which are in 
good condition, hut several are falling to decay. The dates on the 
inscriptions range from 1823 to 1846. Two tomhs hoar the dale 
18S5 and one 18oG. A Government gardener under the orders of 
the Chaplain of St. Paul’s church looks after this cemetery and the 
onc ncar St. Paul’s church ; and the compound enclosure is kept in 
good condition by the Public "Works Department; • 

About 200 yards to the south of the Collector’s office, and close 
to tho north of the Miisalmdn Gdrpir gravoj'ard, in a small 
enclosure surrounded with a brick wall and containing two old_ 
tamarind trees and some young niviK and Mcllingtonias, is an old 
EuKorn.vx Bukyixg Ground with seventeen tomhs. One is a beau- 
tifully built cut-stone canopy supported by piUnrs on a cut-stone 
plinth. Tho rest, some of stone and others of ccment-covorcd brick, 
ai’c plain tombs about eight feet long by three wide and throe or four 
high. The large canopy tomb has no date or inscription. It is 
said to mark tho grave of a French officer in tho Peshwa’s service. 
But as the lust Poshwa had no French officers tliis tradition is appa- 
rently iiinccurutc.* Tlic inscriptions on tho other tombs vary in 
date from 1819 to 1822.- 


The European Graveyard atGhorpadi lies about 300 yardsboyond 
tho north-cast boundary line of the Cantonment, and is intended for 
tho interment of troops dying while quartered in the Ghorpadi 
Barracks. It is a square piece of ground, with an area of 1‘8G acres, 
surrounded by a masonry enclosure wall ; one-half of the comelory 
is allotcd for tho Church of England community, and tho other half 
is allotted botween Eomaii Catholics and Eonconfoi-mists. There 
arc 23-3 graves in tho Church of England iwrtion, 189 m the 
Catholic portion, and twenty in the Nonconformists’ portion, or 442 
in all. Tlio earliest date on any of tlic tombs is 1864. Tho cometory 
is well planted with frees and shrubs, and is looked after by tho 
autliorised establishment. 

On tho right bank of tho Mula from 300 to 400 yards west of 
‘The Sangam ’ is' an oblong cnolosuro twenty-four yards long by 
twentv-one wide. The enclosure contains twenty-ono t^bs one of 
thorn high and surmounted by a luoniimental urn. Except one 
tomb, inscripHons have disappeared from all and 
mark which of them contained inscriptiw stones, 
the inscripHon has a cavity for an inscription stone at tho other md 
of the grave, which show’s that more than ono person 
same grave. 'The inscription ‘Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Carohne 
Lodwkk who departed this life Januarj' 29th 1810, lernung a husband 
and three daughters to deplore their irreparablo loss. 

Near tho ‘ Sangam ’ is another cemetery knoivn ns the “Batti.e 


. According to another acconnt (CI.^~^ 

SpoUL PHsioTw to to briug her Btatuo but never returned nor seat 
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of Kihkee GjiA-raT^D . wterethe bodies of some of the slninin 
that battle Trere buned. -It yas originally the Residency cemetery, 
the oM Ecsidenoy standing where the Judge’s house now stands.i 

The European SItAba Eoaj> Gratetaiid tes on the south-west 
boundary of the cantonment near the Ldl-bdg, 205 miles from the 
Poona post office. It is an irregularly shaped piece of ground’ with 
an area of 6'07 acres, and is surrounded by a masonry rnjnpnund wall. 
The cemetery is divided into three portions, one for the Church of 
England with an area of 3‘09 acres, one for the Church of Scotland 
with an area of 0*74 acre, and one for Eoman Catholics with an' area 
of 1'24 iLcics. A masonry waU divides the Church of England 
from other portions ; and the ffoman Catholic and Church of Scotland 
portions are divided from each other by a range of boundary stones. 
There aro about 2000 graves in the cemetoiT, of which 1265 are in 
the Church of England portion, 505 in the Eoman Cathoh'c portion, 
and 250 in the Church of Scotland portion. The dates on the tombs 
range from 1845 to 1883. There are many well grown frees in the 
cemetery and numerous plants and shrubs, which are taken qare of 
Ipy the G-ovemment gardener under the Chaplain of Poona. The 
cemotoiy is very thickly filled with graves in several parts and has 
been closed.® ' .’ 


European The Eeiv Poona CEMETEBTlies about a quarter of a mile beyond 

^^armey^T^ Cantonment eastern limits on theSholdpur road andS’O? miles from 

( 50 ), tho'Poona post office. The enclosure waU out-buildings and approach 

wore finished in 1882, and £900 (Es. 9000) have been spent in the 
planting of frees, construction of roads and paths, and in improving 
the water-supply of the cemetery, which is from three draw-wells, 
each provided with a Persian wheel for raising water. The cemetery 
has only one entrance gateway, which is surmounted by a neatly 
moulded Gothic arcb, gabled and' coped with cut-stone. A cleanly 
cut and appropriately designed cut-stone cross rests on the apex <n 
the gable, and adds much to the oppearauce of the , entrance. The 
out-buildings, consisting' of two burial sheds, two chaplain’s 
rooms, and watchmen’s quorters, are of coursed rubble masonry, with 
a Mangalore tiled roof constructed in Gothic pitch, gabled at either 
end in front of the two burial sheds, and fimsbed with ornamental 
eaves and Jorge boards. The total area of the cemetery is 12'82 
acres, which will afford space for 6291 graves. One-half of the 
cemetery is allotted for the Church of En^and community and the 
other half divided between the Eoman Cafliolics and Presbyterians 
allowing the former double the space allotted to the latter. The 
portions for the_ different denominations are merely separated from 
each o’tier by paths.® 


I^uropean SI. St-Pa-ol’s Ohubch Ghavbtabd near St Paul’s church, is an old 
jpaurs cimreh Enropebn graveyard, o rectangular plot of ground with an area of 

Orav^^ 9890 superficial feet, snirounded by a good masonry wall with a neat 

iron gate. The cemetery m kept very dean j-^but only seventeen' 
■ groves ore nt present vieible, and these ore nmrkod 'by masoniy 


»Mr.T.M.EJfiato. » Benson’s Compendium, 43. ’ Benson’s Compendium 44 
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tombs, on four of wliich only inacrintions no^r remain, and these 
bear the dates 1819, 1820, 1821 and 1822.* 

Poona has two PiRr"TEMri.Es. One of these in the north of Ndna 
ward in the west of the city, was finished on the 6th of August 1824 
by ilr. Sortibji Ratanji Patel a 'Surddr of tlio Rcccati and "wnB 
rebuilt in 1877 by Khan Bahiidur Dnstur Nnsarvdnji Jdmdspji. 
The second fire temple is in the Camp <doso to the ofiico of the 
Poona Observer paper. It was finished on the 29th of November 
1844 by Sir Jameotji Jijibhdi. To the east of the temple, in the 
centre of a three-cornered plot, is a fountain called the Jamsetii 
Fountain. 

The FitzGeuaIiD BainoE, bettor known ns the Bund bridge from its 
position on the Mula-Mutha river, close below the Jamsotp Bund or 
Bam, is a handsome ns well as a substantial stmeturo carrying the 
Poona and Ahmndnagar road across the river. It consists of thirteen 
elliptical arches each of 60^ span with n rise of 15^^ and an arching 
2' 9" thick. _ The roadway, wliich is 28' wide including a G' side 
walk, is carried at a height of 48‘ above the deepest part of the river 
bed, and is enclosed by handsome open work cutslonc parapets 4' high. 
The bridge was designed and* built by Captain B. S. Sellon, B,. E. 
Exccutire Engineer Poona District, and completed in 1867 at a cost 
of £24,180 (Rs. 2,41,800). 

The PnKi; OtinacH Mission Onuncii is a plain stone and brick build- 
ing in early English style built about 1870 at a cost of £1600 
(Rs. 16,000). The church has room for n congregation of 180 
Europeans Eurasians andNotives. The church has on organ and 
holds seiwiccs twice a week. There arc sixty communicants and 
sixtj' adherents and a Sunday'' school attached. 

To the cast of the Ghoipndi Lines, in a grove of habhul trees, on 
the left bank of Bahiroba’s stream, is n small enclosure with one largo 
and several small Christian tombs. Some have inscriptions which 
the weather and the rain-drip from the trees have made unrcadublo. 
The only name that con be road is that of Madame DuFreneque, 
perhaps the wife of the Dud(f7)ronoo whom Grant Dufif mentions ns 
a general in Tukoji Ilolkar’s army in 1794.® The other tombs ore 
believed to belong to French olficers, probably of Sindin’s and 
Holknr’s armies, who died in Poona towards the closo of the last 
conlurj'. A tablet in the graveyard bears those words, ‘ Madame 
DuFreneque.' Olficers and others buried hero up to A.D. 1817. Put 
in order 1870.’ 

On the south of the road from Poona Cantonment to Paiwati’s 
temple, closo to the west of Shnnknrseth’s bridge, 2'a3 miles from 
the Poona post office, stand four tombs supposed tobo:of French 
officers in Sindia’s or Ilolknr’s service in the latter part of tho 
eighteenth century. On one of tho tombs is an upright cross .backed 
by a stone slab, jn thc.ilichds formed by tho arms of tho cross 
with tho slnb,‘iamf >3 ore placed by tho neighbouring cultivators and 
by tho B.O. priests of Pnneh Baud. At tho foot of onother tomb, con- 
sisting of a mass of stone about eight feet long and two feet high. 


1 Benson's Comyondinm, 43, , . . ® Mnrlthds, 408, 601, 
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son^rtindiis rankc offerings to Ifori tho cholera goddess, m whose' 
hwioiir flic blood of a goat is poiircd on tho ground before the tomb 
and small red stones are propped up pgainst its sides. Of the two 
other tombs oiilj- one fcmnins, nn obeliak about fifteen feet hi gh. 
On its pedestal is an inscription of which only the word memor can 
bo rend. . . „ ^ 

On the Bombay road,iroin neat tho south entrance to Government 
House, Gnneshldiindjwhcie there is a modem temple to Ohatnrshingi 
Deri, 4‘08 miknfrt^ihc ^oona post officejittio ^h&mhnrdahiSa. 
bMTd to the west and comd back in a horseshoe curve to ahout'th'e 
samp position.as the Chntnrsliingi Hill. At this point, about forty 
feel from the foot of th^ 'hiBj’»pproachcd by a rough path, is a 
ewiill rock iomplo about 20' by lb' and 10' high. It<wa5 formerly 
hnro niid^ empty, hut nii ascofio or I g a ihiely taken up his 

quarters in the am and made a ling in the centre and rudely cut 
images of Yithoba and Lukshmi in the back wall. The Bdva lives in 
a small comer of the envo which he has walled off About ‘forty 
yards toAhe west, and twenty feet up tho bill side, are two cells and 
about forty’ yards further and a little lower is a dry water ristem. 
A fair is hold creiy Jfridny at Chatarshingi, and on that day and on 
the last of iiio'Kacrdira days in September-Ootober people come to 
tho templo of tho Deri and go from it to the cave and breakfast 
there. Tho Chief of Jath is said to have consulted this Bitva as to 
his 'fiance of • regaining 'tht»: •nfnnngwn'enf'of Ins. estate^s^and has 
been at tho expense oi digging a large stop-well which is still 
unfinished and of building n wall to strengthen the platform in front 
of tho cave door. 

GAnrin, or the Quart?, Saint Graveyard, is a Musalm&n graveyard 
about 150 yards south-east of tboCoTH(^r’.B office and 260 yards west 
of St. Paul’s church. Xt is across the road from the smoU G6rpir 
European graveyard (55). . luthe Musalmdu Gdrpir graveyard, which 
is a largo plot of ground with several old tamarind •trena,.are n-few 
poor houses belonging to tho guardians or miijdvars of tho tomb and 
' many gmres. It is entered by a poor gateway dn the west wall. 
Passing south on the right is a large masonry well with flights of stone 
cf steps said to have been built by'g'JSdnJ of Siltdra^A-Uiefr paces to 
the south ia-tbp'opon air, surroun'ded by an open ruined trellis work, 
is tho grave of the Quartz Saint, who, according to the ministrant, 
was one of tho first hlusalmfins to settle in Poona-and hyed at the 
time (-1290) ofAha~two Shaikh Sallds, Thp, .saint’s grave is a rough 
• low cnim of the handsome blue white and pink quartz crystals 
■-Which are :^ound-jp the Sahyddris. . 'lYhen the saint died he left 
orders fhat no masonry tomb should .be built over bim • Jje was to 
lie in the open air under a pile of .loose quartz atones. The Hindu 
worship of quartz, perhaps because it is a fire-holder, suggests that this 
pkee of worship is older than MusalmiJns.i The head-stone 

^^wleredqaiir^called^ffM^a^pn^^on ^o^tep7aai 
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■which peeps out from the crystals is also curiously like a Zinj 7 .'‘'?^^The 
crowded graves in. the ground near show how highly 'tuQ,' saint 
is rc.spectcd. A few paces to the soutli is n small poor mosque. 
About eighty yards to the oast of the mosque is a flat stone tomb • 
with a loose headpiece. On tho flat stone the following inscriptioii is 
cam'ed : 

In momory or AUali Balcshvalad AJaan OomoranuBeoluoli, 
tor many years tho faithful friend and servant of Sir Bartle 
Frore, ICO.B. Oovemor of Bombay. Be died SOth July 1866 
and was burled hero. May Qod be merolful to . 

Formerly GdrpirVas'mportant enough W gwo his name to the v^hple 
tract in tho neighbourhood of St. Paul’s church. In 1803 General 
■\Vcllcsloy chose Qdrpir ns tho caqttfivment of the British force which 
W96.1e4 to gunjjl Poona, ond this continued tho (amtpnmont till the 
final lirwicii with BAju;siV'»J3<!shwa in 1817. It was then found that 
the hedges and enclosures that ran close to the lines offered easy con- 
cealment cither for the Peshwn^s emissaries who wished to corrupt 
the British troops or for such of the troops os wore inclined to desert. 
Tlio bulk of tho force was accordingly moved to Kirkce, a few days 
before the battle of Kirkco (3th November 1817). In the afternoon 
of tho 61h of November, before tbo Peshwa’s troops began to move 
from Poona, tho rest of the troops were withdrawn to tho Sangam 
and from tho Sangam to Kirkce.^ 

To tho west of the reservoir that lies to tho west .of St. Mary’s 
church is-a .two-storoycd'’building of 'cht-'slono with ornamental stone 
arches and pillars, and, in tho west wall, an overhanging stone 
Mundow ivith pillars and canopy. It was tho gateway of the mansion 
of Gliiishirlim Kotvdl (1742-1791). All traces of tho house have 
been removed and tho yard is used as a commissariat store. 

Ghasliiram was a Knnoj BntlKhh'n of Aurangabad who rosc^ to he 
the head of tho Poona police by giving his daughter to be tho mistress 
of Ndna Fadna-ris. Ghdshiram used his power wth great cruelty 
and iniustice.’-'On’nne occasion (SOth August li91)ho confined a 
number of Telang Brilhmans in a cell so small and so unwhole- 
some that during the- night, twenty-one of .tho prisoners 'died of 
suffocation. Next morning, when nows of these murders got abroad, 
tho city rose ■toid-’^rcatched to destroy the Peshwas palace unless 
Ghdslirdm was executed. To quiet tho moh tteP^hwa ga^ up 
Glidshiritm who was stoned to death by tbe castcfcDows of tbo 

murdered men.® • . v . l t 

The GiionrAnr BAJinACSis form the frdnf or wostJnfist part of tho 
Gbomadi linos in tho north-cast section of cantonment limits. Thow^ . 

oonsKf a number of single storeyed buildings wrth room for 65ff 

biiUt at different dates. Tho oldest, --^complctod m 1842, mcludos 

EnBlamt. af-J-tho ivjutc fSfolScSTof ' 
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twSvorepar^ hidings, each contaiflifiga bamciroom {9l^:ifc24'5j 

n Serjeant’s quarters at .th?*ea(l 
consisfang^of tyo rooms each lli'xlli'.. The whole is surrounded 
by a Teranda dight feet rride, -'open but protected from rain bv 
U'enthor-hoards.' ; About the same -date (18i2) were built •the 
Pntcherncs or married men’s quarters in four blocks of • ttventy 
quarters each. In 1849 a second set of twelve blocks was added. 
Each block contained a barrack room (113' X 24' x 18') to bold 
twenty-six men with a sorjeant’s quarters (11V x 24'). Surrounding 
the whole was a •v’oranda, 12' 6" broad, enclosed oil'tho west from-', 
the monsoon by. n dwarf wall surmoimted by Venetians and glazed 
windows. Thelntest.sot of bawacjts, which was completed in 1880, 
consists of six blocks each containing a barmok room (166' x 25' x 20') , 
with a sei^cant’^.qoarters consisting of two rooms and. a bath room, 
'with a separufd'entrance, at the end. The whole is stirrounded by a 
veranda 12' 6" broad enclosed on the west by strong Tenetians. 
Tbo last barracks with their outhouses arc built after the latest 
. Sanitary rules. The plinths arc high, the Boors are of ent-stohe 
paving, and ventilulSon is secured by nn op'ening along the ridge 
covered inside by wire gauze and protected outside by au iron shield. 
Tho barmcks have dcrestory windows and the fanlights over the 
doors revolve. The space allowed for each man is 2400 cubic feet 
and 120 sqimre foot of floor space. TVith their lofty open teak- 
plnnkcd roof and numerous glazed doors these barrack rooms look 
very spacious and airy. . TJio lavatories and laMn.ee are -iir detached 
buildings and have all the latest sanitary flttings. The barraokn 
include all the buildings for work and recreation mentioned, in the 
description of the Tnnavdi Sarracks and a chapel in ad^htion.^ ’ The 
■ whole barracks have been built by . successive Executive Engineers 
of Poona at a total yost rf .£68,378 (Es. 6,83,780). 

GovEnifMF.'ST iHd'usb, GA'XERH'icr^D, from 'irune..till October tbe ^ 
residence of His Excellency 'the Govbmdr of E^^yj standsd’SB- 
miles' north-west of Poona, postofiBco on- rising land in. the centre' 
of a bleak rooky plain broken towards the south by low hare hills. 
Tho grounds found the house are well clothed with .trees and shrubs. 
The House .is in the centre of S12 acres of wa^ng land,’ which 
have been laid out in roads and -planted witbMsee HI form ornamental 
grounds, and.-tp give sites for the.Bubsidinry'baildings and hoaxes for 
flie staff. It was' begun in.I864‘ during the governorship of Sir Bortle 
'Frere and was fluished in 1871.# The main building je in the Italian- 
Gothic style. ofitho Joenl gray trap roclt and was'built Hv.jJIr. Hownr.1 
0.,E. from de8ig$;gflJjivjkrr,'Trhbshat^. Its length of 800 feet i4a- 
gouth'is broken into tivo double-storeyed ivine-s 
ower central -Dortion.- The norMiom or.;# “ 


ning ndffli ani 

connected by ‘a lower central portion- The northern and 'lareer 
wing.^rncs a tower 100 feet high._ .The south wing, and centr 
• contaiffoii their ground floors the public rooihs Consisting of a DarV* 
Jor drawing rooin (80'W.30’),-n large' dining..rooni (60'bv30'l xJtfn 
r.*i.«rclie8 on ’ both‘’‘Bide^ the , bhek'-arcado opening- in^ 

conservatory handsomely decorated in white ana gold. On tb 

storey are bed roomB._ The north wing contains flie Governor^ 

•and rooms forming his private residence. Besides the outbutiiB 


'j Be« belOTyv^Tdi Banacka (liqj. 
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in nKye'immediatg connection \ntli the house (i^hioh comprise a fine 
ran^ of stables and coach-houses) the grounds contain four staff 
bungalows, a guard room with ornamental clock-tower, and very 
complete European, barracks for the Governor’s band. About a 
mile to the west are lines for BKs ExceUency's Native Cavalry Body- 
guard, consisting of seventy sabres. The cost of the main building 
was- £106,227 (Rs. 10,62,270) and of the whole in round numbers 
£160,000 (Rs. 16 idfchs). 

•’The' Gonpowdbk Pactoev lies 4'88 miles north-west of Poona post 
"I'office and about miles north of Kirkee. The factory occupies a space 
, of about 100 acres and, in order'tn guard against complete destruction 
. from an explosion, -the buildings usbd for the manufacture and 
' storage of gunpowder are isolated. For the same reason about 600 
acres of land'i'ound the factory ore kept private.. 

The -factory buildings include a number of store-rooms to hold the 
ingredients from which gunpowder is made and stores for working 
the engines and other machinery ; a large repairs workshop worked 
by an eight horsepower engine ; a building with machinery for 
making gunpowder barrels worked by a twentytfive horsepower 
engine ; a number of houses for the various processes of powder- 
making, and, attached to them, en^ne and boiler houses with five 
engines two of twenty-five horsepower, one of twelve horsepower, one of 
eight horsepower, and one of six horsepower; a saltpetxe refinery ; a 
' muphur refinery ; and a charcoal-burning house. Outside the factory 
near the Mula river is a twenty-five horsepower engine for pumpmg 
water into the factory in case of a failure of the regular water- 
supply and quarters for Europeans and Natives. The regular 
water-supply is brought by pipes from the PAshdn reservoir near 
Ganeshkhind. The water is stored in large reservoirs for the various 
engines. Stand-pipes are scattered ab.oat..whenoe a -strong head of 
.water may be drawn in cas.e^Bre. • , - 

Five varietfe's of powdeii are made for Government P ebble pow(ter 
' for heavy guns, R. D. G. 3-pbwder for medium gun^ R. L. G. 
2-p6wder for field guns, R. L. G. 2-powder for Martini-Henry rifles, 
an^ R. F. G. powder for Snider rifles. Powders for pistols md 
mealed powder for laboratory purposes are also made. The monthly 
outturn of the powders, which deiiCna on the length of feme they 

are incorporated, are pebble, R.L. 

about 46,000 lbs., R. F. G.-2 16,000 lbs., and -R. F. G. 26,000 lbs. 

, Each variety is shade for a special purpose and has certain peoi^a- 
rities. In-relating the peculiarities, the chief., object a:^ at is to 

intended. - ‘ - “ i j 

Gnnuowder is made of three ingredients, - saltoetre sulpjidr and 
charcoS, in the proportion of seyenty-Rve parts of 
of sulphur, anilRf toeh parts pf oharcoM- Saltpetre called g^ough in ^ s 
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crude state, js brought by contract from Cainipur in 'Dpper' India, 
before ^is used saltpetre is refined to get rid of impurities •wMth 
TTouId ^eot the keeping qualities of the povrder, and especinllv to 
ensure ir^doni froo|^Ktrticles of 'stone or grit which* would be an 
element of dangegjui.^lMrocesa of powfier-mah'ng. Sulphiu- in'its 
crade state is .boUpt .fejrrcitotrnct-. and comes .chiefly from .Sicily. 
To get rid of Stoner sM-^t, -brfoi;ag|^sulphur is refined by 
distillation. Charcoal is oTit^i«!H>y hui™[BKe stalks of the Ctajanus 
indicuB or tur plant. The 'wood' iS'Ti^raght ready peeled" from 
contractors who get it from the tur fields of the KonkaH andvGujntn.O 
The monthly establishnpsnt charges of the factory -amount to 
£640 (Bs, 5400); The d^jj hours of work are 6-30 a.m. to 2-80 
p.Ar. and two hours -more for the incoiporatiiig mills. 


Oymthana The present Poona GmrKiiAjrA or sport club was formed in 1879 

by the union of tho Badminton, Liiwn Tbnbig; 6!c6quet,''PoIo,'and Golf 
chibs with the old Gymkhana -which had provided for cricket 
pigeon-shooting sky-races and sports. The union of 'these clubs 
was agreed to at a meeting held in 1879 under J^ie^prfsjdcncy-of Sir 
■ Bichard- Temple, then. Governor. Tho mima'gmg'' body of tho 
Gymkhana indudes a President and nine members, the sccrctaricsfor 
Cricket, Tennis, Badminton, Pigeon-shooting, Golf, Polo, and Sky 
Races, a General Secretary and Treasurer, and two other members. Tho 
badminton and. lawn tennis courts are in the open space to tho south 
of the Council Hall. Tie 'team's courts occupy tho site of the. old 
croquet grounds tho last-of'wlrich waS’ turned into a Idwn tSnniscbutt 
in 1881. The courts, of which there aro seven, are formed of a layer 
of mwrvm or crumbled trap oypr a layer.’ of road metal the whole 
carefully levelled^d.keptin order, by constant rolling and watering. 
The bamninton'Codrts are in a thatched building near the southern or 
Lothian Boad end of the some open space. Till 1881 tho building 
was in the form of u cross of four equal limbs lying north, south, 
east, and west, each limb forming a bbdminton court and leaving a 
square space in the centre ftfr on-lookora. In 1881 a new court was 
formed by lengthening "the northern limb, and tho western limb was 
•tumed into dressing rooms. Cricket is ployed on the open ground 
to the east of the Ordnance Lines. Tho cricket ground is n rectangular 

space of about 200 yards enclosed jbj^.j»s<s'"und chains. At 

the of;'the. w-csf*ido'.[cis. the pnvihon including a central 

■room with dressing robins at tho'. south end at/d tho buffet, store room, 
jmd cook-room at tho north ‘end, Tho Gyinkhand-racc course, of 
which tho grinning post was in front of tho pavilion, has. fallen into 
disuse and.fo^ddiana races are now run on the i-cgulnr Race Conrso 
( 95 )*. ■•ligeofa-shoofin'gris carried on m tlio open ground 'behind tho 
Ordnance Lines Mout 300 yards north ot tho cricket pa’i-ih'on Polo 
is played’ on the ground hounded by the Best Cnnq>, tho old Snnnors’ 
Lines, bn* Bi'e Koregaon road, and the Staunton ro.id. Tho Golf conrso 
is parfIy.'<Jvcr tliO'PqJogrouifd.Bndpai^y on Jtho ground to the cast 
' stretching to tho Ghofpadi Burracks,', t; • t , }'■ , 


1 Oth* irowls haro t«<rn,rnfd at tho factotj- but for email arnia 
produce such-cood cliorcosJs?mKwyod. J-iri or Joliili, iKuhtiax malalnS none 
which is much grown about foosa {a ^deas and ougnrciuio licl^ *}«' i!?’!”' '*’“** » 
useful In jnatiDg common poirdeiv,- • ' - ” "“wy to Ik 
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TThe which is one of the finestinthe Bomhay P rosidenoy; 

is between St. Andrew’s church and the Soldiers’ Institute about 450 
yards east of St. Mary’s church. It was built by Government in 
1 872 and was opened early in 1873. The buiWihg is eighty feet long 
by “^fifty-two wide and has tw’o wings_(50’ bjrOT')>pne for a school ot 
arms and the other a recruits’ gymnastic "drill -room; It has also 
dressing rooms for men. and.‘ifti'"offico. The institution 

is solely for the usej.^^^Jers and'i'military officer's. The staff 
includesj besides the 'ThSpiSCtor of ‘ Gymnasiums in the Bombay 
Presidem^V ohc'serjeant-major as chief instructor, and two assistant 
instructors. All officers, non-commissidncd officers,' and men sent 
for instruction to -the. Poona . Central Gymnasium have to pass a 
gymnastic course. $lic' -ordinary course lasts three months and a 
specM gymnastic instructor’s course lasts eight months. The chief 
appliances, in. the gjmna^sium are a horizontal bar," parallel bars, 
va^tmg horse, vaulting bar, bridge ladder, rope laddei', inclined 
ladder, ladder plank, trapezium, shelf, octagon, prepared wall, 
mast, jumping stand, row of rings, pairs of rings, slanting poles, _ 
verticcd’'poles,-clith.hiB.g ropes, vertical ropes and poles, horizontal' 
beams, turning pole, emstio ladder, and dumb and bar bells. Every 
year about four officers and 700 non-commissioned officers and men 
are taught gjmmastics, and ten officers and twenty non-commissioned 
officers and men are taught fencing. The voluntary yearly 
attendance, averages thirty officers and IT, 594 non-commissioned 
officers and men. .Men attending the 'gymnasium arc taught to swim 
in a swimming bath attached to the gymnasium. 

Holkah’s Bhidge, 498 feet long -by 16’ 3” broad, spans thoMutha 
between Poona and Kirkoe east of the Deccan GoUjj^e, 3-54 milng from 
the Poona post office. The bridge is carried by’ nineteen arches 
varying in span from 12' 8’ to 22' 5'. The height of tho roadway 
above the river bed is thirty-t^e-feet. The side protections of tlio 
bridge are • modem and consist of teak rmlings carried on corbets 
against the face of the spandrfls of the arches to leave tho full width 
of the bridge roadway clear for traffic.^ . ’ '■ 

About sixty, yards south-west of the south end of Holkar’s Bridge, 
and 3'45 miles f 5 ^n_ j,he Poona pbsl.pffice, in an oblong enclosure 
(90' by 70'), .fe. a temple raised to-:;i'3thoji Molkar and his wife who 
committed sail m his honour. It 'is .mow. called the temple of Mn- 
hddev. It is an oblong courtyard enclosed by a nine feet wall -with 
a shnne (15'‘by I5,'by_10') at the south-west end of the courtyard. 
The shritm-^ the usual anteroom with side niches' and 'a recess 
TOutammg lings surmounted by a', cupola about mine feet high. 
In front' of the shnne is a. low stone'^’plalform ^th a small stone 
. buU or Nmdi and a slab carved with foo)priirt8>?bther objects in 
the cdurtyard* are a small basil stand, an Aiigle -marmelos' or hcl 
■tree, and in a comer the pedestals .nfi the two, lings which dfe'in the 
shrine and originally. 'Stood- bff^aHe. Ndadi’ platform. ' The bdnple 
was built by one of the Holka^' Vd is rgaintnined' by the present 
Holkar. • » r; ^ - 

*■ **' *.* "■ -I > s 

■ iCelonelliucS^&SCVv,;^. 
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Tie Jamsetji Btn,D is a masonry dam across the Mula-MuthttiiWt 
one and a i^cs north of the post-office. Its length is 8 gJ kv 
and the width of its pnied top 16 i Seat The lower lide it terUai 
intJi a gicatcst height of 17 feet aboiethoiocky bed of the liiw li 
the centre of the dam aie four sluices, consisting of aicbed bpemngs 
/j« fhe masonj.j 6 J' by 7 ^' with semicirculai tops, closhd by planked 

doois shding jeitically in gioo\eB cut in the 'masonrv. On the 
upatteom. side, es.<»pt lakosA ed flat Awmss* n ^stv^ '(“•a ™ ' 

tw dve, stretches fiom the oi est of the dam to the ih er nhj^ 

of this gentle slope aj^ears to have been to prei ent thclodgment oi^l 
above the dam, an objeci more effectually gamed by the use of sluice 
gates. The dam formed part ol a system of^korks for sup^jnng the 
cantonment with water, which was dr(tiV^’.fiom. abijisr ,thc dam 
tbioagb a tonpr Met and fltor beds, n hence it was pumped, 
oiiginaUy by Jfulfbokiu^d aftciwards by steam, ttough non pipes 
- leadfnk'ko hevo^'.Aeeh» jlBte aed^ffi^^ the 

l^adt^vdsla wit^r'wnil^''Ti^evjJt^|rad|ks(m|^l^^am^i:o 
. w* 6 ompleted in 1850 hy Captain BtudderfJ It? E. at a cosV*dJa ^,750 
(Bs. 3 , 57 , 500 ) of which £ 17,305 (Bs. 1 , 73 , 050 ) weic ctra^iited by 
Sir Jomsetji Jijibhsi. Baxt. after ■whom the dam was named. 

Within suburban municipal limits, on the light bank of a small 
etieam that runs north, about five hundred yards east of the Koicgaon 
rail'wny crossing, is o rectangular -walled enclosure.-' A wall dnides 
it inside into two unequal parts, the W'estem half belonging to fho 
j^onkan Jewa or Bene-Isia^fabd the eastern half to 
PTear the mtire 

Jew soldiers and ifatiye’ offii^s-/ (Kfemfe has bfeen 'Ion j Wiwoi 

KirluBarraeU The Kirkek J 3 Ai{iupfCS ,..^86 miles from the Poon'a]^toffi.cc,ham 

(Vffi- been built at Tariouh times. Trae present main barracks are sci en nana* 

some stone-built tivo-stoicj'cd buildings, each with room for^^-si* 

men. Ihese barracks, -with their ccbk-rooms ivash-rooms rij^Cui- 

houses, were built in 1870-71 at a cost of £114,353 (Bs 11 , 43 , 030 )* 

In addition to these seven main barracks, three old single-storcyca 

- barracks are used as a gymnasium, co^ shop, and reading and 

' nraver rooms. A canteen pros built in 1827 and a hhi ary ml 866-07. 

K WAS bmll ih'l&iP, containing ai-v ^rrts witii beds for 

A hospitaljvas 

was built Gi i 849 » 
^ for three battciies and 
po gun-sheds and stablinff 
thirtj'-four horses, 

'hwiltin 18 ( 1 ^ 03 ; ™-“ housmg ^fty horses, 

St ih 3 S 66 - 67 ; and four-iJM liiJQfed stables, each' housing sixty 

horses^ built in IdriliV - 

Sfr3e« Battle 
Fteld 

m- 



1 CS 

Pendhdn ■“"* At»r^ 1 vanj^fleU, Mr. J./pbiDstonoVaescri,,t,o“ Alcmoir, 
K'mf X, 5, CclcL AO’S Lit,, I. lUo Ulfti 
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more than a year the relations between the British 
(xovernmenl arid the Peshwa had been strained. In July 1816, the 
murder of Gangfidhar Shastri, the Gaikwdr’s agent, Avhen under 
BriliBh-«<^ccial protection, the favour shown^ by the Peshwa 'to 
Trinj^rcji Denglia,’ Gangridhar’s murderer, the Peshwa’s failure, 
in spite of ample means, to provide his contingent of troops, and his 
mtiigncs with Sindia, Holkar, the Brija of . Nilgpur, and the 
Pcndhiiris, determined the Marquis of^Hnstings, then Governor 
General, to make such an agreement .with the Peshwa as would 
.prevent hip^fr^dofqaHng^Ihe object ,6f the treaty of Bassein (Dec. 
ill, lB02)»v.'j^^j4|jrir''l'817,'l)eforO’ concluding any agreement, the 
GoveimorfX^rioral insisted that the Peshwa should promise to give 
up Trirahakii Dguglia. ^^iFor weeks the Peshwa evaded the Besident’s 
dpUlij^jd^ dn.tho^SjSi ''oi'ilay, Poonn was surrounded by British 
troops. ‘ I’lidn,-' hridSif tlio* Bifluenoo of Jloro Dikshit, ono of his 
Brahman adyisefs, who strongly opposed a breach with the English, 
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discussi^j«(>3c P(5sHstjf;ogfcod'toTho terms ri'hich had been drawn 
up by Mr. Elphinstonj^ .according to tho Governor General’s 
instOTqtio.^f^ j^<dcl*’fh»^ciiiy the Peshwa admitted that Trimbakji 
wn^iri^lt^ur's murdoroti^iwhilromiscd to show him no fayo^^ and 
to' do his be'st to have him spized and'handed to tho British.-’ Ho 
engaged to have no dealings with any court except through the 
British Besident, and,' instead of the contingent of troops which ho 
.had alwa.Ys failed to furnish, lie undertook to make over to the British, 
lands •yicIdi/iii.^rcA'cniic enough to support a force of 5000 cavalry 
3000 inf(ni^^V-dHd.n diie jirdportion of .ordnance. This treaty, which 



Ahraadnagar, and tho territories of, Dharwrir and Kushgal, were 
made OA-cr to the British, the strengthftff t]if;Pe^i.wa’3 cavalry was 
reduced, and, except n'battalion aboatSOO.Btrohg ICB^in tho Peshwa s^ 
pay, tho brigade Avhieli hjid*been.raiscd'ljy -the Peshwa in 1818 and 
drilled and oiricorcd by Englishmen was placed under.'British •control' 
and called, the )Poontt Auxiliary Force.* In July the Peshwa went 
on a pilgrimage to Pandhaipp’r and f*‘ 9 i 5 *'P'*Ild_haiqOT^to MAhuli the 
sacred TOecUjag.,.hf-<tl«j'Ypiina aiid.'t|i®‘^^s}ij^^o^‘'Britrirn. At 
Miihuli liatvas yKibyl by Sir John MalcMin, the Govei-piy.,,Genorars 
Agent for -tlio Deccan.. Tho Peshwa complaiiiedsofcjthe-narsliiie'ss; 
'iof'lhC;J 0 ,<MBtitccaty. At the samc'tiiiiB heq)rpfo! 5 »^ 8 p warm a regard 
'for"{ht*BBtish> and so fully, admitted his '.deprhwltoc^- on- British 
support’ tWt Sir John' llalccflm' , wjia/piitisficd ..that •whatever his 
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Gokiilo w«s inndo.chief minister nnd ncarir ?Su,Hr r 
giy>'tt him to cn.«iiro o ^ 

«» 1 „ f I IV f 7P the Directors: cainot rely 

^ephn-n except srlien'it^is ensured by the 

« i ®“*‘ /’*'"'*• persevering perfidy rf his 

aiti rapte, ufter tJic Inosl Botema assumnecs of coirtiffion for the past 
ami 1 ^ scrupuJous good /aifh for the future, forbid any 

On Ins return to Pimnn, at the end of September, the Pestvn 
contmticd to push on hia pepamtions for w. '-His nrnw^iwaa 
etrongllicned, his foKa yrere- repaired atored and grirrisoned, nnd 
orders tvero i«sue<l to inalce ready his fleet. G^step parts o£,the 
acheine the rivilnva frok jierKonnl charge, the Ecsidkt’s murder and 
(ho bribery of the IJritish troops. Gobble opposed Mr. Elpbinstone’s 
rmiiTlernnd the attempt wnsjmt offtilltlio.nrrival of Trimbakji Denglia 
nnd ins Jibih. Great cSbrtsvofo made to siako,%Ioi^fy of the 
Jinttnh Irwpx. The £umiUi» of.apmo whoso homes were in Eatndffiri 
wore sctxcd and (jicirdcstnictfon was threatened unless the men came 
o\cr 10 ilic Pcsinrn. Xiar^ sums ircrc spent in bribery. One 
nntivo officer was offered £1000 (Rs, 10,000) and £5000 (Rs. 50,000) 
vveixj advanced to an agent in the hope that he might -corrupt some 
of the British ofliccrs.. .AtdJicir Inst meeting, .-on the 14th October, 
the Peshwn com|]laincd to Mr. ElpKin’stbne of bis loss of power. He 
alill profewed friendship for the British and promised to send his 
troi^js against fJio Pendiutris as soon as the Dasara was over. On 
JDasuni liny, lOtli October, JJdjirav_hcld n_ great review. He treated 
the Resident with marked discourieSy, arid during the jvnew allowed 
"h body of horse •fa dnsh danmtoa, tho JJntUfk forco asjf to attack it 
Attimdbe Dasara, instead of ee^agliisiroojpa against the Pendharis 
ho koptiacrcasiag tbdr Btrim^ by summoning frcsli parties from 
<whU sides. : 1.. 

, Mr RlphmSfono was sa&Scd that the' J>eshwn ‘ t , . ‘ 

- bkoip'.igtlny dSys'wors.^.-.- ^ 

European ifcffnnont.i.on.iffl dhahsh from on the 

(xeneral 


^ „ i>*^®'^eresentto imw 

European I'cgnnont^.on.ifs dfenfeh from .Bombav im,! +” 

Smitli, wLb*wnSv;at5ilimadnagnr, to kek..n‘ force + — 

Beside? Mr. Elpbi?l^ji ^^^^P^’^^cLpaniw of R^^^ i 
Infantiy at the ^esidonc5^,tlie.pcs-i,.^ , Motive 

.NntiyAJnf^;f^d twg 


» PcM^5t{.**MBrajh»"jrar _ 

IlUf details Vow ! ob?"* »0 a few cavairtr * • --- 

„ Tbo -dotails .1TO» s 'Oecoad lOTtalii^ £ -Rest. V /* tbreo aa-noander pnaa 
If.-I.; and ant'Jatttalion.VB. Befit.. If. I.‘ • j., • vxSsirt 
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position,* which is near the Collector’s office dose to the 
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northern outsldrls of Poonh, had been, chosen in 1803 by the Duke 
of IVellington to guard thet tomr.'-' It was well suited for guarding 
the tomi, butj’^'u'ith ati unfriendly force in the oilj', the position 
waa.^ far from safe. High-hedged gmlens coming dose to 
■the lines gave assailants an easy •npjfvroch and the disaffected a 
safe escape. On the 2oth and two follop-ing days bodies of 
horse camped round the British lines, a strong corps of Gosavis 
took a position on the "Vtlnavdi uplands to the east, and the 
Yinohurkar’s horse jtViflr some infanti'y and guns posted^ themselves 
to the west botweeii the Ilcsidoncj' and'B'hdmbnrda village. The 
Harathtt eommimjlcrs. wore eager for oki'immcdialc attnclc On the 
night of the 2S(ll "their guns were yoked, their horses saddled, 
ahd tlieir'infantry readj' to advance. ' But the Pcslitva wavered and 
the night passed in consultation. Next day (20th) 'Jlr. Blphinstono 
sent to the Peshwa complaining that his troops were pressing on the 
BriMshtdincs and asking him to order them to ^vithdraw. The 
message caused great csfiitenient. Gakhle was for iustant attack. 
But again tho was undecided.- . The work of winning oyer 

the British trotfps was not j’ot completed and every day was adding 
to tho Mnrdtha strength. Another night passed in consultation and 
next afteriiodn. A rerccd marcli of about thii-ty miles brought the 
European regiment into Iho Giirpir cantonment. On the first of 
November, leaving a company to guard GdriMr and 250 men to 
Btrcngthen the Rosidonl’s escort, Colonel Burr s force, about 800 
European Infantry and 1200 NaUvo Infantry with six guns, crossed 
the Jlutlm mid marched thrco.iniles north to Kirkco. North ot 
Poona, across tho Sliilhn river, m'tli.tho Bhitmburda hiUs on tJio 
west and the Mula wta'ding along thil north and east, s^tdies 
a slightly Tolling-'plnin. Except a belt of arable land on left 
bank of tho Hut ha and- a fringe of watered and fenced gardens 
along the right bank of tho Mida, tho plum is bare 
Beyond the end of tho -BhAinhiiKhi hillB a low ndgo stretching 

?XLt rl^el.slightly to the ViUuge of Kto. ^m-g Ac 
Mula north in -a deep 'btmd tliat halt- surrounds -tho yiHagc. him 
camp wStched-in the lowland to'iho'cast of the village, ihpTcft 

Sg Eiris Bridge (75) nnd;jlfo fi^it 6n^o f Kwkco 

village, the site, of the ri^^^ 

commands the plain, wluch,uyilh one ^ 

Ml, soulU lo ll,, lin. S £ • 

road ti 
to Iho 

■ peak of Pnrvati ancUtJio ^Muli, 'lay 

EaK west of •iho ^ 

Ddpuri, llio liMd-cluarlors df Major a 
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of about 400 men. The sfraiglit road from ICirkee to the Besidcncy 
>passed along the right bank of the river, but there was. a” second 
path over Holknr’s Bridge along 'the loft bank of the* hfifla and 
across a ford just behind the Besidenej. On the drst and second of 
Ifoy^bhr Colonel Burr prepared a post at Eirkee for his stores 
.mid nnmition and Mr. Elphinstone examined the ground near Kirkee, 
•fixed a ford for the passage of the Dapuri' guns, and impressed on 
the commanding officers 'that if matters came to a crisis, the two 
Brifisli detachments should march ,oat, join, and. .attack .tho 
Mar&thds, The withdrawal of the British from Gdrpir to Kirkee 
greatly encouraged. the ]l^«£Jfhds. Garpir was plundered; Lieute- 
nant Shaw, an officer of the Bombay army, on his way to Bombay was 
attacked, wounded, and', robbed in open day by one of Bfijirdv’s 
personal followers j-the ministers spoke of the British ■with contempt; 
British officers were insulted, and Mardtha troops pushed forward 
doseirio the Besidency. Mr. Elphinstone .warned' tile Peshwa 
that it they advanced further the Mardtha troops would be treated 
ns enemies, and ordered.. the light ..battalion and the auxiliary ‘horse 
at Sirur to march into Poona. On ’itearing that the Sirur troops 
had been sent for, the Beshwa determined to woit no lon^r. He 
ordered the Eesidenoj‘fo^b*'deBtro3'ed and all the British MU^, 
except Dr. Coats, whose medical skill had once saved his life, 
and Major Ford, tho commandant of the subsidiary force, if he 
agreed' to stand neutral, Moro Dikshit, who was attached to Major 
Ford, visited him and. tried to persnodo him to remaifi neutral But 
Major Eoird refused to desert his countrymen and withdrew from 
Poona to his camp at Ddpuri. _■ " ’ 

On .the morning of the fifth, the din< of preparation rose from tho 
city, tho Mardtha troops drew closer to the "Besidency, and a battalion 
took ground betu'een it nli4‘ 'the company 3 wbich had been left at 
Garpir. Mr, Elphinstone sent a message '-to’tho 'Peshwa calling ou 
him to keep to his promise and lead his troops against the Pohdhdris. 
About two in the afternoon one Tithoji Naik Gdikwdr came from 
the Peshwa. He told Mr. Elphinstone that his master had heard 
that the Besident had sent for reinforcem^j^tlhat he feared that, as 
had happened in June, Poona would again'be surrounded by British 
• troops, and that if Mr. Elphinstone did not send ^ay the European 
jegimeqt, reduce the streng^'|6f the native ‘brigade, and mo've the 
cnntonmen'f'tb if place tdjhcj^mcd by'himy the Peshwa would leave 
the oityl'j.'Mr, Elphinstond replied that the Peshwa had-no right to 
: demand nM'&a^he had no .power to order the British troops to bo 
moved.' yrtnoji Hmk complained and threatened and loft warning 
Mr. Elphinstone thatjif he did 'not do as the Peshwa wished evil 
would come. As soon as Yjtfepji left Mr.' 'Elphinstone called in the 
..guard fromsG^iWysaiid seht.Mr.’Grrant, afterwards Captain Grant 
Duff, along the'OTge that stretches ."west” -to' Bhdmburda .to umteh 
what went on 'in Poona. Infantry were gathering nn'.the "slopes of 
the Bhsfmhui’da hiBs, ana filling, the space between the Besidency 
andGaneshkhind, md south toVards the city, where -it was not 
covered mth com, the lo-sWfmd wSS'-fuB of h'^semen. - On - Tithdii’s 
mtuin Bfijirdv was seem to With^.aw;,tb Parvati. . Eon 'an hour 
the city was still. Then, about three' 'O'clock, in spite df the 
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lU-omonod breaking of the staff of tbo Golden Streamer, Biliir4v, 
satisfied, of Parvati’s favour, gave the order to attack. The masses 
of trocJ[)s in front of the town began to move, and with the trampling 
and neighing of horses, the. rush of riders, and the rumble of gun- 
■wbcels, endless streams of liorsomen poured from every 'outlet of 
the town. ]<'rom tbo fields between the city and tbo llcsidencj’', 
scared by the uproar, anleloijes bounded awtiy, husbandmen fled, 
and bullocks broke from their yokes and galloppod off. The moving 
wall of horsemen, "with a roar like that of the Cambay ' tide, 
sweej)ing all before if, crushed the hedges and the standing corn, 
and, laying every barrier low, fiUed'Mfejfalloy from the river to the 
hills, To defend the Eesidoncy against such a host was hopeless, 
hlcssengcrs wore sent to Colonel Burr at Kirkee and to Captain 
‘Ford at Dapiiri direeting them to move out, join "thoir trobps, and 
advance to meet the SlarAtliils. ilr. Elphinstone and his escort of 
about 500 men fordctl the Jlula behind the Residency, and, passing 
along the .loft-bank of the river, crossed again by Ilolknr’s bridge. 
They had hanUy loft the Rcsiihtncy when the Marathiis dashed into 
the enclosure, tore up thay trees, aiid setting fire to the buildings, 
burnt them to aslies, destroying Mr. Elphinstonc’s books mid papers 
and everything ho had except the clbthes «n*bis back. 

At Kirkee, Colonel Burr, leaving his camp standing, and sending 
part of the second battulion'of the tiixth Regiment and two twolyo- 
poundcr iron guns to guard the post at Kirkee, inarolied about a mile 
towards Poona. Ilero ho was joiuod by the .Resident with -his 
guard. Tbo Bombay European Regiment, the Resident’s escort, 
and a defaclimout of tbo second battalion of tbo Sixth Regiment 
were placed in the control* the first battalion of tbo Seventh 
Re^imeut with two guns on tbo Ic^, mid I lie second battalion of 
tbo'’First Regimout' wilh-two guns on llih right. It wnS rttfvv about 
four o.'clock, mid aflbr'it short pause, as Major Ford s forco was 
seen drawing near, Colonel Burr advanced to the attack. 

Tbo Mnratlnis hold a strong position about a mile and a htilf in 
:ontof tho Britis|..,''^.€rn tbo MarAllui left tbo A’lnchurkar sand 
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iaiii^ebodrof inrunlry and cavalry, iVmir. frlpnt strongthoiied % a 
rivSlcl and walled gardens, Bolinid, back to the bank of the Mutha, 
the plain was full rf borsomoii Hue after line as ‘ " 

sL^ As the British aclvanced, the 

jn^h loss among-tlio Mardtlio skirmishers and damped the Mnidthus 

St nVlhevliad believed that llic British, sepoys would not-Aght. 

nf "Rrifisli lost courftffc. pnd scut xO Qokjilo . 

n £ ho wns xidii% xip to the 
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ndrnneinp: ntapeed, swept o\'cr the plain nearly- surrounding the small 
bod}' of jjrilisli troops, hfajor b’ord was still about 1000 yards to 
llio west of tile Jlriiish line, when Sloro Dikslut and one of the 
Jliistiils, at the licad of a large body of horse, eager to show that 
tlio Pc-shwa’s 6US])icion8 of their loyalty were unfounded, charged 
Fdnl's battalion, J'’ord throw buck his right wing, and, waiting till the 
enemy were close at hand, mot them with so deadly a fire that, ^vith 
the loss of their lender Moropnnl, > they wheeled to the left and 
passing on were finally scattered by the heavy iron guns posted at 
iCirkcc. SVhen Ford foined tho main line two guns were moved from 
the right totho centre and the light compan}' of the Seventh Regiment 
wa.s sent to tho rear to beep ofl' the Srardtha horse, hfeanwhilc, on 
tho left, 3000 trained Antbs and Gosdvis, under a Portuguese named 
J)o Pinto,* passing from tho centre of the hfardtha line along the 
enclosures and watered land near the Mula, reached the open plain, 
apparently near tho ruined watcr-clianncl behind Rose ffill house, 
and formed in front of the first battalion of tlie Seventh and the 
second battolion of tho Sixth Regiments. At sight of their red coats 
and colours tho English sepoys pushed fonvnrd, and, in their 
eagerness to close, broke from the lino. Gobble saw the disorder, and, 
rni-sing tho Golden Streamer, followed by several of his highest 
ofneorsnnd n picked body of COOO horse, charged from the right- 
along tho Bnlisii lino. Seeing the danger Colonel Burr took his 
post witli tho colours of tho Seventh, a remment he had formed 
and led for years, elojipcd tho pursuit of De Pinto's battalion, and 
called on iiis men to keep their fire and show themselves worthy of 
Jiis training. As lie passed along tho lino Gokhle’s horse was wounded 
and he was forced to roliro. Otiicr oflicers took his ploco and they 
were dashing into tho broken British line, when, close in front, tha 
foremost horses floundered in a deep morass, and rolling over i’sordered 
tho ranks behind and oflbred an easy aim to the British fire. 
About 300 horsemen struggled through the morass and attacked 
tho British flank, but were forced to retire before some companies 
of Europeans who pushed on to support tho Seventh Regiment.® 
As the British lino advanced, tho Slnrslfhn centre and loft withdrew, 
driving off tlioir guns. Tho strong body of infantry on their right, 
sheltered by the stream bed and gai-dcn enclosures, for n time gtulcd 
tho British left. But skirmishers wore thrown forward and they were 
forced to give way. The English now held the llnrAtlia position, 
and as night was falling and tho enemy were broken and scattered, 
pursuit was stayed aud the Biitisb troops returned, Colonel Burr’s 
brigade to Kirkeo and Major Ford’s to Ddpnri, reaebing tbeir 
comps about eight nt night. 


‘ According to some &cconnta tiie Pnrtugncso tomb to tho nortli oT Garden Pe.ich 
marks Do PiitVs ^ve. Tliis seoms to be ninistnkcas Do Pmto io mentioned (Pcndlidri 
and Manitha 'Wars, 129) after tho battle of Kirkeo ns taking chargo of Hunter and 
Morrison, two English comats, who were captured by the Mardthllson the Kombay 
rokd. &e 'bolow, UruIU ■’ 

•'She account in tho text, perhaps, explains tho apparent discrepancy between 
Grant Duff's GOOO Msidtlia horse (6S3) and Blaekcr’e (Matdtha War Uemoir, 05] SOO 
resolute MarAthiis, Neither side 'know of this morass. It was probahiv duo in 
very heavy late rains. Grant Duff’s Mnnlthlis, 053. '' 
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Tho Britisli loss ■was eighty-six Itilled and wounded, fifty of whom 
wore sepoys and one, Lieutenant Palconer, a European officet.>- Of 
the Brarnthna 600, including .the minister More Diksliit, were killed 
and wounded. 

Two thousand eight hundi-cd infantry, several of them disaffected 
and only 800 of them Europeans, broken into two bodies, almost 
without cavalry, and with only seven six-pounder and two twelve- 
pounder guns, in an open plain covered by tho enemy’s horse, had 
marcliod ngaiiist and scattered an army of 20,000 cavalry and 8000 
infantry armed with fourteen guna® 

Of the British troops tho Blaruthds of Major Ford’s subsidiary force 
deserted, and part of his nowlj' raised horse were allowed to withdraw. 
But, of tho regular sepoys, in spite of tho Peshwa's bribes and threats, 
not one left the British colours. Colonel Burr, the commanding 
ofliccr, thongli crippled b}' paralysis, laid his plans with u-ise care 
and in the thickest of tho fight remained firm and cool.’ 'riie victory 
was mainl)' due to BIr. Elphinstone who had secured the presence of 
tlio European regiment, freed the troops from tho dangers of their 
former Ciiinp, planned the meeting of tho two divisions of tho force, 
insisted on an advance in spite of the openness of tho plain and the 
cloud of BlnrStha horso, and throughout the daj' inspirited the troops 
by his brilb'ant gallantry. 

Vincent do Paul’s Rom.vx O.wuomc Church building, 107' 6" long 
by 42' 3" broad, is 120 yards north-east of tho Kirkeo Arrillory 
Mess and 3' 02 miles from the Poona ijosl office. It was originally a 
Protestant church. 

Christ Church in the Artillery Lines at Kirkcc and 3’75 miles 
from the Poona post oilioc is 150 feet from east to west and seventy- 
five feet broad at tho clinnccl. It was consecrated by Bishop Onrr 
in 1841 and lias scats for GOO persons. A brass is lot into tho 
floor in front of the west entrance and over it arc two regimental 
colours. Tho brass bears the inscription : _ , 

la oommomorntioa of tho part history of tho 23rd BoRtmont, Bomhay 
ITatiTOlilRht Infantry, tho above colours, arc, by pormisslon, placed In 
this ohuroh, 1870. , , , ,, 

In front of the rending desk is another hnndsomo brass to the 
memorv of Captain Arthur Carey,' of tho Royal Horse Artillory. 
The church has several handsome tablets erected by rcgimcn^ts to 
officers and men of their coriis who died during service m India. 
There is a tablet to three officers of the Fourth Queen’s Own Light 


1 Tlio flehins .ire : Artlllciy, two Inslsnrs woumlcil : BotnUy European Regiment, 
ono private kiUeil, ono wounded; second battalion first European Regiment, too 
privSto killed, ono Licntonnnt(Ealooucr) died of liis wounds, 

one waterman, five privates wounded ; second iKittabon VI. hntivo Infantry, killed 
four privates, wounded ten' privates J fust iiattalion VII. 

/iirrdMdr, one n/iit, ono drummer, nine privates ; wounded one /KMviWdr, tliroo nrfits, 
tliirty-foiir privates. Major Ford’s Battalion, killid ono V"™*® * p“®^“ los^' 

ono havdldllr, fivo privates. Colonel Burr, rcndhlri Matatlia ^ ar Fapors, IM. 
*^”*Bcsidcs this forac, tho Pcsliwa had COOO horse and -000 foot at Parvati.. .-Ginnt 

°»*Tivo <d'ooJoncl''BHw’s attendants wero shot liy hte sido, 

head and nnrtlicr wont through hi. hat. Grant DniTs Mardthds, 063 note 2. 
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ono<o<l,iVJyoffia;rfiof “mpaign of 1838, aad 

bp<«-ccn I8‘l] niitl 185!), fM-oalSiTO'- dragoons, wlio died 
A (hittl lublet is lo ninch- non'Lnn • ^ «icm hJled in action. 

rogimenttf, who died or were kOlcd durinc \h?r" 

•ll«reo of thorn in action ut 'n^mrl campaigns. 

Provinces. There U (wo o L Wi-lLt 

regiments. same 

Xj.vkdi Uninoi;. fece above Bridges (pp. 281-285) 


^o^t-XOO), 

■ir’iSi “icK 


-«nwn nuuiii-)\cm OI iWnn* 8 Clllirch 

]q1cg itself doOS not fillOW till tllC cllim is nlinnsf i>Ann1«/ul 1. 

broad, conics into new. From the first sirntMT +!,« i i ™ i 
, about eleven miles up the vall,^° \tn ThS 

qimters of n mile, like n broad river rather than a lake. In 
sailing up the lake, on the south, beyond a level bolt of cronned 

^ '“•^‘1"®%°^ Sinhgad, its lower tcak-clnd spursTnd 
ravines . rising into baro elopes with patches of hill tillaire 

aw'l fo the S 

whl^nf ^ tare slopes 

‘c.ak trees lend to the groups of rounded hSls 

No ‘is ‘ 1® ^5®. The ba4s of the lake are bare, 

rnanfrls lm) //;; f® ^‘^^® ““>-gin, and, oscoptii patch of 

’ b.ank near the dam, the upper 

slopes are treeless. Following the windings of the lake about 
eight miles from Iho dam, tho village of Sdngrun and a large 

^wtba from the norfh 
. loms iho lai\C &linost nt ncrlit nnoToo -ti i i • 

full an arm stretches about fhreo quarters of*^^n *^°1 
.Mutba, and the main body nasler „n ?L\r^® ,t^® 

narrowing and winding between stecn valley 

beyond slngruu, at L viUa^ S 5®“’ 1“!"® 

tho lake, is the meeting of two^renms botl/nf 
of Musa. . When fuU'tlie iX nS?a tho name 

tho northern Musa and a mile un tho am.fi 

branches arc very narrow ns, dtit? erontn f a?®’ these" 

more than fill the river bode. does little 

is at its lowest, its water does nbt nnss Zl, K"?’ l“I'e 



nUCU Ib AO XUIJI JLJUKej.1Ue mfllrAe p». 

. reach near the dam is seen, but ninnv of tb « . The broad lower 

by spurs of tho bill and^y bidden 

-.afew watercourses .and qiits of soft soil SL ^ tbe.Iafce. Except 
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Lake Fife offer neither food nor cover for birds. There are no -vreeds 
rushes or 'other water plants, .no islands, and no part-sunk trees and 
bushes, only a broad unbroken expanse of deep blue water washing 
a clean, bare, and hard shore.' 

Such^ a lake can have no large number either of resident or of 
migrant birds. During the hot season, until the end of September, 
hours may be spent on the lake without seeing a dozen difierent 
kinds of birds, and even duiing the cold weather, when the number 
of kinds .greatly increases, considering the vast sheet of water and 
the iride range of bank, the number of birds on or by tlie lake 
is very small. The few moderately large flights of coots, duck, 
and teal that, at suitable seasons, appear on the lake seem to resort 
to it only as a safe midday resting place when they cannot remain 
imdisturbed in the neighbouring watercourses and other feeding 
grounds. Fifty-five kinds of birds have been noted: The Bald 
Coot Milica atra, the Blackbadced Goose Savkidiornis melanonotus, 
the Whistling Teal Bciidroci/giia jaraniea, the Ruddy Shieldi-ake 
Casarca riitila, the Shoveller Spatula elppeata, the Spottedbilled 
Duck Alias pcscilorhyneha, the Gadwall Chaulelasnius strepents, the 
Pintail Duck Hajila acuta, the Wigeon Mareoa penelope, the common 
Teal Qiicrquedula eroe'ea, the Bluewinged Teal Qaerquedtila cinia, 
the Bedhcaded Pochard Fuligula fevina, and the Tufted Duck Full- 
gula ci'hiata. Occasionally on a muddy spit or bank may be seen a 
small group of Flamingos Phasnicoptenis loscus, some Spoonbills 
Tlatalca Icueorodia making a short halt in their migration, some 
Pelican Ibis Tantalus icueocephalus, and Shell Ibis dunsfonitfs oseitans. 
The mournful whistle dr the sight of the Curlew Ifumenhis hiieaim 
is rare, and, though so numerous by other Deccan lakes, the Demoi- 
selle Crane kalatn or AnthropoUles virgo is only occasionally seen. 
The Black and the Wlute Storks Giconia nigra and O. alba are rare 
Ausitants The Night Heron Ngetieorax grheus is not’ wnunon. The 
Whitenecked Stork Melanopelargus episcopus, the Blue Heron Ardea 
cinerea, the Large the Smaller and the Little Egrets Ecrodiaa torra 
E. intermedia and S. garzeita, the Cattle Egret Buhulcus coromandus, 
the Pond Heron ' Arrfflola grmjii, tlm Small SwaUow 
lactea, the Indian Binged Plover JEgtfiUs enromeuB, the Eeduatfl^ 
■Lap^nnUUmmlhis indkus, the Tellowwattled 
malaharica, the Little Stint rringa ««««<«, the Sp°tted Sandp^er 
the Green' Sandpiper and the Ooi^on Sandpiper Ac* 

A. oclvrap^ias.. and^vf-./iype/encns, the Greensh^ and the Littte 
-■ Greenshanks Totanus glottk and T. 

Eimantomis eandidus are' all fairly common. Here and there may 

e Small ^^e Gullbilled Tern OclM- 


as are the Small 
bellied Tern Sterna 
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O, (jalUnttIa, nnd the Painted Sni})c Rhyneliwa hemjalcnsis, together 
with tt few specimens of the Phcasunt-lailcd Jacana JTi/divjphasiamt 
chiriiryvs, the tVntor Hen Gallinuta chloropus, and the "OTiite- 
bicnstcd iVatct-Hbn Erythra phanieiira, frequent tlio reedy patch 
of. munsh nnd pool^tvhich lies cioso below the great dam. Close 
below tb'o dam, in the early mjjrning and ovciung when they are in. 
lliglittonndfrom their fe'coiiigijprounds a few duck apd teal,' and, bf 
boatjpg, a few snipc/raay be sliot. M HovefiA'-.p.wntB along the canal 
between the Lake andParvati are marshy patch&%’bich‘«ccnBjonaIly 
hold snipe nnd teal. Still on.tho whole, oven with the aid of a boat 
on the lake, little sport can be had at L^e Fife. > 

Of the eighty-six kinds of slibiiwm^wa^r bir4^TthiclijnTO known 
to frequent the Deccan these fifh’-fivo baftelbcoii^bfod nl'tssUolSfe. 
The list is not exhuustire os tho locality has not been closcl}’ studied. 
The' knowledge of tho lake is also incomplete. 

Twcnty-ouo species of fish hniro b’ccii 'taken nnd noted. 'These 
nro Ambnssis name gdnde-cMri, Oobius giuris iharpa, Mastacembelus 
nrmatuB rtf mbat ox-h&m, OphiOcephalus strintus ddA 7 tu, Ophiorophalus 
Icucopunctatus inaral, blacroncs sccnghala and M. cavasius singMl<t 
or shengal and ahingti or s//i«<7fltff,Ritn partmentata gliogra, Pseuden- 
tropiuB taakr.ee rdidi or taytidi, Calliclurqus ^b^na.culatns gugli, 
"Wallngo 'pttu s/ihada or pari, Discognatbus lamh^tt^Mi^jif-Qptriuna 
fulungco IqU, Rasbora daniconius ddmlan, Barbus sarana ktidali or 
Barbus noxastichus khadehi, Barbus malnbaricuB karia, Barbus 
kolus kalis or kholashi, Barbus ambassis hhondgi, Bohteo vigorsii 
phek, Lopidocophaliclit 1 ip.tlicmmli 8 chikani, Ifcmachoilus savonn 
mvra, Notoplorus kupirat eh&lai or chamharce} 

Of these tn'cnty-onc species the 'writer'bns ta1<cn only two with 
rod and lino, the pari TFoUngo attu up to nineteen pounds in weight 
• and tho fish ho supposes to '.bo Barbus mnlnbaiicus up to twelve 
pounds. Tho best way of fishing is trolling from a bbat with spoon 
or natural bait on what is known ns tho Thames snnptackle, with at 
least forty yards of lino out and mth a sinker between tho trace and 
I'unning lino. The grpn.t to fish deep. The boat on the 

lake can usually be secured through tho oqiii'tosy of the' Executive 
Engineer for irrigation and men to row it'ean bo hired from the 
tdllnge of KhadakvAsln. 

Tho MwiTtarv Acconi^ Offices, a large two-storeyed stone build- 
ing, is in' suburban mufiiin^l'lifiifts abemt 650 ynr^s south-east of the 
rau'»vny station. The original main block'''of 'fms'building was built 
by a‘‘^B'.,McrYjIn 3 i^ Jamsotji for a hotel, but in 1835, before it 
was finished, on tho'tecomnjpndati.op of a committee, it was bought 
for Government for ^35,000 (Rs, 3,50,000). It.sffl«as\*n the 
Govon^ent bpoks at a value of’iG4S,129 18s^. (Rs. 4,31,299). In 
this bfilfding are the- offices of the Controller ^ Military Accounts 
the Military -'Atcountant nnd. . ^iJpmpihjF,..- tija Examiner' Pay 
Department, tho Exni^er Ordnance Depar^nt,^t'fiB 'E5£aniiner 
Medical Department, the Examiner Commissariat Accounts tho 
Judge Advocate General, the Qoi#aas»w.Genbrj^4ind,tha. Milito^ 
.JPund Office. . . 

•^1 ft* * * ,* • - » 


1 6om'e>o^ihes(I idedti&TM^'as nrd dqubtfnl;' Mr. H. ’tVcndoli, C.B. 
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The Mimtatiy Pripox is tlic Central Military Prison o£ the 
llninliay Pi-csidonev for oflbntlcra among the JSuropean troops. It 
is a groan of P))bslan))iil jn:(.«oriry buildings along n rocky ndge to 
the VouOi of the c.nntonmcnr and near the Viinavdi JlkrroeltB. 
pMopl the wnnlers’ q«nrtcr.s all the hiiiltlijigs ore svitliin an 
oncto'-wro 700' by I surroundctl by a fourteen feet mnsonrj'^svoll. 
Tin' prison has room for fifty in two blocks, each of 

twontv-fivp .colitarv cells.' Twq more blocks, each lYitb twcnt.v-fis'o 
colls. \vori'^|j«ilt irir I’ho ventilation .and sailifary aiTangCments 

are oii'lho Juost iiiqjroved modern principles, llc.sides the four 
block«. with ts\'enty-(iv(‘ cells in each, the pri.son buildings include n 
cookhouse, a svoek-«hcd, g. cUnpel..JiJir(iry and school, a hospital «ntb 
ont-honsjuillfl'atJwwry K qbarlors. n'^puiVd-honse, and ii lavatory with 
a detaeiied block of eight quarters for warders. The prison sviis built 
by Colonel A. 17 . II. Pinch, K.K. K.xecntive Engineer Poona, and 
hv Jiiiu clnoflv from plftti*!. It wus roinplctcd in 

].S7(i. and with the additions has cost .Ci<,tiS‘2 (Its. 1,<G,S20). 
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Det.'iils of the Mfsti.M.vN- Giisvi.VAni) to the south of the 
Collector's oflice are given above under G.-trpir the Quartz Saint (C8). 

•The Xtrir.u ]1 «iti;i. on Ar.s"nal Ilo.'id built in 1808 is now the 
nronerlv of;a-Jviut .'itoek Limitwl Liability Company. It i.s an 
mil.erirfCfSv.#1milding in four blocks rvitb large porches and a 
card-ii over 800 vanP long with four fouJitain«. 1 ho roof is flat 
and the lops of the walls arc cut in the form of battlements. Ibc 
Imlel has room for ilfly-five to sixty vbitors with a drawing room 
(•I2'x:i0'). dining room Cin'x.VKlf billu/rtl Toom (dO xlb), and 
Utv-fivc bed n^ms ^ome of them double rooms for families, 
including a-ktiag room, u bid room {IS' xJU). two bath rooms, 
and a dre"-ing room. It i'- also providejl .with largo stablo-s. 

The Xt:w Jit-ixsi UAr.iMrK.s in KirkH- ;j2rmile.s from <ho Poona 
,iost oflice. eoiisisl of sixteen blocks c.aeli With 7*1'"- 
Imii men Heddcs the barracks the bmldiiig.s contain quarters for 
n (K-reeant-majrir. coniluelor, 

s;" '<■ ”» *■ - 

liosiiital with eight oiit-liouses. 
ibe (4Jl^u'sbT:bln<l.^wl•cto■.srs tuc raiiwoy, 
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llahiSdcv. WhenviBited iii'1882 the temple Aras inhabited by a band 
of Gosihis or Bnirdgia •who bad made scTcral small modem sbrincs 
and_ proTcntcd the details of the cave being examined. 

Pahvati Hiiiii] 3*23 miles from tlio Poona post otBce, is the 
bold temple-topped rock trhicb, ivitb bare atony sides rises 2111 
foot above mean sea level or 2G1 fcct.above the city between it and 
the lofty lino of the Sinbgad bills. It is about 500 yards south of 
the <uty limits and by the Sinbgad road 3‘23 miles south-west 
of the post oiTicc. Up the cast face of the bill runs a broad 
paved 'stnirwoy with -steps about a foot high and. two or three 
feet wide and on tbo left a wooden rail. At the foot are two small 


stone monuments, one a pillar about a foot high and two feet round 
caUed Nilgoba or Father Oobra. At the top of the pillar a circle 
of hooded snnkc-bcads surrounds a central cobra whose" bead has 
been broken off. The other monument, a smiare stone , pillar about 
four feet high, raised to mark a Sddbu or holy-man’s, grave, has its 
eastern faco ornamented with tbo imago of a man on borscbadc. 
About halfway up the bill a little altar on tbo left with sovernl foofc- 

f rinta carved near it, marks the spot of tbo last widow-burning in 
'oono. According to the Brdhmans of tbo hill this sacrifice took 
place in 1832. The woman’s name was Parvati and her husband 
was MfidhavrAv one of tbo tcmplo Brdbmans. At the top of the 
paved stoirway tbo norlb-cast crest of the bill is crowned by a high 
building, tbo undorpart of cut-stone, and the two upper storeys of 
ploin brick Tbo southern crest of the bill is crowned by a long line 
of roofless square-irindowcd buildings three storeys high, tbo rums of 
a palace which was begun by the lust Posbwu Bdjirdv (1796 - 1817). 
It was never finished and tbo completed parts were destroyed by 
lightning, it is said, in 1816 the j^car bd’orc tbo buttle of Kirkee 
(5tb Ifovembor 1817); 


On entering the main tomplo, on the north-east comer of the hill, to 
iho right is a two-storeyed brick building, the ground ftoor with plom 
sqnaro teak pillars used as a rest-house and tbo upper floor as adijun- 
room arnajjdrkhdna., The gate on the loft opens on on oight-sided 
courtyard surrounded by a brick and cement wall about sixteen feet 
high. In this wuU are a row of rest rooms, large niches or open 
chambers about four feet deep and oight-long with pointed arched 
ceilings. On the top of the wall, ■•with a broad parapet on the east 
and west sides, rans a passage with on outer battlemented wall about 
four foot high provided with loopholes. In the centre of tbo 
enclosure is the chief temple of Shiv, a rather handsome building in 
the ordinary modem Hindu stylo with a spire and gilt top, on apuntb 
about a foot above the general level. At each corner of the plinth is 
a small domed shrine, to the Sun in tbo south-east, to Ganesh in tbo 
south-west, to Parvati or Devi in the north-west, and to Yishnu in the 
north-east Under a stone canopy between the temple and the east 
entrance gate mts a large black bull. In n separate enclosure to tbo 
west of the main temple is a smaller temple to Kdrtik Svdmi. To 
the south is a third temple to Yishnu. three are in much the 
same style, in no way different from ordinary modem Hindu temple 
architectu^ Bound the southern and south-west crest of the mil 
ore the remains of Peshwo BajirSv’s palace which seems to have been 
planned to surround the crest of the. southern half of the hill with a 
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circle of buildings, three storeys liigb and one room deon. Thp 
palace n*ns never completed and wlinl was finished -was dcstroved 
lightning. The north face of the Chief temple wall, from which it is said 
Biljirav watched the battle of Kirkco (5lh November 1817), commands 
a complete view of Poona and its neighbourhood.' To the north 
beyond the bare rooky slope.! of Pun'nti liill, dark-green clusters of 
mango trees and' golden-green patches of sugarcane are brokon bv 
lioiiso roofs nnd the gray stone towers of Garden Peach. To the 
north-west arc (lie trees and houses of Bhdmburda and further ofi^ 
the bare Gaiieshkhind upland. To the north wind the tree-fringed 
banks of the ^Iiithn and the 3Iula, nnd, from tlie woody Kirkee plain 
beyond, stand out the English nnd the Catholic churches, the Artillery 
Barracks, aud the Powder 'Works. Boj-ond Kirkee stretches a 
bare plain with brokon irregular hills the chief peaks being 
Kliandcshvar in Ivhcd nnd the flat-topped range of Chilsknmiln. 
Towards the north-east, behind Panmli lake with its rich mangoes 
nnd cocoa-palms, rows of roofs stretch, thick nnd brown, shaded by 
trec.s, and here and tliore brokon by high houso-toi>s nnd wliito 
Ilindii spires. Tho railway and Wellesley bridges span the Mulha, 
nnd across the ifula stands tho Deccan College, and still further, 
on the border of tho bare plain, the Ycrnvda jail. To tho east, 
beyond thick liouso roofs, from among the trcc.s of tho Ciril Lines 
nnrl Cantoninont, i-ise the towers of tho Sassoon Hospital nnd tho 
Council Hull, tho rod tower nnd spire of tho Synagogue, the gray 
belfry of St. Paul’s nnd tho Ai’scnnl water lower, nnd tho white spires 
of St*. Mary's and St. Patrick's churches. To the cast, along tho 
line of thc*3hithu canal, beyond rich orchards nnd sugarcano fields, 
n ban* stony bolt leads to the high ground on which stand tho 
Viinavdi European Infaiitry Barracks nnd tho Military Prison. To 
the Boutb-ea'.t and south the woods in tho foreground are thinner and 
morn stunted nnd the land ri'ics in a bare low ridge on which, among 
a few trees, stand the Piirsi Towers of Silence, To tho south, tho 
ground, without houses nnd thinly wootlcd, rises to bare uplands, 
and behind the uplands stretches tho long range of the Sinhgad- ' 
Bhuleshviir hills ending westwards in the bold scaip of Sinhgud fori. 
To tho south-west, green with tillage and timber, lies the valley of 
the ^tfutha with the waters of Lake Fife brightening the distance. 
Behind the lake stands the lofty crest of Tornn nnd to tho west tho 
bare Bhambnrda hills ri-sc to the central peak of BlUinbtlvn. 

Close to the north of Parvati hill, between the foot of tho liill and 
t he bank of the Klindalci-itsla canal, on the northern outskirts of Parvati 
village is one of tho circles of rude stones which, over most of the 
Bomba V Deccan, are set up in honour of Vetiil, tho Ghost King or 

DemoiiLord. A rectangular space, about thirteen yards broad by 
sivteen long, is marked bv a ring of undro.ssed stones most of thorn 
roughly conical. They vary in height from about six inches to a 
foot and arc three to four feet apart. All arc coated with wlutownsh 
nnd tipped with redlead. In tho middle is a rough plinth about 
twelve feet square nnd two feet high, nnd m the middle of the plmth 
two undressed stones about two feet high nnd betivecii two and 
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three feet round. The central stones arc Vctkl and Mhasoba "who is 
properly the brother of Votfil, though the rarrati people seem to 
consider ihom the same. The outside ring of stones are VeMl’s guards 
or sepoys. Twico a month, on the fuU-moon day and on the no-moon 
daj', tho villago Mliilr paints the stones ^rith n'hiton-ash and tips 
them v'ith rcdlcud. On Friday evening a Teli or oilman comes and 
ofiers flowers betel-leaves and a cocoanut. No animal is sacrificed 
oxcopi an occasional goat in fulfilment of a vow’. The stone dwellings 
for YotSl and this circle of guards are said to have been put up % 
the Mhdrs when Parvati villago was founded.^ 


1 Tins circle of VciAl stones <locs not tlilTor from tlio Vet&l circles fonnd near many 
0000.10 villages. The circles aro ccncrjlly.ontsiilc of the village and near the houses 
of one of the oarly or <Ioprc8.icd dosses, the Mln-lrs or the It.'imoshia. This Poona 
circle has tho interest that it has been figured in Colonel Porbes Leslie’s Early 
Haccs of Scotland, who suggests a connection lictwccn these circles and the stone 
cirelos found in Kngland, Western Europe, and other parts of the world. Tliongh 
they Bocm to have no direct coimcction it may ho snggested tiiat the onginal object 
both of Indian and of English stone circles, ns well ns of the Unddhist rail round 
Iiurial mounds, is tho same, namoly to keep off evil, that is evil spirits, frota the 
central stone or mound. A ^anlLin circle is ctiually wanted SThctlier the object 
to be gnaeded is a stono in which a spirit or god lives, a tomb in which the relics 
(and the spirit) of the dead remain, or a stone of judgment or an altar stone both 
of which probably in most eases were also Bcth-el’s or gnnrdi.an*s houses. Thal^ 
during his crowning, when he is especially open to the attacks of the evil eye and 
other evil influences, tho king sits on the holy or gnardian-posscsscil Scone stono 
suggests that the origin of tho old British judgment stones may have been gnardian- 
possessed scats for tho elders of tlie tribe. In this connection the value pf tho Vetdl 
cirola is that it keeps fresh tiio early guardian idea. The centre stone is the god's 
house ; tho stones in the circle aro the houses of tho god’s watchmen. Apparently 
VotHl’s guards have no names. The only one of VoMI’s guanis n hois knonm by name 
in tho Deccan is Blidngyn'Bdra. IVlicnevcr olTcrings are made to V ct&I in fulfilment 
of a vow a chilim or hUDblo-babblo filled With hemp is otTered to BhiUigyn B&va who 
takes his name from b/idiig or hemp-water of which he is said to he very fond. The 
other guards seem to bo chosen by chance out of tho hosts of bhut> and pisMc/ij, 
that is ghosts and spirits of whom Votdl is the lonlnnd leader. The fact that Vctdl is 
shown holding a cane, ret or bet, ns a sceptre, and that sometimes a cane, which is 
the exorcist's great spirit-scarer or Mirt-lord, stands for yoUl, suggest a connection 
between tho nwnls ret and Vetjtl. Twice a month at midnight on tlio full-moon 
and on tho no-moon, like tlio Furious Host of early Europe (compare Stallybrnss in 
Grimm’s Toutonic Mythology, 91 8-950), Vot4), followed by crowds of spirits each wift 
a torch in one hand and a weapon in the other, passes in ghostly state, clad in 
silver and gold, with richly trapped elephants horses and litters. Lucky is tho 
man who sees the host, though ho generally falls in a swoon, and still hietier tho 
man who, trusting to some spell, w-allcs to the god’s litter and asks his favour. 
Vet.1I is human in shape, a man of a fierce and cniel countenance. He wears a 
green dress and holds a cane in his right hand and a conch shell in his left. He 
also holds in his hands a rosary of twenty-one beads of the rndrdhli Elcocaipus 
lanceolatuB, a piece of burnt cowdung, and some llowera of therui Calotropis gigantca, 
a bush whicb ho usually fastens to liis right wrist and of which like the monkey god 
Hanumdn ho is very fond. VetiSI dislikes women and never possesses tlicm. A man 
whom Votil possesses is hold lucky and his adrico is sought in all tronbles. Though, 
ns has been noticed above (p, 348) in the account of VetlU’s temple in Vetdl ward, 
some Vet&ls rise to a good social position and are worshipped by Bindns of all classes, 
high class Hindus, ns a rule, hold tho ordinary Votdl worshro discreditable, and, 
except stealthily, seldom perform it. Tho lowerordcrs believe m Vetil, worship him, 
and pay him vows. His devotees aro mainly of two classes sorerrers and athletes. 
Vetdl is the sorcerers’ god, because sorcerers wish him to give them some of his 
power over spirits ; he is the athlete’s god apparently because of the strength and 
acrivity shown by n man into whom Vctal has entered. 

That both in the Deccan and in the Konkan special ofiorings are made to VeWl 
by his rotaries on the Mahdthivritra Day, that is the big day of the god Shiv ;that 
Vetai like MTAruti, whom Hindas admit to be an incarnation of Shiv or hlahiidoT, 
is mecially fond of rai Calotropis gigontea flowers ; that like Mohddev ho is fond of 
"aafni or ashes and of the rudrihut or heads of the Elcocaipus lanceolutus ; that like 
Mohftdev he is the king of spirits ; and the belief of some Konkan votaries of Vetdl 
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In Ihc Konkan, where his worship is more gcnernl among <hc 
middle-classes than in the lleccan, VctAl’s groat day is Maliasliivrdtra 
in Fohriiary ; in the Deccan special offerings are made on that day 
also, but his chief Hines appear to be Jloli in March - April and 
Daxara in Scplcmbci— October. At theso times Yctrtl’a stone is 
■whitewashed and lipped ivith rcdlcad, and flowers, sandal paste, 
milk, butter, cakes, and occasionally flesh arc laid before him. The 
offering.s generally go to u Mliitr or Mdng wdio sits in the circle. 

A few paces to the south-east of Vctiil and his guard is a round 
stone niid cement block of rough masonry about three feet higli and 
si.v feet across with a stone in the centre liken fitij;. To this central 
stone, during the time of the Pcshwjts (1714- 1817), tigers used to bo 
tied and bo baited by elephants, Tho-piUnr is now worshipped as 
Vaghoba or Father Tiger. 

Pan'oti Trike, nearly rectangular in form about floO j'ords long by 
22~) vards liroad and covering an area of about twenty-five acres, lies 
about lndf a mile north-east of Parvali Hill and to the south of the cit}'. 
The lake is a beautiful piece of water fringed with rich ganlcns and 
stiitcly trees and with a woody island in the centre. The cost of 
making the lake and building the dam is said to have boon £1 357 
(Us. 13,579). The idea of making Patvafi lake seems to have occurred 
after the building of the Kiltraj aqueduct which passes through and 
along the cast of the lake. The storrawntcr overflow from the 
aqueduct uswl to drain into the Ambil Odhn stream, which passed 
through the present hdvc and the waste of so much good water perhaps 
originated tlio Parvati lake project. Tlie bed of the stream was 
dammed with masonry above and below the lake, and the intercepting 
cliaunel below the lower dam was again dammed in three places to 
form smaller pools below. Tlicsc smaller pools remain but arc out of 
repair. Tlie lake is still filled during the mins from the overflow of 
the Kiltrai anueduct. Sluices, which arc still worked, have also been 
made in the head dam to take the water of the Ambil Odha stream. 
The lake was a pleasing addition to the Ilirdlrig or Diamond Garden 
where IWliiji the third Peshwu (1710-1701) built a plcasuro house. 
A neat flight of stops with intercepting paved landings lead from the 
plcasuro house to the margin of the lake. Iho lake was begunm 
1753 bv Ditlaji (17-10-17(il) the third Peshwa. One da>^ according 
to the local Plorv, -(vhen on liis way to Parinli 
was the most energetic of the Peshwtie, looked at the works, and, 
enraged at their slow progress, got down 

to idle the stones M-ith his own hands. ITis retinue and offuLis 
followed his example and the dam was soon made. A piece of raised 
ground loft in the centre to form an island was afterwards turned, into 
Tgarden called the SarasbAg . A small temple of Gaiipati was built 

tl.at 1.0 is «n ino.sn..stion of M..l.rtJov o«ggc.st ttmt VoWI is nn c»rly fonn of MMitdov 
hotwoon Vcf.d on.. ^fnI,*..cv. ..fgljcr in 
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I’OOVA. 

Olijccta, 

1‘hctKinctyrapMc 

Ofiff 


'Sfi minstrant ias a monthly nllowanco of 

£1 lO/f. (Ha. 15) from tlie Parrafi fempio rorenuea. 


Tho rhotozincographio Office or Govornmont Map office is within 
fiuhtirban municipal limits about fifty yards to tho west of the 
post oflice. It fills a number of dofnehed buildings some of them as 
old as 1831 and some built hi 1868 and changed and improved in 1882 
Tho buildings include on office (03' x 43'), a furniture store (33'x 17') 
a printing press bouse (4a'x 23'), a draftsman’s office (55'xl7'), two 
dwelling-houses, a room (7o'xlC'), a store room (32' x 16'), and a 
now main press house (89' x 30') . 


Pcdait Hotel 
lOS). 


Po>t Offc< 

m- 


Tho Foono Jlotol, within suburban municipal limits, at the comer- 
of the Lothian and Fund Gardens roads, is about a hundmd yards 
cast of the post office and St. Paul’s church. Tho hotel, which 
belongs to Messrs. Soriilyi Jahdngir and Sons, was opened on the 
21fh of May 1873 with eight bed rooms. It has now (1884) a large 
dining room (40' by 22% a largo drawing room (3o' by 22'), twenty 
son-aiits’ rooms, and stabling for fifteen horses and eight carriages. 
The hotel has tliirty bed rooms, twelve for families in a detached 
uppor-atorcy'cd building open to the westerly breeze and eighteen 
for single visitors. Tho hotel terms are £10 (Bs, 100) a month and 
10s. (Its. 5) n day. 

Tho Post Office in suburban municipal limits, nearly half a mile 
south-east of the railway station, is on unpretending substantial 
structure designed and built in 1873-74 by Colonel Pinch, B. B. at 
a cost of £1971 (Bs. 19,710). -The post office inoludos three rooms 
(SO' by 20% (67' by 20'), and (16' by 20'), and quarters for the post- 
master. 


Pace Come The Poona Each Oouhse, an oval 1 J miles and 31 yards in circuit, 
i!>S). encircles tho General Parade-ground, near the centre of the belt of 

open land that .runs down the cantonment from north to south. 
Tho course lies between .the B'ntivc Infantry lines in the west and 
tho Soldiers’ Gordons in the east, and its southern end passes dose 
to tho Sholdpur road. It is a right-handed course with a straight 
run. in of about a quarter of a mile from south to north, the finish 
with tho Grand Stand and small Stewards Stand opposite being near 
tho north-west corner. Tbo open ground in the centre is usS for 
goncml parades when oil the troops of the garrison are called out 
«a field days. Tho whole ground slopes from west to east. The 
Grand Stand in tho high ground to the west is admirably placed 
.commanding every yard or the course from start to finish. As 
the present building is of no use except as a place from which to 
view the racing it is under consideration to build n new stand with 
cofibo, refreshment, tossing, and oihor rooms. Tho course has boon 
in use for nearly y^rs. It has lately been widened and 
mucli ' improved by Colonel Burnett and is in excellent order. Since 
last year (1888) wafer has been laid on nil round by pipes from 
tho Khndakviisla cnnol. About one-third of tho width at the 
outer side,of the cour* is regularly used for training nil the year 
round. Tlio'restis closed by ropes, and watered vriion necessarr 
so as to raise d good turf by- tte time of the Bace meeting (which 
always talces place in the “0“™ « September) to which horses come 
from all parts of India. The races ore mu on alternate days and ' 
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llie meoling lasts ten days to a foi-tnight. As till lately there wore 
no professional hooh-niukcrs in India, it 'was the custom to hold 
lotlcrios in the oA'cning before each daj'’8 racing. For the last two 
years professional bookmakers from England have attended the 
Poona and other large meetings ih India, and ns a good business is 
done it is probable that tho number of professional bookmakers 
will increase. Tlio Poona ineoting is very popular and tho entries 
for tho Arab races are nlwaj's largo. Tho t-n’o principal races aro 
the Derby, for which in tho last two years (1882-1883) tho entries 
have been thirty-fivo ond fifty-one and the Governor’s Cup for which 
the entries have been fifty-two and sixty-sivon. The races are run 
under the Westem India Tui'f Club rules. 

About 230 yards above its meeting with the hlula the Mntha is 
crossed by tho Peninsula rnilwnj’. Tho railway bridge, w’liich is 
about 150 yords above the AVcllcslcv bridge and is parallel to it, is 
752 feet long and is of twcnt}’-ono thirt 3 '-fcot span masonry arches. 
It is built of imbblo masonry ■with coursed face work in tho abutments 
piers and '^ving8, and ■with brick w’ork in tho arches with stone ashlar 
arch quoins at the faccs.^ 

Tho RAir.WAY STATiox.hnlf a mile north-west of tho cantonment 
and floO j’ai'ds north of the post-office is ono of the most important on 
the Groat Indian Peninsula Enilway lino. The masonry buildings of 
the station comprise a station master’s oflieo, two waiting rooms, n 
telegraph otfico with fourteen signaUers, a booking ofiico, and a 
large third class waiting room. There are thirteen traffic and locomo- 
tive lines, ton of them sidings measuring 2S miles and throe lines one 
tho mjiin lino, another the platform line, ond tho third an alongside 
line, 'i'liero arc tlireo platforms, the passenger platform 695' long 
20' broad and 2^' high, the horso-loading platfonn 307' long 20' broad 
and 3' high, and the goods platform 006' long ond .3-[' high with a 
varying breadth of 20' for 102 feet and of 47' for tho remaining 603. 
Tlio station vnrd with n greatest length of 816 yards and n greatest 
breadth of ’l55 yards covers un urea of 93,C51 square yards and is 
closed by a masonry wall. Tho yard has four gates to tho cast, two 
main entrances each 13i' wide and on cither side of these two small 
gates each 5' 2” •vvidc, and on the south one main entrance 21 foot 
w'ide with two small gates each 5' 2" ■wide on cither side of it. Tho 
station has four slieds, an engine shed, a goods shod, a curriago shed, 
and a store shed. Tho engine shed, 100 feet long 39 feet broad and 
18 feet high, opens on tho w’csl and cast. It is built of wrought- 
iron sides with corrugated iron covering and roof of ■wrought iron 
trusses and corrugated iron covering. Tho gables are of brick-work. 
The goods shed, 300 feet long 25 feel broad and 12A feet high, 
onens on tho north side to the railways. It is built of tonk posts 
and has n teak roof -with doiiblo tilo covering. Tho south side and 
two ends are enclosed with palisade fencing and teak boarding 
with gutewaj’s at every altcmnto bay. Tho_ carriage shed, 200 
feet long 391 feet broad and 15} feel high, with its cast and _^cst 
ends open, is connected -n-itli tho main lino by mils. It is built of 
rubble masonry, teak roof, and corrugated iron covering, iho 
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store shed, 200 foot long 25 feet broad and 1 feet high, opening at 
both ends, is connected with the main lino by rails and with the 
outside by road. It is built of rubble masonr}’' with double-tiled 
tealc roof,* 

The RoVAn Famha" HoTKn isin'the Chil Lines near the railwwy 
station. The hotel wrns started in 18G1 by the present Pdrsi 
proprietor. It is nn uppcr-siorcj'cd building with robm for fire families 
and fourteen single visitors, and has stabling for sixteen horses and 
four enrriugos, and out-lionses. The hotel has a drawing room (26' 
by 22'), 0 dining room (38' by 22'), n smoldng room (22' by 13'), a 
billiard room (30' by 20'), and a linll (40' by 22'). The charges arc 
10s, (Rs. 5) a daj' and £12 (Rs. 120) a month. 

The Sa>*gam or Junctidti nt-thc meeting of the lEutha and Mula 
rivore, about n mile west of the post office, a pleasant house on 
the high river bank in a gnnlen with fine old jupof trees, is -the 
residence of the Judge of Poona who is also Agent for the Deccan 
Sardiirs. The Sessions Court-house is across tho Ganeshkhind road 
about seventy yards to the south. . 

On the right hand side going from Poona to Hirkcc, on tho bank 
of the small stream that runs into tho'Mula river at the north end 
of Garden Roach, in a small space surrounded b}' on opon bamboo 
trellis fence about thrco'fcct high, nro two plain wdiitew-nshcd stone 
tombs. Tho larger tomb rises m pyramid form with five stops each 
about nine inches high from a square about six feet at the boso to 
oiglitcon inches nt tho fop, tho wliolo surmounted by a plain stone 
cross about tw'o feet high. There is another small cross nt tho foot 
and- in the middle of the face of each step a small niche for an oil 
lamp. The smaller tomb is plain, altar-shaped, and about five feet 
long. It has a cross at the head and on the ground is a small stone 
slab with a cross cut in it. Tho crosses on tho tombs arc often 
hung with garlands of marigolds and chrysanthemums. The tombs 
are believed to mark the graves oS Portuguese officers in the 
Peshwa’s army w’ho were slain in tho battle of Kirkeo (5th November 
1817), but no certain information has been obtained. 

Tho SasSoox IIoSpitai. within suburban munidpnl limits, about 
460 yards south of tho railway station, is one of tho largest and hand- 
somest buildings in or near Poonn. It was begun on tho Sth of 
October 1863 and opened on tho 7th of October 1867, It was built 
at a cost of £31,006 (Rs. 3,10,060) of wliich £18,800 (Rs. 1,88,000) 
were contributed by the late Mr. David Sassoon, a wealtliy mcrchont 
of Bombay. The building was designed by Colonel Wilkins, R. E, 
ond the foundotion stone was laid by tho late Sir Bartle Frero, then 
Governor of Bomboy. It is in tho English-Gothic style, built of 
tho local gray trap, rectimgalar in plan, 227 feet long by 50 feet 
wide; its longer sides facing east and west. It is double-storeyed, the 
rooms having windows^ on both sides opening into arcades, so as to 
afford through ventilation and shade. On tho ground floor, in the 
northern hoE of the biding, are two mole wards, one 47 ^ feet by 23^ 
the -other 714' 234’, and in the southern half is a dispensair 

22' X 234' ttud t^^-o mtJe wards 47'4 by 231'. On tho first floor are 


* Benson’s CempcncUum, 6-7. 
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rooms of the same size as those on. the ground floor, those to the 
nortli being the Native female ■ward and the European female 
word, and to the south one European male and one Native male ward. 
Over the poreh is tho oporating room. At the south-west angle a 
masonry tower ndth a clock and wator-cistom rises ninety-six feet, 
above which it carries a steep-pitched roof twenty-four feet high. 
The outbuildings include, besides those for cooking and servants 
separate quarters for three apothecaries, a dead-house, and on 
infectious ward. A building to bo used for a lying-in ward has 
been lately completed (October 1883} from a sum of £1000 
(Es. 10,000) left under tho will of Mr. E. David Sassoon, 

Tho SciKxcE CoLLEon, on the main roadbetwcon Poona and Kirkee, 
on tho left or west side of tho Muthtt^vhr, was built in 18G9 at a 
cost of £18,164 14s. (Es. 1,81,047), of which £5000 (Es. 50,000) 
wore contributed by Sir Cownsji Jcluingir Ecadjunoney. It is in 
tho Sarnconic-Golhic stylo built of the local gray trap and covered 
uuth a low-pitched tiled roof. In plan the building is nearly a 
square (lll'x 109') and it may bo best described as a large central 
hall (62{i' by 30' and 42' to tho top of the walls) oovered by nu open 
roof carried on iron arched girders, and surrounded on three sides 
by double-slorcycd orcaded corridors 8J' wide, round which central 
hall and opening into wh^so corridors arc the other rooms of the 
college. Tho north-west corner of tho building rises to a third 
storey and nbovo that carries n square tower 67' from the pjround to 
tho caves covered by n low-pitched tiled roof with overhanging caves. 
Beneath tho tower flights of stairs load to tho upper storoj's. The 
porch is in the ccnlro of tho north face, and tho ontranco lends into 
a vestibule 13' by 20' having arched openings into tho centre hall. 
On each side of tho vestibule is n small oflico or room, and a passage 
leading on one side into tho laboratory, a room 30' by 20, and 
on tho other to tho stairs lending to tho first floor. To the cast of 
tho hall is a lecture room, 51' by 19', protected to tho cast on the 
outside by an open arcade, and another lecture room 29 by 
having a siinihir nrcado on its soutliom faw. fivof 

central hall are three class rooms each 18 Jjj' 18 ■ ^ ® 

floor, over tho Vc.stlbulo, is a museum 49’ by 20 , and on the same f we 
a lecture room 20' by 30'. To tho cast of rontral hall ai-o two 
lecture rooms one 50' by 19', tho other 394' by 20 o s a^ y 
outside arcades. To tho west aro throe ro^s one 30 by 20 ^nd two 
19' by 14'. On tho second floor are tho quarters of tho Principal. I bo 
iuilcUng was tlesigned and built by Mr. J. S. Howard, 0. E. 
Executive Engineer Poona nndKu-kce, ^ £282 

Attached aro workshops and a foundry built at a cost of £282 
(Es. 2820) where the students do practical work under oarpontors 

smiths and fitters. 
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•shrines of Mdruti and Mohddev, and Sindia’s chhatri 'vrhich'is an 
earth-filled temple thirty feet high, much like a ^rnsB-grown mound 
pierced by stone pillars, llohader’s temple is a low building 
(40' by 25') with a wooden hall and a small shrine. Behind Mdruti’s 
temple is a wrestling pit. Close by is a stable containing a horse 
.sacred to llah&deT which marches before the temple litter on 
procession days. The staff of the two temples, numbering about 
twenty-five people, are maintained by the present Sindia.^ The tomb 
belongs to Mahddji Sindia who died at Vdnavdi in 1794 and was 
burnt on this spot.* About 1830 Jankoji Sindia, the great-grandson 
of ITahddji, began to build a large monument in memory of his 
great-grandfather, but died in 1842 leaving the work unfinished. 
Since Jankoji’s death the tomb has enjoyed a yearly allowance of 
£350 (Bs. 3500) most of which is distributed among religious 
-beggars on the anniversary of^jVIahadji Stadia’s death which falls in 
Pebruary.® 

•^The Smali. Arms AsiMiraiTroir Factort stands on the site of 
■Rirkee village which was bought by Government for building a 
fort, the tracings of which were marked about 1868 though work has 
not yet been begun.® The factory lies within the limits of the 
proposed fort, and consists of a main factory (200' by 100') with fifteen 
other buildings, the entire premises occupying eight acres of land 
enclosed by a rubble stone wall. The main factory has a boarded 
floor and a double roof in five spans, resting on iron columns twenty 
feet high and twenty feet apart braced together by longitudinal and 
cross girders. The roof is of corrugated iron without lin'ed with 
wood within. Between the corrugated iron roof and the wooden roof 
is an air space 1' 4" broad, and a Louvre board runs along the apex of 
each span from the inside of the factory to the outude air. This 
contrivance gives a through current of air between the two roofs and 
ensures perfect ventilation in the workshops. Of the fifteen other 
buildings, nine encloang 7950 square feet are for the different processes 
of loading and filling cartridges; three outhouses and two small 
magazines are for laboratory work for making fuzes, friction tubes, 
Todkets, long bights, and other war stores ; and one is a store room 
(300' X 25'). .AjI the buildings are connected with the main factory 
by a tramway 1' 6" wide wim turn-tables in front of each room 
admitting lorries, thus leaving the tram line clear for wagons going to 
other departments. 

The factory makes two kinds of cartridges Martini-Henry and 
Snider, both built varieties being formed of a number of parts put 
together. A Martmi-Henry cartridge case is composed of twmve 
parts, an anvil, a base disc,^a cap, a cap chamber, a case body, an inside 
and an outside cup, three jute wads, a paper wad, and a wax wad, a 
strengthening coil, and a bullet 480 grains ± 2 grains. After the 
case has been put together and the base disc rivetted to the carteidge 
by piercing and bending over the crown of the cap chamber on to the 


I Mr. E.A.I.. Moore, O.S. 

* Colonel C. D’lJ. LaToacho. - wuuu-iDuiea oy XiicuiL-uoionel Wnkc B A‘ 

- ‘ A committco is (July 1884) sittmg to decide on the site and nature of a nines of 
^ and may perhaps snperaedo it. Colonel 


• Grant DoS’s Mardthis, S02. 

* Contributed by Lieut. -Colonel Wake, B.A". 
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papei \rnd to form lire rivet, tlio case is charged with eighty-fivo crains 
of Ji. 1< . G.2 powder. The charges are thrown charges from a Caffin’a 
lilling maclimo and tlio limit of error allowed is SO grains±2 grains. 
After the charge Iins been init into the case it is wadded with a solid 
wax 'VHtl -lOO" thick and on the lop of this wax wad two into wads are 
placed. Tlio cartridge is then shaken to let the powder down into the 
case and bulleted with n bullet weighing 4S0 etama ± 2 grains The 
, " tliamclcr of -449' to -dOr and a length varying from 

!• ^8 liigh to 1"‘2G low. The bullet is soenred in its place by two 
grooves made outside on the neck of tho cartridge which press the 
brn^ of the wise into corresponding grooves in the buUot. Tho 
K. F. G. 2 po^vder with which the cartridge is charged should vary 
in donsitj' from l*i2 to I'lO. It should contain not more than 1*2 
or less than 0 9 per cent of moisture ; and 85 grains of it fired from 
a jrartini-lTcnry rifle with the service cartridgo should give tho 
bullet a mu'/.idG velocity of 1290 to 1340 feet the second.* 

The Snider cartridge is also a built cartridgo composed of an 
an^l, base disc, cap, cap chainbor, inner base cup and outer base cup, 
case body, cotton-wool, and bullet. After the parts are put iogetiiDr 
the case is charged irilh seventy grains of R. F. 6. powder with n 
density of l'o8 to l’C2. Half a grain of cotton-wool is placed over 
the jiowdcr and it is then ready to receive the bullet, weighing 
‘ISO ± 2 grains, with a diameter of ‘STS" to ’STy" and 1"‘03 to r*05 
long. Tlio bullci is smeared with a bcosn-nx lubrication ‘OOF thick 
and fitted with a clay plug to expand the bullet and drive the lend 
into tho groovo.s of tho rillc when tho cartridge is fired. 

Tlic factory is capable of turning out 45,000 Snider or 20,000 
Martini-IIenry cartridgc.s u day. From want of room and snpcm’sion 
only one kind of ammunition cun bo made at u lime. The making 
of hrccch-loading ammunition is intricate and difficult. To make ono 
cartridge requires over 150 operations and tho limit of error allowed 
in the difleroiit parts nvorages only about TTTffirl**® “** in®!*- 
The innchinory used is chiefly for punching and stamping. It is 
worked liy three Lancashiro double-flucd boilers twenty feet long 
and six feet in diameter, two of which nro generally used. Tho 

.1 !1 1 ..K....4 11 A Ol" 


from a belt from the tfywlicol on to tho shaftHig. Tho shafting is 
lubricated with nccillc lubrications and tho ivholo is driven b 3 ' bands 
joining ono line of shafting with another. 

The factory c.slnblishmont consists of about 400 worlcmon with a 
superior slaft’of twenty. Tho superior stafTincludcs a Suporinlcndont, 
n chief and an nsbistunt engineer, two chief and five assistant 
foremen, and ten other overseers and clerks. The niimbor of 
workmen taken and paid by the day avomgos 400 and sometimes 
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nses to 800. Their monthly wages vary from 8s. to £6 {Rb. 4- 60). 
The skilled workmen aro Europeons bom in India, Eurasians, 
Po^guese, Hmdus, Musahndns, Parsis, and Chinamen, and the 
unskilled Inbourers are Mardthfis from the villages round irirVsn , 
Where possible the labourers are paid by piece work a sj'Btemfor 
which they have a great liking. They are hardworking and eager 
to make money. 

The SoLDiEns’ Gardens cover forty-one acres on the loft bank of 
the Mutha canal and of the Babiroba stream in Ghorpndi about 260 
yards north of St. Patrick’s church on the east border of Poona 
cantonment. It was originally intended as a garden to be worked 
by the garnson troops. This idea was given u|) and for a time the 
gardens were kept by the cantonment authorities and then closed 
and given for tillage. In 1878 the gardens were revived and improved 
^ Sir Richard Temple, then Governor, and placed in charge of the 
Executive Engineer Poona and Eirkee. A military band plays 
twice a week. During the present year (1884), because of their 
distsmee from Poona, the transfer of the Botanical Gardens from 
Goneshkhind to the Soldiers’ Gardens has been sanctioned and is 
(September) being carried out. 

The Soldiers’ Institute and Assembly Booms, near the centre of 
the cantonment about 140 yards north of the Gymnasium, consist of 
a permanent building tiled and in good n^air. The building contains 
one main hall (89' by 63'), one exhibition room (70' by 25'), three lamp 
rooms (each 20' by 7' 6"), one store room (7'6'' by i0'3'), one office 
room (20' by 7' 6*), two drawing rooms (each 17' 6’ by 12'), and two 
bath rooms (each S'G*' hy 5'6'). During the rains the building is 
used for the Soldiers’ Annual Industrial Exhibition. At other times 
it is available for theatricals, pennyreodings, and other entertainments. 

St. Andrew’s Ohurcb in the Ydnavdi Lines, set apart for the 
use of members of the Established Church of Scotland, was built by 
GovenuUeut about 1 861 and has room for about 500 people, 

St. Anne’s Chapel in the Sholdpur Bazar is of brick built 
in 1871 at a cost of £700 (Rs.' 7000). The chapel, which is 
subordinate to the .dty Roman Catholic church of Nossa Senhora 
da Oonceicao, has im altar, fourteen stations of tho way of the cross, 
and two pictures of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. The 
chapel has room for 350 and the congregation, consisting mostly of 
Goanese cooks and butlers, numbers about 225, A mass is held every 
Sunday and on obligation days. ^ 

St. Mart’s Church, within cautomnent limits, on the hi gh ground 
in the south-east comer of the Native Infantry Lines, is a large 
building with a belfry. _ It is 118 feet long and eighty-five feet 
broad at the chancel with room for about 900 people. It was 
consecrated in 1825 by Bishop Heber who describes it as spacious and 
convenient but in bad arohiteoturBl taste. In the interior are six loftv 
round piUars, two shorter roimd pillars, and two square pillars with 
toblets. The baptismal font is in ^e south-west comer of^e church 
and is sun-oimded by handsome stnined-glass windows. The church has 
numeroustablets,someof thembolongingto officers of distinction. Here 
is buried Colonel Morris, C,B., famous in the battle of Balaklava (1854) 
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wlio died in 1838; nnd Liculonnnt C. A. Slunrt of IhoMndma 
Army who fell inorliilly wounded on the 28tli of Jnmmry 1858 
wliile leading the men of llic dlli NizAin’s Infimlry neninst u body 

* ..j 1.. — *-.i -vr — .1...,,. jn Jli^lcgaon 

B \o five officers of 
officers of the 8th 

jiorni iv<')'iiiK'ui III j'um, viiu hiuil'i js hi memory of Captain 
Tliomn*" Itamon wlm die<l on llio 5th of November 1815 nt 
M.-ituhi in Ciilch. 'J’lie ‘ Cliristiiin Temple ' to wliicli tliis tablet refers, 
tiK denipiied by hiii cenius and Imill bv bis band, is not St. Mary’s 
but th(’ Inrp' ehuia-n in Knirn in GujnrAt in wliieh the tablet was 
nripimilly meant to have been placed. Two other tablets are to 
Lieutenant J. W. MeCorinaek of II. M.’s 28th Regiment who, on 
llie Oth of Oetobor 185!), was killed at the storming of Ret in west 
Kilthiriw.Ir with four non-eommi.'-sioned offircr.s nnd eight men ; nnd 
to Major llrnrv C.Tie--dale wlm fell in front of the colours of tho 
25lh Regiment’ of Native Infantry when commanding it nt_ the boMlo 
of Meeani'o in Sind on the 17lh of I'cbniary 1813. M ith Major 
Ti ctdale are n'’'Oriat<fl the iifimen of Lieutenant C. Lodge who was 
killed in nclio!) at Kntrii in Knchh GondAvn in Boluchi.itdn on tho 
Isl of Deccmlnr 1810, of C.ijitain G. Robcnac, of Knsign Bromio 
who wa-^ killed bv accident nt Karachi, nnd of eighteen other oflicerB 
of tin- I'aJiie re’giiiunt. one of whom, Colonel Robertson, was n 
('ll nnd A.D.C. to the Queen. The church also contains tablets 
to Lieutenant Jlnlcolm G, Shaw of the tlrd Light Cnvalrj- who 
dttd of Minnlroki' nt the liattle of Ilcawm, and to Lieutenant 
Augustus Charles l-niiikland; with the motto 1-nmkc Lnndc, 
I'nmke M vnde’, wlm was killed in n charge nt the battle of Khiishfib 
in Persia' on the 8(h of I'chruaiy 1857. Another tablet is to 
(’aiitnins .‘^clon and J’cile nnd eiglily-oim non-commissioned oIBccrs 
and privates of the iM llomhay l-usdiera wlm died of cholera nt 
K'nriiclii : also, on the rame tablet , an mscnption toCaptam Rawlmson, 

Lieutenant A.P.lInnI. nnd MOnoii-commissionedonucrs and pnvntcs 

wlirdM Iwfoni the n lurn of the regiment to ^ 

(Itn is'itiut t(il>1ct (in in^'Cription to Lieutenant • A. Amlcrson 

; «1,« I.™ kin«l d«i.B 111. W »1 

o riii iiiii is a plusUwl stone budding limit by 

} "'’I - ' ' t oisjo (lU. 18,000) and blessed by tlio 

P-iighsb soldiers a irnriniiinn in 1855 The cost was almost 
Right espeHallv of Her Jlnjesty’s Glib 

h H the ilomlm* Rusiliers and of the 

^ ArirtC- Tlu> church 700 Iieople. '-Tl'e con- 

Aniiicrj. ^ Vnrnwau (JoWicri^ pcrvinir in the Poonn 

^ *-.11 111' “ “*>“■ “ “ 

"T* wltliin Bnbnrban -niim-ipaU^la 

Js wiiii ai * » » pi"" 

I DclsiJs are Ebcn in the SAdU SUtbUcal Account p. 200. 
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and email windows. The ineide is plain but it has four handsome 
stained-glass windows over the Communion Table. The church 
was built by G-ovemment after the style of the Sainte ChapcUo 
in Paris, from dratrings by the Eev. Mr. Gell, B.A., and conse- 
crated by Bishop Holding in 1867. It is intended for the use of 
the ciTil and military officers Bring in the Staff and Civil Lines 
and has 225 scats all of which are free. -The north. seats are kept, 
for local residents and the south seats are open to The whole 
expenses of the church and worship are home hy the offerings of 
the congregation. The communion is celebrated every Sunday and 
at all other festivals. Morning prayer is saiddaily throughout the 
year, and during Advent and Lent specdal evening services are held. 

St.Xavieh’s Chohch in Convent Street, SadarBazdr, is a substantial 
stone building in the Gothic style built about 1865 at a cost of 
£1900 (Bs. 19,000). - The entrances are sheltered by small Gothic 
arches. The nave measures 70' 6" by 30' 6" and the chancel 30' by 
18' 6". The church has a steeple seventy-one feet high with two beUs, 
a gallery at the west end 30' 6” by 15' for boys and singers with n 
harmonium, a small vestry 15' 13" off the chancel, a baptistry with font 
at the ride entrance, three Gothic altars with statues from Munich, 
and a large stained glass window in the back wall of the sanctuary 
representmg in panels scenes from the life of St. Francis Xavier. 
The' church has room for about 500 people, the congregation 
consisting of about 400 European Eurasian and Portuguese rierks, 
tradesmen, and pensioners. The church has a regular morning and 
evriiing service and a doable morning service on Sundoys. Attached 
to the church is the Poona Convent orphanage and day school for 
girls vmder the Briigions Huns of Jesus and Mary. The building 
consists of three wings in two storeys joined by an ongular tower and 
a separate day school. There ore thirteen inmates, eighty boarders, 
fifty day scholars, and thirty native scholars. Opposite the convent 
is Bt. "Vincent’s school and parish house. The buildings of St. 
Vincent’s indnde two dwellings ond a large two-storeyed 8<ffiool- 
house built about 1867 at a cost of £4000 (Es. 40,000), which included 
a Government contribution but was mostly provided by the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Bombay. The school is managed by the Fathers of 
the Soriety of Jesus with Jay teachers and has 260 pupils, Europeans, 
Eurasians, Portuguese, Pirsis, ond a few Hindus and Musalmdns. 


Under St. Francis Xavier’s church is a small chapel in the Camel 
Lines for a Madras Christian community of over 400. The chapel 
is a simple iron roofed brick building with roomfor about 200 peode. 
A eerrice <>“ Sundays. Attached to the chapel is a smaU 

school with thirty boys and girls. 


The Stkagogub, a handsome red-brick building with a lofty tower 

and spire, is m the south-^st comer of suburban municipal limit.. 
about 450 yards south of the post-office. It was built in 1867 bv 
the late Mr. David Sassoon. It « a lofty church-like structure in the 
English-Gothic style, b^t d red bri(i with trap stone archwork' 
and wmdow mullions. Ine body of the interior is 62' by 441 ' 

80' high to the planked ceiling wth galleries on three sides suppoZd* 
on piUors which are earned through to the roof. At the WMt 
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nd IS an apse at tte end of wHoh a curtain or veil hides the recess 
wnero the holy hooks are kept. The floor, ■which is of polished 
«one, IS free from anything but a few chairs and movable seats. 
At about one-third of the length from tho apse, and in front of it 
^ a? wooden platform surrounded by ’ raihngs on which the 

officiating priests stand. Tho windows are in small panes of coloured 
glass. At the east end over the porch a red brick-tower 90' high 
carries a clock and bells and is surmounted by a spire. 

j^ong a few trees, on a low bare ridge called the Gul Tekdi, about 
half a mile south-east of Parvati hill, are two Pdrsi Toivers op 
Silence, about lialf a mile apart. Of the two towers one, enclosed 
by a wall, was built by Mr. Sordbji Ratanji Patel on the 29th of 
1825. Two fire-places or sagris are near this tower and a 
tliird is (July 1884) being built. The second tower was built by 
public subscription on the 28th of April 1835 at a cost of about 
*607 (Rs. 6070) and was enclosed by a •wall in 1854. A road has 
lately been made between the public road leading to the slaughter 
house and the first Tower. There is no made road up the hfll to 
the second Tower. 


The United Service Library is in the Native Infantry Lines to 
the north of St. Mary’s church. It is a plain building with five 
rooms and a veranda all round. Of the five rooms two (75' by 26 
and 26' by 14') are large and the. other three are side rooms. The 
Library contains about 10,000 works and is especially rich in works 
on India. It takes twenty magazines and twenty-two newspapers 
seventeen English and five Ango-Indian. It is <men to officers of 
tho Civil Military and Naval- Services and in July 1884 had 145 
subscribers and an income in 1883 of £491 (Rs. 4910) realised 
by subscriptions at tho rate of £3 (Rs. 30) a year, £1 16«. (Rs. 18) 
a half year, £1 2s. (Rs. 11) a quarter, and 8s. (Rs. 4) a month.* 
In 1860 Poona had a library called the Poona Station Library O'wned 
by thirty-two shareholders. In July 1860 Sir W. Mansfield then 
commandcr-in-chiof proposed to establish in Poona an institution 
similar to the Royal United Service Institution, London. The object 
of the now institution was ‘the formation of a library containing 
historical scientific and professional works, maps, charts, and plans, 
the delivery of lectures, the eollection of inventions and natural 
curiosities, and, if possible, the publication of a journal ; the coRection 
of native arms and a museum to serve as a central depository 
for objects of professional and general information and for trophies 
and relics connected with Indian history.’ The proposal found 
favour and the institu'tion was called the United Service Institution 
of VVestem India. The shareholders of the Poona Station Library 
handed over their building and library of about 2000 ■irolumes as 
d nucleus, and tho institution, whose funds were vested in trustees, 
became the property of the station. In 1 867, after seven years 
experience, the institution was not found to work well, and at a 
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'• 1 The income of tlio library from Januaryto June U84 was Ka.M24. mcome 
for 1877 was Rs. 4394, for 1878 Bs. 4033, for 1879 Be. 3800, for 1880 Rs. 3634, for 
1881 Bs. 4531, and for 1882 Bs. 4730. 
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gotioral meeting of subsenbers, it uvas resolved to uso tbo libmiy 
only ns u Reading Room nnd to chimgo the name to the United 
Sort'ico JjUyfiry Poona, Tlio thurciiiu was sold bj auction and a 
commitfcc'ot Bcven was appointed to manage the library restricting 
it to the purposes of a Reading Room, the footing on ivhich it now 
works.* 

The VAx.vvni BAnnacRs, also Icnomins the Right Flank Barracks 
from their situation to tbo right or soulb of tbo military canton- 
ment, stand an high ground. Besides the sergeants and staff of a 
Eurojican regiment the bnrracks can accommranto lOOG rank nnd 
file. The barracks consist of double storeyed blocks arranged in 
onon order, so that each block gets a share of tbo breeze. From 
luno to time older buildings have been pulled down to make room 
for the present ban-mdes. The buildings include eight older blocks 
completed in I8fil of brick and lime plastered, each to hold sixty 
men and two sergeants. On cacli floor tlie blocks have a barrack 
room (109' by 26' and 18'higb) ond sergeonts’ quarters of two rooms 
cadi 12' by *13'. Both floors are surrounded by enclosed verandas 
cloven feet wide with windows glazed nnd venotinnod. To these 
Tcnindas tho barrack rooms open on tbeirlongcr sides by arched open- 
ings between pillars wlitcb carrj’ the floor or roof above. Six other 
blocks were completed in 1872. They arc two-storeyed of stone 
masonry surromufed on both floors by open verandas ; tho lower 
■m’tli masonry arches, tho upper with posts. Each block contains 
on the ground floor and on tho first floor two barrack rooms 
(87' by 24' and 18' IiigU) with a sergeant's quarters between. The 
blocks were built according to the sanitary regulations and standard 
plans in force at the time. Except tbo older blocks, which have 
washrooms under tho same roof ns tho boTruok rooms, all have 
cook-rooms, washrooms, and latrines ns onlhuildings. There arc 
eight staff sergeants’ quarters and tho pntchorrics or married men’s 
quarters have room for eighty married men. The barracks include 
separate buildings forQunrd-rooms, Colls,nospital, Female Hospital, 
Medical Staff Quarters, Armourer’s Shop, "Worksbop, Store, Canteen, 
Sergeants’ 3Ic6S, nnd a Ball Court nnd n Skittle Alley. Those quarters 
have from time to time boon built or adapted from old ones accordmg 
to standard plans and regulations in forco nt tbo time by successive 
Executive Engineors of Poona. The total cost of tho barracks .as 
they stand is £161,031 (Rb.15, 10,310). 

Tho 'Wew.ksley Bkidgb, M4 miles west of the post oflice, 
crosses tho hlutha river doso nhove its meeting with tho 3Iula. It 
replaces a wooden bridge which was built in 1830 and called the 
Wellesley bridge in honour of Q-cnorol Wellesley’s conquest of the 
Deccan in 1803. In 1870, as it had become unsafe nnd was too 
narrow for tho traffic, tho old bridge was pulled down nnd tho 
present masonry bridge begun. It is a substantial stone structure 
of strong coursed masonry and consists of eight sogmental arches of 
62 J' span, with n rise of 13' and 2J' thickness of arch-ring, cnriyinga 


1 ProfeBsor G. W. Perrest. 
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cutivo]2nginccr Pooinij and. built under liissuperintendcncB by Messrs. 
■White imd Company conlraelorB. Opened for traffic in 1873 

nt n cost of £11,093 (Rs. 1,10,920)’. A tablet on the bridge has the 
following inscription : 

ThooriRlnal Tcoodon atnicturo, namod la honour of tho viotorios 
obtainodinthoDoccan by Mdjor-Gonl. Arthur Wollosloy (afterTrards 
F. ^.thoDuko of WolUngton, K>0 )« constructod by CnptaSn Bobeit 
Foator, Bombay SnRinoors, at aeofltofKs.01,802»andopDnodi!i 1830 
by iho Honourablo Major-Ganoral Sir John 2£aleoIm» G>C B., Govor* 
nor of Bombay, harinf; bcoomodocayodand unaafo for traOlo, 
romovod, and thoprosoot brldgo, doaignod and eonatructod by Colo- 
nel A. IT. H. Finch, B-E.. at ft cost of ll^U0,032, was oponod to the 
public in May 187fi J Hiii ExcoUoncy tbo Honourable Sir Philip 
‘WedohousotK.C'Q.tGovomor and Fresidont In Oounclh 

The Ynii.WD.v Ci;stu.m. J.iii,, Poona, intended for the eonfine- 
niont of long-lcnn and dangerous prisoncre, as well os for relicring 
the overcrowding of llio several district jails throughout the 
Prc.sidency, is situated tliroonnd a quarter miles north of tho post 
oflicc. Tho present structure, built altogether by conrict laboiu* 
under tho supervision of tlio Pciblic Works Department, was begun 
in 18CG and finishc<l in 1880, previous to which, and whilst 
under construction, tho prisoners were located in temporary 
barracks and tents, TIio outer wall, sixteen feet high and 14 miles 
nil round, covers an area of fiftV'nino acres. Witliin this mclosure 
arc three circles or in fact jails on the radiating systont, hospital, 
barrack.s, cook-iiousc, dyo-houso, European jail, separate, soatary, 
and dark cells, store rooms and olficcs. The jail has accommodation 
for IGOO prisoners, and during the 1870-77 famine hold oyer 1800, 
tho worksliops being tlicn lomporurily turned into dormitories. 

At tho end of 1S83, till prisoners were confined m the jaii, tlio 
averiigc daily mmibor during the year bring ^IG and the nyernge 
vcarlv cost of each prisoner being £d Os. (Es.63). Die prisoners 
arc employed cxtrmnurally on the several gatrlons m connection 
with the jail, and hired out to contractors for unslallcd labour, and 
intrainurallv on the various industries carried on in the inctoiy. 
chiefly carpel-making, coir-work, cane-work, carP'intr^ fren I 
polishing, and printing. I’hc factory work is wcllknown for its 
Buncrior ciiinlitv throughout India and also m Europe and America. 

Vhc oliiccr i’ll clinrgcis styled tho Snijcriiitcndcnt, but 
also the duties of a medical officer, tho 
invariably hold hy a medical man who_ enjoys 
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cxcrchofi in nridimofic are taught. The Poona Meteorological 
Olwomfory is siluutctl at Yoravda in charge of the Superintendent 
of the jail, The jail cfttabliRlimcnf, inclusive of the Superintendent, 
reside in qunvtcrH near the jail, the Europeans on the south or front 
side, mill the unlives on the north or roar of the jail. 

Tlienninc Poonn, nails Sanskrit form Punynpuror Cleanser shows, 
prohahly refers to the hoir meeting of thelMuthn nnd the Mula close 
to which it is Imilt . I (s religions jioHttion, nnd its Irudo position on one 
of the main apjiro-achrs to the Bor pass, mark Poonn os likely to Iw on 
early set tloinent. The earliest knmvn remains in the ncighhourhood 
nro the Slmiv cave ol Bhdmhurdn about one milo and the cells in tlio 
Gnneshkhind hills ahont two miles to the north-west of the city. 
Tito Gancsiikhiml cells nro plain ond small nnd of uncertain age ; 
tlie Bluimbnnln cave is belicvnl to belong to the seventh or eighth 
century.* According to local tradition in A. ». C13 (SZ/iri- 535) 
Poonn was a Imnilct of about fifteen huts two of Brdlminns and the 
rest of fishermen nnd musicians. At each corner to ward off evil 
were the temples of Bnhirohn, Milruti, Niirdyunoshvar and Puneshvar, 
and a Mlinsoba, of which the Mhasohn and the Mdruti nnd an old 
tonipio of Punc-shvar, now the shrine of the 3 ’oungor Shnikh Sain, 
remain. To the cost of Poona were (a.u. CIS) two small villages 
Kil.'ilrli and Kunibhiirli which have been nhsorbctl in the citj'.® In 
A. 1 ). 12D0 (S/iai- 12 12) Poonn seems to have been taken by the troops 
of Ald-nd-din the Khilji emperor of Delhi (12C5'1315), 3'ho momo^ 
of the Sfusnlindn conquest snirivcs in a local story that Hisa Mohidin 
4 ind four otlior ^fusalmiin ascetics came to the hamlet nnd turned tho 
two temples of Puneshvar and K’lirAynncshvnr into the two Musalmdn 
Bhrines or thrgdh (31) of the elder and tho younger Shaikh 
Sallos.® Under tho Musalmdns, nccording to local tradition, an 
Arab officer nnd a small force were stationed at Poonn. Borya tho 
Arab commandant fortified the tomi or l-asba by a bastioned 
mud wall with three large gates, the Kumbhdms on the north, tho 
Kodarvea on the cast, and the Mdvnlvcs on the west. The ruins of 
this wall, now called Pnndhrichn Hot, remain nnd tho part of the city 
within its limits goes by the name of Juiin Kot (24). It is said 
that onlj’ tho garrison und the Musahniminhahitants lived within the 
wall. The liorcflitary or sfbdiT; ond the casual or vpri Hindu 
land-holders traders and BnHimnns lived outside of tho walls. 


> ]/)rdViiIentin’« (180.3) collection of Toona orates (Tr.ivc]s,II.lI3)nn(1 tlienumlier 
of agates and oholowionics which may still oo found near Oaneshkhind suggest 
that Poona may ho Fiolcmyu (a.d. ISO) Punnntn in which ore botyls so known 
mrhaps to distinguisn it from tho other Fiinnnta or PimnAtn which Mr. Eico lias 
discovered in tlio Miusur State (Tnd. Ant. XI 1. 13; SewolPs Southern India Ey nasties, 
80). It is n-orthy of note that Poona appears as I’huatu, almost the same as in 
Ptolemy, in the mop of tho acenmto IfnDjiali traveller Fryer (1073 - 1075). nio t in 
both caeca seoms to roproeout the nnsaTewhich'sumvcs in a weaker form in the 
spelling Foens. 

° An ass stone or gidnav dagnd which still remains is said to mark the borders of 
the threo hamlets. A proof that Poona includes three separato villages remains in the 
fact that there are three faimlics of gnjnt-eiijojnng Alhilrs. Of the three ehdtHia or 
village oiBces and three Eahirohls or rillago gnatdians tn'O ehdvdis and two Bahirohda 
remain. 

“ TSeso shrines are described ahovo pp. 343-344, They have still many tnccs of 
their Hindu origin. 
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Poona prospered and gre'w. Four nerr wards or pcMs ■were added, 
two to the south Mohiyabad now called Budh'Var and Malk&pur 
now called Aditvar, one to the east Astapura now called Mangnlwlr 
and one tot he west Murchudabad now ctdlcd Shau'vdr. In 1595 king 
Bahddur Nizam II. (1596-1599) ennobled a Mardtha named Mdloji 
Bhonsla the grandfather of Shivdji the Gi-eat and gave him the 
estates of Poona and Supa with the forts and districts of Shivner 
and Ghdkan. In 1620 t&e town suffered much from the exactions 
of Siddhi Tdloitrdy the Poona commandant of the Ahmadnagar 
minister Malik Ambar (1607-1626), Many people left and a few years 
later (1629-1630)^ the town was for three years wasted by famine. 
In 1630 Murdr Jagdevrav, the minister of Mdhmud the seventh 
Bijapur king (1626- 1656), while engaged in the pursuit of Shahaji, 
burnt Poona, threw down the walls, passed an ass-drawn plough 
along the foundations, and fixed in the ground an iron rod as a sign 
that the place was accursed and desolate. The effect of the curse 
did not last long. In 1635 the same Mdhmud of Bijapur, on the 
occasion of his entering the Bijdpur service, confirmed Shdhdji 
Bhonsla the son of Mdloji Bhonsla and the father of Shivdji in his 
father’s estates of Poona and Supa. Shnhaji made Poona the head- 
quarters of his territory and appointed a Deccan Brdhman named 
Dddaji Kondadev to manage it from Poona. Under Ddddji the place 
flourished. The land rents were lowered and the unsettled hill people 
were employed as guards and messengers and to destroy the 
bv which the country round Poona was then overrun. Ddddji 
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rod, passed a golden plough along the — . _ - 

held a ahanti or peace-making to drive away the evil spirits, mu 
rehuilt the wall.® Settlers were granted land free of rent for five 
Tears and with only a tmkha rent in the sixth j;eor. At the same 
time on the southern limit of the town Ddddji built a large mansion 
caUed the Ldl Mahdl (1)* or Bed Palace for SMhaji s wife 
JijMi and her son Shivdji. Jijibdi also budt the temple ^ 
wldch is now caUed the Kasba Ganpati (12). Iji 1647 Daddp 
Kmdadev died and Shivdji took charge of his 
states, including the city. In 1662, to punish raids on Moghd 
territorv dose to Aurangabad, Shdiste Khan the Mogha 
governs advanced from Aurangabad with a great force towards 
Poona and Ghdkan, and Shivdji, who 

Riina fell and in spite of much annojunce from S^'^dp s horse, the 

D eighteen miles north of Poona, and several other Poona 

Llnghflds, and in 1663 ca^ to live ® be^t^tn 

Shivdji’s home." In spite of t he precautions which had been taken 

.This was the 1629-30 famine. Comp»o ElpbraBtoac’. History, 607 i Elliot and 

Dowson, Til. 24-25. a -w 'V .Toshi's Mardthi Account of Poona, 8._ 

„ai:ast India Panors, IT. 420. • ,,, Peshwa’s elephant canopies 

■ ‘The Ldl Mahdl now called Ambarkhdna U) as mo 
• oV iris were kept thei^ is still in repau. See above p. SSL 

above p. 274. 
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to prevent omed MarSthds entering Poona Shivdji determined to 
surprise xho Mognala Ho sent Wo BrdbniaDB in advance to make 
prcparafions. One evening in April a little before sunset Shivdii 
set out from Sinbgad ■with a considerable body of foot soldiers, 
xheso he posted in small parties along "the road and took with bim 
to Poona Wo of his most trusted men Tdnaji Malusre and Tesaii 
Sank and fifteen Md-vlis. The Brdhmons had 'won over some 
Mardthds in Shdiste Shan’s employ ■who arranged that Wo parties of 
Marathfis should enter the town, one as if a wedding party the other 
as if bringing prisoners, and that Shivdji and his Wenty-fi.ve should 
pass in with them. Shivaji’s party passed safely, put on their 
armour, and, at the dead of night, by secret ways readied Shdiste 
Khd-n’s house which Shivdji wcU knew. They entered through the 
cook-house, killed the cooks, and os they were cutting through a 
built-up window, the alarm was raised. Three of the Mavlis forced 
themselves into Shdiste Ehdn’s room, but two fell into a cistern of 
water and the third, tbongb bo cut off Shdiste Khdn’s thumb, was 
killed by his spear. Two slave girls dragged Shdiste Khdn to a 
place of safety.' The Mordthds killed many of his followers, cut to 
pieces some of the women, and cut off the head of an old man whom 
they took for Shdiste Khan. The kettledrums heat an alarm and 
the Mardthds retired, lighting torches and burning bonfires as 
they went up Sinhgad in derision of the Moghals.* Loter in the 
same year Shivdji came to Poona to hoar a Jtatfia or song sermon 
by the Vdni samt Tukdrdm and narrowly escaped ‘ being token 
prisoner by the garrison of Chdkan.® In 1662, Shdhdii came to 
Poona to -vimt Shivdji, who was then thirty-five years old and in 
great power. Shivdji omitted no means of showing his father reqiect. 
He walked several miles before his palanquin, attended him as a 
servant, and refused to he seated in his presence.^ In 1665 the new 
Moghal viceroy Jaysing came to Poona, urranged its affairs, and 
spread his forces over the country.® In 1667, aftei' his famous 
escape from Delhi, Shivdji obtained from Anrnngzeb ■the title of Raja, 
and Poona Chfikun and Supa were restored to him.® In 1674 the 
transfer of Shivaji’s head-quarters to Roygad hill in Roldba reduced 
the importance of Poona. About 1675 Poona appears as Panatu 
in Fryer’s m^.J In 1679 Pocma wns in charge of Haro Shankar 
Sachiv one of Shh'dji’s eight ministers.® Shivdji died in 1680. In 
1686 Aurangzeb sent a noble named Kakad TTb.-tn to Poona who is 
remembered as haviM introduced the unpopular order of obliging the 
people to recognize Holak or bastard Srdhmons as family priests or 
vpddhyas. The town people in despair are said to have appealed to 
the gods but the gods upheld Kdkod Khdn and the bastards.® In 

1688, acoordmgtolocal tradition, Aurangzeb, findingthattheMuealmdn 

wards were deserted and overgrown with trees, sent one Mohanldl to 


^ This is KhAfi Khta’s acoomit in Elliot nna Dnwann mr <>7n 07i a— -j- ’ a 
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resettle tke Ioto. Mohonldl died ■v\’liile attempting to restore the town 
and Aurangzeb in his honour called the town ilohiyabad. About 
1703 Aurangzeb encamped with his army for a mouth in a jujube or 
bor grove^ south of Poona and settled a new ward called llohiyabad 
Ti em- the grave of MohanMl.® In 1707 Lodikhan, commandant of 
Poona, was defeated by DhanAji Jadhav tho general of Tardbai the 
aunt of Shahu.® In 1708 Shdhu was established at Sdtdra, 
while Poona remained under the Moghals, Shahu claiming the 
cbauth and sardesJiimiliJii rights over it. Shahu’s representative at 
Poona was Bdldji Vishvandth, afterwards the first Peshwa, and the 
Moghal officer was a Jlurdtha named Rambhdji Nimbdlkar. Under 
this double government, which lasted till 1720, Poona suffered severely 
and the city was onco plundered by the Nimbdlkar’s orders.^ In 

1720 the double government ceased as, under the Dellii home-rule 
grunt, Poona became one of Shdhu's sixteen svardjya districls. In 

1721 Bdldji died and was succeeded ns Peshwa b}'^ his son Bajirdv, 
who appointed one Bapuji Shripat to be manager or sublicddr of 
Poona Bdpuji persuaded many merchants to settle in Poona.® In 
1728 the old city wall on the river bank was pulled down and sites 
for mansions allowed to the Purandhare and Chitnis famflics, and, 
between 1729 and 1736, the Shanvar palace (32) was built near tho 
Mavalves. In 1731 Bdjirdv remained at Poona and employed 
himself in improving the internal management of Mardtha affairs. 
He continued at Poona Dabhdde Sendpati’s practice of feeding some 
thousands of Brdhmans for several days. He also gave sums of 
money to the assembled religious doctors styled SliAstiis and Vaidiks, 
The festival was continued by his successors and was known by the 
name of dakaliina or money gifts.®, Of minor city works belonging 
to the time of Bajiriiv Peshwa (1720-1740) tho chief are tho tcmplo 
of Omkfireshvar (23) begunathis private exponse by BdjirAv’s brother 
ChimuAji Appa, the temple of Amriteshvar (2) built by his sister 
BhiubAi, and a pigeon house. 

In 1739 Captain Gordon, a British envoy to SAtara, perhaps 
the first Europeanvwho visited Poona, found the districts round 
Poona flourishing. The rent of land was low and husbandmen 
were drawn from other parts of the country. In and near Poona 
were many signs of prosperity. The crowded streets were lined 
with handsome houses. In a large foundry was tho form of a thirteon- 
inch mortar and considerable progress had been made in the art 
of running iron for shot and casting shell small cohorns and great 
guns. "Weavers were encouraged and tho produce of tho Poona looms 
was sent to various parts of India and in large quantities to Bombay. 
Poona was emphatically the city of the Peshwas, rising with them 
and growing with their growth.'^ In 1740 BAjirAv was succeeded by 
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^ The jujube groro vrus on the site of tho present Bhnrini rrard. 

‘ Martltlii Account, l.S. According to Khiln (fllliot nnd Dowson, VII. 373) the 
Fcth was called after Mnliiu-I-Mulk tho gr.md8on of Aurangzoh who died at Poona. 
^ Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 183. * Mardthi Account, 18, Sec Part H. p. 241, 

° Marithi Account, 18. 

‘ Grant Duff’s Mar<dthi(s, 22S. Details arc given ahovo pp. 48, 82.84. 
f Bombay ^Quarterly Koviow, IV. 95. 
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his BOH 1761). In 1741, on the death of his uncle 

Ohiuinfiji, Biiidji spent nearly a year in iinproring the civil adminis- 
tration of Poona. Prom this till 1745, a period of unusual quiet, 
Billnji caused marked improvement in the countir.* In 1749 Shihu 
the Eilja of Sdtt,ra died. Before his death BiUdji had obtained a deed 
empowering him to manage the Mardtha empire. In 1 750 he came 
to Poona which was now the capital of the Mardtha empire.* About 
this time the French missionary Tieffenthaler describes Poona as 
the capital of a Mardtha prince of the Brahman caste. The town 
was well peopled and the houses were built portly of brick and partly 
of mud. The head of the government lived in a fortress surrounded 
by walls.* In 1751 as Bamdji GlSikwdr refused to comply with 
Bdldji’e demands he was surrounded and made prisoner and kept in 
confinement in Poona city till 1754.^ In 1766 hlr. John Spencerand 
Mr. Thomas Byfield, members of the Bombay Council, came to Poona 
and had a long interview with Bdldji Peshwa.® In 1757 Anquetil 
Du Perron, the French scholar and traveller, mentions Poona as the 
union of four or five villages in a plain with a common market and 
some one-storeyed houses. It was strictly a great camp of huts and 
was the actual capital of the Mardthds and fairly prosperous. The 
market a broad street crossed the town from end to end. In it were 
all the merchandise of Asia and part of the goods of .Europe which 
the English sent from Bombay four or five days distant. The riches 
were used by the Musalmdns rather than by the Mordthda. The 
hlardthds hud few wonts. A piece of red cloth for the head, another 
white cloth for the waist, a third aa a scarf, and some yards of doth 
for winter. This was the dress of the richest. Their usual food was 
rice and pulse mixed with butter. If the Marfithds were aU-poweiful 
European trade with India would perish. But the softness and luxury 
of the Moors more than makes up for the hare frugality of the 
Maidthds. In 'the market were numy runaway Europeans. In 
many of the streets there was not one house worthy of notice and 
much stabling and forage.* In 1761 Bdldji Peshwa died at Parvati in 
Poona crushed by the ruin of Pdnipat.* In Baldji’s reign the Parvati 
lake was made, thecity walls were begun, and the temples of E’dgeshvar 
and Tulsibdg were finished.® In 1763 ITizdm All of Haidarabad 
phmdered Poona taking much property and destroying and burning 
all houses which wore not ransomed.® In 1764 Peshwa Mddhavrdv 
(1761-1772) assembled a large army at Poona to act against Haidar 
AU of Maisur (1763 - 1782).’® In 1768 Mr, Mostyn came to Poona 
as envoy from the Bombay Government to try 'and secure an 
assurance that the Peshjra should not join in alliance with Hm'diir 
and the Nizdm, but Mddhavrdv refused to give the assurance and 
told Mr. Mostyn that he would be guided by circumstancca.” 

In 1768 Mddhavrdv surprised Eaghunfithrdv's army near Dhodop 


t DuiTb JMonlthds ^4 
Z UTOnt uun'8 MaTMUtlS, »^ndAvest*» T r*nwrvii 

J Grout Dafl*a MordthdSi 320. b MarftiaDesoipSon^ 34 

» Gtoat Duffs Murtthis, 328 ; Eostuiok’s i j- 

461. » Grant Duffs MordthAs, 330. u Soo^pl^ tt p 203 ^ 
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in Nitsik and confined him iu Poona in the Poshwa’s palace.^ In 
1769 Jiinoji Bhonsk of Berdr who supported llaghunathrav began 
to plunder the country on the way to Poona. After Poona was 
destroyed by Nizdm Ali in 1 763 Madhavrdv proposed to surround 
it ■(vilh n wall. This design was abandoned on the ground that no 
fortified plain city could over bo as safe ns Sinhgnd and Pmandhar. 
On Janoji’s approach the people of Poona sent otfthoir property, and 
ns no stci)s were taken to stojJ the plundering Mddhnvrav was forced 
to make a treaty ivith Janoji.^ In 1772 the Court of Directors 
ordered that a resident envoy should be appointed at Poona and 
Air. Alostyn came to live in Poona as British envoy.® Mddhnvrdv 
Peshwadiod on the 18th of Nov. 1772 and was succeeded early in 
December by his j'oungcr brother NtlrdyanrAv who was murdered on 
the 30th of Aug. 1773. That morning a commotion broke out'nmong 
the Peshwa’s rcgidar infantry at Poona. Towards noon the disturbance 
so greatly increased that, before going to dine, N.irdyanrSv told 
Daripanl Phadkc to restore order. Ilaripant neglectedhiainstruclions, 
and in the afternoon Narilj’anrtiv, who had retired to rest, was 
awakened by a tumult in the palace where a large body of infantry, 
led bj’ two men named Sumersing and Aluhammad Yusuf, were 
dcmaudiiig arrears of pay. Kharaksing, who commanded the palace 
guard, joined the rioters. Instead of entering by the open main gate, 
tiioy made their way through an unfinished door on the east, which, 
together nnth the wall round the palace, had shortly before been 
pulled doum to make an entrance distinct from the entrance to 
llaghuniUhrdv’s quarters. On starting from sloop Ndrdyanrdv, 
closely pursued by Sumersing, ran to his uncle’s room. BEo threw 
himself into his uncle’s arms, and called on him to save him. 
Itughunntlirdv begged Sumersing to spare his life. ‘I have not 
gone thus far to ensure my own destruction ’ replied Sumersing ; 

‘ let him go, or you shall die •with him.' Eaghundthrav disengaged 
himself and got out on the terrace. Ndrayanrdv attempted to 
follow him, but Tralia Povdr, an armed Alariltha servant of 
Eaghunathrdv’s, seized him by the leg and pulled him down. As 
Nilraj’nnrav fell, OhApdji Tilckar, one of his own servants came in, 
and though unarmed rushed to his master. Nilriiyanrav clasped 
his anns round Chapiiji’s neck, and Sumersing and Tralia slew them 
both with their swords. Alcanwhilo the conspirators secured the 
whole of the outer wall of the palace. The tumult passed to the 
citj’, armetl men thronged the streets, the shops were shut, and the 
townsmen ran to and fro in • consternation. Sakhardm Bilpu went to 
the police superintendent’s office and there heard that Enghundthrav 
had sent assurances to the people that all was quiet. Sakhdrdm 
BApu directed Ilaripnnt Phadkc to write a note to Eaghundthrav. 
Eaghunathrdv answered tolling him that some soldiers had murdered 
his nephew. Ilaripant declared that Eaghundthrdv was the 
murderer and fled to Bitramati. SakhArfim Bapu told the people to 
CO to their homes and that no one would harm them. ^ On thot nigl^ 
Bajaba Purandharo and Mdloji Crhoi-pado had an interview with 

» Grant Duffs MnrithAs, ."MO. “ Grimt Duff’s Mnr.«h!ls, 341 -342. 

“ Grant Duff’s Mnr4tlilSs, 371. 
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Ilagliiin«ttlir4y, and Trimbaki^v M4mn bore off If driyanrfiv’s body 
and burnt it. Visitors were received at the .palace. Mr. Mostyn 
the English envoy, and the different agents, paid their respects, but 
Eughunnthrdv remained in confinement, detained, as was said, by 
the conspirators, as a security for the payment of their arrears. 
Raghundthrdv was suspected, but there was no proof. Ho was 
known to have loved his nephew, and the ministers decided that, 
until the contrary was proved,, Uaghun&thr&v should be held inno- 
cent and be accepted as the new Peshwa, Eiim Shistri approved 
of this decision. At the same tinfe he made close inqaiiieS.V. .‘■After 
about six weeks he found a paper from Baghnndthrdv to Sumorsing, 
giving him authority to slay Ifdrayanrdv, Earn Shdstri showed this 
paper to Baghundthi'dv, who admitted that he had given an order, 
but persisted that his order was to seize Jfdrdyanrdv, not to slay 
him. Examination of the paper confirmed Eaghundthrdv’s 
statement showing that the word dhar&oa seize had been changed 
to mdrdve Idll. This change, it was generally believed, was 
the, work ofAnandihdi Eaghnnathrfiv’s wife. It was tdso believed 
that it was under her orders that the servant Tralia Povdr’ had 
taken part in NdrdyniirS.v’B murdiff. "When Eaghundthrdv confessed 
his .share in Ifdrdyanrdv's murder, he asked Edm Shdstri 
what atonement he could make. ‘ The sacrifice of your life,' boldly 
replied’ the Shdstri, ‘is the only atonement.’ The Shdstri refused 
to stay in Poona if Eaghundthrdv was at the head of affairs, left 
the city, and spent the rest of his life in retirement near IVdi. 
Meanwhile the arrears of pay were discharged, Eaghundthrdv was 
released, and his adoptedson Amritrdv, attended by BajdbaPurandhare, 
was sent -to Sdtdra to bring the robes of office. Raghuudthr&y. was 
proclaimed Peshwa. Haidar Ali of Maisur and Nizdm Ali of 
Hoidarabad lost little time in taking advantage of the disturbances at 
Poona.^ Eaghundthrdv left Poona resolved to oppose Hizdm Ali and 
cripple his power. Meanwhile the Poona ministers sent Gangdbdi the 
pregnant wife of Ifdrdyanrdv to Purandhor and began to govern in 
her name, negotiations were opened with Ifizdm Ali and Sdbdji 
Bhonsla both of whom agreed to support Gangdbdi, and a wide- 
spread intrigue in Eaghundthrdv’s comp was organised. When 
Eaghundthrdv hoard of the revolt in Poona, he began to march 
towards the city. Haripant Phadke came’from Poona to meet him 
the head of a division. On the 4th of March 1774 KaghunathrtLv 
met and defeated the ministers’ troops near .Pahdharpur 
under Trimbakrdv Mama. The news of this defeat filled Poona 
with alarm. !^e people packed their properly and fled 
for safety to the villages and hill forts.* In 1776“ the 
impostor Sadoba, who gave himself out as Saddshiv Obimndji yvho 
had died at Pdnipat, was carried by Angria a prisoner to 
Poona, where he was bound to.the foot of an elephant and trampled 

to death.* In 1777 an agent of Pmnee was, receive'd at Poona with 

distinction, and the Bn toh envoy- ^Ir. Mostyn was treated ufith 
studied coldness. In March lyyT'^vcrol Frendunen went by’ 

» Grant Dars M arUttis, 3C3. * G^t DafTs ManltLito, 367-308, ' 

. * Gran tDalTaMarAtliils, 397*308 '■ 
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Ghoul lo Poona and early in May 1777 one of them St.Lubin -was 
received in Poona ns an ambassador from Franco.* In 1781 on the 
approach of .General Goddard Poona houses rvere filled with straw 
and preparations made for taking the people to Satdra.® In 1785 
at NiinaFndna^'is’ desire ^[r. Charles Mulct was chosen lobe British 
resident at Poona.^ About this time Major Donnell describes Poona 
ns mcanlj' built, not large and defenceless. In case of invasion 
the officers retired to Purnndhar eighteen miles to the south-east 
where tlio Government Toeords were kept and where many of the 
chici officers usually lived. This arrangement in BenneU’s opinion 
greatly added to the strength of the Peshwa as ho was free from 
t lie - encumbrance of a great capital.* On the 1st of Juno 1790 a 
treaty was concluded at Poona for the suppression of Tipu between 
Mr. ifulot on the part of the Company and Niina Fadnavis on the 
part of the Peshwa and Niziim Ali.“ In August 1701 thero was a 
curious outbreak of lawlessness at Poona. A party of merry 
Brdlimnns had separated rather lato at night. Tliirt 3 '-four of them 
remaining in tho streets after the firing of the Bhdmbiirda gun,® 
were taken up by the police and placed in confinement. In tho 
morning twentj’-one of tliom were found dead and tho rest scarcely 
alive. Tho popular clainoiir grow great against the police superin- 
londent or holral one Ghtishiram, n Kanojn Brahman of Aurangabad 
whom Ndna Fadnavis had raised at the cost of his daughter’s 
honour. Though Ghdahirdm did not even know of Ihoir imprison- 
ment until tlic morning when tho catastropho occurred, popular 
indignat iou ro.so to such a pitch that Ghdshinim sought refugo in the 
Pcsliwn’s palace. Tho Peshwa, j’iokling to his fears, gave m tho 
uiiliuppj' man to the mob, headed by a number^ of Tclang 
Brdhmans the caste to which the 6utfi;ror.s belonged. Gluishirnm was 
dragged wlh every species of indignity to his own mansion and 
rc.sciTo!r, ho was Iwiind witli a cord held by a Mhilr, and he was 
stoned lo death by tho Tclang Brahmans.’ 

In 1792 Captain Jloor describes the ncighhonrliood ot 1 oona as 
well watered bv frequent strenmlols (June 3-8) and adorned by 
groves and gardens of which tho cypress was tho clucf ornament. 
The city was not very large, not covering more than two mJes. 
It was fairly but ncitber elegantly nor handsomely buUt. ino 
Peshwa’s palace was haiidsoino but hardly grand enough tor a 
royal residence. Other hou.scs were moro elegant. There were 
Inr-o markets and a long street of English lookin(>-glaBBeB, globo- 
lainps, and oilier finery. In tho Poshwa’s foundries tbirty-srs to 
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forty-two pounder guns wore made. The police was said to 1)0 
particulai’ly efficient. On the north-west a bridge had been bcgim 
across tho Mutha. But ns two Peshwas who wore interested in the 
work died it was stopped as unlucky. There was a wooden bridge 
further up in bad repair.* Sir Charles Malel's residence at tpo 
Sangam was one of the pleasantest in India. Ho had formerly 
lived in the city but was allowed to move to the point above tlie 
■mccMng oi htoiW UvAsi. Wn Viu mnu \V«a 

bare except a riiined temple. He and his staff at great expenso 
built neat houses and had a beautiful garden watered from both 
rivers by aqueducts. It jdelded all the country fruits, aJid 
excellent vines, and had thirty apple and peach trees which promised 
to bo a great addition to tho fruits of the Deccan. Ho had a stud of 
forty or fifty noble Persian and Arab horses and several elephants.* 
In this year (1792) Poona witnessed the grand display of tlm 
Peshwa being robed as agent of the Emperor of Delhi. Mabildji 
Sindia, who was supreme at tho Delhi court, came to Poona on the 
11th of Juno with tho deeds and robes of tho hereditary office of 
Takil-i-lJ'utlak or chief minister, whoso hereditary deputy in North 
India waS to he Sindia. Sindia pitched his camp near the SangaW, 
the place assigned by tho Peshwa for the residence of tlio British 
envoy and his suite. Ndna Fadnavis, who was jcolous of Sindia, 
did all he could to prevent the Peshwa from accepting the titles and 
insignia brought from the Emperor. But Sindia persisted and the 
Bilja of Satdro gave tho Peshwa formal leave to accept the honours. 
On tho 21 st Sindia paid his respects to tho Peshwa, carrying with 
him numberless rarities from North India. Tho following momifig 
was fixed for tho cermnony of investing tho young prince with 
the title end dignity of Vakil-i-Mvtlak, and Sindia spared no pains 
to make the investiture imposing. Poona had never seen so grand 
a display* A largo suite of tents was pitched at a dislanco frOm 
Sindia’s camp and tho Peshwa proceeded towards them with the 
grandest display. At the lurther end oi the tents a throne, metfnt 
to represent tho Delhi throne, was raised and on it were displayed 
tho imperial decree or famtdn, the khilat or tho dress of investiture, 
and all tho chief insignia. On approaching the throne the Peshwa 
made hie oboisonco thrice, placed 101 gold mohars ns an offering or 
vazar, aud took bis scat on the left’ of tho throne. Sindia's Persian 
secretary then read the imperial farmans, and among others, an 
edict forbidding the slaughter of bullocks and cows. The Peshwa 
then received tho khilat, consisting of nine articles of dress, five 
superb ornaments of jew^ and feathers, a sword and sliicld, a pen 
case, a seal and inkstand, and two royid fans of peacock’s tails or 
niorc/iaftf with a Jinf/ri,*’ apdffc/n’,* o horse and on elephant with-six 
other elephants bearing tho imporiol standard, two crescents, two 
stars, and the orders of the "fish and of tho sun. The Peshwa re- 
tired to an adjoining tent and returned clothed in'the imperial robes 
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lien ho resumed Ilia seat ; and Sindia and Ndna Padnovia and other 
oinccrs ol the 1 camva offered vazars o£ congratulation. "When the 
1 eshivn rose to return to the imlnce, Sindia and Phadke followed 
carrying (he peacock fans and fanning him. Hd entered Poona 
seated in (ho imWi ; the throng of people assembled to see the pro- 
CC.SSI 011 was very great; the pomp mid grandeur displaj^ed was beyond 
anything the people of Poona had aeon, while (ho clang of thousands 
of musical ins(runicn(s, (ho shoids of (he populace, the voUeys of 
inuskct ry ^ and salvos of cannon gave to the ceremony all the effect 
that .Sindia desired.* Two years later (February 12th, 1794.) 
Miihildji .Sindia, after a sudden ilboss of threo days, died at Vdnavdi! 
Ilis holly was burned and over (lie aslio.s was built a tomb still known 
us Sindia s Chhatri (103). In 1795 ^Cudhavrilv the j'oung Peshwa 
wa.s upbraided by Nana I'^adnavls for keeping a private correspond- 
ence witli his cousin lldjirnv, afterwards the last Peshwa who was 
then confined in Junnar. Ovcnvliclmcd with anger and grief he 
for days refused to leave his room. At (ho Dasara on the 22nd of 
Oelohor he appeared among his troops and in the evening received 
ciiicfs and ambit-ssadors. But liis spirit, was wounded to despair, a 
fixed inelancliolj' seized Ids mind, and on the morning of tho 
25th of October, ho threw himself from a tcrrnco in his palace, 
fnicturcd two of his limbs, and was much womidcd by tho jet of a 
fountain on which he fell, lie lived two days and died having par- 
ticiilarly desired that Iliijirfiv should succeed him.® On the 2Gth of 
hlay iVOG, much against his will, Chirandji tho second son of 
llngliundthitlv and brother of Bi'ijiiAv was adopted by tbo widow 
of (lie late Pc.slnva and formally installed ns Peshwa.® On the 4th of 
December of (ho saino your Bdjirdv was installed as PcsUmti 
G liimndji’s adoption being declared illegal.^ 

In the boginiiing of 1797 a desperato affray took plnco in the 
streets of Poona between n body of Arabs and a party of jHardtba 
soldiers in wbicli upwards of 100 persons wore killed and many 
shojiB and bouses were plundered.® On the Gist of December Ndna 
Ibnnavi.'i, while reluming a formal visit to Sindia, was^ seized by 
Michel Filozc u Neapolitan otficcr of Sindia’s. On bis word of 
honour Filozc bad guaranteed Ndna’s return and his porfid}' excited 
great indignation. Several ixjrsons of distinction who went wth 
Ndna were also seized and the rest of his retinue of about 1000 men 
were striiiiicd, maimed, some of them killed, and the whole dispersed. 
Ihirt ics of soldiers wore sent to plunder not only Ndna's house but 
the hoiiso.s of all bis ndbereiits, many of whom barricaded tlicir doors 
and defended tlioinBolvcs from (be roofs and windows. Tbe city was 
ns if taken by slonn iind firing continued the whole night and 
next day. Tlio roads were sloiipod on everj' side ; nil was uproar, 

nliiiidcr, and bloodshed; (be alarm was universal ; friends marched 

tocctiicr in groups with their shields oh their arms^nnd their swords 
in their bands.® In 1798, with the consent of Biljirdv and Sindia, 
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Sindia’s DivSn and fathcr-in-lo'w Sariorilv Ghiltge so ferociously 
plundered Poono, that his name is still rcmemborcd frith horror. 
Ghdtge’s first stop was to raise money from the memhors of Kiino’s 
partj' fvho frere confined in BAjirdv’s palace. These men of position 
and high reputation frcrc dragged out and scourged till they gave 
up their property. One of them, a relation of Ntinn’s, died tied to 
a heated gun. These cruelties were not confined to Ndna’s friends. 
Merchants, bankers, and all in the city \rho were supposed to haro 
frealth wore seized and tortured with such cruelty tliat several of 
them died. Though tho plan of levying money from the people 
of Poona Tvas Bd.]irdv’a, be never supposed that tho money vrould 
be collected fvith such cruelty. BdjirAv remonstrated frith Sindia 
but to no purpose.^ In tho same year tho Peshwa’s troops, frhieh 
frero greatly in arrears, raised a tumult and kicked about tho street 
tho turban of one of Bitjir.4v'B favourites fvho tried to inteiferc. 
The tumult fras quelled by N’dropant tho former commandont a 
friend of Hdnn’s. This fvas followed in 1708 by a war between 
the widows of Mabitdji Sindia who were living in Poona camp. 
Though DaulatrAv Sindia, tho nephew of Mnhddp, had promised to 
make ample profusion for them they found no provision made and 
even their comforts scrimped. The youngest widow was a beautiful 
woman and the others discovered or invented a eriminal intimacy 
between her and Sindia. Tho ladies openly accused Sindia .of 
incest and Gbfitgo, who was sent to quiet their complaints, being 
refused an entrance, forced his way into their tents and seized and 
fiogged them. The Sbonvi Brtihmans, wlio, before Gbdtgo’s rise to 
power, were tho strongest party in Sindia’s army, took the side of 
tho fvidowB and it was arranged that they should be sent to Burbdn- 
pur.® On their way to Burhrtnpur their friends learned that tho 
widows were being taken not to Burbanpur but to Ahmadnagar 
fort. Under the influence of Shenvi officers a Pathdn named 
Muzaffar Rlun, who was in command of a choice body of cavalry, 
assailed the escort near Koregaon, aftcrfs’nrds tbo scene of Staun- 
ton’s celebrated battle, rescued the m’dows, and carried them back 
close to Sindia’s camp. GhiUgc persuaded Sindia to let him attack 
Muzaffar. Sluzuffar had warning and retired with tho widows pur- 
sued by Glifitgo. Hu left tho ladies in the eamp of Amritrdv, BiliirAv’a 
brother who was near tbo Bhima, turned on Gljdtge, defeated him, 
and put him to flight. Bajirdv, who is said to have instigated tlie 
whole, approved of his brother’s kindness to the widows and asked 
Colonel Palmer the British resident to mediate between them and 
Sindia. Sindia refused and on the night of tho 7th of Jime sent 
Gblitgo with five battalions of regular infantry under Du Prat a 
PrcncUman, to surprise Amritniv’s camp and seize the Indies, 
Ghdtgc’s attempt fnilwl and be hod to retire with loss, Sindia then 
promised to arrange for a suitable establishment for the ladies, and 
Amritriiv came into ioonu and camped close to Sindia. It was tho 
Muharrain time, and Ghdtgc under pretence of keeping 
two brigades of infantry and twenty-five guns close 
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cmn]), Fuddenly opened fire on i(, clmrged nnd disiioreed Amritriv’s 
troops, mid piUnged Ids camp. This outrage was nothing less than 
on (iltnck on the I’cslnvn himself. Ilolknr came and sided with the 
Peshwa, the other Miiriithn nohlcs joineil his standard, nnd the 
Pesliwa negotiated an nllianco with Nizdm Ali. Sindia was ahinn- 
ed by the Ireaty nnd brought Niinn I'adnavis from Ahmadmigar nnd 
propoM'd to pul him at the head of ntlhirs. Me.'tnwhilc Gliittge had 
been acting willi such cruelty tiinl Sindia felt that Glnllgc’s dis- 
graeeful nets were alienating tho minds of all his siipporters. Ifo 
accordingly gave orders for Gli.dtgeV arrc.sl which was successfully 
efleeted. Gh.'ilge’s arrest reconciled Sindia and lldjirlv. In 1799 
Simlia’s widows lied to Kollirtpur with the Shenvi Unlhmnns from 
Sindia’s camp. Large boilics of horse flocked with them and when 
huflieicntly strong they returned to (ho northward nnd not only 
iiiMiltiii ^iimlia in his'lines hut btojipcil the roads near Poona. Tho 
cmnitry was wo'.teil by hwnrms of horsemen.* Ikirly in 1800 Niimi 
rndiiavis diisl at I’oomi. Tliis event scakil the fate of the Peshwa's 
government, lb-fore tho clo-.eof the ye.-ir Ynshvantrlv Jlolknrobliged 
Sindia loh'avp Poona, hut heforc he left Poona Sindia forced Ibljinlv 
to give liim hills worth £170,000 (■1-7 tuhhf). After Sindia loft 
pooiin ll.'ijirdv began to distress and pillage all wlio had opposwl 
himself or his father. One of the lirhl who sulTercd was Jbidhavr.'iv 
IMstin, whom lie invilrsl to visit him, and whom lie seized and hurried 
to iirison. This net fullowcsl by otliers like it caused great discontent 
in the cilv, Lawlessin'ss spread nnd the country was filled by 
bands of plundering horsometi. Among tlic jirisoners taken in one 
ntrr.iv was Villu.ji I lie brotlicr of Vashvantntv Ilolkiir, whom Ibliintv 
onleml to he thsl to mi clephmit's foot nnd drnggwl in the streets of 
I’odiia fApril Iwil). 

About this time Colonel AVeMi descrilirs Poona ns nhoul three 
miles loner mid two broad with MO.OOO lioiisi-.s mid C00,000 
people. The Mi-ccts were extremely narrow ami full of imirkct.s 
with innumerable articles of merchandise, tho proilucc of India 
China and Ivnrojie. The houses some three or lour si ore vs high 
xvero built wit limit mneli r<>gard to taste or .symmetry thoiigli being 
divori-ilixl in si/e (.linpe nnd colour they bad n pretty nppenrmico 
from a distance, 'j’he view from tlm opposite side of the river was 
most imposing, ns llml part of the town whieh was wasliwl by the 
btn am, licing facsl with hlonc descending in many parts hy regular 
Mops to tl.,rw«t<T’s «lge and having tree. inUTinmgdeil will, lie 
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iliiioiuls nnd n great variety of eoimtry vcgeniuics. in b.io t 
a I a plme of great wealth in which cent ns tho entire trade of 
lluM iniiire.' Of Poona at tliis lime and cluniig the reign of Piljirilv , 
C p Z iVoberfson the first Colh-ctor wrote in 182n. Poona wna 
then n gav rich mid busy city. The wealthy governors nnd 
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oiHcore of Gujarat and Kamatah, ■whorovcr they made thoir money, 
spent it in l*oona on marriages, feasts, and a numerous retinue of 
Hnntthu servants and dependants. Vast vealth florrcd into Poona 
from other causes, the intrigues of foreign poirors, and the deference 
shown to the Poshwn by tho Marilha leaders. The city was bright 
with bands of armed men, Imndsomo horses, rich palanquins, and 
gorgeous elephants, messengers ran from place to place, all was gay 
with sports, dances, and incrrjTnnking,* In 1802 Ghatge came to 
Poona and mode demands for money from tho Peshwa. Bajirdv 
called liim to his palace, bnt Ghntgc, Bus]^)ccting treachery, forced his 
way out, leapt on ahorse, escaped, and returned to Poona with a force 
threatening to attack tho city. Tho British Resident Avas called in 
to settle Ghiitge's claim and Poona was saved further loss by an 
urgent message from Sindia requiring Ghdtgo in Mdliva. Meantime 
YashA’anlrdv Ilolkar, avLo Avns burning to avenge his brother 
Vithoji's disgrnccftd denib, was marching towards Poona. Siudia’s 
army joined tho Peshwn’s and took a position close to Poona near 
tho present cantonment. Bdjiniv ordered Yoshvontinv to retire but 
ho refused to obey. On the morning of the 2oth of October the two 
armies mot, and, after n well contested fight, the battle ended in a 
complete victorj* for Holkar. Bdjirdv maldng sure of victorj’ came to 
SCO the battle, but tho firing frightened him, and on learning the fate 
of the battle ho fled to Sinhgad. For some days after his victory 
YoshA'ontrSv shoAved groat moderation at Poono. Ho placed guards 
to protect tho city, treated Bdjirdv’s demendanis with Idndness, and 
mado scA’crol attempts to persuade Bdjiriiv to come back. But 
BdjlrSv fled to Iho Konkan. 'Wlicn llolknr heard of BdjirSv’s flight 
he levied a contribution from tho people of Poona. Tho contribution 
was arranged by two of Bnjirslv’s oflBcors and it was carried out in on 
orderly manner. But it avus folloAV'cd by a plunder of tho city as 
complete and ns Avickedly cruel as Sindia’s plunder in 1798. The 
loss of property atos unusuolly scA’cro as guards had been set to prevent 
people IcnAung Poona. Meantime Bajirdv had signed the treaty of 
Basscin andGcnoml'W’cIlcslcy wasonhisway to re-establish Biljirdvin 
Poona. ITenrBardmati, ontholOthof April 1803, GenoranVelleslcy 
learnt that Bajirav’s brother AmritrdA' was likely to bum the city to 
prevent this misfortune. General ‘Wellesley pressed on and used 
such speed that, though kept sk hours in tho Little Bor pass, ho 
reached Poona on tho 20th of April a march of sixty nulcs in thirty-two 
hours.^ Of the state of money matters in Poona General Wellesley 
wrote : ‘ I have draAvn in favour. of a sdvkilr at Poona who 
promises to pay one Idkk of rupees a month. Howover, from tho 
5?eshwn doAvn to tho lowest cooly in tho bazdr, there is not a 
Mardtha on whom it is possible to roly that ho Avill perform any 
engagement into which he enters, unless urged to the performance 
by ms fears. I doubt therefore this savkdr.’ ® Ih October -1803 
the English traveller Lord Valentia describes Poona as on indifierent 
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to^vn, with sovoral largo houses built until squnro blocks of grnnito 
to about fourteen feet from the ground. The upper part wos a 
framework of timber with slight wnUs merclj' to keep out tho 
wot and uir. The lime bricks and tiles were so bad that tho rain 
washed away any building that did not depend on timber for its 
Biqiport. Timber was brought in abundance from the hills to tho 
west and was not much dearer than at Jlndras. Ilolkar's stay did 
not improve tho lomi. llo pulled douni several largo houses in 
search of Ircasuro and it was said that ho found much. Lord 
Yalentia forded tho river both going and reluming ; tho foundations 
of a granite bridge rose above the water, but Ihoj' were laid in 
misfortune and superstition would not allow their complolion. A 
bridge of boats had been laid across by General AVellcslcy but was 
not kept up.' 

Lord A^'nlcnlin described Colonel Clare’s residence at tho Snngnm 
as a charming spot, adorned with cj'prcss and fruit trees and with a 
handsome bungalow.® When (17"!)2) Sir Charles Mulct first came 
as llcsidcnt he was obliged to live in n wretched house in tho 
toum, and during the summer hnd to pitch his tents on tho banks of 
the river. Remonstrances at length gained him leave to build a 
tompornrj' house in tho Sangain garden. It was burnt doini and 
Sir Charles was allowed to build tho existing bungalow. Still no 
fence wos oUowcd und Colonel Close hnd great difliculty in getting 
leave to make a gnlowny and some additional buildings. Tho natives 
burnt their dead on tho opposite bank. At four in tho afternoon of 
tho 14th of October a deputation from tho Court, tho highest 
compliment the Peshwa could pay, cuino to tho opposite side of tho 
river from tho Sangam and Lord Valentin, accompanied by Colonel 
Close and their suites, set off. At starting n salute was fired. Tho 
Peshwu’s minister for llritisii atlnirs and the under minisior, 
attended by a large body of horso and some foot soldiers, led tho 
procession, and were joined by an escort of British infantry. In 
the place before tho palace were drawn out the Peshwn’s cavalry 
and infantry guard and his elephants, by no means n splendid bodj'. 
Kettledrums were beating, the servants were all at their posts, and 
tho crowd was considorablc. Lord Valontio wuifed a few seconds at 
the door till Sadnshiv MAnkeshvar the minister hod como ncor. 
lie then left his slijipors, and with Colonel Clo.so supporting his left 
arm, stopped on tho white cloth with which the floor was covered. 
Ho embraced tho minister and presented the officers of his suite. 
Tho Peshwa entered tho room ttnd stopped on his cushion or gddi. 
Lord Vulcntia hastened towards him supported by tho Colonel on 
his left and the- minister on his right. His Iliglincss continued 
standing and slightly embraced Lord Valontio with his right hand. 
Lord Valentin wn.s next presented to tho Peshwn’s brother ivho 
was on the right and who also crabr.agod him. Lord Vnlontia then 
rotumed and presented to tho Peshwa the gentlemen of his suite 
who wero also embraced. They then snt domi. The mimster 
was next His Ilighness on tho left, but rather behmd. Lord 
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Tnlcnfin wns near to Itim. ITcxt to Lord Vnlentia Tvas Colonel 
Closo and then the other European gontlcmcn. They had no chiurs 
or cushions and vero not allowed to pul out Ihoir feet, as to show 
the solo was disrespectful, ITis IGglincss wore no slippers. The 
etiquette of tho Court was silence and when anything was said it was in 
a low whisper. Lord Valentin s^iokc to Colonel Close, who translated 
it to tho minister, the minister stretched himself out towards His 
Highness on his Icnccs with his hands closed and raised, and, in a 
low voice, reported what Lord Vnlentia had said. By the same 
conveyance the answer was returned. Lord Vnlentia first asked 
after His Highness’s health and was told that he was well, and that 
ho hoped Lord Vnlentia had arrived in good health. Lord Valentin 
then asked after the licnlth of tho Peshwa’s hrothcr. Tho message was 
carried neross tho room, in front of the cushion hy Anandrilv. Tho 
answer was coinplimcntary. Then through the minister His Highness 
expressed n utsIi that the part j' might retire into n more private 
placQ tlint conversation might bo freer. Lord Valentin immediately 
aroso and followed tho Peshwa into a very small room attended by 
Colonel Close, the minister of the state, the under minister, and tho 
minister of British nfiiiirs. His Highness seated himself on a small 
Turkey carpet in the comer of tho room. Ho placed Lord Vnlentia 
next him on his left and tho rest formed n part of a circlo in front 
of him. The Peshwa then began a very interesting conversation in 
which lio considerably' relaxed from his etiquetio, smiled, and 
frequently spoke immediately from himself to Loi-d .Volontia and 
Colonel Closo. "With all tho disadvantages of interpretation, Lord 
Vnlentia could porccivo that tho Peshwa ga\’c a very elegant turn 
to tho expressions ho used. Among many other compliments the 
Peshwa expressed a wish to give Lord Vjilentin a ffito nt his country 
house. To this Lord Valentin witli pleasure agreed. This fDte had 
been previously arranged and was to take place after Ibe Peshwa had 
honoured Lord Vnlentia with a visit. On political subjects tho 
Peshwa spoke fully and clearly and seemed much bettor informed 
than Lord Vnlentia lind reason to expect. After about an hour tho 
party returned to tho Dnrbilr, Lord Vulentia was so extremely tired 
with his position that it was with some difficulty ho could rise and for 
a few minutes was obliged to rest against tho wall. Ifo conversation 
passed, after tho Peshwa was seated on tho cnsliion. Betel leaves wore 
■ placed boforo him in a large gold plate ; on the top was a gold box 
containing nparcelof tbe'samo; attar, rosewater, and spices wore in 
tlie some lino. Anandrdv, tbo minister for British afihirs, gave 
rosewater, after, and spices to Colonel Closo ; to Lord Valentin he 
gave attar and rosewater. The party then rose, and His Highness 
with his own hand presented Lord Valentin with tho gold box filled • 
with tho betel leaves. Tho guests .then made their salutations and 
retired, tho miimters attenffing theip to the door. Tho Peshwa and his 
brother were in plain wMto ;muslin dresses without a* single jewel 
Tho minister had some handsome fiat diamonds in his turban, a neck-- 
lace of emeralds and krge pearls, and earrings of gold from which 
Inmg the finest pearls Lord Vnlentia had ever seen. They were 
perfectly round and dear and were as largo ns the pupil of tho eve 
i-no palace was a fairly handsome building and was very dean The 
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and ma supported by bandsomely carved 
Tt oodon pdlara. The state cushion was of white musL S 
embroider*^ in gold and coloured silk. With tho exception of a few 
ho carried silv^ sticks the Poshwa’a attendants stood round outside 
ot tiio pillars. Ilolkar had not done much harm to the palace but ho 
had earned away cverythmg movable, including a small armoury and 
iv1?™ ** -f thought Poona well placed and that 

n n lil'tlo rest, it would be a handsome capital. 

Un flic Ifith to i-ecoivo tho Peahwa, Colonel Close pitched a larM 
tent in Iront of his house and two tents joined to it without sides io 
lliat they formed one very large room. The state cushion was sent 
forward and placed in the centre as at the Peshwa’s own Darbdr. 
Wlien tho 1 eshwn came in sight Colonel Close mounted an elephant 
and advanced to meet him. Lord Yalcntia waited his approach at tho 
door of the tont. The Pcsbwa came close up, but did not dismount 
till the minister, tho under minister, and tho minister for British affiiirs 
liad paid thoir complimenta and had presented to Lord Valentia the 
dilforeiit nobles and honourablcs who attended him. They made 
their salutations and passed into the tent. His Highness then 
descended from his elephant along with his brpther, who rode behind 
him. Lord Valentia made his compUincnts and leaiong a space on 
his right hand for the Pcsliwa to wallc in moved into the tent. AU 
seated themselves ns at tho Darbdr. After a few compliments 
and Avhilo tho dancing cirls were singing and dancing, betel 
loaf and ailar wore placed on tho ground before His IIighneBB 
and ho ordered them to be given to the aardars and other 
attendants. Lord Valentia then asked His Highness to allow 
him io robe tho Peshwa and his brother. The Peshwa granted 
leave and the troys were brought forwai-d and laid before 
them. Lord Valentia rose and passing in front of the state 
cushion began ivith tho Peshwa’s brother. A jewelled crest and 
other ornaments were set in his headdress and a necklace of pearls 
irith n pendant of coloured jewels was fastened round his neck. The 
Pesbwa’s headdress and his neck were then adorned with jewels and 
in addition his wrists wore encircled vdth diamond bracelets. He had a 
telescope, and a sweetmeat box, oniamented with a beautifid picture 
of tho goddess Ganga. His brother had a sweetmeat box with Indra 
painted on it. Tho figures were appropriate to their character. EUs 
Highness was much attached to the ladies. His brother was grave 
and ceremonious. Lord V.alonfm then gave betel leaves and ««ar ; 
tho attar w’os poured into Lord Valentin’s hands, who gently rubbed 
it doum both tho shoulders of the Peshwa; this was doM at tho 
Peshwa’s request, and was tho highest compliment. His Highness 
was in such excellent humour, that, though it was a pubbo visit of 
ceremony, ho frequently smiled and addressed himself to Lord 
Valentia and to Colonel Close. Tho ministers did not receive 
attar as it was Lord Vnloiitia’s unsh that they should stay otter the 
rest wore gone. There was great jealousy between the ministers and 
tho Iilankaris so that to have made tho munsters 
company of tho Jldnlcnris woidd have been an msult to them digmfy. 
Lord Valentia mentioned to the ministers that n Wso and elepha 
were i the gale as presents to His Highness. These were always 
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given on state occasions but 'vrithout being habited as nns the praetioo 
in other courts. It Tvas nearly dark bctoro the Peshwa left. The 
ministers stayed a short time and received presents according to their 
rank, the jewels being tied bj'- Colonel Close's Native Assistant. 
They then received betel loaf and afiar from Lord Valentia’s hands and 
departed. The presents were prodded by the East India Company. 
His Highness’ wore worth about £1200 (Rs. 12,000), the others 
altogether nearly £800 (Rs. 8000). The iidc/i girls had sung some 
very interesting Mardthi or ns they coll them Dcccani songs, which. 
Lord Valentin’s party now made them repeat as a relaxation from 
the fatigue of a state visit. Lord Valentin afterwards Icnmt that on 
this day there was a great religious festival at which His Highness 
ought to have assisted and that he was fined several hundred 
rupees for his absence. This provided a handsome feast for the 
Brdlunons. At night Pnrvati’s temple wos covered with lights. On 
the 20 th a little of ter four. Lord Valcntia set off with the usual 
retinue to pay a visit to the Peshwa at his country house the Hirn 
Bdg. The road was for a considerable distance covered by his 
Highness’ followers, chiefly horsemen, so that it was rather difficult 
to get to the gates. Portunatcly Lord Valcntia had a party of 
sepoys from the lines who joined on the opposite bank of the river, 
and made way for him. The Hira Bfig was prettily placed on the 
bank of a largo lake perfectly irregular in its shape. In the centre 
of the lake was a small Mand with a temple. 'The opposite bank 
rose into a sugarloaf hill whose top was capped by the white 
buildings of Parvati’s temple. The garden house was insignificant 
and had never been finished. The garden was fine and was ornamented 
with several mango trees and a great number of cocoa palms. Tho 
cushion was placed in a veranda opening on a basin of water with 
fountains and covered by a trellis of vines. Lord Valcntia brought 
His Highness nows of the surrender of Chilndor fort to the united 
army of tho British and the Peshwa. His Highness was in great 
spirits and observed that his father always wished for the friendship 
of the English but that it had remained for him to reap the blessings 
of it. The Peshwa then osked Lord Talentio if he would procure 
fox him an Arab mare and Colonel close assured him that he would 
try his best. Tho ceremony ot Lord Videntin’s entrance was the 
same as on tho former occasion and he was seated in a similar 
Bituo,tion, The party soon had notice to move upstairs ; the Peshwa 
passing through a hack door, while tho guests mounted by n narrow 
staircase to a platform with two verandas one at each end. In. 
the farther veranda a wUte doth was spread with plantain leaves 
one for each of the English gentlemen present. On each leaf was a 
Brahman’s dinner, rice plain and sweet, pastry thin as paper and 
rolled up, pastry cakes, bread and peas pudding. Along one side 
was a row of sweets like paints on a pallet j , on tho other were seven 
different kinds of curried vegetables. On one side of the leaf were 
rice-milk, clarified butter, and some other liquids in small plantain 
leaf pans, which were nU excellent of thdr kind. The guests had 
taken t^ precaution to bring spoons knives and forks which thev 
used actively out of respect to their host who soon joined the party 
by sentmg himself on flie cushion a little on the outside of the 
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Veranda. Wien the guests had finished the Peshwa retired and 
the guests soon followed. After the guests had seated themselves 
below betel leaf was laid nt the Peshwn’s feet and served. Lord 
Valentia's servant had plaeed himself at the bottom of the line, 
and was eonsequently served first. They proceeded upwards till 
they reached Lord T alentia, whore they stopped. The presents were 
then brought in again beginning with Lord Valentia’s servant. 
They consisted of a pair of shawls, a piece of brocade, and a piece of 
cloth j the whole worth about £20 (E.s. 200). There was no visible 
difference bct\vecn these and others presented to Messrs. Young, Sail, 
Murray, and Smith. The gentlemen of the establishment were 
totally overlooked. Lord Valentia’s presents wore then brought 
forward which consisted of the same articles and a piece of muslin. 
There were also jewels in a tray : these were put on by the minister 
which had answered every purpose of a turban, the shirpech, jiggar, 
and tura looking better on a native dress. All the presents were better 
than had ever been given, on a former occasion, the shawls being new 
and good ones for this part of India. A horse and elephant were 
at tho door. The horse was a fine animal and in good condition, a 
most unusual circumstance at Poona. The attar was given to Lord 
Valentia and Colonel Close by the minister. The box of betel loaf 
was delivered by His Highness himself. After this was over a sword 
was given into the Peshwa’s hands and by him presented to Lord 
Valentia. It was handsomely mounted in green and gold and had a 
very fine blade. Tho sword was not part of the real gifts of the 
ceremony and' Lord Valentia therSore valued it the more, assured tho 
PeshAva that he would hand it doAvn to his son and his son’s son, and 
kept it by him instead of delivering it to his servants as he had done- 
the trays. The ndek girls were the same ns on the Peshwa’s visit to 
Lord Valentia. The Peshwa’s OAvn dancing girl was rather old but 
was said to have a fine voice. She was too busy in performing before 
the deities during that season of festivity the Dasara to attend Lord 
Valentia and his party. A few compliments passed at toldng leave 
and the PeshAva paid Lord Valentia tho imusual compliment of 
requesting to hear of his welfare. The minister attended the party as 
far as the end of the carpet and then took his leave. Lord Valentia’s 
party returned through the toAvn which was much larger than he had 
espeoted and the market much finer. There were several large 
houses, three storeys high ; the temples were insignificant ; the 
number of wretched objects was srnall.^ 

In 1805 Sir James Mackintosh the Hecorder or Chief Justice 
of Bombay went On a visit to Poona. He found tho chief stress 
of the city paved Avith stone and the city regarded as one of the 
best built native towns in India! . The Peshwa’s residence the 
Saturday Palace or Shanyar Vdda, (32) from its size well de^rved 
the name of 'a palaca® On the 10th of November 1808 Sir James 
’Mackintosh paid a second visit to Poona. He learnt from Colonel 
Close the Besident that Poona Had a population of about a 


• 1 Valentia’s Travels, H. 113-125. The wretched objects rofenred to by Lord 
Valentia Avore the poor famine-Btrickon people. ’ Maekintosb a Life, 1. 
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hundred thousand. Tlie police was entiuisted to a military Brahman 
of the family of Gokhlo irho had a large estabhshment and 'whose 
duty was either so easy or so well performed thot notwithstanding 
the frequent meeting of armed men instances of disorder were rare.^ 
In 1813 a brigade of British troops was stationed at Poona near 
Gdipir (68), -a spot originally chosen by General TFellesley to 
guard the city. In 18 1 6 the unknown author of Fifteen Tears in India 
described Poona as of modem build end not of any great extent nor 
imposing in appearance. The city lay in n garden-like plain with 
fine mountain scenoiy in the distance. Covering the city was a high 
mountain range '>vilh several romantic hill forts in sight and near 
the city walls was the round and steep Parvati hill. It was well 
watered by the Mula and Mntha which met near the city. The streets 
w’ore broader in general than in other native toums and showed vast 
wealth. The city had several temples but they were modem and 
not held in great veneration. In point of strength the city 
was not worth much consideration, but its wealth and its Brahman 
government gave it an importance among Marhtha states.® In 
a letter to Lady Keith (37th November 1816) Mr. Elphinstone 
gives a livelier picture of the sights of Poona, or rather of the 
part of Poonn emse to the Sangam. I am writing, he says, in 
a garden of trees some of which have no names in English, and 
others are among the rarest in your green houses. My room is 
filled ■with tho smoko of incense burnt before a Hindu god not 
ton yards from my house, where troops of women come, with 
music playing . before them, to hang garlands, to sacrifice sheep, 
and to cut off their own hair, which they have vowed to the 
divinity. In the same garden there is a very ancient ruined tomb 
of a Muhammadan female saint, which is a place of such sanctity 
that an oath taken in it is reckoned sacred, even among the faithless 
people. I have just heard loud Inmentations over a dead body and 
I now see a funeral pyre kindling on the banks of a rivor dose at 
hand, where I have before seen tho living consumed with the dead. 
The mourners are sitting in silence on the ground looking on till it 
be time to gather up the ashes of their friend. Two large elephants 
are wallowing in the water at no great distance, and on the road that 
crosses tho ri'ver are buffiiloes, camels, horsemen with long spears 
and loose drapei'y, and foot passengers male and female in dresses 
of all sorts ond colours. At this moment a procession is passing of 
Muhammadans dressed like Arabs, performing a frantic dance and 
flourisking their dra'wn swords in honour, of the sons of Alb of 
whose martyrdom this is ■the anniversary. Tho whole town is ring- 
ing with drumming trumpeting and shouting, occasioned by the. 
some festival, and to make the whole still more unlike England the 
country round is laid waste by a body of predatory horse, who have 
made on inroad from beyond the Narbada, and have driven the 
inhabitants (rf the neighbouring villages in on the capital.® On the 
13th ot June 1817 the treaty of Poona was drawn up by Mr. 


^ Life, I. 450. ® Fifteen Years in India, 450 -451. 

’ Oolourooko s Slpfainetono^ I. 313. 
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Elpliinstone and signed by Biljirav Pesliwn.^ On. the 14tU of October 
Mr. Elpbmstone and Bajirav met for tbe last time. Bajirdv spoke of 
the loss he suffered under the treaty of Poonn. Sir, Elphinstono 
told him that his only chance of regaining the goodwill of tho 
English was to lose no time in sending his troops north to aid the 
English in putting dorni the Pendhdris. Bajirdv assured him that 
his trooi^s would start ns soon as the Daaara was over. Basara Day 
fell on the 18th of October. It was tbe finest military spectacle in 
Poona since tho accession of BiljintT. Every day of the week after 
Basara (19th - 25th) became more interesting. By night and day 
parties of armed men kept flocking into Poona from all sides. Tho 
British troops wore cantoned to the north of the toTO in a position 
originally chosen by General 'Wollcsley for the protection of the city. 
Gardens and enclosures with high prickly-penr hedges ran in many 
places within musket-shot of the linos, affording not only every 
advantage for tJie attack of the Arabs and irregulars, but, in case of 
disaffection among the sepoys, evciy facilitj' to desert. Small parties 
of horse came out and encamped roimd the British cantonment, 
and in a few days more were augmented to largo bodies, while a 
strong bodj' of Gosdvi infantry took a position on one of the flanks. 
The Sangam being nt some distance from the cantonment tbe 
Vinchurkar’s horse with some infantry and guns encamped between 
the Residency and the village of Bhdmbnrda. Besides these prepa- 
rations all reports showed that an attack was immediate. Tho 
Peshwa was urged to strike before reinforcements could reach Mr. 
Elphinstono. On the night of tho 28th October tho guns wore j'okcd, 
tho horses saddled, and the infantry ready to surprise the British 
lines. Next day (29th October) Mr. Elphinstono complained to tho 
Peshwa of the crowding of tho jrarntha troo])s on tho British lines. 
At four in the afternoon of tho 30th of October tho European regi- 
ment, after great exertions, reached tho cantonment. IVith tho excep- 
tion of 250 men left to guard tho residency, Jlr. Elphinstono, on tho 
1st of jfTov., moved the troops to a good position at Kirkce four miles 
north of Poona. The British cantonment was plundered and events 
culminated on the 5lh of Novoinbcr 1817 in the battle of Kirkce 
when 2800 British troops signally defeated a Maratha host of 33,000.® 
Tho residonej' was sacked and burnt on this day, and all Mr, Elphin- 
stonc’s property, manuscripts, and oriental curiosities, valued nt 
upwards of £8000 (lls. 80,000), were either plundered or consumed. 
Poona city, left with only a small garrison, was surrendered on tho 
17th of November and the British ilag vraa hoisted on the palaco 
under a royal salute.® The greatest care was taken to protect tho 
town people and order and pence wore soon established.* But many of 
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. - Details of tho battle of Kirkco are givon abovo pp. 374 - 381. 

° Fifteen Years in India, 48C. , .... 

* Many outrageous acts on British ofneors and soldiers liad raised indignation to tho 
highest pitch and Mr. Elphinstono and General Smith found it very difficult, 
almost' iilipossibic, to save Poona from the sack for which the soldiery were eager. 
The British b.'inkcr successfully solicited protection for the bankers and morchoots. 
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- , r , - conspiracy in Poona in wjucb 

men of ilcapomto forttmes, some of them Brahmans, took a had 
aim object of the conspiracy was to mimlcr the Europeans at Poona 
and .S'lUara, to cm-pritc the chief forts, and totakchold of theperson 
of the Sntilrn I{.\jn. Mr. Elphinstono met the conspiracy with, promp- 
titude nml onlercd the ringlradera to bo blorni from guns remarking 
Mlml the pimisbiiiciit contained two valuable elements of capital 


■iimi tno pimismiiciii containca two vnlunblo elements of capital 
punishment, it waspainlcss to (he criminal and terrible to the hcholacr’.® 
Onptnin Jloberf .«on the first Collector of Poona writes ‘ the full of the 
Poshwa was u great Joss to Poona. Into the citj' had flowed large 
sums not onlv from Ihefribnfarystntcs but also from the surrounding 
districts. Thougli Ei{jir.-iv himself was fond of hoarding his money, 
nmong liis court iors and his military otRccrs there were many who 
received largo sums in bribes nnd freely sjxmt what they made. The 
stoppage of war over the whole of India closed to the bankers their 
favourite and most profitable investments and tbcrc were no other 
rlinnncls into which their wc.alth could ho turned IVith the end of 
the gaiety and richness of Bitiinlv’s court the demand for the rich 
silks nnd tissues of gold, which had vied with the produce of Paithnn, 
conswl, nnd the dealers and weavers wore impoverished The poorer 
of tlio mu'inddis suirorcil’ severely. Some moved to. smaller towns 
whore living n-as cheaper, others look to husbandry or retired to 
their homes in the konkan, others entered Gorernment service ; 
about twenty-five of them were employed in mtlmlntdars' otfices 
and at the ciril court. A considcrahlo number (about 600 in nil), 
of whom about 400 were Musalmdiis ond‘ 200 Manitbds, men rA 
indolent habits who refused all work but fighting went idly about 
Poona, nnd lirod in brothels and wore often indebted for u meal to 
the keepers of brothels/ others continued to hang about in the dty 
for years, hoping for military service, and thoir growing poverty 
was turned to distress by the high prices of grain which followed the 
years of scanty rainfall ending in 1820. In 1820 instead of its old 
bustle nnd gaiety Uie city presented the tameness of poverty ; tbo 
people led aimless idle Kves without cmplojoncnt nnd without iin 
object. Scarcely a horse piisscd olong thclisUcss streets which were 
empty except for starring tailors and hotter fed butter dealers.* 

In 1820 according to Hamilton, Poona had a population of 
150,000. It covered probably not mpro than two square miles, was 


and guards wore also posted ntthe pulilic offices and tlie PpsHira’a palace. Some' 
trilling oxccssca wore comniittcd iif tlio a^burbs, bat tho city snDfered no injury 
and tbo lou of propertv was in^gbtficant^ Considering all circumstances the for* 
bearaneo/>f tlio troops deserved hicji praise. Colobrookc^s BIpbinstonc, 1, 4| 

* Grant DuflTs Mnniihds, C55 ; Fif teeu Ycus in India, 490. ' 

* Blocker’s blsrdtba War, 315 • 16. * Colcbrooko’s Blphinstonc. IX. 74 • 75, 

4 loth Octblier 1821 ; East India Papers, IV. ass, 594. 

* Ist Pobruftiy lS2fi j BoiOs Gor. Ber, Ko(^ 117 gf IQ25,‘ 533 - 534. 
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indifferently ljuilt end ■wholly open and defenceless, moi’elike a large 
■village than a city.' In 1825 (27th Juno) Bishop Ileher dcscrihcs 
Poona as Ijing in the centre of nn extensive plain, about 2000 feet 
ahoye the sea, surrounded by singularly acai’pcd trap hdls from 1500 
to 2000 feet higher. The plain ^yns vciy bare of trees, and though 
there were some gardens close to the city, they ■ivcrc not sufficient to 
interrupt the nalccdness of the picture, any more than the few young 
trees and ornamental shrubs of the cantonment. The most pleasing 
feature was the small insulated hfll of Parvati. Tlio city ■was fur 
from handsome and of no great apparent size, though it was said to 
have a population of 100,000. It was without ■walls or fort, it was 
irregularly built and paved, with mean haziirs, it had deep ruinous 
streets interspersed ■\nth pipal trees and many small but no large or 
striking temples, and as fow traces as can well be conceived of having 
been so lately the residence of a powerful sovereign. Bishop Hcber 
found the chief palace large with a handsome quadrangle surrounded 
by cloisters of car^-ed wooden pillars. Externally it was mean, as 
were also the smaller residences which were whimsically known by 
the names of the week. The ground floor of tho chief palaco was used 
as a prison, and the upper storey ns n dispensary and an insane 
hospital.® 

In 1832 tho French traveller and botanist Jacquemont, a sharp 
but ill-tempered observer, described Poona ns a largo city very dirty 
and ill- built. Nothing boro ■witness to its former greatness. Of tho 
60,000 inhabitants only n fow wore Mnsnlmiins. There wore very 
many BrAhmans, and many temples but none remarkable. Tho 
Brahmans lived almost all as priests and beggars, very fow went into 
tho army. The population was much mixed with Eonkanis 
GujartitiB and Deccanis, and there wore Marwnri merchants and 
Bohords. There wore no Pdrsis in the city, but PArsis had a mono- 
poly of the market in the camp. Tho people were small and very 
black, their features had none of the classic regularity of Hindustan, 
but they were shrewd and sharp, tho expression hard but not un- 
pleasant The lowest classes wore a narrow girdle and n black 
or red turban. The better-off had a waislclolh or nn open shirt 
Each caste had a different form of ■headdress generally ungraceful, 
coming low in front .and behind and high over tho ear so as 
to show tho earrings. Almost all women wore silver toerings 
and had their arms covered with silver, copper, ivory, or 
lacquered bracelets. Tho pooplo lived On rice, wheat, and the flour 
of grains. ."Wood was extremely rare and dear and tho dung of 
cows as well as of horses •■was tho universal fuel. Tho streets were 
Very dirty, and in tho morning -were thronged ■with men and women. 
On Parvati, near the temple, were the ruins of the Peshwa’s palace, 
and groat mango groves stretc^d at the foot of Parvati towards 
the Muthn and surrounded tho city to the south. But tho trees wei-o 
wretched ond vegetation had no strength except on tho river side. 
Erom the hill top Poona looked a mixture of huts and trees such as 
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pipah, tors, and bdhkiiJs, mth a low cocoannts. There wero two 
wooden bridges^ one built by the JUardtlids and the other by the , 
English.* 

During the fifty years sinco 1832. Poona lias advanced more 
perhaps tlinn any of the lending towns of this presidency except 
Jloinbiyp'. No notices or details regarding the dty have been traced, 
but fitJ^.-yvlint is known of the former.condilion of the district if 
probably made no rapid progress before 1850. During the 1857 
mutinies there wore signs of disloyalty and sedition, but the strong 
body of European troops prevented any attempt at an outbreak. 
Sinco the opening of the railway in 1860 the trade and prosperity 
of Poonn has rapidly increased. The making of the railwoy, the 
American war, and the building of the harracks, nnd most of the 
leading puhlio buildings between 1 860 pnd 1870, added very greatly 
to the wealth of the city. This \ras fbHownd by n time of depression 
wbioli was at its height during the 1870=77 faim’no. Even during 
the famine many classes of townsnoodi^hored'in the profits which 
were made in the groat trade in grffii?- an 1870 the opening of the 
Khndalwdala water works rapidly restored those of the landholmg 
classes who had suffered from tho famine, and has turned into gardens 
large tracts round the city which wore formerlstjui^.'^te, In 1870 
(Stay 13) Poono was disturbctl' by tho burning of tho BudhTdr 
palace and tho attempt to bom tho Vishrdmhdg palace. Both fes 
were tho work of inoondiarios, and seem to have been prompted by a 
wish to cause loss afd. annoyance to .Government nnd to increase the 
feelings of unea8inosi.’'.7bioh the gang,, robberies carried on ^ the 
openly disloyal Ydsuder Balvant E Uad. cp'Jgod. S^oft,- 1 §^*nic 
progress o£ .the steady'. '•'* ®li6 of tho w est^ 

Doccan Railway; thoiigl^piity d^ve Ppona of some of its present 
branches of trade, will do much to enrich it nnd to increase its imp6^ 
tanco as tho chief trade centre in tho Bombay Deccan. The gro^h 
of Poona is shown in tlio increase in the number of its people. The 
total in 1851 was 73,219; By 1872 this hod risen to 90,436, and to 
99,421 in 1881.; 

Pur, a smaU lillago sixmiles’s'outh-west of Sfisvad, within 1881 a 
nopnlation of 531, hoe two temples of Kdlbhairav and Ndrdyan- 
oshvar with a yearly faiynt c,ich<„. The fair at Kdlbhairny’s ^templo 
is held on thofttll-nioonb^«(|A^Mftpmliry-]rcbnin^|>^{e'fMT at 
Ndrdynneshvar’s tomplo on the dnrOTflttoenth’ m-'tho same month. 

. Pur, a small villago of 182 people, pleasantly situated in a deep ‘ 
valley surrounded by hiUjCabout twelve miles west of Junnar;4tos,'v. 
at 'the source of th«^,jK'afcdj, a ruinedr Hemddpanti temple of 
Kufcdeshvar covofed byj^|iled^inof.* "■ 

In-goidg west; I#' dnunar to np the valley of the' 

Kukdi,, a^pleasont'ldlarnoon’s work i!r)i4ncavftior8ra'.diKiram^ cart - 
at the village of HflUj and to pass south, over the east shoSraw-of the ' 


•m** . 


T 

^ Voyage Dans l*Inde, 331. ' 

® 3lio antiquarian parts iq, 'J«i 9 by J)r. Bliagrdnltll Zhdraji. Hon. 

Mem. Koy. isi Soc« of Grea^ Britain 
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Stambhu bill, about three mUes Bouth-weet to 
Kukdeshvar temple, aud then, about four miles north-west aoioss the 
-west shoi^der of Shambhu hffl, over the low plateaus at the side of the 
valley to Gh%har. The country throughout is wild and picturesque, 
ino iiath lies across the woodcdbanks of file Kukdi over a risinff oround 
-fairly clothed mth young ain and other forest trees betweefi the two 

great scarps of Shambhu on the right and Chdvand on the lefb'into the 

ynlA valley of the Kuk^ with some rice fields, but chifefl^ upland 
slopes broken mth trees and thickly wooded in the deeper hollows 
I he path passes west with the mighty crags of Shambhu to the north, 
the lower wooded slcipes of the Shiroli or Kumhai hills to the south, 
and the steep lofty sides .of Mohendola and Shivdola to the west and 
north-west. Near the head of the valley, which has narrowed into a 
woody glciij closfi to th.G right or south huuh of the narrow rocky TTnkfli 
is the old temple of Kukdeshvar. Lt is hid in the 'deep shade of a 
rich grovci of mango and karawj- trees. The spire is gone but the-outer 
walls which had fallen or been 'overturned have been roughly put 
together, probably .by tho Mja^^ds, and are sheltered by a strong 
thatched roof. Along the bank' of the stream and in some walls to the 
east are many stones, some of- them finely carved, and further down 
the stream is a small cistern cut in the rock. The temple is in the old 
Hindu or.HomjldpS'Hl -ihany-oornered style, later than the Ambar- 
ndth temple near Kalydn in Thdna, varying from the eleventh to 
the early years of the thirteenth century. It stands on a modem 
plinth about fifty-two feet east and west by thirty feet north and 
south, and one foot four inches high. The^^eranda or passage 
betwfon the walls of the tcpmlo and,.tho^^^'^.(^tlie plinth is about 
sii'‘’'foot‘-';<vido. .tompK/^meds^SM'hbbfif'lprty feet long by 
eighteen broad.' The origmhroutlino' ihtfslirino and the hall or 
.mp,ndap is preserved, the four lowest the- wall rill round thb 
wiiole temple having escaped overthrow or decay. In the ebrine, 
especially in the south face to tie top of the present building, that is 
to about twelve feet from the ground, the- stones remain in their 
original position. In -the. north face of the hoU, above the line of four 
feet from tho ground, the stones hdve b,een replaced in great disorder, 
many of tho most richly carved stones, Ihose for example with a water 
poS of tho /Jijya-shape, properly belonging to the ruined spire. The 
shrine has three faces, to tho 4ho .eost, end .the south, each 


face hho\ifc#b'iil' 4 foet broad.'.' Bcfii^nUiese^Sces are two piain comers 
to the north''-east''bhd'the soutli-‘'ea8t and between the niAin comefs 
and the faces is a single minor corner. ' In' each of tho three main 
iacW is a niche, the north' niche containi^ a figure of the ^eleton 
‘ goddess Ohdmunda dancing pn.a^corp3e;.ajad .|ha east fare of Shiv 
Lnoing the Tdndav. Thc"fouth faw is^j^present Pen 1882) 
Sdden by a heap of wooden niffcers. In face of the ributh 

nSKL(v.heJtwccn..the the shr^-ls som^wntmg 

■oppareS#Kason'mai'is; coiskting of a 

tiofnts to some time loter ttan the inscription (a.d. 1060) in the 
Sarndth temple near Kalydnin^. fee pranemg figure in the 

ij 860-64 . j?' ■ ' * 
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the south of the door has a figure of Gonpati and the niche to the 
north of the door is empty. On the ground the left or north niche 
below has a fi^e covered with redlead of Hnr-Gauri that is Shiv 
with Pdrvati in his lap. In the north wall are some groups of 
goddesses and attendants, but the niche has been lost and its place 
token by a spire stone of a 2;h»ya>Bhaped water vessel which is 
marked with redlead. 

In ihe north-west comer of the plinth of the temple is a "mnll 
broken shrine and on either side ore two terrific skeleton Bhairavs with 
scalps and spear, and a little to the west a cobra stone or Ndgoba 
and a pillar carved in relief. To the right is a small broken shrine 
of Bhairav of plain but well dressed masonry. The left Bhnirav 
is in its right place, but the right figure has been moved. Inside 
the temple in the shrine lies a stone carved in the lotus pattern 
which the people worship. Facing the temple door ore some ruins 
probably of a monastery. To the south is a sun and moon stone with 
the ass curse but no writing. To the east are many spire stones. 

About six feet in front (S the west door is a broken bull with well 
carved bell necklace. The pilasters and jambs on each side of the 
west door ore in their original places and the door is in its original 
breadth (2' 9"], but the Imtel has been changed' and the proper 
height of the door cannot be fixed. The stone with a modem figure 
over the lintel is also out of its place. 

Inside 

by 13' . _ „ . , 

shrine 6' 9" sqrore. The roof of each of these three parts is" domed 
in the Hemddpanti or cross- corneri style. The roof of the hall and 
the passage is supported by four pillars and twelve pilasters. The 
four piUnrs uphold the hall dome. Of the twelve pilasters four 
uphold the dome over the passage to the shrine, four ore in the side 
walls of the hall, and four are in the comers of the hall. A fifth pillar 
has been set in the middle of the hall face of the shrine passage to hold 
up one of the cross slabs of the dome which is badly cracked. The 
hall dome is about 5' 7 " square, 10' 2" high to the top of the bracket 
capitals and 3' 8" more to the centre of the dome. The inner part 
of the dome is plain except the central stone which is carved in the 
hangmg lotus pattern. The four pillars which support the dome 
stand 5' 7' apart. In the side walls, between each face of mlasters, 
are two centrol niches (3' 1" by 6') with a figure of Har-Gauri that is 
Shiv with Parvati on his lap in the south niche, a four-handed Kdli 
in the north niche, and pilasters in the comers. Standing on the 
floor in the nortli-east corner ore three figures ofHar-Gnuri and 
one of yishnu. All the pillars and pilasters are richly carved and 
arc about 10' 2’ high to the top of the heavy bracket capitals ^ At 


bU<3 iXUltCl. IQ lAiOU UUb UA XIO 

side the temple is in good repair. It includes a hall 12' 5" long 
3' 4" broad, a passage to the shrine 6' long by 7' broad, and s 
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which forms the western face of the Anjavla hills. In fronl the hare 
scarp of a hill, apparently with no more marked name than PahM, 
runs into the vnlicj''j ana beyond, to the west, are the great rocky 
sides and,p.ointcd top of Jivdhan. About a mile and a half from 
Ghhtghar on the loft, close to the path, in' a square m asonry enclosure 
of low .roofless walla of earth and stone, are two k'np-like stones 
known as Ralamja. Outside of the square walls is a circle of rough 
stones, iij)Out sevonty-fivo paces round, marked with redlead. Some of 
the stones on the north face of the circle are larger and apparently 
older than the rest. The mrclo is interesting from its resemWnce to 
Yetdl’s guardian and other rude stone circles. The chief worshippers 
are said to be Rolls of the neighbouring Tillage of Pdngli. 

Furandhar, 18° 37' north latitude and 74° 2' east longitude, 
2566 feet above the Poona plain and 4472 feet aboye the sea, is a 
famous fortified hill which gives its name to a sub'division whose 
head-quarters are at Sdsvad, ^out six miles to the north-east of the 
hill fort. It is the loftiest peak in a range 'of hills about twent}' 
miles south-east of Pooim. From the south slopes of the Sinhgad- 
Bhulcshwar hills near theXdtraj pass, and about ten miles south of 
Poona, a spur strikes south-east and rises into a group, of five 
towering peaks, Purandhnr, Tajirgad, Beruka, Bondalgad, and 
Suryaparvnt. Purandhar lies about twenty miles south-east of 
Poona by the Bdpdev pass, and about twenty-five miles by the Den 
pass and Sdsvad. The Sdsvad route is alone fit for carriages. From 
the travellers’ bungalow at Sdsvad a very fair road broken in 
places by stream beds leads obout six miles south-west to the 
foot of Purandhar hill. From the Peshwa’s mansion at isEtsvad 
Purandhar appears less lofty than Yajirgad which stands slightly 
in advance and partly hides the loftier hill. From the Bdpdev 
approach, which olone shows their true features, thehogbneked 
Yajirgad and the saddlebacked Purandhar ore separate, except for 
one narrow ridge. ' ' Purdndhar is the larger, higher, and more 
important of the two hills. From the top of the Bdpdev pass a 
twelve-mile long road leads by the village of Ohdmbli to Purandhar, 
As they are neared, the basalt summit wall of both hills is seen to 
be crowned with a masonry ruin studded hero and there with 
bastions. Puraudhar, the larger and higber, is varied by two risings, 
on the bigber of which, the loftiest point in the range, is a llahddev 
temple. The hill on which'; th is to nple stands is part of the upper 
fort of Purandhar, while oh” its’^northem face, 300 feet helow the 
> temple and upwards of lOOO.feet above the plain, runs a level terrace 
on which stands the military cantonment, flanked on the oast by the 
‘ barracks and on the west by the hospital. The northern edge of 
the' terrace .is defended by ; n low wall with several semicircular 
bastions and a gate flanked ’by too towers. This is called the 
Mdcbi or terrace fort. Aftlie'foot of the hill is a wdU built fest^ 
house, from which the ascent leads by an - easy wide road with a 
gradient* of one in eight. Halfway up this road branches to the 
right and, left; the right branch leading to "(he hospital and the left 
to the store gate in the centre of the cantonment and to the barracks, 
From-the-middlo of the cantonment ,a ^‘winding road 830 yards long 
runs towards the. upper fort and ends in.ii. flight of rude stone steps 
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wliirJj vinil h('tivc«ii ii lonplmlcd wnll of iii.'i«oiiry nntl the hai.ilt 
I’lirt’tiii whii-h the fort (.tend". A i-hnrp turn leiulit HUihlciily to the 
J)olhi (I’ati* tliiiiki'd liy ^olid leihtion tower!*. 

li ft from tlie Delhi (Jaf«* the path poe«t along a narrow 
ridpo tlanhed on eaeli hide hy Inopholwl walls. It in in honit! 
idane*. only eii:ht feet wide, and, "with n i-heer fall on either hide of 
over don leel, lead*! to tin' Knnd Kada or Sltf Srriiprr h.nstion, the 
nnel eastern jioint of I’linindhtir, raniitiniiding a v|i>w of Vnjirgad and 
the Jlottle Hill, and the rich Hliiinn valley to llie''dNlant 

Maluidi'V rnime. Hen* i'*n Iningalow, the oldest on the fort Imilt liv 
(’olonel L"( •on. Xenr the hiirig.-ilow is a .sm.nll reservoir and postern 
pale railed Chor Hindi D.'irvitja or the Seerel (tale. Going hack to 
tlie Delhi finie the path le.vis tip to tin* (tanesh Darvilja pie-sing bv a 
Hiiall eliiiniher in the thii'ki «t part of the right hnnd Hanking, where 
Sh’ihiiji the father of Shiv.-iji was ennilind in hw .Milhinnd 

(It’i’Jti- III jti) the K venlh A<lil Sliiihi king. On the left is a rnitmiis 
li'gntv Ilf tt.ini sh whieli gisi s iis name to the pale. Through a tliinl 
plain gate with a liastioii im the right <idlis/ the llavlii Jiiinij or 
llanm-r Iheiion. the w.iy 1< .nK ton lininhptoiif linilding, onee a granary 
and ii'iw 11 siimiiier t(sidin«-e for the rliaidain. Xear the granary 
ri*' ' a jolid mies of iniennry the lite jif a ji.ihiee said to have hceii 
hnih hy jih’iji I'ar.indhare, the fotinder ol th'' gn.at l*iirandliiirc 
family of Jleshnslli lli.ihmiins who were elie*'ly alli'd with the 
I’l 'hn.i's familv. .\ iillh* farther on isn hung.dow ealhd theKiiglc'H 
Xi 'I and slightiy h--hi(.d it is a in<'*ipi'‘ : the path eontinnes Inwiinls 
the v,i*t mill, on the hit, two unall lorenil listint** looking like 
tenths and tf<st dining si'gi* to held oil ami eliiritiisl Imtli'f for 
the g irrtsoii, 'vhile on the light is a Iniilding ns'-'l as a homliproof 
Ilia;’ .trine niider the I III 111 t o{ ote* of the t'lo great risings \tliirli 
in.iik I’linindliar. Thi'* li'ing imIIi-iI either DoieV Se.it or the 
lli'ijn's V.id'i ill it is king’s pd.'iee !i~ Sli.'ihii ( ITO.S - 17 lit) till! 
gr.ind'en of .S'liit.'iji h 'g.iti to hnild a pilari' here. A little i'nrthor 
on the li’ti i'* a hi .iiitifiil r*'er\oir ejillul tin* Mhasoh.i Tiiki. It 
runs a Hitl.* ninler ili" roik and is fisl with eprings wiiieh funii'sh 
drinking -.Mit- r for the hull: of the people throughout tin* hot t-eason. 

little h-Miiid the risli rn are tno r<iek-eut ehanihers usid ns 
diingi o!|s, ho’.e run-, a r.i!igh path to tin- spar that joins the Ihijii’a 
Yiehi I mill' tie-* « iih it- t- mple-<iowii<sl iwak. This epnr ends at thu 
fiHit of a Itigiif of fine in.isonry fli p* aiT.itigisl in sr.|s of live avith a 
fine Mom* W.ill on eitlier lideiif them. The steps lead to a eipinllv 
i» :iaiifullv Imiil platform wliieli covens theiinineniv and froin wliieli 
rif - ;i t'Otiple ol Miihiidev liiiilf hy the fiist I’nr.indliaro. Going 
ii.ael: to the heginiiiiig of tin* n’ls-nt tlie way leads past niiiis of Xhiira' 
iioieis to the Kli.adihi Dani'ijn hiiill hy one of the JVsIiwi'is for the 
temple prie i. Slightlv in advnnre mid ending ii epur is a rninnus 
h-e*lion • all' ll ralleh Il'miij or Victory JJastioii. l-’rom this haslhm 
the •’•irtison are f.iid to have h.'iiMsl nlmiit 1700 when hurpiised hy 
ICoirs under one Iviin.ji Ndik* i'ollowing the narrow path tliiit runs 
aloiii’ the Inii'k of n t inir on the e\(n nie Miiilh-ne.st angle ol the fort, 
a h'lstioii eall. d tiie K eiikani Ihistion rises :!()0 feel .sheer. A ear this 
h'islion is a Immhproordmmheriihlelo hold twenty men, from which 
eiiininals foldisl in emsntry hlnnkets with their heada and feel 
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uncovered used to bo hurled in the kadelot or precipice-rolling form 
of death. Further to the north-west is a triple bastion rudely 
ehapcd like an elephant’s head and called the Hatti Sastion. Fast 
this bastion the way leads by two deep xodc-cut cisterns to the 
Shondi Burui under wliich when it .was built a married pair 
were buried auvo. According to two copped plates found in the’ Indm 
Commission oiheo the foundations of the Shend Buruj several 
times gave way and the king of Bedar dreamt that unless ' a* first- 
born son and his wife were sacrificed on the spot the foundations 
would never bo sure. On awaking the king sent for the grantee 
Esdji Ifaik Chive who brought one Ndthlfdik and his' wife David 
and the t^vo were buried ahvo on the dark eighth of Ashvin or 
September -October. At the same time fifty thousand gold bricks, 
each brick weighing about twenty-four rupeo weights or iolda, were 
put, 25,000 each, in two holes to tho right and left of the tower 
foundation each hole about thirty 'feet square and twelve feet deep. 
Tho work was then finished, the king caine to see the bastion, 
conferred the fort on Esdji Ndik and granted tu'O villages worth 
about £364 (910 hmis) to tho father of the buried boy.^ 

From the Shendi bastion tho way leads to a fine reservoir on” the 
right called Sfikhari Tahlv or the Sugor Reservoir. A little' beyond 
tlio reservoir is a stone wall and a few yards further is a gpW -stone 
house used os a granary and said to have been, built by hladnaTxdv the 
fourth Peshwn (1 761 -1772). A few yards further on comes thepomt 
from whicli tho round of tho fort was begun. The round 'extends 
over two miles and passes by three gateways and six chief bastions. 

From this point the way leads to the temple platform; the , highest 
point on the fort, which commands a varied grand and widespread 
view over crests of mountains, huge blocks of barren rocks and 
dense forest, clothed ravines, wide-sprea^ng plains and wmding 
rivers. To the north tho eye wanders;^ver plains gnd^.p mountain 
range till it is lost in -o, distant ridge of. pale bluet -hills' eighty nulcs 
bff. On the first range is the road loading to the Bdpdey pass and 
the temple hill of Njlrdyunpur, and where tho range dips to the 
right of this temple hill, tho Deva pass emerges,- with, to its right, tho 
square dismontled fort of Midhilrgad® built by tho Fanso family the 
hereditory commandonts of the Feshwa’s artillery. Still more to' 
the right is the Lesser Bor pass through which on the 24th of 
November 1817 General Smith- popsed to Fondharpur in pursuit of 
Bdjirdv whose immense army hai been routed at Kirkee a fortnight, 
before. , Half hidden by a.spur 'from the Deva pass, a little to the 
left of where it emerges, is seen the palace of the Jddhav family.® 


' The two grants have heen pnblishedhy Captain Mackintosh in Trans. Bom. Geos; 
Soc. 1.191 -258. They were found by Capt. Dods, Infim Commissioner Northern 
Division, in his office. One is priginal plate and the other is a copy of on original 
plate in the Madras Museum said to belong to the* Kolis of Purandhar. ' One of^em' 
18 dated th^ Arab y&ir 587 ot which seems^to stamp the plate os false as 

there 'were no Mnsalmin kings at Bedonn 1101, ^ ^ 

® Details of Malhdrgad are given above p. 258. ’I - 

* This palace is clearly seen from the road fiom'which it lies about two miles. It 
IB a large square loophole^ hnilding ^th sihall windows'radnairotr doors surrdnnded 
by a semi-aetached looph^od » 
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wiirro 11 mccis ii flimiii siroatn, ««*>, cinoowcrcu among ino oamuoo 
limiigo nml palm g^ov<>^, the town of Kiiavnd with its two temples 
nml largo square mansion of the I’lirandharcs, nil three built nl an 
eslinintcsl eost of £G0,ti00 (lls. C Uikhn). Near tlio mansion is 
IldjirAv's palace wlicro the Amirs of Sind were confined, now a 
trnvellerb' Imngnlow. Looking nearly cast, at the end of tho 
I’liraiKlliar range sliow the temjilcs of .Tciuri, and not far from tho 
temples clo'c to llie A'ira bridge, is Willie village the traditional 
birtliplnee of Vnlmiki tlie rejmtisl Koli author of the Rdmaynn. 
llehind are the llliitna and Xira volleys fringed by distant hills. 
Turning smith in the valley almost beneath Piirandhar the windings 
of the isira sparkle in the sun, and looking over Shirval and beyond 
the Maliddcv range, in llie distaiiee ri«e Vniralgad TAmlavgad 
nml IVmebgani. and over llie sipiaro hill fort of Holiira and tho 
Ilori i)nr.i arc seen Mount ^Malcolm and the Mahiibalcshvar temple 
mill llaireshvar. To llic wi'st, where range after range stretch ns 
far ns the eve can see, the \-iew jiTses over town and village, vnlley 
hill and dale, to (lie ln-ak of Gc‘erond Puluk Khiiid and still further 
to Sinhgnd standing bold against tlic sky. North of Sinhgad by 
the Jlcnje K'ltraj and llaixlev pa«ses the circle ends in the temple 

hill of N.ir.lyanpiir. i 

11 e< (ending to the terrace or Maehi. through the triple archway 
in front of the Delhi (Jate, the way leads hy a threc-pilhircil rock-ent 
cav.'-ehamher alino.t hencath the banner bastion. Dv the chamber 
a .st.s.,, winding path lea.ls ,lown about 2-000 fwt to the euntomnent. 
I'ollouing a road past tli’e catileen over the Dliairav khmd spur, 
where sto-sl a gale eallisl the Dliairov Darvujn with the nuns of a 
guard room, begins a four-mile walk tlml cneirrics the fort of 
^’uraiulhar. I'ollowing tin's path, wim-li is a broad well melnllcd 
road mmlo in LSOG, a little on its left slope are two sdunghter hou^^ 
and heliind them the gwvayard, well removwl from the camp 
bavin.' the eastern end of llic uppe-r fort between it ""'1 
S nment. Continuing this walk, and following its many windings 
w " mvenient view s'als; on the right rise 
'i ' ,1 ihe min.'r fort erowmsl with frowning walls and beetling 

te; ti ';Ki <i» r-, 

f ‘r’ 'a’-'Srw ss,.d 

sj.ntigs alrnost under ti c ^ prisoners were hurled, 

westerly or Konkam 1. . • , miisscs of basalt fallen from tho 

Jlerelie huge s runs u wide south-westerly »pur 
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from the c.Ttt and w ojJcn to the wc^t and coniinaiuls rich and distant 
vh'Wd d'. /(irns the ^rnlnihnleshviir r[iiij;e. Tlie road now turns to tho 
Mst and follows tin: windings of the liill passing two westerly sjnirs. 
A niiiicd goto culled the Koiikani Darv.-tjn Jeiids to the hospitiil spur. 
From this spur n wuU rhes til! it meets tlic rock on which the upper 
fort is built and ftirms the wc.«tem houndiiry of tjic lower fort. Ahovo 
tho wnll frowns tho Shendi Unstion and iKiicnth it are three caves, two 
of them large, one fifty and tlieother TOO feel deep. The deeper cjivc 
has three chambers. The hospital Bi)ur is locally known a»-,Tiayaii, 
j^Inlch or "IVcddiiig I'ncc and tho hospital on if stands about a mile 
nnd a ijimrlor from the rest-hou«c at the foot of the hill. From tho 
hospital the road passes through the eiintunmcnt which stands on a 
narrow terrace <m flic north face 300 feet below tiio upjier fort 
flankisl on the cast hy tlic barnit'ki nnd on the west by flic hospital. 
F' roll! the liospilal the jmlh procced.s with, on its right, a line masonry 
rcsen'oir called the 31ukdrsu>e Tnhtv ^nid to have, been ^Imilt by 
Slfldhavriiv the fourth I’eshwn ( 1 “Cl - 1772), nnd above it a large 
roomv bungalow. From tbe rcseiwoir the road passes hy one, or 
two liastions on the left with several gnns,?.sid to have been takenhy 
Shivnji from tlic I’oriugucse and continues jmst a largo quarry, to a 
point where tho road dividi's niarktsl hy a small stone fegipJcbuill hy 
II hhick.smith nliout 1705. Taking the upper xoad, on lliki.right- are 
fen largo patehcnif'Tt, ttddwn the left four sots of bachelors’ Ipinriers. 

Below lhe.so huihlings is the Bin! Gate, the only gate reraninjng of 
the lower fort imd enlled Bini ns the Binivnlii’s or Qiincrerinastor 
Gciierars house formorlv stood close by it, where now stands n largo 
modern bungalow. Tnkiitg the upper mth from the patchcrrics 
u small stono temple and well are found, thii temple builf by .Jislna 
]'’ndimvis over the spot wbere tbe ^^Jl^ophstfrom the neighbouring 
villages brought their oircrings';)s^^cbmle the birthdav of 
iliid?mvrdv Peshwa. Tho bungiiVoW ghj'.-* in.fronl of the temple is 
built on the site of, oml-willi miitli'mf the.m'atenak of, Aana 
Fadiiavis’ palace. Next comes « fair iSzed^ bungalow .enclosed intb 
a stone wall and facing west. Tfiis' Tmiigaloty_slnnds on the ebo of 
jltldbavrav I’cshwa’s palace, 0^4 bffwvjt/njre'. -two temples built by 
.Abdii I’umndbnre,' Tho^ro!Vd'(braihlV.siji thrAigh the market and 
■ lends up to the east cud of Uib'b'tfii&.onwhilh stands the canfonnicnt. 
Close below is a fine rescrioir rallcd'Pndjndvnti or lluzval Taliiv the 
mnsoiirv of wliicli is siiid to ImVcbcdiyliuilt by Shiviiji. On its north 
bank' an oitcn Bpacc coVcwl vritJpitffnrgo ,trc*s is^tho site of a small 
• honsc'whcrb died Loril Fiuffi'fcuoe, cbihimiiidpr-fn-cliicf of Bombay." 
.Tho site wiis .bought l»y his.rividoi>\Tpr'.q^incmorifll church. This, 
'the Blininiv-jtliind "B2}ur, 8Ccnf^{o*'hprin^ftom beneath the'searped 
bastion' of Ibo uppcr.forl 'WiitJ running n orth-c i'ist to end its swoop 
in. the rock on umieh Tnjirgud'ia built. On .tliis tlie higbest.and 
; driest spur .'are ri*}® bawncks, hiid.at tlwf exfremu wc.st^on tho 
W.cdding Fa*o spnry facing WL'sfjnua oyorlookrii’gn broad' and rich" 

VallojV is tlib.liospital: v _> '• 

Tho earliest kn'niraumcnriqn of Puynndliar is in the^rcign of tho 
first Bahmani ldng'-AWd-clin .na(saii.',Gaiigu (1347- 135^8) • who 
obtained possession' 'of almost. tho, whole of -Mahardshtra from tho 
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Purandhnr range to tlieKAvori and fortified Purandhar fort m 1360. Chapter XIV- 
About 138'l' the fortificatione ■were repaired and eeniicircular bastions 1111700 
vrcte added by tbo fifth Bahinani Idng Milhmud I. (1378-1397). 

Purandhar was among the Poona forta irhich fell to Ahmad, the 
founder of the Nizdm Shfdii dynasty after his success at Junnar in. 

14SG '(tnd continued in the hands of the Nizdm Sbdhis for more than a 
century,'' Under the carlj' rule of the BiWpur and Ahmadnagar 
kings Purandhar was among the forts u'liich \rero roson'cd by the 
Govcrnm'cht and never entrusted to jdgirddrs or estate holders." 

The fort of Purandhar seems to have passed to Mdloji the grand- 
father of Sliiviiji when Bahadur Nizdm Shdh of Ahma&agnr 
(1696-1599) granted him Poona and Supa,® It remained ■with 
Mltloji’s son Shiihiiji till in 1 027 it was taken by_ the Jloghals. ^ In 
1G37, ■when Shithilii ioined the service of the Bijapur kings, chiefiy 
through his help Purandhar was won from the Moghals. Soon after, 
the transfer of Purandhar to Bijdpur ■was confirmed in a treaty 
between Bijdpur and the ^loghals. Though it passed under Bijdpur 
tho. fort continued to bo commanded by a Hindu.' In 1647, about 
the lime' of D.iddji Kondadov’s death, fbo commandant of Purandhar 
died.' As the fatiiilics were friendly, Shivtiji was asked to sottlo some 
points in (Hsjiutcamongtbocominandanl’sthroosons. Ho wentto tho 
fort, persuaded the younger brothers at night to rnake their elder 
brother prisoner, and during tho disturbance, secffetly filled the fort 
with his Hitvlis and took it without bloodshed, keeping the brothers 
well disposed to him bv the grant of lands and villagOB.® In lbb& 

Bitia Jnvsing, who was sent by Aurangzob to tho south to wnduct 
the war against Shiviiji, promptly despatched a force under D^or 
Khrin to nftack Purandhar. The fort was resolutely defended by 
JHivli-s mid'H^flrilrls, Jlmfejiffer a long siege, they lost heart and 

sent wertl'td‘Shiv.tjrfljal_ unS ho 

would have left tho fort butfStavii;)! asked them to hold it until ho 

should scndthcm‘..wbi4 t'o ratira..; Shiv, iji,. who 
head no'ainst the' MaglmUr'camo; ns-^'-supphont to Jojs'hff and 
I)ilavar“Khdii and 'Iftiudwl'-to 'tlicm.thc keys 

1 f cinUnxils ’ After its caaturo Purandhar rcmainca in tne 
and of_Sinhg. 7 k " jOyO;' Soon after bis capture of 

Tiin.4]i jr.4hisre.* 'TnJ/OJ ‘ a Purandliat was 
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Shnntriji Ndr/lynn the Pant Snchivfo doL'vcr the fort, but ShankrSji 
did not obey. About 1710 OJinndrascn ilddlmv, who had taken 
son'ico with tho Hizdin, drove back the Mnrdthdsfrom tho Godavari 
to tho Dhima. To support tho local troops Shdhu scut DdUii 
Yishvandth the founder of tho family of tlio Poona Peshwds. Bfiloji 
jomed Ilaibalrdv and they two fell buck on Purandhar. A'battlc 
was fouffht which tho Mardtlids daim ns a victory but which seems 
to have been a defeat ns they afterwards retreated to the Sdlpa pass. 
In 1714 tho first PcshwoBdldU Vishvandth (1714- 1720)’'mccecdcd 
in procuring tho Toleaso of the Pant Sachiv, who was confined at 
Hingangaon about forty miles cast of Poona by Damdji Thordt a 
partisan of Kolhdpur. In return for this service the Pant Snehiv’s 
mother presented Bdldji with all the Pant Suchiv’s rights in 
Purandhar and gave him the fort ns a place of safety^ for his family 
whose head-quarters hud been at SdsvntL Th is transfer mis confirmed 
by Shdiiu. In 1750 Tiefienthalcr notices .the hillcforts of, Lohogod 
and Purandhar.* Tho fort continued .in tho possossion of the Peshwn 



January 1774, his pregnant widow Gangnbiii-was caryicd.for safety 
to Purandhar by iSdna Fadnartsand Haripant Phadkwij^-tholSfh 
of April the birth of a son to Gangdbfti at- Purandhar was' a death- 
blow to Rnghundlhrdv’s .h8i)c.s of becoming Peshwa.* A short time 
nftcrwanls loflers, iiitcrcejitcd by Horijgant near Burlii(npj&,^ shewed 
that a plot was fonnod by iMorobn, Baji^n, nnd BdbdjiFidik* to seize 
Sakhdrdm Bdpu, fldnii, .XSinn^ilbai, infant 'hlddhaVidv, all 

' " ^ VO 

t tho 
and 
naged 
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Upton on 1 

■ • ■ iJ.SO,000 
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aty\^th'.B.nglHm;ilfiffdTi:>^oilItl‘ Bo'^nnullcdir’that tho 
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provided no harm should come to him. and his property. On the 8th 
of June Haripant Phadke and Mahddji Sindia joined N&na nt 
Purandhar, and by a bribe of £90,000 (Es. 9 Idliha) gained Holknr to 
Ndna’s side. In 1790, alarmed nt the tJireatened attack of Sindia and 
his minister Bdloba 'on Poona, Ndna again fled to Purandhar forij 
In 1817 Purandhar vras one of the three forts which Mr. Elphiostone 
the English' Eesident at Poona summoned B&jirdv to deliver as a 
pledge t^at Trimbakji Benglia ' woidd' be surrendered. It was 
restored to Bdjirav nfter d few months.® . In the last Mardtha 
war, after the capture of Sinhgad, Major" Bldridge with four 
companies of the Bombay European Begiment and four companies 
of Bifles marched through the Purandhar pass to the north of the 
fortress. A detachment under Major Thatcher, consisting of three 
companies of the' Bombay -European Begiment, n^d five companies 
of Madras and'-'Bombay Native Infantry, marched on the 8th for 
the south end of the fort. ’ The head-quarters and the rest of the 
division sdntinued' the march during the 9th, 10th, and 11th, and 
arrived.by way of ,'Jejui’i in a position three miles north of the forts 
of Piirahdhar anS^‘Vajirgad. IVithin four miles of the camp 
village of Sasvad was a strong stone building^ the Peshwa’s fortified 

C ’ ice, in which a party of 200 men, Arabs Sidhis and Hindustanis, 
shut themselves with small guns and made a show of oppoation. 
The walls were so substantial that six-pounders did them no harm, 
Eighteenrpounders^were then brought, but, though these also seemed 

to mak^ind'Ha^iVion’dn the walla, they had sufficient effect on the 

mind-of-tho-gfeisoh tbl^tfce them to surrender at ffiscretiom The 
operations alcdnst th^'tn'^Iffere short. On Ae I4th of Mawh a 
mortar.batteryjjpef^ AHHc^iand on the 

a BrilMh -|4fritW .-jfs” th&' nlace command^ Puran^ar t^ 

were sent to 
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Across this tongue of land, about half a milo from the foot of tho 
central bill top, runs a sti'bng stone wall, seventeen feet high and 
eight thick with a parapet loophelcd for musketry and at intervals 
with bastions pierced for cannon. "Within tiffs line of wall a wide 
stretch of tilled woodland ohmircs for tho garrison a fultsupply ot 
grain, grass, and fuel. Prom this upland, at a safe distance from 
tho neighbouring heights, tho central hill top rises tlirce to four 
hundred feet high, a sheer black overhanging cliff oromicd by a 
battlomcntcd peak, and towards tho west strengthened byXsdoublo 
lino of encircling walls. On tho crest ' of tho neck that ioins the 
iw'o peaks, fronting a small tcmplo of Bhairar, stand three old stone 
lamp-pillars or dtpmdh nncr'lfyo small .quaintly-carved stone 
chargers ready saddled and bridlcdfor the g(^. The temple, which 
is little more than u'hut,lms thico'^airs of small black stone images 
of Bhairttv andliis wife JogcSiiVoriJ presented, aodeirjySj t& lhe temple 
servant, by Shiv.iji, Shiihu, iind Bajiniv Pcsliwa.*’^^^. 

From cither end of the neck rise the stcop!, fortified' sides of 
Shrivardhun and Monranjan. Shrivardhan, tho "eastern and higher 
fort, less sheer to the south than to the north, is in places strengthened 
by n triple line of wnll. ‘ ' On the south side, through tho mined 
gateway, is reached a chamber cut-in the rock.olicc used as a granary 
or storehouse, and dose by a large open rock-cut reservoir. On the 
north, in a narrow lodge of tho steep cliff, hollowc^d unto the, Ml 
and always sheltered from tho sun, is n cistorn^vvith nnunfaMng 
supply of pure water. The inner foidificntioil,' vrith^/i few mined 
dwellmgs, encloses tho central peak, tho, gadhi 'or stronghold.^ 
Manranjan tho outer hill, less com^pletely. .protected by nature, is 
very carefuRy fortified with two Jngh.-Btiwng lincq .tS, wall. Of 
these tho outer line, running along- the crest of the cliff, encloses 
some cisterns and reservoirs of cut-stone; thuiinncr, cnmcling the 
flat hill top, has witliin it the powder magazine, a long low tomb-like 
roofless building of very closely; fitting 'cut-stono, andrclotfe to it the 
ruins of the captain’s house nhd-A'oistem." Thb western wall 
commands the mind-pleasing or tnan-ranjan prpspect that gives tho 
fort its name. Below lies the .royol' terrace wooded and stream- 
furrowed to tho north, boro nud well tilled to the west, and to the 
south laid out in fields, witlr^a >^all,lake and a shady hamlet 
of Koli huts. ,K'prth,and gogtl^ beyond the plateau, stretches the 
'innin line of the Snhyd;lri hills-,-t]ii^ir "sides rising from deep evergreen 
forests in bore -black cbff8,,.'5,/?ho.'rougb thiiuy-wooded part-tilled 
"terrace that stre^es eastwaidf into tho Deccan plain and along the 
"crest of the Sany»to8,yhioh is brQkenhy wild rocky peaks and 
. headlands fromJHTOsnchaj^agi^^ty nulesd^o the norjih to Bh’qjjm 
eighteen miles to the BOTrtIi,‘' ^Wegtn|yardB stretch ontlying'^urs and 
ranges with -deep-water-worn valley® and steep well-wooded sides. 
■'For off to “ 1116 , right rise Hldhfili, Gqfaura, Tiragdr, and the Bdlsette 
„lullfi*; in froulV beyond the lohg flat backs of Mfitherdn andd^bid, 
(lie the barbourlBfh^todj)!^^^^ -gnd to lh0'’leRWeep6 

-* 1 I- ** ** ' *^" I ^ ^ - • *, 

^ The jMuBnlmjlns celH pr upper fort.- But unlike DiostJDeq^Q hill. 

, forts BAjinidu Uas nSyor held by Musalmtas and is'throughout purely Hindu with 
neither a mosque Jiot-^iagdn, one or other of Which is found in most Peccan forts 
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Ihc long range of hills that by Nngothlia and Siignrgad passes from 
the Snliyddris to the extreme west pf AlibAg.* 

The first notice of E^ljpidehi is in 1648 when it was taken by 
Shivilji.- . In 1713 the fort surrondorod to Angria,® and was ceded 
by him in* 1730 to the second Peshwa Bnjirdv (1721 - 1740).< In 
1776 the impostor Sadoba, a Kanpja BrShman who called bimuplf 
Sadnshivrdr Bhdu, took the groator part of the Eonkan and came to 
the Bor pass. Here he was opposed and his troops checked for a 
time ho headed them with spirit and carried the pass and 
Btijniauui sent him .offers -^of- submission. Pretended.' overtures of 
submission were made to him by.jthe Poona ministers by which he 
was for a short time amused, ittiill tu'o of the Peshwa’s officers 
suddenly fell on him in the neighbourhood of Rdimachi, when his 
M’holc force .fled to tlie Eonlcun,'.and Sadoba cscapisd to Bombay.® In. 
the Mor,4f,ha> w t tf? jaf.4818 the fort suffendcred without resistance.® 
B.a'jiti’j'jicn^ilcs west 61 J unnar, is a largo village on the left bank 
of tha-Kulcdi, with”in 1881 a population of 3037. In the village, 
surrounded by three or four largo flat stones and apparently at one 
end of a raised scat or pavement, about six inches from the ground, 
is a standing-stone or vhhi dhond. It is an undressed block of 
stone of which 5' A" are above ground roughly square with faces 
varjung in breadth from one foot to one foot and a quarter, the top as 
if half-sliccdsiway. One of the large stones, laid on small rough stones 
to tlioi^t of the* standing stone, measures'!' 7^" long by 1' 9" broad 
and a^'tWoli/ 'The length of tho raised pavement in front of the 
standing-stonu is'7' 10".nhd tllo brcndth 6' 10". There 'are no signs 
of tools'dnd no letters. ■■Jl'liet people saj* it has been there since tho 
beginnings 5f time or,vTf(i^il-guih It is not worshipijcd and they do 
not know who set if up.'- It aviIs men not the Pdndavs. ' Ab'<Jut tliirty 
yards'to the west is a -platfbnn with largo rough stones. A little 
further on' the., right; buried all but a few inches, is a Sati stone, 
and about 'tu'cnty yards furthSl- Wostin second standing stone roughly 
pointed witii o' 2" above grduiid and faces about two icet broad. 

About a hundred yards to the cast of the village are the remains of 
three Slusdlman buildings of dressed stone. The first on the 
right is a mined tomb of wliicli nothing but the plinth is loft. Tho 
next on tlio left is about twenty foci square and is' in. fair repair 
except that the dome is gonc.^ • Inside lift three tombs two of men 
and one of a woman. Tlierc'lViltv.-msfcription over the -north “door, 
A few paces to tho north-west iff a ^lill mopquo ub6ut eighteen feet 
by sixteen, with plain masonry -wallg'nnd a. brick, dpme: 'Ovbrth'q 
prayer niche is an inscription^ of’ t-sro •lines. . There were cprnor‘ 
minarets and a cornice but tlSpy'oro.rillfibd. iOn'.lhe^top of a mound,*}- 
hbout -ft "Ihundrcd paces -to lliq north .dff the village, to tho -vrest is 

.Ifc' . * ' V ‘ ‘ - 


* V ' \ ' i* *' '**v f ~ 'x * 

* FMSrJtdjiniteli'i M tlio’ crow flics, JlSlmll is nbwit forly-slAMcs .lud Gctanfa 
fort3*-fi«1»k\*Wiics ; Bomb.-i 3 * -tliirty -picht miles ^ TjinglSr, Kilriia^urg..-and Sssau 
NnvRbar Iiills f6hn one ranfed cxtcnuiiig 'from iorty-tTWVto fi{ty.yiro ^cs and 
S.1garnnd is tbirlydlvo miles... ' 

r Grant Dull’s Slar.-ltliilH. 03. • Grant 'llifirs,Mai'!ltlijls, 103. 

* Grant DulTs WnrAthiis, 2.31. '•'• . ' ' Grant Duff’s AJardtliAs, 397. , 

< « PendhAri and Mariltba WArI'aUotff,’238. '.In tbeso papcip tlic fort is mentioned 
as Kaij’, Machco. • ' ' 
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ii ruined roofleis temple of Mnliddor iritli low walls. In the cast face 
is n door with n carved t&i'bshqld stone appal cntly belonging to a 
twclftli or thirteenth century tcifeplc. In front of tho temple, about 
twenty feet t o tho cast, is n row oT old stones. On tho loft is a defaced 
stone with tho remains of an open hand uphold in sign of blessing, 
n proof that the stone is a Sati stone, Tho next is a much defaced 
cobra stone or Kdg llilj. Tho third is the upper part of a broken > 
Sati stone. In tho right corner, at the foot of the stone, is the ' 
flguro of a dead man and a horse in tho panel above. IieBr..ilho top 
ol tlio citono is an ojwn right hand. The fifth and sixth stones are 
two bttiilc stones too worn to ho read. About two paces to tho cast 
are two calved stones. On the stone to the right iatho lowest 
of three panels are the Sati nhd*h(sr lord both lymg down. In the 
panel above is the Avoinan going to the place of sacnfico .seated on a 
horse and liolding soiit^hing in her Upstrclchcd lianda..; In the top 
panel a man and woman worship w'h.at seems like a abovp and a 
bull below. - ■ 

Approached from tho cast the stone buildings * 0 ^ tlicL Husolmdn 
tomb andniQsquo arc notable, and behind ism hnc "view-bf tho gepat 
square ehouldcra of Chiirand blocking (ho mouth of the Kxtkdi nilloy. 
To tho left is the Kukdi valley, to the right aro the castellated tops 
of Shumhhu, and behind and ovor-toupincr it tho wild shonlder of 
Karlcumba,' 

Ra'l^angaon, nine miles sonlh-wcsl ,of Sirur, with‘'4ii '1881 a 
population ot 1392,' has a famous temple irf Gfadi/fln. Edmangaon iss 
said to be tlio scene of one of tlio eight incamnliohs of .Gahpati. > 
Tho temple is said to occupy tho site of- a Hemfldpanti temple ' 
of which four pillars remain, two of "them at tho cntp&uic to, tho ' 
enclosure. Tho present shrine is said to bovc..bccn built about 200 ; 
years ago by Oninldmanrdy ilalidrAj the soegnd of tho Cliinohvad^ 
Devs. Tho temple consists of a hall or maiida'p with rows of wooden, 
pillars and an outer and inner shrine. *. Tlic outer shrine or ante- ' 
chamber is surmounted by a small spire' and the inner shiino by a 
largo spire both rough looking. Tho^llnf go spire rises in four tiers ' 
tho lowest tier being the widest. Each of the three upper tiers ij- 
ornamented ivith u friore.'’ A small pot or kahsh flanlccd by four' 
minarets complolca tho spire. In front of the ball is a stone rat, 
tho carrier of Ganpati. To the north of tho temple is a corridor 
with lUtccn arches in front, each ardicd compartment rqpfc,d by . 
n low com'cal vault. The arcadejs the .gif t of tho Poitlf 'liMy. A' 
flight of stops leads to tho flat corridor roof which is a favourite 
place of resort during tho largo fair on 6ancsbcJi((turthi in August-'" 
Soptembor when about 1000 people assemble. On the extreme wc'^3 
bcyondjtho shrine and joined to it is.a tiny shrine of Mahi^ov. The' 
ttjmplo* enjoys a yearly Govomment cash grant of about £18ll 
► tils? 1610) and land asBOBMd at £3 10«. 6tl. (Rs. 3S J). . i 

In 17§1 EAnjongnon was plundered by t^o lloghnls.^ Jn 1827 
• Captain' plunosnoticoSi Bdnjangaon witb.jI40 houses, nine shops , 
several wellsi and mrest-houso.® ' i ‘ , 
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Roti, 0 small ullage seven miles norili-^cast of Supo, nilK in 1881 Chanter XIV. 
a population of 229, has a tcmplo of Tulafi-Dcvi hiiilt hy the hledhe PT^r 
family. Tho temjilo is quadrangnlnr and built of cut-stono, In 
honour of tho goddess tho Modlic family give a largo feast to Brfih- 
mans twice n year, one on tho full-moon of OhaUra or March-April 
and tho other on the bright eighth of Aslivin or Sept.-Oct. A yearly 
■fair is held at tho tcmplo on tho bright ninth of Miigit or Jan.-Feb. 

Sa'kar Pa'tlia'r, four and n half milcs'south of Londvla statiotf is 
a raispdiplatcau, 3000 foot above tho sea or about 600 feet higher than 
Aliithcnin (2‘l(i0). Tlio plateau is extensive® and fairly iroodcd ivith 
good building sites on the west close. to the edge of the Sahyddris, 
some of them commanding verj* finq .views. At the back and to the 
cast of the building sites is a nicely wooded ridge. The neighbourhood 

.....lire . 1 . 1.1 ..iflAc < 1 . 1.1 fliA AAimlSu 4n itifv.KAiit.li . nlnTifrtlin 
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game shoothigJ'/.llio water-supply is irom a iiuic juko on tuc piateau 
n-ith a Kventy-fivf f<!ot high dam and an area of three acres. AUowing 
for evaporation and 61 her losses flic lake is cnlcdatcd to hold about 
8,000,000 gallons or J2,O00 gallons a day for 250 days. In 1883, in 
sanctioning Siikar PittliAras a health-resort. Government observed 
that the creation of a new sanitarium in an accessible position like 
iSakiir PiUhiir, near tbc line of ruU and connected nntb it by n road 
passable for wheeled traffic, •irith a good •dimnitc, fair water-supply, 
tind linlj'-Bilmcry, p-oiildbo -a great advantage. to dwellers both in 
dlombny and in thoOiScain. tuiisca were granted on tho saine terms 
‘ns tlio Jliithoniu' and iMahiibulcshvar leases. Nonpplicnnl is tobo 
iilloltod more than one sit^ and each is to he bound to bmld n house 
Iwithin Ihrot-iycai-a or^o forfeit liis claim to tho site.® 

E Sa.'svaii."'oii-’{lie lofX'b.nik of tiio Karlia about ■aixfcon miles south- 
Lsl of Poona, is a municipal tomi, the hoad^iiariers of tho Pumndhor 
Vuli-division with in 1881 a population of o68-l. Snsvad stands on 
Hhc old Poonn-Saf.'lni road hy^tljo IJdbdcv and Diva passes. The 
fe^LTsho^^^^^^ people of whom G147 were H-dus and 
WOK JIu.salni.'tns : and tho census showed a decrease of 4C3 or 
k.C.81 of whom 545*1 n-cro llindua and 2-L9 Jfnsalnidns. A. weekly 
tScfis Wld on Monday when the cliicf articlAof te-ade is gram 

■frltU dlhg^ 
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palace which is now used as n CoUector’s bungalow and office The 
palace bears morks of English shbt. A large temple of Songameshvar 
mth steps leading to the river, stands on n small delta of land at the 
meeting of the Karha and one of its feeders. Round the chief temple 
are small shrines, tombs, and sati stones. Kear the temple is the 
fortified palace of the Purandhare Brdhman family, who were dosoly 
amed to the Pcshwds for nearly a century.^ In a revenue statement 
of about 1 790 Sdswer appears as tbe head of a subdivision in the Junnar 
aarMr with a revenue of £1765 (Rs. 17,650).= In 1818 tbe palace 
for ten days withstood the attack of General Pritzler’s division. 

About 1840 the Amirs of Sind were confined in Sdsvnd. Though 
prisoners they were allowed to shoot and the neighbourhood of 
Sdsvad was thoroughly cleared of wolves.® In 1837 Sdsvad had a 
nursery garden. 

Shambhudev Hill is a detached height in the Bhima valley 
within tho rillnge limits of Bibi about twelve miles' north-west of 
Rhcd. Tho hill is in this form of a truncated cone and'is crowned 
by a temple of Shambhu. The holiness of the hill has Idt its sides 
n picturesque contrast to the surrounding barren heights. The 
temple is built within a quadrangle and has minutely carved 
wooden brackets over tho pillars at the entrance to the 'hall or 
maiida^. On a ledge above tho ling are some wooden figures and 
tho inrade of the temple is painted by a Sondr with frescoes one of 
them a curious representation of a roilway 'train with a Raja driver.* 
Small fairs are hmd on the full-moon of Uhaitra or. JTaroh-April and 
on the Mondays of Shrdvan or July-August. 

SbiTXie, a small village eight miles south qf Khadkdla, within ' 
1881 a population of 861, has a weekly market on Tuesday. 

Sinde hamlet, close to BhdmboU in Khed, seven miles west of 
Ghdknn, has within its limits the hill of Bhdmchandra with some 
old Buddhist caves. The hill rises steep from the plain on the south 
and west and has the caves in the southern scarp. A difficult p-liinti 
leads to a cistern on the right which the villagers call Sita’s Bath. 

A little further, after rounding a jutting neck, comes the chief 
cave of the group dedicated to Bhdmchandra Mnhddev. The cave 
is small and faces south-west, and has a cistern to its left. The 
entrance, which is eight feet high by thirteen wide with a Hinnll 
arched doorway m the centre, is closed. The cave is nearly square 
(16' X 14') and seven feet high with a flat roof. Four pillars, two on 
either side, divide the cave into three parts. Each of the two 
compartments^ is adorned with a pilaster much like the pillars and 
each has a niche mth pillared jambs and canopy. In the middle 
are traces of a dagnooa or a round base. five feet in diameter within 
a square mark where it onc» stood. The umbrella is cut out of the 
roof. The pillars are massife and square but twice chamfered off 
halfway up so as to bo octagonal. The capitals have massive ' 

I Grant Duff’s MnrSthts, 186. ® Waring’s 'Margin**'®! 3*0. 

» Murraj’s Bombay Baudbook (Now Edition), 193!' • 

* Tho origin of ■flio Hdja-dnvra railwajr trauj fresco may bo tho fact that IT; 
Highness Holkar, tho former owner of the village, is fond of enpne-driving. Mr w w 

Wfiitoi- n a • . . - . D *». XI, ji, 
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projocUon on all four buIcb. In an inner shrine of the temple ore 
n ling and a figure of Buddha or a I'lrthanknr. The figure is carved 
on a detached stone and may once have ornamented the ddghoha. 
An elaborately Boulplurod doorway separates the inner from the 
outer cave. The doorway is two feet wide. by four feet high with 
carvings chiefly of human figures. ' Tlio cave has no horse-shoe arch 
or Buddhist rail ornaments. The soft rock of the hill has weathered 
away in places, and the screen or doorwo}’- dividing the two shrines 
has boon comentod b}' the •viUagers to keep it in its place. Further 
on is a cell or cavern, and at some little distance in the middle of a 
{lifficult escarpment is a cave, at the end of which' is a winding 
cavernous road, low and narrow, said to pass several miles into the 
hOl. Higher up are one or two inaccessible eaves, and beyond on 
the west is another amnll cave. The ministrant of Bhdmchandra 
Hahadov enjo 3 ’S land in Bhiimboli village.^ 

Sinllgad or ’Kondhnna fort, about twelve miles south-west of 
PoOna_, stands on, brtc of the highest pointsbf the Sinhgnd-Bhuleshvar 
range 4322 feet above sea level and about 2300 feet above the Poona 
plain. Not far to the cast of Sinhgad the ran^c divides the main 
range running east to Bhuloshvar and a branch joined to Sinhgad by 
a high narrow ridge running south-east to Purandhar. On the north 
and south Sinhgad is n huge rugged mountain with a very steep 
ascent of ncarlj' halt amilo. From the slopes rises a great wall of 
block rock more than forty feet high, crowned by the nearly ruined 

fortifications trf-Sinhgnd. • i t i i 

The fort is approached .irregularly by pnthwaj's and regularly by 
tw'o gales. Tlio pathways, ndiioh are almost impassable except to 
the hillmcn or HfivHs, arc bounded by^ high and steep ndges on 


bSOG-SG 


the cost and soutli. Tlio gates arc on ino norwi-cnsu uuu , 

the north-east or Poona gate is at the end of a winding ascent up 
the profile of a steep reeky spur ; the easier Kalynn or Konkan gate 
stands at the end of a loss ditfioult ascent guarded by three gateways 
all strongly foi-tificd and.cach commanding the other. The orinory 
mode of ascent to the fort is -by. sitting on a board hung by ropes to 
two bamboo poles and with a smaller board for “ ^0°^ , . , 

The f ortifiwitions, which consist of a strong stone wall flanked with 
towers enclose a nearly triangular space about two miles round. 
TliouHi Roncrollv triangular the summit is very irrogulor rising m 
mnnv'plaTOS witliin the walls into low rugged ommonocB. The north 

The plateau commands V” ^ ns Kondhifiin 

The earliest mention of the fort, which _ nrtlieLibn’sFort. 
until in 1C47 ShivAji changed (1325-1851) 

is in 1340 when the DclhicmperorHnhammadlmgh t , > 

_ ■ ■ " - ~ , ■« , * «4 • 

1 Tlio loto Mr. G. H. Johns. C. S. • - .^rost'-is. ibout 3000 foot and 
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iiKircliiMl npain«t it. KitwXilik.iKlvolj cliicftnin, oiipfiBcd Miilinmmnd 
wifli preot liravcry, Liit wiit forord to tnlip rcfiipc witliin the vulls of 
llip fori. As tlic only way to (lip liill lop \yas liy ti narrow rock-cut 
papiago, ^lulninnnnd. iiftppfrujllpss nltpinpls on ll'io works, lilockaded 
the fort. .i\t tin* end of piplit inonths, ns their stores failed them, 
the pnrrisun left the fort and Miihnimiiiid ii'tunicd (o DuulntahncL* 
In J •l.'^ti Kondhdnn upjH'nr.*. wnonp thePoona forts which fell to Jlnlik 
Ahmad, the founder of tlu* Ahinndiinpar dyiiasty (I-IOO-IGOS), on his 
capture of iSliinipr.® In 1(133 .lijihai the wothor of ShivSirwas taken 
prisoner hy (he ^Insaliiinn povernor of Trimhak, but relca'cd and 
roiiv(>yed to Ivondhiina.® As repent for the Ahmadnagarkinp Slndhaji 
held I'fondliaim ninniip other Poona forts,* 'Whou, in 1G37, Shahdji, 
jmrMied hy Ihellijilpur forces from Lohopnd to ICondliana and from 
Kondhitnn’lo tlu* Konhan. ngrred to enler ilijdpur servit'c, he pave up 
five Jhioini forts of which Kondhiina seems to Jinvp pa.sscd to Jlijjlpur 
and the other four to (he JlophjiK/* In JC J7Shivaji pained IConcihfinn 
hy n large hriho to its MuBulnmneonimnudanl nnd changed its name to 
Sinhgnd or the Lion’s Den.® In 1GC2 on the aiiproneli of a lloghal 
army under Shitiste Khan, Shiv.iji lied from Supa to Sinhpad, nnd 
from Sinhpail he made his (•elebrated surprise on Shaiste If hrin's 
residence in J*oona. He sent two Jlralimans in ndvaiieo to iimkc 
preparations. One cveninp in April a little before sunset Shivtlji 
set out from Siuhgad with a considerable body of foot soldiers. 
These he jio'.fed in small yMirlies alonp the road, and look with Iiiin 
to Poona only Yosiiji Kank, Titmiji ^Idlnsre, nnd twenty-live Mifrli'i. 
The lirjllmians had won over some of the Mnnithiis in Sliiiislo Rlidu’s 
employ. Tliey arranged limt two parlies of Jlarathas should enter 
the to\vn, ojtejis if « wedding party, the other as ii bringingprisoners, 
and ihul’iSlirvdji and his twenty-live Miivlis shonlil pass in with 
them. Shiviipi's party piis'^'d in safety, put on their armour, and at 
the dead of mght, by secret ways, reached the Ifhnn's bouse. The 
Louse wn.s well known (o^ Shivaji us it was the residence of bi.s 
father's manager Duddji Kondadev. They entered IlirongU the 
cook-house, killed the cook.s, nnd ns (hey were culting tlirouph a 
built-np window tho alarm was raised. Three of the Jliivlis 
entered Shnistc Klidn’s room, but two fell into a cistern of water, nnd 
llio third, though lie cut ofl' .Sluiislc Klnlu’s thuiuh, was killed by 
Ilia spear. Two slave girls dragged Shiiisto Khitu to a place. of 
safety. The Manithds killed many of his followers, cut to pieces some 
of tlio women, and chopped ofl' the head of an old man whom they 
took for Shtiistc Khitn. The kettlcdfuins beat an alarm, and the 
llariUlnts retired, lighting torches nnd burning bonfires ns tbcj' wont 
up Singlind bill in derision of tho JJ,oghnls.* Ifoxt morning a 
body of Moglial horse gaRopped towards' tlio fort. Afi-unexpoctod 


* MnCkintosIi inTranFactionanoinl)iiy Gco^pliical Society, I. ID2 

1.420. sjJriirgs’l’oriehta.lIJ.lBl.. . a Grant Duff's 

* SlulliAji licld Kondliilna and I’nraiidliar, tiring at tlio licad of tins government, as 

under tlio ,JIuIiamniadaii govcranients, tlicVo tiyp' forts wcio reserved by the Jjinc 
and never entrusted to jiiainfora. Grant Duff’s Slaratti.tB, 53 note 1 . •• “ 

‘ DlliotnndDouson, Vlf. 50-60} Grant Duff’s MorattiOs, S3. i 

' GrantDufl’s Mierdthis, 60. ' ' ■ 

Elliot nnd Dawson, VII. 270-S71 } Giant- Dnfl's Marlithils, SS. : • ‘ ' 
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lire of imiskolry threw them into confusion and they retired 
in disorder. A’ party of Shivitii’i) horsofcll on them and they 
look to night, the first time tlint Moghul oivulry wore chnsed by 
atlnrallias. A second ntti'inpt was made to invest Sinlignd, hut the 
siege was not pressed. Por some time after this Sinligad continued 
to be Shivilji's head-quarters. In ICG 1, hearing of liis father’s death, 
hslnvaji came to .Sinhgiid after the sack of Surat, and spent sonic days 
in iicrforming his faflier’s funeral rites. To Sinhgnd he rotm-ned in 
November JtJCt, after plundering the town of Ahmadnagar, defeat- 
ing the Jlijiipnr ti'oops witli great slaughter, ‘and sacking and 
burning A’engurla.* In Ajiril lOCo a fre.sh Moghal force invested 
Purandhar and blockaded Sinligad," where were .Shiviiji’s wife and 
his mother's relations. Finding tlieir rescue inipossiblc, as all the 
roads were liloekaded, Shivaji sued for forgiveness from the 
^loghal general llaja Jaysing. llsija .laysing acccplod his olTcr of 
subini'-'-ion, the siege was stopped, 7000 jier.sons men women and 
children cjaine outol Sinligad tort, and the Moghals took po.ssession.^’ 
In the treaty which followed Sliivilji gave to Ja.v.sing twenty of his 
thirty-two forts, among them Purandhar and Sinligad willi all their 
depciidcnl di-.tricts. Jn IGOG Jaysing placed strong garrisons in 
Sinligiid, I.ohogad. and Purandhar. ’hut in Dceemher of the same year, 
after liis escape from Dollii, Shiviiji rcgaincil all these forts. In 1CG7 
Shivdji obtained from AntangzeU the title of niljn and his father’s 
districts of Poona. Chiikan, and Supa. but Sinligad and Purandhar 
wore kept by the Moghals. Shiviiji resolved to take thorn, and his 
eaptnro of Siuhgad in 1070 forms one of the most daring exploits 

in iMariilha liistonv m 

As .Sinligad was commiinded by a celebrated fiddiec Jhb) J3/>n with 
II ehoiee llaipul garrison, it was ’di'enu'd iniinegiiiible. Seeurily had' 
made the g.irrison coniewliat negligent, anil Sliiviiji formed a plan 
for snrprisimr the fort. The enterprise was entrusted to Tilndji 
Jfaliisre who'oirercd to surprise .Sinligad if he ivas iillowed to tiiko 
his voiinger brother .Suryiiji and 1000 piekod ilavhs. Accordingly, 
in Fi'hruarv 1G70. a thousand Mdvlis under iiiiiaji and Siiryiln set out 
from Hiivgad in Ifoliiha.nnd. taking diHcrenl pal lis, met near Sinhg.a^ 
on the n’ight of the dark ninth ot M.Ujh V o 

two vartws. One party under his brother SuryUji he left a a hltlo 


ilisliime wnii orucru .. . , 

liis own eommand Jo.lgcl Ihenisr-lvc.;. MiidiK-overcd the foot of 
Siuh-md roelc. iVhcn it grew dark, choo.sing tho sheer soutl^- 
wesl gorge as the part least likely to ho guarded, ono ol tho 
M-ivlii’cIiinhcd the rock and made fast a rope ladder up nhich the 
jjst m- It one hv one. Fach, a« ho gained the top, Jiy cloW In 
- iVeiw (-m' heforo. .300 of them had reached the top, somo 


l-fir.inl IliltlV Mnr.ttliii". fiS.titJ-OO" • ' . yj. n7n.[>jg. 

»lir.iiit Hull’s Mni.Uli!ls. O;!; I.Hiot mill Dowiion, .MI- 
s ];ili'il -Hill ri.oinnii.-yil. OT. , ,,, ropo ims by “ t®?'; 
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voicos nnd of a running to arms slion-ed Tandji that' a rush forward 
was his only chance of surprise. The 3l4vlis plied their arrows in 
the direction of tho voices, till a blaze of blue lights and torches 
showed the Eajputs armed or arming and discovered their assailants. 
In the desperate fight .that followed Tdndji fell. The Mdvlis lost 
heart and W'cre beating' a retreat to the' ladder when. Surydji, 
Titndji’s brother, mot them with tho reserve.'- He rallied them, asked 
them if they would leave their leader’s body to be tossed into a pit 
by Mbars, told them the ropes were broken, and there wos no 
retreat j now was the time to prove themselves Shivdji’s Mavfis. 
They hirned with spirit and, shouting their war-ery, ‘Har Har, 
Maliadev,’ dashed on tho garrison, and, after a desperate fight in 
which 300 Mavlis and 500 Eaiputs were slain or disabled, gained 
tho fort. Besides those who were slain or wounded in the fort, 
many Bajputs who ventured over the crest of the rock were dashed 
to pieces.* A thatched house turned into a bonfire flashed the news 
to Shivdji in Bdygad Wt inBoldba about thirty miles west of Singhad. 
Oontrarj' to his custom, Sldvd]! gave each of the assailants a ^ver 
bracelet and honour^ their leaders with rich rew'ards. He grieved 
over Tdndji and said, playing on the name of the fort, Singhad, the 
lion’s fort, is taken but the lion is slain ; I have goined^a fort and 
lost Tdndji. Surydji was made commandant of Sinhgad,® and a high 
masonry w’nll was built across the top of the gorge which uie 
Mdvlis hod scaled. In 1685 Aurangzeb ordered posts or thanda 
to be placed in tho country botn'cen Junnnr and Sinhgod. In 
Pobruniy 1700 Edjdrdm, the second son of Shivdji, took shelter in 
Sinhgod and died a month later. Between 1701 and 1703 Aurangzeb 
besieged Sinhgad. After a three and a half months’ siege the fort 
was bought from the commandant and its name changed to 
iSokshinddbaksh or God’s Gift. In 1706, as soon as the Moghal 
troops marched from Poona to Bijdpur, Shankrdji Hdrdyan Snehiv, 
chief manager of the country round, retook Sinhgnd and other places. 
Tho loss of Sinhgad was a great grief to Anrangzeh and aggravated 
the illness of which in the next year he died. He sent Zulfikar 
Khdn to take Sinhgad. The garrison yielded from wont of supplies, 
hut as soon as Zulfikar retired, from tho same cause the hill was 
speedily retaken hy Shankrdji Hdrdynn.® In 1760 Tardbfii, the grand- 
mother and keeper of the prisoner chief of Sfitdra, on pretence . of 
paying her devotions at her husband Eajdrdm’s tomb in Sinhgad, 
endeavoured to persuade the Pant Sachiv to declare for her as head 
of the Maratha empire.* In 1750 Bdldji Peshwa arranged that the 
Pant Sachiv should give him Sinhgad in exchange for the forts of 
Tung and Tikona in the Bhor state.®.. On his defeat by Tashvantrdv 
at the battle of Poona on the 25th of October 1802, Bajirdv 
Peshwa fled to Sinhgad. FromSinhgnd, where he remained three days, 
Bdjirdv sent on engagement td Colonel, afterwards Sir Barry, Close’ 
the British Eesident, binding hmself to subsidise six battalions of 


1 The tombs of Ttoiji sad Vie Bin the Bajpat commandant lie 150 yards apart 
near the north-west comer of the fort. Ude Ban is revered as a saint or jn'r. 

* Grant Duff’s Mar4th«s, 108-109. » Grant Duff’s MardthSs, 180-181. 

* Grant Duff’s Mnrfthds, 270. . ® Grant Duff’s Wardthds, 272. 
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scpoyfi mid to cede .0250,000 (Rs. 25 Idkim) of yearly rovonuo for 
their sitpiioH. In Jfny 1817 when Mr. Elphiiistonc found Bdprdv 
levying troop.s ho warned him of his dimger and told him that unless 
TriinbakjiDenglia, the murderer of Gnn^dlinr Shiisiri, was given up 
or driven out of the Pesliwa’s territory, war m'lli the Jinglisli must 
follow. Some days jinsscd without any answer from Jlaiirilv and 
then Ifr. Elphinstonc formally deinandecl the surrender of Trimhakji 
within a month and the immediate doHvory of Sinhgad, Purandhar, 
and Ilaygad as a pledge that Trimhakji would he suiTondorcd. On Iho 
7th of Jlay ^fr. 1‘Hpliinstone threatened to surround Poona if Sinhgad 
and the otlier two forts were not given up in pledge of Trimhakji’s 
Mirrcndcr. and, at the last moment, at daybreak on the ntli of 
^[ny, when troops were already mosnng round the city, Biljiruv 
issued an order for the surrender of the forts. The forts’ i-cmaincd 
in British eliargo till August, when, ns the Pesliwa agreed to 
the treaty of J’oona (13th June 1817), they were restored to him.* 
After the battle of Kirkec (5tli Xoveinher), the Marittluis placed 
some guns under the protection of Kinhgad, hut, on the ISth of 
November, a detaehment sent by General Smith brought away fifteen 
of (hem witliout loss.= Singhad remained with the Manithas till the 
2nd of JInrch 1818 when it surrendered to General Pritzlcr. On Iho 
Idth of I'ehniary General Pritzler niarehcd from SdlAra and ennic by 
tho Nira bridge to Sinhgad. The march avus nceompHshed without 
any niolc.station though (lie line of march with tho train stores and 
provisions stretched four miles and tho latter part of the road lay 
among hills with numerous ravines. The siege of Sinhgad was 
begun on tho2dth of Pc'bruary. .Tlie head-quart er.s of tho force Avero 
estublishi'd near a stream idiout tAvo and a half mile.s south-east of 
the fort, probably near the villng<' of KnlyAn. As otie of the avenues 
from the Poona gate on (he east eonmumieated Avith the northern 
vallejv six companies of the second battalion of the 7th Bombay 
Native Infantry and a body of oAisilinry horse. inAcsted it on that 
side near Donje A-illagA’. On the <-if.«t of (he ridge, ojAposito that 
extremity, at the distance of 800 yards, n post and battery of ono 
eight-inch mortar, one fiA'c and ii half iiudi hoAvitr.cr, and (avo six- 
* juiunders AA-ere established. Tlie buttery opened on the 2 1 st. On (ho 
22tid four companies of tlie 2nd battalion of the 15th 3Indra.s NatiAc 
Infantry marched for I’oona otuI Avere nqdaccd by the remaining four 
companies of the 2nd battalion of tlie 7th Bombay Native Infantry. 
The mortar battery, Avhieh oiieued on the cAening of tlie 22nd and 
consi.sted of one ten and tlireo eight-iiieli mortars and three fi\o 
and a half inch hoAvitzer.s, avos placed under coA’cr of a hill south- 
east of tho fort. On the 21(li, Oaiitain DaA-ie.s AA-ith 1800 Nizilm’s 
reformed horse joined JlajOr Shouldhmn’s post in tho northern val- 
ley from Avhich (aa'o six-pounders AA'cre ortlered to Poona. Opposite 
the soutli-AA’cst atigle. about lOttO yanls off a battery of (avo lAvelvc- 
pounders and (avo six-iwundera aa'us eatablished and opened on tho 
25tli of I'Vbruary. I'o tho right o'f this lra(t»*ry, 700 and 1000 yards 
from the gate, Iaa’o breaehiag batferie.s, each of (AA’ocightccn-pounders, 


1 (iranl DnlTB MArittliAs, A.’iS, liSJ, (•'IG. 
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opened on the 28th ngahist that point. By the 1st of Llarch, nfter 
1417 shells and 2281 eight-pounder shots had hocn firedj the 
garrison of 1200 men, 700 of them Gosdr’is and "400 Arabs, hung oat 
n irhito flag. The garrison u’orc allowed to march out on the 2nd rf 
March with thoii- personal arms and private property. The garrison 
engaged to proceed to Elichpur in Berar accompanied by a gunrdfrom 
the British Govermnont, and to bind themselves by girag hostages 
not to enter into the service of any native stato.^ * Porty-hro guns, 
twenty-live wall pieces, and n quantity of ptm-dcr and shot were found 
in the fort. Prise property to n vastoraoiinl, consisting of pearls 
and diamonds said to have been removed tliero for safely by Poona 
morchnnts, was found in Siuhgad. Many of the soldiers carried 
about for several days hats full of pearls jewels and gold ornaments 
for sale without knowing their value being on.vious to exchange 
them for mono}’ or exchange hills on Bombay ere the prize agents 
should discuss the plunder.- Along with other treasure a golden 
imago of Gnnesh was fonnd hidden in a masonry i)illurin Sinhgad 
fort. It was said to ho worth j£o0,000 (Rs. 5 lahh) and a ransom of 
£15,000 (Rs. 1,. 50, 000) was offered for it.^ In 1818 Biibilji Pant 
Gobble, one of the murderers of the brothers Vaughan at Talegaon, 
was confined by Mr. Elphinstono in Sinhgad whore he died in, 1835.^ 
In 1862 the fort was dc.scribcd as ruinous with crumbling walls 
and gates in disrepair. The fort was able to hold about 1000 men 
and had ample water with supplies from the neighbouring vuiages 
of Donjo and Pctli Shivnpur.* 

Sirur or Ghodnadi,® on the right bant of the Ghod about forty 
miles north-cast of Poona, is a municipal town, the head-quarters or tne 
Sirur sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 6M5. bivur is m e 
extreme west of the sub-dirtsion and displaced Pdbal m 18 r on i 
transfer from the Ahmadnngnr district. Sirur has about 280 
lenders traders and shopkeepers, some of whom aronen.- i cy 
trade in cloth and grain. At the weekly market on Satm’day lorg 
numhers of cattle .uud horses aro sold. Besides the revenue an 
police ofHccs of the Sirur snb-dirision the toivn has a mumoipality, 
a travellers’ bungalow, and a post-office. Tlie municipality was 
established in ISGSandin 1882-83 had an income of £678 (Rs. 6/80) 
and an oxpondituro of £312 (Rs. 5120). As early ns the beginmng of 
the present century its healthy situation on the Ghod, midway on the 
main road between Poona and Ahmadnagar, marked out Sirur .as a 


1 Bliioker’s MiiAtha War, 239 -241 ; Pendliflri and Milritha TVar Papers, 240, 241. 

“ Fifteen Years in India, 490. 

•Bombay Courier, 21st ilareh 1818. Yiiis imago is probably referred to in 
Pandarang Hari (p. 45 note) wUere it is snid to iiavc nnd diamonds for oj'cs and been 
studded sath jetrols and £5000 (Rs. 50,000). So in July 1818, M’itli jenrds 

and otiior property of B.Jjir4y Fesbwji, a goiy image of Vishnu n’as found at Ndsik. 
Jt whs made in 1707 and weighed 370 ropdes weight. It jvas taken by Bdjiitlv with; 5 
him in all his wanderioM in J Bwepwanquin. It came to NJsik in the Manlthn war- ' 
where it was discoverod bj' the iJmish and ^nt fo Fooua,. Higgujhothnin’B Asiatie 
Journal SelectiODS, *304 -SOOe 

* Grant Pn^s JViaRlth.U, 0‘i4 note 2; Deccan SCcneiit 40. ’ 
“GovommeatXisteofC^niro’tfcsyfiCSJ.- . *, . 

, ^Ghodnadi is the local name. It js ^ed' Sirur as it liiBS vrithinthe limifes of 
Sirur village t^vo miles to the noith-weat ‘ • i ; * “ 
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sintnWo site for ii cnnloinnonl. The H<n1ion is nbout 1700 fool above 
Iho Boa, and ibe couniry roiiiul is billy niid nnciiltivafcd. IHIIb 
rise in ii buccosbIoii of ranges one above tbe other, strotcliing for a 
long dislanec along the north bank.of tbe Ghod. Along tbe south 
bank, ■where the station stands, the country is more regular with 
occasional bills and little fore.st land. Sirur was occupied in 18013. 
The station has a good supply of forage and is barely more than 
one mnreli (thirty-nine miles) from I’oona. Tlic garrison of Sirur 
consists of tbe Poona Auxiliary Iforse* living in neat rogiincnlal linos. 

About a third of a mile from tbe tomi, a mile from the cantonment, 
and a little to the north-west of the pantde ground, is the graveyard 
with several obelisks and monuments. The most notable monument 
is Colonel ■Wallace's tomb, a llutod colnmn.about fifteen feel high OJi 
a threo-step])cd masonry base.- On tlio ])cdcstid is a marble tablet 
with these words : 

Snered to tbe memory of Col William Wallace of Hia Majenty'n 
74th Bonbnent ofFoot andCamniaudoroftlio Porco mibHldlRodby 
HiHlIlRhtioRHtha FaHh\y.i. A man roRpocted and bclorcd for hi.i 
Gallant ry* Ferotod PablioZcal« Ardent Honourable Roctitiidc, and 
Koblc Candour. Ho died at Sirur on tho Hth of May 1600 n(;cd 
47 ycar.i 

This sei'ins to be the Colonel Wullnre of whom, ns Brigadier 
of tho trenches at tbe siege of Giivilgiid (7tli- l-3lli Becember 1803) 
in tbe Second JIariitba War, tbe lollowing storv is told. Some 
guns bad to be taken bv night to a high and dillicult position on 
the bill. The olHcer in clinrgo came to Colonel Wallace and reported 
that it was impo'-ible to take tlie guns. Colonel Wallace called for 
a light and drawing bis papers out of his pocket said: ‘Impossible, 
it c.'in't bo impossible, bore it is in the orders.'® It is interesting 
that a man of so admirable a spirit, and, ns his epitn])b seems 
to show, of so noble a life should still be ranembered by the aged 
at Sirur as iS'u/ Piirioh tlie llply jran, and that bis tomb, wliicli 
be wisely endowed, should still be worshipped. Colonel Walhieo is 
the guardian of Sirur, Thursday is his great day and Sjiiiday also 
is lueky. Vows odered to get rid of barrenness ami other spirit-sent 
nilmoii'ts never fail and newly married pairs are brought to Colonel 
Wallace, as they are brought to ^filrut i. Ibal bis guarfliau power may 
drive evil, that is evil spirits, from them. Excej)! Brahmans and 
Jlnrwiiris all Hindus of Sirur and the iioigbbmiring villages, chiefly 
Kamfitliis, Kunbis, Jlfilis. 51 bars, and Jliings, worsbiji at Wallace’s 
tomb. Pco]»le, whose wishes have been fullilled or who have boon 
freed from diseases, oll'er iiiccmse, lay flowers before the tomb, and 
distribute cocoamils, sweelmcals, or coar.sp sugar. Sometimes 
K.4mnthis mid other llchli-eater.s perform a wreinoiiY called hinduri, 
when a goal is killed outside of the graveyard mid tlio body brought 
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j, ,, , ‘ Tlio I’oonii Hoix* wns raiseJ in 18f7. llio nrliclo of tlic Ita.gein treaty of 
*'*1802 siliicli iililiKCil tlio I’rsliwn In maintain n ravalry rorro \rns aiiiiiillud and tliia 
corps iiiis milislitntcd. Kraut ),lufri<Mnr,ltliilK, nSO, Cir>, 
s Tlio detail, arc: A iiiasoiiry Isaso 14‘ 2’' Iiy I2‘ IV' uilli .thren. jitcps, the first 
IT (!" Iiy tt'G”, flic Bccnnd 10' hy 8", nml llio third fi' hy fij" innare. , 'I'lio coliiiiin In 
ir/t” liigli, i)' (!’’ lonnd tlio middle, and 14' round ilR, Ikisc. 3iic American Mission 
Catechist, Sirur. . • 

® Wchih’b Military Jtcniiniscrnccs, I. UC /Colchrookc's Klpliiiistonc, I. SG • 109. 
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m, offered at the tomb, and eaten by the ministrant. ' .The ministraat 
Dulaba, who is the son of the original pensioner, Colonel 'Wallace’s 
groom, gets the offerings. At harvest time the villagers bring him 
first fruits of grain os naivedya or food for the saintly spirit. The 
Colonel’s ghost still sometimes walks on’ no-moon and on fi^-moon 
nights.' About ten j'ears after Colonel ’Wallace died General Smith 
tried to stop the yearly endowment of 18s. (Es. 9) . Colonel 'irallaco’s 
ghost came and troubled him, and General Smith gave baek to 
Dulaba’s father the 18s. (Rs. 9) a year and set him in charge bi the 
whole graveyard. Between 1840 and 1850 the Rev, Jlr. Trench 
tried to stop the worship. It still goes on. At least one kandiiri 
or gont'offering took place in 1883 and.on the 24th of June 1884 
oocoauuts had lately been- offered at the tomk* 

SupQ, on the Ahmadnagar-Sdtdra road thirty-six miles south-east 
of Poona, is the head-qumtors of the Bhimthadi sub-division, within 
1872 a population of 4^79 and in 1881 of .4507. ■ Bdsides the sub- 
divisional revenue and police offices Supe has a postK)ffice, a Wednes- 
day market, a mosque and a Musalmdn tomh, and a temple. 

The mosque, which is an old Hemddpnnti temple of Jffahddev, 
is said to have been built by Aurangzeb (1658-1707), It is on a 

? linth three feet high, the pillars rising nine feet from the plinth, 
t has forty pillars sixteen of them embedded in the back and side 
waUs and twenty-four open. Some of them are carved oidy in one 
face and seem to have been pilasters in the Hemddpanti temple. 
Long beam-like stones are laid on the* pillar capitals and the squares 
thus formed are domed in the usual cut-comer.'Hetnhdpanti 
The JUusitlnfiln tomb, which fi outside of '-the town, belongs to Shah 
hlansur, an Arab who is said to have come to Supe about 1380 and 
to have buried himself alive. Beside the tomb is a mosque and 
lest-houBe which is locally believed to have been built by the 
emperor Akbnr (1666-1605). In a square enclosure raised on a 
plinth of squared stones opposite to the gate on the south is the 
tomb, on the west the mosque and another building said to he a 
place of assembly flanking the mosque on the east. The rest of the 
area is a paved court. The tomb and mosque are whitewashed and 
are daubed all ovor with tbo impression of an open hand smeared 
with reddish brown.® The mosque has four small inscriptionB in . 
Persian which may be translated : « , 

( 1 ) Xn tbo nnmo of the most Keroihil Qod, Mubazninad, Husain, 

Hoaoin, All; (3) Tbere is no Ood but One, and Unhommad is His 
Propbotj <S) Too foundation of the shrine of Mansur, Araf (the 
knower of Ctod) Md in the year H. UOS (A.D. iMS); (4) DCMs Is the 
shrine of Iifltif ohan. ^ 


* It is said thot the eaaew^ which he reduced some of the strongest forts in tlia 
Seccan caused <3olonel WaUaoe to bo regarded with moat nu-e by the people 
ns one with sapemataral powers. Whenever a public calaniity is about tooosnr 
thegbort of Wallace Sweb u som restless and wandering about the limits of 
camp. Unless ceremonies are pmomod at the tomb to appease his spirit and itrmt- 
impending danger, the most areaaful consequences are sure to follow, T,if « Boml^ 


( 1852 ), 282 . 


^/Details supplied .chiefly 'by Dulaba thtongh- the American Afission Chtechist, 

f The hand is lucky or sj)irit*Boaring ^th among Hindus and hTuBidmam mi 
Hindns have the eoti’e or widow saenfibo e hand on her tombstone, and in Guj^t 
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. A large fair is hold at the dargha about October.*- Supe has 
another tomb of a Br/ihiuan who was converted in Aurnngzob's 
time. The temple of Tukobddov was built by one Anndjirdv Mardthe. 

About 1604 the district of Supe ndth Poona and two forts wore 
granted as on estate to SfAIoji Bhonslo the grandfather of Shiv.4]i 
byiMurtaza Nizilm Shdh 11.(1599-1631) of Ahmadnagar.* MAloji*^B 
son Shdbdji appointed Bdji ilohitc, the brother of his second wiJFo, ns 
manager of Supe. During his father’s absence in the Knmdtnk 
Shivdji tried to induce Bdji Moliito to hand him over the revenues of 
Supe. Bdji, who liold 300 horse, sent ci\'il answers to Shivdji, but 
refused to pay the revenue without the knowledge and consent of 
Shdlidji. Shivdji baffled by peaceful means resorted to arms. Ho 
surrounded Supe at dead of night and took Bdji prisoner.® In a 
revenue statement of about 1790 Supa ap])cars ns the head of apargana 
in the Jnner saricdr with a revenue of £7582. (Es. 75,820).® 

TaTtVe Budrukll, a small -market villdgb on the Andra a feeder 
of the Indr.iynni, four miles north-east of Khndkdln, with in 1881 
a population of 694, has a temple of Vithoba in whoso honour a 
j'early fair orjaira attended by 1000 |jeopIc is held on the fifth of 
the bright half of Mngli or Jnnuai-y-Februnr}'. It has n diy weather 
jMondny market. 

Talegaoa Da'bha'de in Sldval about ten miles south-east of 
Khndknla and about twenty miles north-west of Poona is a municipal 
town with a railway station, and had in 1881 a population of 4900. 
Talegaon is a liaK alienated ■\-illage belonging to the Ddbhddo family. 
It has a large . pond u-ith temples and tombs, a dispensary, a girls’ 
school, and a largo oil industry. Tho-‘1872 census showed a popu- 
lation of 5040 of whom 4580 wore Ilindus, 450 Musalmdns, and live 
Christians. The 1881 census showed a dccroaso of 140 or 4900, of 
whom 4410 wore Ilindus, 485 Jlusalmdns, and five. Clu-istinns. The 
1883 railway returns showed 132,645 passengers and 13,060 tons of 
goods. The municipality was established in 1866 and had in 1882- 
83 an income of £240 (lls. 2450) and an expenditure of £139 
(Ks. 1390). The dispensary was opened in 1876 and in 1883 treated 
ten in-patients and 0009 out-patients at a cost of £60 (Es. 660). 

To the south of the town is a reservoir which has been improved 
and built round by successive generations ofDabhndcs, and some small 
temples of Jluhitdcv lino its northern bank. Tho water in this 
reservoir and also in existing wells is unfit to drink. Arrangements 
have therefore been made for building a reservoir to the west of the 
toum which will provide an ample supply of pure drinking walor.-* To 
the north of the town in a thick grove is an old temple of Vaneshvar 
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minted in red on tho ton-n gntes. MngnlmAns l>oth ShiAs nnd Sunnie.wonhip it 
hand or jMVja. Tlio Snniiis say. it represents tho Trophet htnhaminad nnd tho 
-^four Knliplms; the 81)1-18 eay it is tlio Fropliot Ali and his four gmndsons. At Muenl- 
niAii -weddings tho piirting giicsta nro snfutod tiynrcd hand being slapped on their 
-wliitcco.'vtcd shotildcrs. In Bombay (May 18841 n Blidtia's house during tho'hoiiso- 
wanning had tho whole frout^ p.-iintod with hands. _As in tho Jewish patriarchal 
blessing and the Christiiin laying pn'of (innds tho basis of tho holiness oi the hand 
aeoms to Iw t1)at it is tho outlet throiigli which tho spirit of blessing passes. 

> Grant Dii/Ts Mnntthlis, 41. ■ ‘ ’ Grout DrOIb Mnr.4thiis, CO-61. 

’ Wnring’a MnrAthJls, 210. , , ' . . ^Nr. J. O. Moore, 0. S. 
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or the Forest God. In front is the bull under a canopy and behind 
the bull 18 a square cistern with flights of steps leading to the water. 
The temple has a battlemented cornice with three small minarets 
over the entrance. The dome or sMkhar over the shrine resembles 
the dome of Siddheshvar temple in Rhed and has similar snake 
ornaments. On cither side of the temple in enclosed ^aces are the 
tombs or chhairis of .the DAbhilde family, raised platforms, each 
supporting a tiny shrine, built over the spots where the Dabhddes 
wpre burnt. 

The DabbMe family rose to importance in the reign of the first 
PeshwaBdlajiVishvandth (1714-1720). Its founder was Rhanderdv 
Dabbdde who was appointed commander-in-chief or sendpati in 1716.* 
In 1721 Rhanderdv died and was succeeded in his command by 
his son Trimbakrav DabLdde.^ Trimhakrdv was an instrument in 
the hands of Rizdm-ul-Miilk who was always ready to thwart the 
aims of Bdjirdv I. (1721 - 1740).^ Bd.jirav suspected this and when he 
heard of Dahhdde’s preparations against the Deccan in 1 761, aided by 
the Nizdm, he marched to Gujardt with a small force, met and killed 
Dabhddo and completely routed his force. The -victory led to a 
bitter feud between Bdj^v and the Ddbhdde family. For several 
days every year the Daohddes used to feed a thousand Brahmans at 
Taiegaon. After the defeat Bdjirdv continued the practice at Poona 
and distributed sums of monej to learned men. This was 
. origin of the Dokshina grant which has been continued by the British 
Governinent under the form of college fellowships and encouragement 
of. vernacular literature.® In 1779 TaJegaon was the furthest point 
reached by the EngHsh army which came to restore Raglmuathrav 
as Peshwa and made the capitulation of Vadgaon about three miles 
to -the west. Dn the 9th of January 1779, after a short advance, the 
llardtha army retired under orders from Nana Fadna-vis, and set fire 
to the -village of Taiegaon. The English feared that Poona and 
Ohinchvnd would be burnt in the same way, and instead of advancing 
to Poona which was only eighteen miles off, in spite of Baghundthriv’s 
advice, they determined to return to Bombay. On the 11th of J anuary 
the army of 2600 British troops threw their heavy guns into the 
large Taiegaon pond, and burning their stores left Taiegaon at dead 
of night.* In 1817, five days after the battle of Eirkee, two brothers 
of the name of Vaughan, one of them a Major in the 15th M'adras 
Native Infantry and liis brother in the Marine service, while on their 
way from Bombay to Poona, were seized at Taiegaon and, in spite of 
-their remonstrances and the ofier of a ransom, were hanged to a 
tree by -the roadside on the 10th of November. Their graves side 
by side are about twenty yards off. the road.* About this timp 
Taiegaon is described as a town -with a remarkably -£ne pbnd and' a 
mango grove. In 1827 Captain Clunes notice^ Taiegaon with 1500 
houses, the chief town of the Dh’abarry’s (Ddhhddes)." ' 

^ Grant MartltWs, 196-197. •. . ^ Grant JDufTs Mari(thil«y 209. 

* Grant 'PuflTs^Iarslthds, 22'l-25!5- Sco-bJbovp pp. 48, 60-62.S , • 

* Grant Puff's ^anithda, 4M-416; , . , ^ . » * 

® FitzClarence's trouraoj, 914. It is snfd that tho brotliers trer© first captiiteff at 

Kdrle, clKucgod almost naked to Taiegaon, andx)ne brotlier was made 'to iinno fhe 
other. Fifteen Years in India, 481 ; Groat Duff’s Hordthds, 064, 

* Xtlnetaryi 10.^ ’ * ' 
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Talegaon Dliamdhere‘ on tlio Vcl river about twenty nliles 
south-west of Sirur is a tuuuicipal and market town, with in 1881 a 
population of .3620. The weekly market is held on Monday. Besides 
the municipality the town bus a sub-judge’s court, a post-office, and 
a dispensary. The mnnicipfility was established in ISoo and in 
1882-83 had an income of £70 (Rs. 700) and an expenditure of 
£49 (Rs. 490). 'J’he dispensary dates from 1S76. In 1883 it 
treated four in-patients and 4724 out-paticuts at a cost of £57 
(Rs.570). 


The town has several temples the chief of which are five of Ganpati, 
Ndth, Siddheshvar, Taklcslivar, and Uttareshvar. Gnnpati’s ti'mplo 
was built by a member of tho Dhamdhero family. 'J'ho temple 
porch is entered on tho cast and south through largo arched open- 
ings and has a vaulted roof. Tlio spire is profusely adorned with 
quaint little figures in niches. Nath’s shrine, dedicated to an ascetic 
of that name, is built on tho river bank. Ndth is said to have lived in 
Shivdji’s time and to haro been a fiicnd of a Mu.salmdn saint Itndk 
Bawa whoso tomb is in tho Musalmdn graveyard to tho north- 
east of tho town.® A fair, attended by about 3000 people, is hold on 
lilahdshivrd^ra in Fobruary-March. The shrine enjoys rent-free land 
assessed at £t 18s. (Rs. 49). Siddheshvnr’s is a large shrine built 
on raised ground and enclosed by lofty battlemented walls. High 
flights of stops lead on tho east and west into the temple 
enclosure. Tho temple is said to have been built by a village 
accountant of Talegaon who rose to bo Sindia’s minister. Tafclesh- 
vnr’s temple is an old bnilding to the west of Gnnpati’s shrine. 
The temple is entered through a enrions old rest-house which opens 
into tho market place. Uttarcshvnr’s tcraplo was built by a member 
of a family called tho Mahdjans about 200 years ago. To tho 
north of tho temple is a fine well and an old lamp-pillar outsido tho 
enclosure. Besides these five shrines, outside tho town about half a 
mile to tho north-west, is a temple of Bhairnv, a quaint old structure 
enclosed by walls. Its hall or maniinp is divided into three small 
aisles by two rows of low stone pillars supporting brick arches. In 
1751 Talegaon Dhamdhero was totally destroyed by the Moghals.® 
Theur, a small village of 1034 people in Haveli about thirteen 
miles west of Poona, has a temple of Ganpati, tho chief part of which 
was built by Chintdman, tho second dov or man-Ganpati of Ohiuchvad, 
at a cost of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). About n hundred years after, nine 
verandas or galleries were added to tho main building at a cost of 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000) by Mildlinvrdv the fourth Peshwa (1761-1772). 
Tho temple is built of cut-stono and consists of a largo audience 
'hall or )mtidap with verandas on either side. Tho external wooden 
posts • wore put in by Haripant Phadko a iMardtha general. 
Thr^ more verandas wore added f d the south of tho temple at a 
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‘‘ According to a local story ydth and Iin:(k spent their spare lime in playing cards. 

^ Grant Buff's MarAtliits, 270. 
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cost of £300 (Es. 3000) bj ono Baob/ljipant. In the temple 
onclosure is a small shrlno of Vishnu and a rest-house built by 
Gandopnnt a Maratha havilddr. Not far from the temple and in the 
same enclosure is a sacred fig tree for which a plinth was built by 
Enmdbdi the wife of Mddhnvrdv Peshwa. The temple of Ganpati 
enjoys a yearly grant of £208 16s. (Rs. 2088) paid to tshri 
01iintd.man Ganpat Dev of ChinchTod who manages the temple. The 
temple enjoys two other minor Government grants of £185 6s. 
(Rs. 1853) for drnm-beating and of £1 12s. (Rs. 16) for lighting. 

Thour was a favourite resort of Mddhavrdv the fourth Peshwa 
who died hero on the morning of the IStli of November 1772 in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age.* 

Tula'pur in Havcli at the meeting of the Bhima and the Indrd.- 
ynni is a small village of Sol people about sisieen miles north-east 
of Poonn. Tho village was originally called Nagargaon, but is said 
to have been called Tulapnr or tho "Weighing Town to commemorate 
Shdhdji’s plan of weighing an elephant of the Bijdpnr general 
Mordrpant, by placing him in a boat, mai'king tho draught of water, 
removing the elephant, replacing his weight with stones and weigh- 
ing them.* In August 1689 Tnldpur was the site of Aurangzeb's 
camp where Samhhdji and his favourite Kalnsha were executed.* 

TJruli, a small village eighteen miles east of Poonn, with in 1881 
a population of 1587, has a station on the Peninsula railway which is 
at present the nearest station to tho famous temple of Jejuri twelve 
miles to tho south. The 1880 railway retnims showed 20,819 pas- 
sengers and 783 tons of goods. In 1817 Comets Hunter and 
Morrison two English officers on the Madras establishment, on their 
way from Haidarahad to Poona with a small escort, were caught at 
IJruli. On being waylaid the two officers, whose escort consisted 
of ono liavalddr and twelve sepoys, took post in a rest-honse and 
made a breastwork of their baggage. They defended themselves 
with courage for several hours and did not surrender till their 
ammunition was spent and tho enemy had climbed to the top of the 
building and was firing on them through holes in the roof. It is 
worthy of mention, that, thongli boforo tbo attack the officers were 
offered a safe conduct to tlto &itish camp at Poona, they declined to 
avail themselves of an advantage in which their followers could not 
sbaro.* Prom tTruli the two officers were taken to Poona. In a 


^ Grant Mariith&s, 352. 

-Grant Duff’s Hnr4|th.1s, 159 note]. Compare Falkland’s Chow Chon% I. 307-308» 
where the satno story is given of Aur.*ingsob nud a fmryiDan. 

s Grant DnfTs Maidth^i 169- 160. Compare Part II. pp, 23S-239. 

^ Bombay Courier, 16th In » general order by the Coxnmander-in.Chief, 

dai^ Sunday, 11th January ISIS, the capturo of these two officers is thus alluded to : 
** This oGcnirencc, wliUc it evinces what may be done, oven with a handful of dis- 
olplined troops, over a numerous irregular enemy, shows also the injury the public 
servico may suffer at any cntical moment by a failure of ammunition. His Kxcel- 
lency embraces this opportunity to order that no guard shall in future be detached 
from its eo^s on any acrnce wyond the frontier ^vithout its full amount of spare 
ammunition, the want of which in tho instance above described has forced two 
brave young officers to surrender m a situation- wbeic perhaps they roieht hart. 
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letter dated 9tli Novoinljor 1817 tlioy stated that tliou^h rather 
roughly used at first they had been well treated since their arrival 
at Poona. Between Deoonibor and January they wore carried on cots 
from Poonn to Kdngori fort about eleven miles south-east of Mahild 
in Koldba. At first they wore oilorod nnehni broad but refused it. 
They were then offered rico and refused it also, when they woro 
allowed wheat bread and n fowl a day. Some timo after they woro 
observed coming down the hill on foot under a strong guard. "When 
they had reached tho bottomj they wore put into litters and carried to 
n fort about eight miles from Kdngori, probably on tho way to Vdsota 
fort forty miles south-east of Sdtara. At Vasota tho commandant 
fed them well, but so close was their confinement, that, till a shell 
burst over tho roof of their prison during tho British siege of tho 
fort in April 1818, they had no idea that the English wero near, nor 
till the commandant had decided to surrender, did they know tho 
name of tho fort in which they were confined. Before the British 
took possession, the two officers wero allowed to show themselves on 
the walls, and wore greeted by tho Europeans of tho mortar battery 
with three cheers.* 

Yadgaon, on tho right bank of tho Ghod thirteen miles north of 
Khod, is a largo village with in 1881 a population of IMO. Tho 
village has a modern temple of Rdrachandra enclosed by high walls. 
The roof of tho hall or mandap is elaborately painted with scenes 
from tho Rdradyan.-The spire is conical ending in a spike and round 
the base is a row of little domes. 


Yadgaon in Maval throe miles west of Talogaon D.ibbddo and 
three miles oast of KhadkAla, is a largo Tillago witharailn’ay station 
twenty-three miles north-west of Poona, a sub-judge’s court, a weekly 
market, and a population in 1881 of 1348. The 1880 railway 
returns showed GS41 passengers and no goods. The weekly market 
is held on Tuesday. The village has a tcmplo of Potohddov with a 
yearly fair attended by about 1000 on tho full-moon of Chaiira or 
Mareh-April. Tho toinplo enjoys a grant of rent-free land assessed 
at £1 Is. (Rs. 101). Near the temple is a smoll pond. Yadgaon is 
the scone of -the disgraceful convention of Yadgaon whore in 
1778-79 the commanders of tho English army, which had been sent 
to restore Raghuniithrdv to the Pcshwasliip, agreed to give up to tho 
MarAthits all tho British conquests since 1773 ns tho price of being 
allowed to retreat.® 


Ya'pllgaon, eight miles east of Khcd, with in 1881 a population 
of 1837, has a weekly market on Tuesday. 

. Ya'de, a largo market town on tho Bhima, twelve miles north- 
west of Khed, with in 1881 a population of 2758, is held in indm by tho 
Dikshit family, and is connected with Khod by n good local fund 
road. It had a municipality which at the request of tho townspeople 
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oxpreas his hope that Cornets Huntor and Morrison mny, nt no distant date, ba 
restored to liberty and the service, nn object which His KxcoHcncy .wUl not inil to 
ondcavonr by every means to accomplish.” Mndrat Oovamnienl Gavtie quoted in 
tho Bombay Courier of ICth May 1818. 

> Bombay Courier, 18th Aprif 1818 ; Grant Duff’s Mnnltblts, 077 - 078. 

’ Details are given nndcr History, Part II, SG3-SS0, 
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Tr'as abolished in 1872. The only object oE interest is a temple of 
ESni in memory of wbosa birth a yearly festival takes place on 
lUm's IT^inth or Rdmnavmi in OhuUra or March- April, The totrn 
bos a Saturday market. 

Vtl'lllS in Puraudbar about fifteen miles sonth-east of Silsrad is 
a largo markot town with in 188L a popnlntion of 3628. Vtiihe lias 
a post-nflico and a weekly markot held on Tuesday. According to 
a Itlnrutba legend Vdibo was the residence of Yalmiki the author 
of tbo RAmdyan. Ydlmiki is said to have been a Koli and bis 
popular dcsignalion in songs and folklore is Vdlhya Koli.’ 

The great Volia'rgaon or Ea'rle rock tompio lies within the 
limits of VobArgaon rillago, about two miles north of the village of 
Kdrlc thirty-live miles north-west of Poona and about 400 feet above 
tho plain or one-third of tlip way up the hill sides which form the 
north wall of tho Indrstyani vnlloy. From tho open ground in front 
of the temple tho 'flat rice-lands of tho Indrayaui valley stretch to the 
south and east sprinkled with trees and broken by deep wooded 
knolls. Across tho valley rises a broken row of steep picturesque hills, 
tbo gaps between tlicm filled by tbo peaks of more distant ranges. 
The rounded hill most to tbo oast is Kudava, the. pointed peak to the 
west of it Bndriisi, then a pair of forts tho fiat top of Yisdpur to 
tho east, and to tho west tho rounded bead of Lobogad with tho 
long spur .of tho Scorpion’s Sting. Then a gap in tho front range 
shows tho distant peak of Tung and further west stretches the flat 
plateau of S.iknrpdthdr with in tho distance the lofty rugged 
outline of tho Morgiri or Jdmbhulni hills- , . n 

Tho first building at tho mouth of the great rock temple is tho small 
Btono tomb or samddh of some modorn ascetic. Further on a stone 
archway with a music room* overhead leads on the right to Ekviras 
temnlQ a small homed building on a high plinth of ent-strae. An 
inscrintion on tho west wall states that it was built m February 
186G 7Malia-Shud 5, S. 1788).* According to tho local story an 
older temple stood for four generations on the same site, ine 
neoplo know that the worship of the goddess dotes from much 
pnrlier times. They do not know whether it is older than the 
PAndavs and tho great rook temple. At the top of the steps that 
lead to tlie plinth stands an iron nreh linng with a row of nine bells.- 
Most of the bells are of native make, but the largest, a very sweet- 
toned bell, is English and bears the date 1857. All of them have 
been presented to Bkvira by TLAna KoHs and Prabhus.* 

I iirAnt Duff's ilaritliCs, 1 1. 

» The muBicians ore Poonu barboro or Nbdvis who stato that Ekrira’s shrine was 
with a band of musicians by one of tho Pesbwas about fourgenctations ago. ' 
Th.™ eleven men two of them bandmasters orjarnddan among whom a monthly 
Of ^4 19*. S*’- 1®®- shared. They ploy four times a day, at midnight, 
allowance ot _ Tbo inetrumente are two big brass drums oalled nanbats 

and two email iron drums or jih, two brass trumpets, a bigger hama and 
2 emaUe7^?«“. «mi«%tassgongrtra^ a pair of cymbals made 

. end two wooden pipes or tanais. ' '' 

“^>*^e°iiSription*mna : Shri Ekriri Bhaviini’a bid temple built foi-religions sake hy 
Vdv.. PniiiVorHUar nnd Harippa Ohar^vir, Fajanddr of Bombay, in consultation with 
MrCwonMalia#! 

Shri 


< ThriM-go central boll Las b ronghlj^out weeription Bating ^at xt waa given to 
iri BhaWm Devi by BdodhanSr Jivim ^dam Koll Dhondn Koli T' ' ' 


oun onavsiu uj 

Cknitra ^nd Ashtemi S. 1700 (Apnl lc6B)j - 
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Insido of tbe doorway, tlio main ball of llio loinplo is paved with 
stono and has a domed roof from which han^ two rows of lamps 
and glass colonrod halls. On tho walls ore sotno modern coloured 
paintings of Devi. Opposite the entrance is the shrine door with an 
arched binckwood frame and pnimelling of thin open brass bars. 
Insido on a low foiirfooted brass table stand tho brass vo-ssels that nro 
used in tho temple service and a small brass pillar on which a lighted 
oil saucer burns night and day. Cut in tho rook behind tho worship 
vessels is tho imiigo of Skvira a human fnco so distorted by layers 
of rcdltad that tho cheek-bones stand out almost to tho level of tho 
nosc-bridgo and tho mouth scorns sunk like tho toothless jaws of 
an, old woman. Tho oyes, which arc of silver tho white covered 
with white enamel or mina and the pupils with black enamel, have 
a wild inward squint. Tho shoulders aro draped in a robe and 
bodice, of which tho goddess has five or six acts, some of them plain 
and others rich with gold thread and silk. She has also carriug.s, 
silver for every-day wear and gold for high days, a pearl nosering, 
two necklaces of gold sequins, and two masks ono of gold tho other 
of silver, which she wears during her great fi'stival. time in March 
and April (Ohuitm sliiid Ashtami and Piirnima), 

The temple funds are managed by a council or panck, and a 
ministrnnt or pujdri, A Karhnda Brcihman, with a yearly salary of 
£6 179. (Rs. 68i), waits on tho goddess for two hours every morning. 
According to tho local stoty* this endowment and tho appointment 
of miuislrant wore given to tho family of tho present bolder by 
Ndgoriim aBrdhmaii of Rahuri who repaired the tonqjlo four genera- 
tions ago. Before that the office of ininistrant was held by a family 
of Gnravs. At present tho service is divided between tlic Briihman 
and tho Guravs, tho BiAhman waiting on tho goddess and the Gnravs 
cleaning the tomplo and performing other minor offices. 'J’ho Gnravs 
aro supported by tho every-day offerings, tho Deshmukh having a 
right to all offerings mado during the great montli of Ghaitra or 
March-April. On tho two cliiof April days, tho day of no-moon und 
the day of full-moon, tlio temple is visited from 5000 to 6000 
w'orshippers. About four-lifths of them como from tho IConkan, 
iisliing Kulis, Prahlius, Brjllimans, and Sonitrs. Bkvira is tho itolis’ 
l{ul(ievi or family goddess and they como in partic.s, each family 
bringing in a palanquin its goddess, a silver mask of Bkvira. Thoso 
who have mado vows offer cooks and goats employing a Miisalmdn 
Mula to cut tho victims' throats outside of tho temple. Tho offerors 
cat tho ilesh of tho victim except that when tho victim is a goat, tho 
pdiil or tho deshmukh has a claim to tho head. Tlio oliief interest 
.. of this small temple is that, ns tho nnmo Bkvira is apparently tho 
Dravidinn Akka Aveydr or llio worshipful mother, it would scorn to 
ho older than tho great Buddhist temple, perhaps its local fame 
,was tho cause, wliy this hill slope was chosen as tho site of tho 
temple.' Though all local roraorabrnneo of Buddhisih is buried 
under tho Brihmanio tales .about tho JPandav brothers some conncc- 


‘ Tho usual derivation of Ekvira Is tliaicdio was so called because slio was tlio 
.mother of the one boro rarshurdm. In coAiiitation with tlio Dravidinn origin of tho 
shrino it is noticcahio timt tho names of the latest rehuildors of tho temple are 
Dravidian apparently Bomliay ICAmathcii. 
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tion is still kept between Ekvira and the old Buddhist relic-shrine 
which the people call the throne of ting- Dharma the eldest of the 
I andav brothers. If their wish is granted, people promise to walk 
a certain number of times ronnd Ekvira’s shrine. But as Ekvira’s 
image is cut in the hill side they cannot walk round it. So on the 
March- April high days, a large arched wooden frame with a 
revolving paper lantern in the centre, is sat in the body of the rock- 
temple siic or seven yards in front of the reHc-shrlne. Those who 
have made a vow to Ekvira make the promised number of circles 
round the relic-shrine which is in good repair and has the words 
Dharma B^ja painted across the base of the tee that crowns the- 
dome. ' 


Chtfe Dttaih. The cttvea consist of a largo chapel or chaitya cave and several 
dwelling caves or vthdras some of them much ruined. The chapel 
cave is, without exception, the largest and finest of its class. 
The cave resembles, to a great extent, an early Christian church in 
its arrangements, consisting of a nave and side aisles, terminating 
in an apse or semi-dome, ronnd which the aisle is carried. The 
general dimensions of the interior are 124 feet 3 inches from the 
entrance to the hack wall hy 43 feet 6 inches in width. The , side 
aisles, however, are very much narrower than in Christian churches, 
the central one being 25 feet 7 inches, so that the others are only 
10 feet wide including the thickness of the pillars. 

“Fifteen^ pillars on each side separate the nave from the aisles; 
«ach pillar has atall base, an octagonal shaft, 'andariehly-orjiamenfed 
capital on which kneel two elephants, each bearing two figures, 
generally a man and a woman, bnt sometimes two females, all very 
much better executed than such ornaments usually are.® swen 

pillars behind the altar are plain octagonal piers without either base 
.or capital, and the four under the entrance gallery differ considerably 
from those at the sides. The sculplnres on the capitals the 

place usually occupied by frieze and cornice in Grecian architecture; 
and in other examples plain painted surfaces ocenpy the same space. 


* Dr. Fergusson in Cave Temples of India, 236. The Btb pilljr_ on the nght is 
IG-sided, haviogi in relieva, on the central north face a small cAatlyn*/ on the ngnt 

A wheel on a support, with iwo^ deor ae the foot ; and on the left, odjneent side, a 
small representation of the Jion-piHar, • t • j i . 

® On ttie sidea next the aisles are horses mth Biagie ndera on each, bnt os is 
nsnally the case w'th tlie horse, they .jro badly proportioiied.and ill executed. ' 

s Be^'nning from the inner end on toe east that is next the ddgkoha the first of tlio 
right row of pillars has on tlie east end a ram with feet like a horse and a tail like a 
tiger ; the second pillar on the east a horse with dew caps and an ordinary horso * 
the thii-d pillar has a horse on the east and a sphinx on the west ; the fourth a horse 
cast and a hull west ; the fifth a horse east end a horse west ; the sixth a horse east 
and a home west j the seventh a horse east and a bull west ; the eighth two horses • 
the ninth a horse east and a bull west ; tho tenth two Lorres ; the eleventh a bull 
east and a horse west ; the twelfth two horses ; the thnteenth tiro bonnes • tho 
fourteenth a bull east and a horse west ; the fifteenth both elephants. Over tlio west 
' side of the fourteenth pillor a woman's figure is cut between the horses. 

The inside figures on the left row of capitals are on tho fifteentli or next tho door ' 
a bull west and a horso bast f on the fourteenth a bull west and a horse east • on tlm 
■* thirteenth a bull west and a horse cost ; on the twelfth a bull and a horse ; on tlio 
eleventh a bull or bnflalo and n horao ? on the tenth a bull and horse ; on the ninfh 
a boll and horse ; on the eighth a bull and horso ; on the eoventh a bull and homiw 

on tho sixth a bull and horse; on toe fifth n bull and sphinx; on tho fourth a inJii 
and borao ; on the third a horse and bull; on tho second a home and bull* 

« tho first two horses. On tho cast aide pf the second pillar are o couple of 
male and female figures. " ftbCing 
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Above this springs tlio roof, spinicircnliir in general sod ion, but Chnp^XIV. 

somowlmt stilleil nt Ibu sides, so ns to make its liciglit greater fliiiii Places, 
the somi-dinmetor. It is oriiaincntetl, even at lliis duv, by a serieii m: 

of wooden ribs, probnl)Iy cocvftl willi tbe exc.avatioii, wbieii prii\c KAist.r. Cvvr.H. 

beyond the sliadow of a doubt that tbc roof i". not a copy of a Cnr-- IJt'n.ii. 
masonry nreb, bat ofsotno sort of limber con‘*tniclion wliicli wo 
cannot now very well nndcrritnnd.” 

Immedial CI3' under the semi-dome of Ibo apse is placed tbo 
ilaghoha — in Ibis instance a iilnin dome on a two-.sforej-eil rirciilnr 
drum — similar to tlio IJcdsa relic-slirine, tbc upper nmrgiiia of cacb 
section surrounded by tlio nnl ornament, nnd just iiinler tbo 
lower of tlieso arc a series of boles or mortices, alwiil. six inebes 
deep, for tlie fastenings of a covering or a woodwork frame, wbicli 
probably supported ornamental banging.-*. It is .«tinnoimted by a 
capital of the nsnal form, very like Ibnl at llcdsn, atul on Ibis 
stands a wooden umbrella, mucli blackened by age nnd smoke, but 
almost entire. Tlie canopj* is circular, carved on tbo ntidcr surface, 
and droops on two sides only, the front and rear, tbo seven central 
boards being as ncarl}* as pos.siblc in one plane, nnd Ibo'o towards 
tbo front nnd back canted eacli a little more than its neighbour. 

In tbo top of tbo capital, near tbo iiortb-wcsl corner, is a bole 
about ton inches deep, covered by a slab about ten inches sqimro 
and four inches thick, doubtless tbc rcecptaclo for tbo relic, which 
however lias boon removed. Hound tbc upper edge of tbo capital 
are mortico boles, eight in number or three to each face, bj' which 
some coronal or other oninmont was attacbed. 

• "Opposite Ibis," to continno Dr. Fergusson’s account, "is Ibo 
entrnneo, consisting of three doorwsya under a gallery, ’exactly 
corresponding with our rood-loft, one leading to the centre and one 
to each of tlio side aisles ; and over tlio g.illery the whole end of tbo 
ball is open as in all these chailya balls, forming one great window, 
through wbicli all tbo light is admillcd. This grc.st window is 
formed in tbo sliapo of a boive-sboe, and exactly' resembles tlioso 
used as ornaments on tlio facade of this cave, ns well u.s on those of 
Bb.4jn, IBcdsn, and at Kouddne, and which are met wiili cvcrywliero 
nt this age. ‘Witbin Ibo nrcli is a framework or centering of wood 
standing freo. This, so far ns wo cm judge, is, like tbo ribs of tbo 
interior, coeval with tbc building; at nil cvoiit.s, if it Im.s boon 
renewed, it is an o.xnct copy of tlio driginni form, for it is found 
.ropoalcd in stone in all the niclie.s of tlio facade over tlio doorways, 
and goucr.slly ns an ornament evorywhoro and with tlio lliiddliist 
'rail,' copied from Sdnebi, forms tbo most usual ornament of tbo 
stylo. 

" The prosonco of tbo woodwork is an additional proof, it aiij’ 
wore wniitod. Hint tboro wero no nrolics of constriiction in any of 
tlieso Duddhist buildings. 'J'lioro neither wore nor are nnj* in nnj’ 

Indian building anterior to tbc Mnbnuimndnn conquest, nnd vciy 
few, indeed, in any Hindu building afterwards. . 

" The outer ])orcli is cousidccnbly wider than the body of tbo 
building, being 52 feet wide by 15 feet deep, and is closed in 
front by a screon, composed of two stout ooUigonal pillars, without 
either Imso or capital, siip])orting what is now a plain mass of rack, 
but which was onco orniimoulcd by a wooden gallery, forming the' 

B 8C0-C5 
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principal ornament of the facade. Above this a dwarf colonnado 
or attic of four columns between pilasters admitted light to the 
great window, and this again was surmounted by a wooden oornioe 
or ornament of some sort, though wo cannot noAV restore it, since 
only the mortices remain that attached.” , 

The veranda of tho groat cathedral cave had two eight-sided 
pillars and two pilasters. Inside of this on each end was a rail and 
above the rail three elephants. Above the elephants is a second 
railing into 'which have been let later seated Buddhas of about the , 
fifth or sixth century, then a plain belt of stone with inscriptions,' 
then a railing, above this two tethplc doors and two couples men and 
women dancing, those on the right specially well formed and carved. 
Above the .dancing couples is a plain band, then .a rail, then two 
windows and two doors, again a rail, then two windows and two 
doors, again a rail, and, above tho rail, two windows and two doors, 

• then top rail and roof smooth and well dressed. 

In the back wall of the veranda is a central and two side-doors 
with horseshoe arches over each. On each side of the central 
doorway are a pair of male and female figures naked to tho waist. 
The couple on the visitor’s right, arc standing, tho women with her 
left leg tnnied behind her right leg and her hands broken. The 
man has his hand on her right shonlder. The woman has heavy 
anklets and a waistband hanging to her knee. Her right arm is 
broken above tbo elbow; her left arm is passed behind the man. 
The •n'oman has heavy earrings. HerJiniris plain a^ drawn far 
over 'her brow and tlioro a is large round brow-mark. The man um 
bis linir piled in ascetic or jata coils rising into a central cockscou^. - 
He wears heavy 'cariings and a waistband banging to nis feet, lo 
the visitor’s iMglit of tho pair is a Buddha with an aureole and seated 
on a lotus throne supported by two Nagas. On each side are 
small figures. On each side of Buddha is a mace-bearer and a 
fly wbisk-bearcr and above thorn two corner figures. To tbo right is 
another man and woman much like the other pair. 

Below the original rail has been ent into a group of figures, a 
seated teaching Buddha in tho centre, two side supporters and two ^ 
small cherubs in the comer above. I’urther east, at the end of the 
j-ecess, are two figures. The man on tlio right hns a big turban, 
five bracelets on the right hand, and his legs as if he was walking. 
The woman has many bracelets .on her arm, a necklace with a ' 
central pendant like a Lingdyat box, double anklets, and crossed 
legs the right leg in front. To the left of tho central door the first ■ 
fignre is a woman who stands with her foet crossed and her arms'' 
thrown up clasped palm to palm over her head with long gloves up 
to her elbow. Her earrings are elaborate and her necklace falls in 
a-stomacbe. The man on the visitor’s left has a bunch- in his left , 
hand held over his shoulder. He has three plain bracelets and his ' 
right hand hanging by his side holds his waistband. To the left 
in a square frame is. a central standing Padmapnmi, his right 
hand blessing and bis loft hand liolding.a ilotus. He stands 
on a lotus throne and on "cither side ore small'worshipping figures. 
On each side of Padmapdni ara.two figures. In the corners above 


■ • See below p. 400. 
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nro two small seated Biidclhas both tenchinp. Above arc two 
Buddhas with a nmee-bcarer below. To Iho left nro ii hip pair. Oil 
tho visitor’s rig'ht is n iiimi with his left hand held ii)) ami ojicn, 
his hair in the ascelic I'oll.s. Jli.s w.-iis-lclatb is tied in a brow on 
his loft hip. Ills riffht hand i.s on tho woinanV i-houlder. Tim 
wonmn, who is naked to tho wai.st, .stands loaninf' a little t'l the left, 
with tho loft knee bent against the right kneo. .‘^be wi'iir.s a plain 
flat headdress whieh fits her bead lightly, large earring-, and a heavy 
necklace Uml fulls between her Imsisls. Her left hand re-ts on her 
loft hip and her right hand falls by her side. Jfer lower arm is 
covered to the elbow with li(>avy plain bracelets. 

Below this belt of figures is tiiu Buddhist rail, part of whieh about 
four foot broad ou the left, has been eiil into a groiiji witli a .sealed 
suakc-canopied Buddha in tho conin'. Above are two small Hosting 
figures and side at tendnnts with single snake-canopy. Above (he 
main frieze of figures is a belt of twogronps,ihe Buddha to the left 
lliiuking, tlio Buddha to the right traeliing, and with HywhUk 
bearers at each side. The left or Ihinkiii'g Buddha sit- under an 
arch, the right or inoaching Buddha has a great aureole. Above 
is n plain belt of rock with inscription.s* .and above that a rail. Then 
there is tho groat eontr.il hor-se-shue .arch with the side S]ia''o filled 
with cave door and window carvings. 

At tho left end of tho vor.iiida at the foot is a Buddhist rail 
then three woll-oarvod broken trunked clopbanl.s with e.'ccellctit 
o-ara and expressions. Botween tho conlrc and tho west cleidiant 
a group of n sealed toaehing Buddha with side flywhisk bearers is 
carved on the back wall. Above the three elojihatits was 
originally a three foci broad belt of Buddhist railing enl into tlirco 
groups of thbiking Jluddhas with side sniiporlcrs. The back wall 
of the veranda lias at the font a central nnd two . side doors and 
Ihrco bands of Buddhist railings, one clo.«o In tho ground a 
second on a level with tho top of the doors, and (ho tliird on a 
level with tho top of tho arch. Tho lowest rail was the biWsf 
Below tho top rail was a plain belt of rock. Tl.o spaco between tho 
Bocoiid nnd the tliinl railing was originally jilain. The lowest rail 
was ^voii by two men and tlioro is an in.scrintion nbovo it to sav 
so. On tlio loft is a defaced iii'cription.® ^ 

On each sido of each of the doors is a nmlo and fcnialo figure 
On tlio visitor s loft is a man nnd woman iu tho ^lilnkurni stylo of 
dross with many oniaraoiits nnd a broad wabthell. ]>orliiip.s tho 

■ 'm I’"’'- on llio 

front \%nll aro of about tlio sninc timo* * 

• '‘boot tbo same time. Tho ininge.s cut 

in tho contra! railing nro of tho fifth or sixth coiiliiry nnd iiclow 

° '"’Sols bringing a 

S ; Below nro two doer At tho lower 

tlm ^ ° '’'b'l' I'W'ddross is probahly 

.tho woman who got tho gronp carved. Tho mortar work round 

GoitS abtrirsO by alandholder named Anna 
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At tLo north or loft end of tho veranda at the foot is a railing, 
then three elephants with broken tusks, then a rail which has been cut 
into three groups of Bnddlias. Tlic loft group is unfinished. The 
groups belong to tho Great Way or Malulyan style and have, instead 
of flywhisk bearors, Bodhisattvas probably of about A.n.400-500. 
Above is tho original inscription of the maker of the cave. Above 
this is n band of rail pattern, then two tewpiD doors yvitb two trell 
carved groups of men and women. Above this all tho work is as it 
was originally cut, four r-ows of church fronts each separated from 
tho next hy a railing, tho threo topmost without figares. The 
groups of dancing men and women in the lower friezes are well 
carved. 

In front of the enter screen stands the Lion-pillar, a plain 
slightly tapering sixteeh-sided shaft, snrmonuted by a capital of 
tho sntnc stylo ns those in the portico at Bedsn. On this stand four 
lions, their hinder parts joined, bnt thcro is no hole or mortice to 
lead us to suppose that any emblem in metal or wood was raised 
over them. The pillar stood on a raised circnlar basementi or dram, 
carved with tho rail-pattern, hut now defaced. There are indica- 
tions that render it more than probable that, as at Banheri and 
Knilds at Elnra, there was a corresponding pillar at the opposite 
side, tho hose of w’hich is covered by tho modern Ekvira temple. 
Tho cap of tho existing pillar is connected with the screen-wall by 
nn attachment of rock, in wliioli is cot a largo square mortice; and 
over tho modem temple, on tho sonOi side, there romams two-thirds 
of a corresponding atteebment with a similar mortice, as if to hold 
a beam hoi-izontclV 

Tho other pillar doubtless supported the chakra or wheel the 
*^”5to*tbo°vo*rondii and body of the great cbapel cave ore nineteen 

On^m^St end of tho veranda on a deep flat moulding over the 
heads of tlnoe large elephants is in.<icri^ion 1 which records : 

‘■Seth nbutspu'lu ftom VeJaTimti has estahUshed a roch-mansion 
tho moat ozoollont In S'amhud.vlpa’’ 

On the lion-pillar or Sinhastambha on the left of the entrance is 
inscription 2 which records : 

“ XTom Aghnltranoka, son of Ooti, a great ’nrarrior, a Maratha (F), the 
gift of » Uon-pillar." 

On the right end of the veranda below the feet of the elephants 
is inscription 3 which records : , 

“The gift of; first, two elephants, and above and below the olo- • ‘ 
phlnts a (rail-pottom) moulding by tho venerable reverend 
(bhadonta) Indadovo.” ^ 

Over the right-hand side door is inscription 4 which records ; 

"S?he gift ofo doorby Sihadata, a perftimer, from Shonulca'lcata.’' 

A pillar of the open screen in front of the veranda has two 
5 and 6. -The upper inscription 5 records : 
inSOnptlMS thef mother of Maha'dov^o, ' a 

holder.” , ’ ' ' 


' a house- 


1 Veiayanii is proliaWy Banavisi in Kei th K.iiiara. Compare Bombay Gazetteer, 
XV. Part II. 77, Ml. 
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und tlic lower inscriptiou 0 records ; 

“ Sa'mikn, non of Tonuva«t, n carpontor, a native of ntionuka’knta, 
mndo the doonvny, and nbovo tho door.” 

Inside, on tbo lefb bund fourtli pillar is inscription 7 wliicli records : 

“ Tho gift of n pillar by Sihadhayn. n Ynvana, from Dhcnukn’kntn." 

_ On tlio loft Or north side of the nnvo on llio slmft of the fifth 
pillar is inscription 8 which records : 

•• Tho Klft of tho ooBt of a pillar by Sa'tlmltn, from Sopa'rnkn, out of 
rospoot for hinmatomnl undo tho Bhadanta Dhnmutarnyn, by bin 
(i.f , tho llliailaiitn’o dlnclplo ond nintcr's non Batimlta, tho non of 
Nanda', with hin mother and fathor.” 

Below inscription 8 in clear-cut lotlors is inscription 9 which 
records : 

“ Tho e'lft of o pillar containinf; roUcs, by Sa'tlmita. from Sopa'raka, 
nintor’s non of Bhadanta Bhamutamyo.'' 

On tho same side on tho shaft of tho third pillar is inscription 

10 which records : 

” (Tho giftof) of Bhamo, aTavnna from Dhonuka’knta." 

On the same side on tho shaft of the seventh pillar is inscription 

1 1 which records : 

“Tho Rift of a pillar by Uitadovanaka, non of Unabhadata from 
Bhonuka'kato.” 

On the inner face of the gallery is inscription 12 which records : 

” (Olft) of Asa'dhamita', a nun 

Outsido on tho upper frieze to tho right of tho central door is 
inscription 13 which records': 

“ To tho Borfoot. TTnabhadata. non of Blnikn and non-in-law of tho 
king Khahara'ta Khatapa Ifabapa'nn, tho givor of 300,000 oown— 
having given gold, and being a vinitor to tho tlxth at tho Bana'na' 
rivor; tho glvor of niztoon viUagonlto goda and nralunanni at tho 
hojy place Pabhn'no tho givor of oightwivosto Btn'lunann; and who 
caunod 300,000 cows to bo given ; and who at Voluiaka gave tho 
village of Earajaka to tho Sanglm of ascotics from tho four quarters 
roslding in tho Iona, all dwolling thoro for tho support durine tho 
rainy Boason.” r “ ■ 

To tho loft of the central door and over tho sculptures is inscription 
14 which records : * 

“King Va’nithiputa, tho illunlrlous lord (Ba'minlri) [Puluma’yil 
in tho year novonth (7), of summor tho fllth (5) fortnight, ond flrnt 
ni day. On that day Bomadova, a groat warrior, tho non of Vasithl 
and of Slitadova tho non of Konikl, a great warrior of tho Okhain 
kiyas, govo a vlUoge to tho Sangha of Valurakn. Thin gift in rnr 
ropolrs of tho Vnluraka Iionas." ® ® 

Over the male and female figures to tho right of tho richt of thn 
right-hand side door is inscription 16 which records ; “ 

'• Gilt of opair by tho Bhlknhu Bhndasamo.” 

Over another pair of figures on tho inner side . of tho right end 
of the' outer soreon or front of tho veranda is inscription 1C which 
incords : « Qjft of a pair by tho Bhikahu Bhadosama ” 
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To the left of the central door on a piece of rail-pattern carving' 
below the sculptorcs is inscription 17 which records: 

" the eirtofavedika by the mothorof . . . , Samann'.” 

Low down and to the right of the central door is inscription 18 
which records : 

" cift of a 7odlka* (rail-omotnent) by the nun Kodi mother of 
Qhunikn. Made by Ifadika.** 

Just over an image of Bnddha inserted at a later date between 
tho central and right-liand door is inscription 19. It is dated the 
19th year of Vasisthipntra’s time, and records a benefaction to tho 
Bhikshus by tho tdlukddr of !A[nmaIn, the modern Sltival.*. 

On the north-wost of tho Lion-pillar are some cells, -and a water- 
cistorn, into which a ddghoha that had stood on tho roof of it has 
fallen. North from this is a largo e.vcavation, more th-au 100 feet in 
length, but very irregular : it apparently consisted of two or three 
viharaa, in which all tho dividing walls linve been destroyed. At 
tho north end of it arc sovornl cells, still nearly entire, three water- 
cisterns, and a small relic shrine or ddghoha. 

Above those is n vihdra, nhont 28 foot by 27 and 8 feet high, 
with four colls in each side and five in tho back, six of thera^ with 
honches or hods of stono as in most of tho older vihdras, and in one^ 
is a ladder up to a stair loading, to the cave above. The front of 
this cave, however, has given way. Still higher jn the rook, and 
reached by a stoir from tho preceding, is another vihara, 34 fopt 6 
inches by 48, but not quite rectangular, and 8 feet H mchos big?’ 
It has three colls iu the right end and five m the left, mth six m 
tho back. Across tho left end is a raised platform about SJ feet 
broad and 18 inches high, along the front of which there seems to 
have been a wooden iniHng or screen. On the east and south walls 
aro two scnlptures of Buddha, evidently of much later workmanship 
fJin pare Tlio front Wall is piorcod with four openings, and 
thrverLL 40 feet 10 inches long, 7 -feet wide, and 12 feef 
3 inohes'high, h“S a low screen-wall in front, on which stand four 
columns between pilastoru Outside this screen, dt the north*end, 
is a water-oistern, and along the front a balcony. 

Further north (the lower part of tho stair broken away), is another 
vihdra above those first mentioned. It is about SSJ feet long and 
17 feet deep, with two cells in each end and four in the back, 'five 
of them with stone-beds. In tho front wall are a door and two 
windows, but the corridor of tho veranda has given way. On the 
east wall of this cave is inscription 20 which records : 

“To the porfeotl Tho kins 'V’aslthiputa tho Uliutrions (sirl) 
Pulimo'vl,inthoyoiir(ofhis reign) twenty-four (24), in the third (3) ‘ 
fortnight of the winter (hemanta) months, tho seoond(2) day. This 
meritorious gift of » nine-celled mondopahy the (ITpa’saka) layman 
Borapbarona, son ofBetaphorana, a Sorasoka, nati-re of Abula'ma,: 
for the possession of the Saughaof the Moha'eanghas Ikom the four 
Quarters. 1*01 the.oontinuanoo in welfare and happiness of father ' 
md mother and all people and living things. Bstahli^hed In tho 
twenty-flist yeot, and with me Budhorakhita and Ws mother an 

iA-»t.».n 1 opioalSurvoyo£ WcstomlndiaNo. 10, pp.28-36!*' ^ ' ' ' 
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TJprv'slka'. And Jn nddition tho raorltorlous ftltt of (inolhor pansnco 
by tho mothor of Budharnichita’'. 

In n rocess over a wntor-cistorn nt fclio ontl ol tlio next cavo is 
inscription 21 whioli cannot bo trnnslntod. Tlic sonso runs : 

" In tho yonr and of tho Honianta>pnk«lia (of nomo king— 
possibly Fuluma'yl), tho fomalo difloiplo of (some) Bhndnnta, gave n 
lonn; and a 810(01*0 dantshtor a Sra'vika' (or laic)— garo a cistomfor 
the eangha of ascotios. (Witli tin: donor scremt otljtr nnincs ot relotlons arc 
associated (bnt oldltcralcd) nlth a female dlsdplc.*'] 

To tho south o£ the chaiiya cavo thoro nro also a number o£ 
excavations, tho first being an unfinished hall about 30^ feet wide 
by laj foot deep. Tlio next is a small room C fool by 7^ and (5 feet 
higli, of which the front is brohen away, with a figure of Puddha on 
tho back w'all. Close to this is a water-cistern, and beyond it a 
viharn, 33 foot 3 inches wide by 32 feet 10 inches deep and 0 feet 5 
inches high with four cells (without beds) in tho back, throe in the 
loft end and two iinfiiiislied ones in tho right, nil having their floors 
about a foot higher than that of tho hall. Jn tho middle of the hack 
wall is a figure ot Buddha, seated with his feet resting on a lotus, 
under wliich is tho wheel between two deer, and behind this nro 
two small worshipping figures. On each side nro fly whisk bearers tho 
one on his right holding a lotus stalk in his left hnnd, and over their 
heads are vidyadharan or heavenly choristers. This hall bears evident 
marks on tho floor, coiling, and side walls, of having been originally 
only 21 feet G inches deep, but afterwards enlarged. 

The front wall is pierced by a door and two windows, and tho 
vomnda, 25 foot long by G foot 4 inches wide, has a coll at the north 
end and two ootngonnl pillars between pilasters in front, cacli pillar 
being connected with its adjacent pilaster by a low pampot or screen 
which forms the b.nck of a boneb on tbo inside, and is divided ont- 
side into four plain sunk panchs, similar to several nt Pill ncnrllnlidd 
in Koldba, cavo IVI. nt Ajauta and others. 'J’o tho oniranco tho 
approach has boon by a flight of stops. Beyond this is a small 
unfiniBhed room, and at tho turn of tho hill, facing south is 
another, 8 feet 5 inches by 9 feet and 7 feet high, with a bench 
along part of the cast wall. The front 1ms gone, but on tho wall 
nndor the eaves is a fragment of an inscription (22) wliich records : 

“ To tho Perfect. -Tho niorltorioua gift of the ascotlo Buaharakhita." 

A little to tho cast, and about 5 feet nbovo tho footpntli is 
another cavo, 14 feet 5 inches by 13 feet 4 inches and *Ci feet 
high, with a coll in tho loft wall having a bench or bed. Beyond this 
is a small wator-cistern. 

From tho right side of tho great cavo a rough path clambers 
about two hundred feet up n bare rocky face to tho flat top of the 
spur. This, which, except a very old and gnarlod vmhar tree nt 
tho end, is bnro.and .baked, has the remains of three hnildings and 
towards tho west a slight hollow with the earth-filled month of an 
old water cistern. Tho building most to the end of the spur seems 
to have been sqUai'o about 17’x 14' and of brick. ' It was probably 
either a rost-ho^e^pr a temple. About thirty yards to tho nortlf 
along tho bare Wp of the spur, tho ground rises about 560 feet 
above tho Kdrlo,hnngalow into a mound ot rough undressed stones 
brick and earth -SO' north and south about all earth and stone 
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pxci'pt on tlio wost or wpallier side. Tlic stonci nvo not dressed but^? 
fl-itniid hbo bi;,' briclcM. ‘Hu. earniXflfij'is.very slifr, Tho lioight' 
18 nboiil nine Tcct nboro ilia gi-oiintl'iliat' slopes to tlio west. A 
fpivprds further north is tho site of nnotlor. brick building'^ 
probably n s/i/;ui most of which has been removed. Tlio tho I 


mounilisijoO feotabovonic Kilrle luingaiow. About fiftyynrdsfuriW^ . 
north is a flat rock which was perhaps roughly carved into a scat. 

In tho hills near Kdrlo nro a nninber of cells and rock cisterns. 
'J’hus in tlio hill nhovo Devgnd n litlle'^0 the sonth.wcsfc-ot 'KarlciiSl^ 
a half finished ri/iurti or ihvcllinij cavo’with two roitghly ‘Ifewn 
aqiiaro pillars in front with bracket capit.als and in tlio. back of tho_ 
cavo a door has boon begun ns if for a shrine. In the rising ground/ 
to the cast of the village is a rock-ent pond and somo. cuttings os' 
if intended ns tho beginning of a sinnil enro and cistern* 

Again, on the south aidn bf tho Villngo of SliSeftCbif* isfa largo 
covered rock ci-stern, ori^naliy with si.v openings, and liigh up tho 
hill to the north is a largo cavern nndor a waterfall. In tlio north 
side is a round hole which has been fitted with a ^coyqa and , wa?, 
porlinps intended for storing grain. Beside this js^'o’ dimill circular 
chambor svhich may linvo contoined a strnctnral reljc-shrino or 
tUighoha. I’lic roof of tho cavo has fallen in, nnd tlioro has been 
a groat flaw in tho rock, wliich porhap.s led to tho cavo never boing^^ 
finished. At T.lnkvo still fiirthor c.aet nro two rock cislerns,.^d/ 


nhovo Vnlnk in tho face of tho scarp iJtgmall Aii^ilccll n.s i? for a 
ear it a cavo without Irotif, a sligHtly arched roof 


roIiC'Shrino nnd nc.ar , , , 

and a coll at tho hack, with a round hole near 
jiossihly n place for holding stores. A flaw in 


tlio entrance, 
tho rpek has . 


nossiDiy a pinco lor noiumg bluivo. ^ ...... 

destroyed the hack of this cseavation. At AyimiT.to the cast ot* 
Ulifija niul-iu Bcvoral 'places to tlic nor^Jx-caPt 'Of KArlo thoro arc 
also oxGavations mostly single cells for hermits. 


Vir, about eight mile.s south west of Jejiiri m Purandhnr, is alargo. 
Tillage with in 1881 a impnlation of 20^5. A^ irnro tho lieadworks 
of the Nirn canal” nnd it has a temple of Jflinskoba, a modern Liiiibi 


f?od svliich Oin'oya about four acres of ront-froo lop,d.. assessed at,- 
£3 iOs. (Its. 35^^ A 


nffnndprf bv 8000 lo .10,000 pcrsoiis, is lield at the temple ori tlid 
S l-moo^^^^ February- afarch. The temple devotees, who 

nro onllod ViV-s or boroos, perform a sword dnneo before tho ffoijind,. 


nro called Vir.s or iioroos,puiii«iii » cnuiu uiiaco ncioro duo m 
in tlioir ontlinsinsni .often '^ound themselves and each otljifiK'';*i!S 


1834 ano.scitod Dhn'ngnrpnt tliohiltof liis sword on theground audits 
pointto his navol, nnd, falling on it, gashed his bowols so that bodied.® 
Tevati twenty-six milos east of Poonai' 

Tci'th in ISSTa population of 1539, 1ms n station with' to^fts^oiith 
ntmvollors? .bungalow. _Tho 1880 railway returns showed ‘12,014 
Tinssonoers nnd flo goods. The Kbndokvtfsln canal flows close to 
Wt End thcro-is also a largo stori^o pond called mtah^jrwhich . 
irrigates a considerablo.pstent of land^nd is fed^^.tho;.pannlintho, 
neighbourhood.*^ 


■-?*I * f 
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GUNP'OWDER FACTORY. 

•' The following details on tlio ingredients innnufncturc and examination 
and proof of Gunpowder have been contributed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wake, R A.: ^ 

.-The rcfinyi^jOf'i^Sltpotrc is based upon the fact that saltpctro is far 
more soldblo m hot than in cold water, while tho chief saline impurities 
found in grough saltpetre are almost equally soluble in either. Water at 
212‘ holds about seven times as much nitrate of pota-sh or pure aaltpctro 
ih'solution as.tp’qt'ir at 70°, _I£,i therefore, a saturated solution of saltpctro 
be made at a tempomtui'c of 212°, and the chlorides of sodium and pot- 
assium are contained m the liquor, os tho solution cools to TO*, six- 
screnths of the nitro contained in it will ho deposited in tho fonn of 
crystals, which can easily ho removed, whereas the foreign salts u-ill still 
I remain in solution. 

Two^arge' redinlig coppers,^icach capable of holding about DOO gallons 
are oliarged with saltpetre and water in proportions so that wlion boiled 
tho whole of tho saltpotro may bo dissolved. Tho boiling is performed 
by steam forced into the coppers through a perforated pipe running round 
tho inferior of aTio coppers , near the bottom. In tho process of boiling 
a good deal of scum is fouii^ qu the surface of tho liquid wiiicli is skim- 
med off from time to time. To assist it in forming, a little gluc‘'is thrown 
in when tlio water begins to boil. By the time tho scum has been cleared 
off, the solution will bo ready for filtering, when o vnlvo near tho bottom 
of 'each copper is opened which allou’s tho liquid to run out. Through 
this valve it passes to a range of canvas filter bags or tlaulds which catch 
all insoluble impurities. Up to this point tho liquid is kept as hot os 
’possible,’ to carry 'tfsoauch of- the pure saltpctro in solution tlirough the 
filters ds practicable. Oaro is also taken that thoWqtion is not too thick 
or it will not run easily through tho filters. To cnsiu'c this the specific 
- solution should ho about 1’49. Tho solution now free from 

Tafi ■Ms^^^uWe^hnpuritics runs from tho filters- into largo flat copper 
coolers called crystallizing pans. ' 

. The crystallizing cisterns, or coolers, arc each twelve feet square and 
-. dbbut cloven inches deep, and tho solution from fivq'.tQ.;iLv inches deep. 
Tho liquid is kept in -agitation with a long handled woodeA’lidc, and ns it 
obdrB"fiifo*6rystals fall to tho bottom of the cistern. If not kept in agitation, 
largo crystals would form, which would enclose tho liquid containing 
tho impurities still in solution. Tho ciystals are from time to time drawn 
up to bhet^idc of tlie cistern, the bottom' of wliich is raised so os to form 
an inclined piano to receive it" From this tho liquor |lrains off, and tho 
crystals looking altt^it like snow, and technically called flour, are then 
raked into' tlto.waslvjir^. cisterns. Tho solution in tlio crystallizing cistern 
is not stirred, no j.ja;p.tho crystals removed, after tho temperature falls 
below 100°, ns t^b^jpi^fetals aro. then deposited s'6 slowly, but it m loft to 
cool, when large dfystjls form which are trontod as rough nitre. 
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Tlie washing dstems nbout six feet long, four feet wide, and three 
feet six inches deep, and are fitted with a false bottom of -vrood pierced 
•with holes. In front below tlio false bottom is a plug hole. The cistern 
being now nearly full of saltpetre, distilled -water is poured from a rose 
above each cistern enough to cover the saltpetre, and is allowed to stand 
in the cistom from half an lour -to one hour, after which it is run off 
from a tap at the bottom. This is repeated by another washing, but 
now the water is not run off till next morning. If not enough, a third 
wosliing is sometimes givmi. The saltpetre is now ready and placed in 
,the store bins. A solution of tlie saltpetre should now be tested as foUom : 

(a) With blue and red litmus paper for acids or alkalies ; (h) -with a few 
drops of the solution of nitrate of silver for the presence -of chlorides, 
a milky appearance indicating the formation of the insoluble chloride of 
silver, tliis is a vciy delicate test ; and (e) •witli a solution of chloride 
of barium for tlio presence of sulphates, which would give the insoluble 
sulphate of baryta. Hie refining operation over, there remains saltpetre in 
tlie ciystalliring coolers, which .has formed into large ciystals since the 
stirring of the liquid ceased, and •which contains impurities. This is used os 
grongh in the next day’s refining. There is also a large quantity of liquid, 
more or less impure, containing saltpetre^ both in the crystallizing coolers 
and in the tank into which the -water used from the washing vats has 
been drained. 

In other Gunpowder factories tho collection of the saltpetre in this 
liquor forms on important and expensdve part in the process of refining, 
and is effected by boiling down the liquid (amounting to from 600 to 800 
gallons) to about a quarter of its original bulk, when the remamder is 
run through filters into pans and collected. When it has crystallized the 
saltpetre so collected is used as grough during tlie next day’s refining. 

The boiling down of such a large quantity of liquid consumes a great 
deal of fuel, and adds much to the expense of_ refining. To avoid this, 
ndirantage has been taken hero of the dry climate of the Deccan, and 
the -whole process of evaporation is carried on without expense by pouring 
the woter into a large empty masonry reservoir (which it coveis -to the 
depth of about an inch), and letting it evaporate of itself. This it does , 
in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours according to the time of the 
year j tho saltpetre contained in it forming in ciystals during the process 
and being afterwards collected and used os grough on the next day’s 
refining. This plan is not practicable in the rains, but enough saltpetre 
can he refined during tlio diy months to last through the monsoon till 
evaporation can again be carried on, 

Tho ex-traction of saltpetre from powder swe^ings and from damaged 
powder is a process which has to be carried out in all Gunpowder factories. 
As usually effected it is a very dirty troublesome and expensive 
operation. The saltpetre contained in condemned gfunpowder, and 
also in the sweeping from the factory, is extracted by boiling with 
•water in coppers holding about 400 gallons each, and filtering the solution 
first through coarse oonvns and a second time through daulds. The liquor 
containing the saltpetre is then evaporated do-wn, filtered, and ciystallised 
in pans as before. The darcoal and sulphur left in botli s4ts of filters is 
again boiled before 'being tlirdwn away. About ^94 per, cent, of 'tho 
saltpetre contained in .powder can be recovered by..e:jfraotion, against the 
-value of which must be set tho cost of labour and.fiiel. At -tliis factorv 
however tlie operation is very simple and inexpi^naiye. The proces 
consists of putting tlie powder sweepings or damaged .powder into litf ^ 
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porous curthon'warQ vessels ivliioli uro tticn filled up with cold watt‘r. 
This water filters through tire vessels into copper troughs in a fow Iioura, 
taking with it os much saltpetre as cold water can hold in solutioa A 
fresh quantity of water is poured into the vessels ovciy morning for alrout 
a week, by whicli time nearly ail tho saltpetre has been, extracted. About 
two per cent, of tho saltpetre remains urmxtractcd with the sulphur and 
charcoal in tlic vessels. All tho water is Uion poured into tlie- resen’oir 
to evaporate and within twenty-four hours the crystals of solipctro can 
bo collected and are afterwards used as grougb saltpetre. 


As a general rule the wood sliould be cut wlnsn tbo sap is up, ns it can 
be then most cosily stripped of its bark, but in the case of Caiaiius 
mdictts or iiir wood it is cut wben tho crop is ripo and has to bo soaked 
m water before tho bark comes off cosily. The wood yields about one- 
fourth its weight of charcoal. Being cut info lengths of tlirco feet, tlio 
wood is packed into iron cylindrical eases called slips, which arc three 
feet SIX inches long and two feet four inches in diameter, care Ijcing 
teken that the wood is as much the same siio as possible. Tho lid is 
fastened on, tjva openings being loft m the slip at Ibo bottom of about 
four mebes m dionicter. Tho slips are then placed in horizontal cylinders 
OT retorts, Uio end with openings (one below and tho other above) first. 
The roto^i which have opeuiugs at tho far end to correspond with tboso 
in the slips, are closed by tight-fitting iron doors. Tho retorts are Imilt 
into tho wall, with furnaces so arranged underneath as to admit of the 
accurate regulation of heat throughout tlio operation of chorruig. Tin's 
occupies about four lioure'for R. F. Q., eight hours for B. P. G. 2, mid two 
or three hours for cannon powders. The flames surround the retorts, the 
heat acting as nearly os possible on the whole surface of the cylinder. 
The gases from tho wood pass out from the upper hole in tho slip, and the 
tar through tho lower hole (both lioles corresponding with holes in tlii> 
retort) inte pipes communicating with tho fumocc in which Umv an». 
burnt, Ti^ saves a considerable amount of fuel. liiTien tho wood Ims 
been sufBciently charred, which is known by Uio aiolot colour of tho 
flMe from the burning gas, indicating tlio formation of carbonic o.vklc 
the slip IS ^thdrawn by tackling placed in a largo iron case or co7cr 
covered wilh a closolittmg lid, and allowed to remain untU all the fire is 

emptied into smaller coolers and sent to store. Tho charcoal is carefullv 

properly and evenly 

burnt, and tliat no rivets from tbo slips have broken olT/ It is tJion kout 

coa] “Blacic rn temperatuTo and is called reel 

ground ; this colomf'.^ distinctly perclipHbte kV’g TnZl'i" 
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Sulnhur Unfinintr . . id .d.j. DuupiB. A large iron meumg 

p r Heim g. ^ bnok\rork, about three feet above the floor, irith a- 

furnace underneath j this retort has a heavy movable 'lid, whicli is luted 
into the pot M-ith clay, and in the lid is a four-inch opening, closed by an 
iron conical plug that can be removed at pleasure. IVom'the melting pot, 
lead two pipes, at right angles to one another, one fiftcen-inch to a large 
circular dome, and the other five-inch to an iron receiving pot, placed 
below the level of the melting pot. The latter pipe has an iron casing or 
jacket round it, through whi^, cold water is allowed to circulate. The 
communicatipn of these pipes witli the melting pot con he Shut off or , 
opened ns required by valves w-orked from without. 

The process of refining consists of melting the grough sulphur in the 
melting pot and allowing it to distil over into tlie receiving pot, and is 
carried out at otlicr factories in tlie following way : 

About 6^ cwts. of grough sulphur is placed in the pot each morning. 
The fire being lighted, the conical cast-iron plug is left out of the bole in 
the lid of tlie po^ the passage into the dome is opened, nnd that into4he 
receiving pot closed. The heat -is maintained for tliree hours, till the 
sulphur is of a proper temperature for distillation. '-The vapour w'liioh 
first rises from Uie pot is of a pale yellow colour, and asjnucli of it as.; 
passes into the dome falls down condensed os flowers of sulphim. But at 
tlie end of three hours the vapour becomes of d deep reddish brown 
colour, showing that the temperature of tlie melted sulphur has reached 
the proper point. The plug must tlieii be inserted in the h'd, the com- . 
munication to the dome closed, and that leading to the receiving pot 
opened, allowing the heavy vapour to pass through the pipe surroimded 
with tlic water jacket, by means of which a constant mTculabon.ot cold 
water is kept up round it In this way the sulphur vapour is condensed, 
and runs down into tlie receiving pot ns a clear oronge hqmd resembjmg 
treaclo in colour and consistency. When nearly all has pawed over in 
tlie receiving pot, which can be known by tJie jacket g®tting rol , 
pipe communicating with the receiving pot is again closed,, end tne ui 
sulphur left about an hour to get .sufficiently cool (not below ) m 
ladle out into tlie moulds (wooden tubes saturated with water to keep tne 
sulphur out of tlie cracks) ; at the some time the furnace dpors are tliroim 
bade, and the communication with the dome re-opened, so tliat the rest 
of the vapour may pass into it j the impurities all remain at the bottom 
of the melting pot, and are thrown away. The flowers of sulphur thus 
obtained, being unfit for the manufacture of gunpowder, are treated w. 
grough sulphur. The ciystalline sulphur, after being allowed to cool in 
the moulds, is broken up and put into barrels ready to he ground." 

Befined sulphur may bo" tested as follows : (a) by .bnniing a small 
quantity on porcelain, when the amount of residue should not exceed 25 
per cent ; (i) by boiling a little witli water, and iestivgrmth blue litmus 
paper, whidi it diould. only very feebly redden. , In this &ctoty tlie above 
plm is devint^ from considerably. The amount of sulphur charge put 
into the melting pot elsewhere is limited to SJ cwts. bewuso the sulphur 
- in the course of mdting reaches o' temperat1ire'-at. wbicli it catches fire, 
and, if tlio quantity of the charge exceeds about* j^^ts. the flames get 
very violent and rush lOut.of the^ top of the pot jtiyh Scries ofpufislike 
the steam escaping from a locomotive. TJio violehccjot.tlioso pull's will at 
■ times amount to an explosion of sufficient slrength.td^'lfio.w off- the Hd of 
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The Sulphur used in the process of refining is of the best quality. It 
undergoes a rough purification before importation, leaving about three to 
four per cent of earthy impurities w’hieh have to be got rid of by a second 
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the pot and might do considerable damage. This flaming gradually dies 
out before the charge is ready for distilling. It was found here that the 
flaming stage could not take place when the melting pot was full jof 
sulphur vapour, the air necessary to support combustion being thereby 
. excluded. On this idea operations are now begun on the first day always 
on the usual plan, but as soon as the process has onoe passed the flaming 
stage and tlie pot is fulTof sulphur fumes to add as much sulphur to the 
charge as tlie pot wUl hold. By leaving a little sulphur in tlie pot at the 
end of each day’s work and keeping it warm all night the pot is full of 
fumes next day and can be filled up at once. The advantage of this plan 
is that, whereas in other factories only 5 j cwts. can be refined at one 
operation, 14 cwts. can be refined here, and the expenditure of fuel for 
the large quantity is the same as that required for the smaller quantity. 

The manufacture of gunpowder from the prepared ingredients in- 
volves nine processes with slight variations in the case of some of the 
very diflTerent natures of powder now being made. The first process is 
mixing the' ingredients, which is a preparatory operation to the second 
process of incorporation or grinding together of, the mixed ingredients 
whereby the explosiveness of the powder is given. Tlie third operation 
is breaking down the mUl-coke which is an intermediate operation to 
prepare the powder for pressing which is the fourth process and consists 
of the pressing of the powder into its dedred state of uniform consistency 
or density as well as to make it of a convenient hardness to cut into 
grain. The fifth process is granulating or coming that is the breaking up 
of the powder into the requisite size of grain. Tlie sixth process is 
dusting that is getting rid of the dust amongst the grain, as the presence 

• of dust would interfere with the next operation of glazing that is giving 
a smooth surface and polish to the groin. The eigliA process is storing 
or drying that is getting rid of the superfluous moisture in the powder, 
whereby, os also by glazing, the keeping qualities of the powder are given. 
The ninth or last process is finishing or separaring, that is a final sifting 
of the powder. 

(1 ) The ingredients are brought into the mixing house and are very 
accurately weighed out in separate' scales, in mill charges (in their proper 
proportions to 100 lbs.) with an extra amount of saltpetre accor(^g to 
tlie moisture contained in it. The largest charge authorized for the in- 
corporating mills for small arm powders is 50 lbs. ; for cannon powders, 
tlie materials of which ore not so violent in their action, and the charges 
worked with a greater percentage of moisture, the weight is 60 lbs. 

■ After weighing the charge is placed in the mixing machine whioli con- 
sists of a cylindrical gun-metal or copper drum, about 2' 9* in diameter 

• and 1' 6" wide, with an axle passing through its centre, on which there 
are eight rows o| gun-metal flyers like forks. The machinery is so 
arranged tliat the flyers and drum revolve in opposite directions, the 
drum making in a minute about forty revolutions and the flyers eighty. 
The ingredients are mixed for about five minutes ; the machine then 
empties itself into a box, and the composition is passed through an eight- 
mesh copper-wire hand sieve over a hopper, in order to catch any splinter 
of wood, small copper nail, or other foreign substance which may have 
got into the saltpetre during the process of refining ; it runs into a bag 
placed below the hopper,' and is tied up ready for Uie incorporating mills. 
In this state it is '&fiLed a “ green” charge. ' 

(2) Tlie inoorpqrafi^ mill consists of a circular iron bed about seven feet 
in diameter. wherTOH ■two iron rollers revolve. Tliese are about six feet 
in diamotov with edgbs^fifteen inches wide weighing each about four tons. 
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They make eight or nine revolutions round tlie bed eachi minute. The 
bed hM a nm on the outside, called the curb, and on the inside an edge 
formed by the cheese or sooket through which the vertical shaft passra. 
The runners ore not equidistant from' the centre of the shaft; one works . 
the part of the charge nearest the centre of the bed, tjie other the outer ■ 
part, but their paths overlap ; two ploughs of wood, covered ivith leather, 
attached to the cross-head by arms or brackets, one working next the 
vertical shaft, the other next to the curb, throw the composition under 
the runners, as it works away from them. 

The green charge is brought in its bag and spread evenly on the bed of 
the mill by means of a wooden rake, the mill bed having been previously 
moistened with water. Eacli charge is worked about hours for R. F. 6. 
powder and six hours for R. F. G. 2 ; cannon powders require less milling. 

The charge when placed on the bed of the mill contains' about two 
pints of water (the moisture of the saltpetre) and a further quantity of 
from two to fifteen pints including that first passed 'in the mill bed fof 
distilled water) is added from time to time, aooordiilg to the state of the 
atmosphere, to facilitate the incorporation and reduce the effect of an 
explosion. If too wet, -the runners would lick up the compositiou from 
the bed. During the time of working the cliarge, the millman enters the 
mill occasionally, takes a wooden shover and pushes the outside of the 
charge into the middle of the path of the runners so that every portion 
may be regularly incorporated. The action of the runners is a combination 
of rolling and twisting, and has on a large scale somewliat the effect of a 
pestie and mortar, crushing rubbing and mixing, thus giving the cbatge a 
most intimate union. 

Each mill bns a flat wooden lever board or shutter, directly over its 
bed, in gear with a cistern of water, and so arranged that w’hen the shutter 
is in the least degiue raiBed on its pivot by an e^loslon, the cistern is. 
upset into the-bed, and the charge drowncA •Ahorirontel shaft ^ connects 
all the shutters in a group of mills, so that the explosion of one mill drowns 
all the remainder. The cistern can also be pulled over by bond. 

"When the charge, which in this state is called mill-cake, is ready to ho 
taken off the mill, it should' be uniform in colour, not liaving any specks 
of either saltpetre or sulphur visible .to the eye, and of a grayish or 
. brownish colour, according to the .charcoal used, li^ien a small piece is 
broken in the bond and thrown on to the rim or curb of the mill a 
portion of dust should rise. The incorporation sliould 'be carefully 
attended to by experienced men as the strength and general characteris- 
tics of tlie powder depend more upon this process- than on,any..^,the 
others. The mill-cake is carefully tested eveiy;^ay to -aBcertaM^’ whether 
it contains the.^Ei:oper,,.araount of moisture ; ffiis sliould ho -Is to 3 per 
cent for small arm powders, and 3 to 4 per cent for the larger descrip- 
tions of gunpowder. _• 

(3) The miU-cako on befog taken off the bed of the mill is placed in 
wooden tubs and moved to small magazines, from whence it is taken to tho 
breaking-down house. The object of this process is to reduce the cake, which 
is now partly in lumps and jmrtly in powder, to a uniform meal, in .order 
that it may be in a convenient, form for loading .tlie prcsslhbx; Eroak'fng 
down is done by band, the press cake being benton;by,yy^odch mallets on a 
tray till it is reduced to med,.wheu it is ready foritijq'press. 

(4) The press-box is a vbry strong oak box^ with ghPmotal frame,- 2’ S' 
square and 2 ' 9' deep, so constructed thqtJ;hrc'e; of 'the sides can turn 
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back on hinges, or form n compact solid box whon screwed firmly 
together. Being laid on its side, the real top Icmporarily closed by means 
of a board, and the uppermost side, alone, open, a number of copper or 
gunmetal plates, 2' 5^" square, are placed vertically into this box, and 
kept apart at a distance (dopondiiig on the description of powder required) 
by two gunmetal racks, with corresponding grooves, which can bo 
removed when no longer required. In pressing the thicker slabs for 
pebble powder whicli liavo to be afterwards cut into cakes, the press-box 
is divided vertically by a partition into two parts, a corresponding divi- 
sion being made in the fixed press block. 

About 800 lbs. of meal is put into the press-bo.x, while the plates are 
in a vertical position, and rammed evenly dowTi by means of wooden 
laths. When full, tho racks are withdrawn, the plates being only separat- 
ed by the meal between tlicm ; the present upper side is firmly screwed 
down with short gunmetal scrows, and the box turned over, so that the 
plates are now horizontal j the temporary lid is taken off, and the block 
run fonvard into position above the Ijox. The pumps, which work tho 
hydraulic press in a separate house, arc now set in motion and the box is 
raised until the necessary amount of compression has been given, accord- 
ing to the density required. For this piirpo.se tlic block is allowed 
to enter the box a certain distance, which is measured by a scale marked 
on the block. This mode of regulating the pressure gives more reliable 
results than trusting to the indicator gauge of tho hydraulic ram, for 
the reason that tho elasticity or resistance to pressure of the meal varies 
considerably with tho amount of moisture present in it and the slate 
of the atmosphere. To get uniform density equal quantities of meal, con- 
taining equal amounts of moisture, have to Im comprc.<i.scd at the same rate 
into the same space. In practice, however, the moisture in Ihc meal will 
vary slightly, wliatevor care bo taken, and even if the mill-cakc were 
always taken off the bed perfectly unitonn in this respect, tho hygrometrio 
state of tho atmosphere would cause a difference by the time it came to 
the press. . Moreover, it is found that atmospheric, conditions have an 
influence upon the manner in which powder meal can bo compressed, even 
apart from tho actual pcrcontago of moisture contained in it, so that the 
exact distance tho press block is allowed to enter the box has to bo varied 
with tlie season, and even the prevailing state of tho weather. 

After tho required pressure has' been given a valve is opened to let out 
the -water from.thc cylinder of the press, and tho pres.s-box descends till it 
is free of the block. The latter is then pushed back and tho box is turned 
over on its side to bo unloaded. The tlireo movable sides being unscrewed 
and-laidubaclc, the press cake is taken out, in layers of nearly i jm inch thick 
for the smaller potcaers, after which it is broken do-vm into" coarse grain 
between metal rollers. For pebble powder tho layers or slabs are ^ of an 
indi thick and are kept intact for the next operation. * 

(5) Tlie granulating or coming machine consists of two parts. One is a 
series of tlurec pairs of metal rollers so arranged one beneath the other ns 
to gradually break down tho coarse grain received from tlie press house to 
the required size for the description of powder being made. Tlio top pair 
of rollers aro placed under a hopper so that all the powder poured into tlio 
hopper passes between .them. FVom this pair (which are not sot very close 
together) the po’Cfllfii^li^ convoyed doivn an inclined plane to tlio second 
pair, which are set fntiifsr closer together, and,so on to the third pair, which 
are set so close as.tOi.^e tlip exact amount of crusliing required. Tho 
second port of thejdtiacliine .-.consists of a set of sieves on a square frame 

ydiich is violently'shqken laterally. The grain w-hich has passed tho third 
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pair of rollel's is thrown on this frame and falls on the top sieve. Any 
grain which i^ ,too large does not pass this sieve and is shi^en into a 
receptacle placed to receivedt, while all the rest falls through the sieve 
and is caught on one'heloWj.\phich.ia.of rather finer mesli ictauung all 
the groin of the pi-oper sihe* V'ril&’^ hlif^n into anotlier receptacle 
placed for it, while tlie grain tliat is too fine^t^s the lorftr sieve to a third 
receptacle, The proper size grain, then call^.foul grain, passes on to the 
next operation, wMle oil that is too big or too sfirairis called dost^ncL^nt 
back to tire incorporating mills, where it is milled about ,fbrty"jnH\hte^* 
previous to being mixed with green charges and sent to", the press 
again. In this and in all subsequent operations a quantity "Of dust 
accumulates which is all sent back to the incorporating mdls to be treated 
in tire same manner. . . ' . ' • _ ' , 

Pebble powder is granulated, or ^ cut, in a special machine, whidi cuts 
tire press-cake first into strips, and tlien again, crossways, into cubes of I’ 
length of edge. This is dope, by sets "of phospher bronze" rollers, 
which have straight cutting edges' arranged- along their surfaces, -ani^whicfi' 
are set at right angles 'to' each other-; an ingenious arrangement cauting 
the long strips out by the first pair to ImvoI endways to the second pair to 
be cut into cubes. 

(6) Dusting is performed in horizontal or slope reels., ‘These are large 
oylmdrical sieves about eight feet long by two feet in fiiameter, whi^ 
revolve with about forty revolutions a minute, inside wooden cupboards. 

In the case of horizontal reels, the.foul grain from thegrm’ulattogmaohme 
is put inside them, and run for some time to get nd of the dust, 
fells through the sieve to the bottom of tto cupboard, "wlienw 
to the iMorporating mills as “dust-” "iVhen the powder tot remains m 
the sieve is feirly fri from dust, one end of 

to allow the powder to be run out into tubs. " 

permanently -loTwer than the other, and opro , the p . .I* 
the upper ekd from a hopper, and, as the reel revolves, teav ^ to 

the lower end, whence falls out into tubs placed- for its receptiom 
HorizS^els are generally used for the double Sf “8 

dust, and rubbing tiie edges ofiTtlie gram, as also sometoes for polisl^ , . 

wMo slope reels are only .used for getting rid of dust - 

are veiy^Uttle used in this fectoiy. For pebble powder, a peculiar slop 
reel -wito a copper wire mesh of suitable size is placed T““ 

the cube-cutting machine, so ihat all the cubes pass through it beio 

running into the tubs placed for their reception. 

(<!'> Glazing is perfofmed'in large wooden barrels vvhich. reyolve on-a -.- 
horizontal axis, these barrels about 400-lbs. of pirSi’dferare placed, and, 
the barrels ore made to revolve for several hours at ijates vaiying according 
to circumstance^fgpp^i- to- 35 revolutions a minnte. . . y » 

<"81 Powders iliitT^^iro stoving are placed in a drying Stove, whioli is 
mei^lv a room heated byusteam pipes, fitted .with a number of shelves, on. 
which are placed shallow trays with canvas bottoms, filled .with a layer of 
nmeder is.thus placed to exnose it as-mucli os'possible to 



to the size of groin. - v.-j---.- . 

(91 To finish the pc wdeElpfrft'# yet another final for all powders 

" smaller than pebble powde^'Antody, separating. merely passing 

• At. 1. . InmA^lAre Sllfl><k>t Itv trinfihfmunrMSamntpIinf 


smaller than pebble passing 

•the powder through .a large Sieve Aaken by pia(Wn^- (somewhat on the - 
same principle os those in tbe.^annlatmg fiouse) to.geirnd of any dust or 
broken griin which may ‘Ifave nccumnlaMd ^unng the glazm^ and diying. 
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So far tlic gpnoral jn'inciplos oii which tlic diflcmil jh’occhscm of ))o\v(l(if- 
niakiiig arc worlccil liavc Im'Cii ih'Hcrihrd, and oiiiy lieri'^pnti Ihwe Ima imy 
inciilion licrii inncio of thn variations in inainifnctiiro iiri'cK'iary to jirodncf* 
clillbront (lcsorij)tions of gnnpowdo)', H,j«‘nniin9 tIuM'cforp to cxiilain liow 
tlioprocossoscan ho variptij’ti) pi-iiilaco 'iji!-; diflorciiops iicrrsmiry to niaho 
snitahlo powilfij's for spocW-plirposps, As i-ognrila tins ingrodiMit'i tliciitM'lve'i, 
llioir proportions arc not allotvod to lin rdforod ; and with tin's prniiil)iiinn 
it is inipossiitio to. clfoct any difrcrenecs in tho iinisiiod gnnimwdrr ns far 
na^gatjtisilrn.and sniidiiir aro concornod. Witli tiio uimivoai it is not so, 
for liy using didbront sorts of wood, as aiso hy varyitig tin* intciniity of tiio 
iicat at sriiicli tlio wood is iiurni’d, very great eli’ect is prodneed on tlie 
slrongtii of tlin powdor. Jn connotpioncn of tiiis tiio quality of llie ciiarcoai 
is of great iniportanco. 


Aftor tiio ingredients arc mixed, tiio first jilacn wliero tlie jmwdei- can he 
s’ariexi is tiio incorporating mill, wiiewi (ho degree of oxjtloiiiveness of (lie 
powdor can ho regulated hy tho niuppnt of ;nilling given to the I'linrge, ns 
also Jiy the aniount of inoisliire. NejJtftlic tjiiiohness of Ijiiniing ean he 
varied hy tho amount of density given hy tlie liydraidio jiress. 'J'ho next 
process, Uiu outtnig into grain, doponds ehietly on the statu of the powder on 
leaving the press. If it is right in dimsity and inoistnn', it will cut into 
good lirai grain ; while if it is loo hard or soft, too dry or wet, it w'ill 
cnmililo,^ or clog, or cut into flaky grain. In tho after pi-oees-ses of diihting 
amt glasingsoino alforalioii ean ho nmdo in the jiowdor, cliielly hy varying 
tho lougtii of glazing and the paeo at wldcli tho glazing Imrrels revnlns 

Jiio oliief olmractoristics of tlie jiowder Iiowever liavo hi given to it hv 

tho time it has left (Ini press. « ■ ki n. 


giiiijiowdor has heen nmde, genernlly 
S «>«»«»«'> ll"'-. it is jiroved as desorihed 

?he f Z f’'-*’"''"'- Anrt.oritx.s.r.,r ni,!’ in 

J o-w 01 Kcd tts thq ca.se imi}' mjuiro. ^ 


‘ MM m*o inU^nM (o asciTtiih' nin 

nraner a, e." "* 'w.*''"’ I''"!"*'' colour, , 

froin dust Tl?i Imnl and crisp texlnro, and freedon 

riro atril r’’’" 'V “"'I"'"'’ '‘"'1 -Vo alone, ft 

amount of oxperienco in tho examiner. TJie eleann. o 

hold tw^or ilm^r'feet iTo!^ from almw 

loose dijut S -‘>0 

is tiVT^l'y’ pi-opjirJy inoorporaled, Ur 

-porcohiin, or conpor plate The'nnu/)*"*^ '1'"*'”'^'*'^’ kIoss, 

-provides for ttlrSrtS of on tl,> Vliulhhig plate? Thi^ 

-samo svay each .tiwn, whicli /s verv 1" '“‘'‘'■'y '’’c 

tliorouglily .incorporated ■ it svill tlnsli n ^ powder hnn heen 

rn,^^tl,\qtfSS;orsi^^^^ touched with a hot 

thoplato, Alwllv inticenomiw)’. smoko marks on 

spark, and airtScM mtif T“ 

forming a'dirtv fisida'p^ ^Aui ''odocojnposed saltpolro and snlplmr 

»i .“Sijsw ”''"'1 
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ftring Proof. 


pomt to test M tile size, shape, and proportion of tho grains. 
Ihe shape can be judged by the eye alone, and the size of grain, in large 
uniform powders cut by machinery, is usually tested in the same way 
or by actu^sl measurement j but a granulated powder can usually be readily 
sifted on the two sieves which define its highest and lowest limit of size ; 
It must ^ pass the one and be retained on the other. For example, the 
Marto-Henry (R. F. G.s) powder must pass tlirough a sieve of twelve 
mKhes to the inch, and be retained on one of twenty meshes. This 
sifting, however, conveys no idea of the proportions of diffcTcnt sized 
grains contained in the powder. For instance, a sample of TL. F. Q.- 
powder consists entirely of grains just small enough to pass tho twelve- 
mesh sieve, or just large enough to be retained on the twenty mesh ; and 
these two powders would give very different results. To obviate this, one 
pound is sifted on three sieves, a 'twelve.mesh, a sixteen-mesh, and a 
twenty-mesh, and the limits allowed are as follow : 


Pass 12-mesh to 16 mesh 
16 „ 20 
20 .. ... 


12 ozs. 

3 „ 

1 ... 

16 ozs. 


The fourth point to test is density. This is ascertained to three places 
of decimals by the mercurial densimeter. It must, -for each description of 
powder, lie between certain limits as shoivn in tiie table below. Bianchi's 
densimeter consists of on apparatus by which the air can be exhausted 
from a removable glass globe, fitted with stop cooks, ond moiisuiy allowed 
to fill it. The process of taking tlie density of gunpowder is ns follows, 
The air being exhausted, the globe is filled witli mercury, removed from 
the machine, and accurately weighed. The globe is then cmptiM, and 
100 grammes of gunpowder being introduced into it, it is nltacbw to the 
machine, the air exliausted, and the remainder of the gjobe blled with 
mercuiT under precisely the same conditions as before ; its "wjught now 
represents the w^t of the globe full of mercury, plus the weight of the 
gunpowder, and minus the weight of the mercury displaced ij 1 1 
powder. Thus if ... 


g — Specific gravity of mercury at the time of experiment, 

■W= Weight of globe full of mercury alone, and 
W= Weight of globe filled with powder ond mercuiy, 

Density of th'e gunpowder = 

The fifth point to nswtain is moisture. The powder must contain a 
percentago of moisture between limits laid down for each" 'description. 
The amount of moisture is nscertuined by drying a carefully weighed 
sample in a water oven until there is no fuitiior loss of weight} from the 
weight lost, tiic percentage of moisture can be calculated. 

The sixth point to ascertain is firing proof for muzzio velocity and 
pressure in bore of gun. Each gunpowder is tested w-ith tho arm in wiiicli 
it is intended to bo used- Mil must give an initial velocity between 
limits laid down } the velocities are taken witii tlio LcBoulengc electric 
chronograph. Tho particulars for each nature of powder arc given in tiie 
table below. . ' 


Cannon powders must^ in addition, give a pressure in the bore, as 
measured by crusher gauges inserted in the proof^gun, not exceeding a 
certain amount tlio square inch. A crusher gauge" is a small cylinder of 
copper half an inch in Icngtli and one-twelfth of a sq'unre inch in sectional 
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area, which is so placed in ii hole in the gun as to be^mpressed by the 
violenceofthe explosion on toe gun being disoliarged. the amount of 

comprcBsiott the amount of pressure per square mch on the interior of th 
bore can be calculated. 


The seventh point to ascertain is 'if toe proportions of the mgredients 
are correct. This is ascertained by a chemical analysis. See below 
chemical test of powder. 

The eighth point to ascertain is toe power of toe powder to withstand 
absorption of moisture. This consists in subjecting dned^ samples ot 
gunpowder in a box, kept at a uniform temperature, the air inside which 
is charged with moisture to a known degree, by means of a certein 
quantity of a saturated solution of saltpetre. The samples are weighed 
at regular intervals to ascertain toe rapidity with which the moisture is 
absorbed by the powder. 

The following table gives the densities and muzzle velocities, Sso,, for 
Service (Bide) Powders : 
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Velocity. 

Pressure. 

Sensliy. 

HygW- 

BOOpiC 

Test. 

Moisture. 

Size d( i 
Grain. 

Proportion of 
Or^n. 

Pebble*. 

Kot less than 
1640 feet. , 

Kot ex* 
ceeding 
22 tons. 

Should 
not be 
less than 
1*75. 


Kot to 
contain 
more 
than 1-8 
•nor less 
than 1*0 
percent. 

The powder la 
not to be 
pressed in 
Individual 
mosses or 
cubes but 
granulated 
from press 
cake li” 

Uilok. 

The lumps to be ol 
fairly uniform else 
and shape varying 
in number from 6 
to 7 In a lb. They 
should be cubical 
with rounded 

edges. 

Pebble . 

Votlcss than 
1460 feet 

Kot ex. 
cccdlns 
20 tone. 

Kot less 
than 
1-76, 

Must not 
absorb ' 
more 
thanl'O 
per cent 
In 48 
hoars. 

Kot more 
than 1*8 
nor less 
th&n I’O 
percent. 

Must pass 
through it 
Inch mesh 
olove andbo 
retained on a 
1 Inch mesh 
sieve. 

Tho lumps should 
bo cubical with 
rounded edges 
clean and glazed 
and should num- 
ber 80 to the lb. 

KL. G>. 

Kot less than 
1540 feet 

Kot ex- 
ceeding 
16 tons. 

Kot less 
than 
1-70. 

Host not 
absorb 
more 
than S 
per cent 
in 24 
hours. 

Kot less 
tlan 1 
uormoTc 
than 1*2 
percent. 

Must pass 
tbrougli a 2- 
mesh sieve 
and be re- 
tained on a 
S-mosh sieve. 

A portion of the 
powder not exceed* 
ini: X part of the 
whole must pass 
through theO-mesh 
Ble^e dean and 
glazed. 

a.L.0*. 

Notkss than 
1880 or more 
than 143C 
feet 

Kot ex- 
ceeding 
16 tons. 

Kot less 
tbon 
1-05- 

Uust nol 
absorb 
more 
than 1-6 
per cen 
In 84 
hours. 

Kot less 
than 

1*00 DOI 

more 
than 1*2 
percent 

Must pass 
through a 
sieve of 6 
meshes to 
the * linear 
inch and be 
retained on a 
6-me^ sieve 

Same as for R. Ii. 
G*. 

an Q 

Kot less that 
ISSSnormon 
than 1481 

feet 

Ko stand 
- aid. 

i .. >•’. a 

; 

Kot eac 
ceedlng 
rCOOno 
Icsstha 
1-670. 

*' Unst no 
absorb 
r more 

1 than20( 
per cen 
in . 2- 

honrs. 

T 

Must pass a 
sieve of 4 
meshes to 
the Ineb anc 
be retidnet 
on one of | 
meshes to 
the inch. 

Will be sifted on a 4* 
mesh B-mesh and 
8-mesh sieve to as- 
certain if the dlffe^ 
ent sizes of grain 
are present in the 
proper proportion, 
At least 1 ol each 
sample must be re. 
tabled on a B^niesh 
sieve and the re* 
malnlDg 4tb on h 
S-mesb sieve 
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Chemieiil 
Annlyiis o( 
Ganpowdcr. 


'J 7 () 



A’docIl.v. 

Pressure. 

Density. 

Iljgro- 

scoplc 

Test. 

Afoi&turc. 

Sire uf 
Grain. 

rnportion of 
Qnia 


«i taCO 

Ilil 


SltUit not 
exeeed 
1*75 nor 
be less 
tbftnl‘72 

Should 
not 
altsorb 
more 
than27r 
.iwr cent 
10 24 

floors. 

Must no 
cotiLnln 
Icssthni 
0 0 no 
more 
than 1*! 

percent 

To be from P 
to Vtf of at 
Inch. 

Thcivho]eiini«tpAfh 
tiuougha 11 mtih 
bieva Out of 16 
fttrts,2>ihoaIifbc' 
retained one 15/ 
nesb sieve; oftlicj 
reminder not len 
thanSraiUdvmlttl 
bcrcUloedciaa^ 
ine«hsIeieBnd om 
rait may bo'al 
loned to pass • 
SO mesh siere. 

gi! PC'S' 

4j _ 

Ss ®9 t' 

0 

n. F. G. 

Must not 1>c 
less tlinn 
1250 nor 

more tlian 
1200 feet. 


Must not 
cxceeO 
1*C2 nor 
be less 
tbftti 

1*58. 

Should 

not 

absorb 
mon 
than 2 5 
i)cr cent 
(n 21 
hours. 


Mast a 

aieic of 13 
in»Iic8 to 
the Inch ond 
be retained 
on one of SO 
meshes. A 
saall qnan« 
tlt}nmr]io«s 
the loirei 
sieve. 

Ihevrlfotemustpasv 
a 12-fnGsh sieve. 
Outof lOplrtsnoi 
lc«s than 10 must 
beretarnedonaJO 
inc«b sieve and of 
the ronalnder not 
less than 4 paits 
mu^ be retained 
00 oSO meahsicre. 


MoUlure . — About eighty grains of the caiislied powder are weighed -in 
a pair of watch glasses witij ground edges so as to fit closely over each 
other. The Avatoh glass containing the powder nithout its cover ^ is then 
placed in a dessiccator over oil of A-itriol, and the loss of weight is noted 
every tAventy-four hours until a constant Aveiglit is obtained. 

Sulphur , — Prom ten to twelve grains are oxidised completely by 
digestion at a gentle heat Avitli strong nitric acid imd oUomte of potash. 
Tho excess of nitric acid is then driA'en off by cA-npomtion to drynMS, 
and the iusidne dissoh'-ed in Avnter. To the solution chloride of 
is added, and the precipitated sulphate of baryta completely Avaslied by 
repented boiling AA’ith small quantities of water. 

'Saltpetre orUHre . — About eighty groins ni-e treated Avitli boiling water, ^ 
niid tho dissolved nitre, after tiltration from the sulpliur and charcoal, is 
evaporated to dryness and AA'eighed.' 

Charcoal . — The quantity of tliis ingredient is repi'esented by the amount 
required to make up a hundred parts after deducting the percentage of 

sulphur and nitre found.. 

Good poAvder consists in a hundred parts of tho dry poAA’der of seventy- 
five ports of nitre, ton parts of sulphur, and fifteen parts of'charcoal. The 
moisture should be I'OO per cent, of tho poAA-der in its ordinaiy condition. 
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A. 

Abkj.ri : rcvonuc, 43. 

Adity&I •• Poona ward, details of, 274, 277 - 278. 

Afiz Bdg'll ! Junnar garden, 1S2 - 153. 

Agates ; near Poona, 402 note 1. 

Ahire '■ village, 102. 

Aland! '• village, temples, fair, municipality, his- 
tory, 102-104. 

Albert Edward Inatitnte Poona, 360. 

Ale : market town, fair, 104. 

Ambarkhdna : Poona city object, 331, 

Ambegaon ; viiiagca, 102 . 

Amritesbvar : Poona dty temple, 331. 

Amr&vati : eeo Medad. 

AoandodbhaT ; Poona tlicatro, 332. 

Ane : village, 104. 

Animal Home : Poona, 332 . 333. 

Aquodnets : Poona, 327 • 328. 

Arbitration Coart : Poona, 23 . 30. 

Arsenal : Poona, 360. 

Articles of Trade : Poona city, details -of, 302- ' 
313. 

Aryabbnsban : Poona theatre, 333. 

Assessed Tares 43. 

Avsari Bndrulcll : town, temple, 104 - 105. 

' B. 

.' Balance Sheets : 41 - 45. 

Band Stands ■■ Poona, 3 Cn. 

Baptist Cbapel : Poona, 360. 

Bdpu Gokhle : Maritha general 11807 • ISIS), 37, 
370, 370. 3S0. 

B&rdmati : town details, 105. 

Barya : Poona Arab commandant (a,d. 1350), 272, 
379. 

Bedsa : cares, inacriptions,- 103 • lOS. 

Belbdg : Poona city temple, 333 - 334. 

Belbe : village, Ecmddpanti well, 169.- 
Bh&ja : c.avcs, inscriptions, 109 -114. 
Bhdmburda': village,’ 361. , 

Bbatti Gate Bridge t3?ooi»», 285, 

Bhavani: Poona ward, doUibnf, 274, 276. 
Bbavdni's Temple: Pominyity, 331. 

Bhavsari : viUagc,,rude sloiic-cnclosnrcs, 114-119, 


Bhigvan: dllago, 119. . 

Bbimdslianlrar : holy village, Mahidev temple, 
Portuguese bell, legends, 119-121. 

Bbimtbadi : sub-division ' details, boundaries, 
area, aspect, water, olimate, stock, crops, people, 
cultivators, communications, 74 - 78. 

Bimleslivar : temple of, 258. 

Births and Deaths : {I 86 G - 1883), 72-74. 
Boribyfil : railway station, 121, 

Botanical Gardens : PoDna,;^3Gl. 

Bridges : Poona, 2S4’- 285. 

Buddhist Caves : see Caves. 

Bndhvdr : Poona ward, details of, 274, 281 ■ 282, 
Bndhvdr Palace : Poona city, 334 - 335. 

Bond Gardens : Poona, 361 • 362, 

Bnmd Bridge : Poona, 285. 

0 . 

Cantonment : Rirkoe, 367-359; Poona, position, 
divisions, aspect; sadar bizdr, aspect, population, 
streets, management, garrison, history, 350-357. 
Captain Idoor (1792) : description of Jejnd, 137 5 
of Poona, 409-410. 

Cat Plague: (1883), 71 -72. ’ 

Catholic Church *. Kirkee, 381. 

Caves: Bedso, 105- 108; Bhdja, 109-114; Gdrodi, 
129-130; Junnar, 163-216; Lohogad, 351; Ga- 
-neshkhind and Pdnchalesbvar, 368, 383-386; 
Sinde, 440 - 441 ; "Vebdrgaon, 454-464, 

Cemetery : see Graveyards. 

Chdkan: to^vn, fort, history, 121<X23, 
Chdndkhed : village, 123 . 

Chdsfcamdn : town, temple, 123 - 124. 
Chatarshingi : bill temple, fair, 362. 

Chdvand : fort, histmy, 124 - 125. 

chinchvad : town, railway station, Dov fcn..-:.. 

temples, 125-127. ' 

Christ Church : Kirkee, 381. 

I Civil Courts : Poona (1884), 24 - 25, 

Civil Suits : Poona (1870 - 1682), 25 - 26. 

I Climate : Poona, 66. 

Club of VTeatem India : Poona, 362 - 363. 
Collector’s Office : Poona, 362. 

Colonel ’WTelsh : description of Poona (iSOl), 413. 

1 Convent : Poona, 362;, - . ' . 
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Council Hall: Voona, 

Courts : Toona, nrl«tr.ilion, 29 • 30 ; civil, 34 . 23 ; 

criminal, 31 • amall causes, 27 - 29, 

Crafts : Poona city, 3.18, 

Crimo and Police : iWa (1S7-1 • 18 S 2 ), 33. 
Criminal Jnstico : I'omm (18S.1),31. 

D. 

Dddliji KondftdOV : Sh.'tli^ji’s manager of Poona 
(1G.1.'.), 40,1. 

D&dji Hdmoshi : a noted dneoit (1773), 30 and 
notes I and 2. 

Bdholi : village, temple, fair, 127. 

Balcsllina : distrilmtion of (1707), 43 note 1, 405 ; 

fond (1883), 4S • 49 ; prizo committee, 02-01, 
Daniel] : Major, Polico Sn])crintcndont Poona, 
(1879), 38-. 19. 

Ddpnri ; village, biingaloivs, gardens, 127 - 128. 
Ddmvdla’s Bridge : Poona, 28.'. 

Deccan'Collcgo : 5i , sc - ST, 30 1 . 

Deccan Edneation Society :00, 33.1. 

Dclin : village, liirtliplacc of TukArim, temples, 
fairs, 129.' 

Dev Family : Chinclivad, story of, 125 • 120. 
Dhdmankhcd : village, temple, fairs, 129- 
Dliond : town, railway station, trade, temples, 129. 
Diksdl : village, railway station, 129. 

Diseases > Poona, CO. 

Dispensaries : 07 • CS. 

Distillery : Mnndlmvc, 42, 

Dnydnoshtrar: Br,41imnn saint (1272-1300), 
tomb and temple at Aland!, fair, life, 102, 103- 


Freo Clmrch Mission Chnreli : Poona, sei • 
French Tombs : Poona, 367. 

Fryer : Plnglisli traveller (1673) at Junnar, 22i. 
230. 


Gambhimdth : rock tcmpk'^^li0i,^4l. 
Banesh : golden imago of, 446 and notti^ame of 
0 Poona ward, details of, 274, 278. 
Baneshkhind Caves: Poona, 368. 

Banesh Lena Caves ; Jnaaar, sot-eie. 
Bangdbdi s IfitRlyanntrPcshwa’a'mdoir(1773),36, 
403. 

Banj ! Poona wanl, details of, 274, 279. 
Banpnti’s Temple : Poona city, 333-336. 
Bdrodi Hill : 0 . 101 : 3 , inscriptions, 129 - 130. , 
Bdrpir: European graveyard, 36S; Mnealmii 
graveyard, 368 -.169. 

Barrison .-Pooun, 350. 

Bhnsheti’s Bridge : Poona, 235, 

Bhdshirdm : bead of the Poona police (1791), 18 
. note 1, 369, 409 ; Poona mansion of, 369. 

Bhode ! town, mosqne, 130. 

Bhodepir : object of interest, Poona city, 336. 
Bhodnadi : see >Siriir. 

Bhorpnde : Poona ward, details of, 274, 279. 
Ohorpadi Barracks : Poons, 369-370. 
fliotovder village, 131.- 
Borden : Cai)tBin(I739), 403. 

Bosdvis I Poona, 301 - 302. 

Bosdvi Bridge*. Poona, 285. * . 

Government Honse, Ganeshkhmd r Poona, 370 


101 . 


Drainage : Poona city, 325-320. 

Drugs : intoxic.iting, 43. 

Snlya MArnti'a Temple : Poona city, 337. 

E. 

Education : receipts and oliaigcs, 44. See Instnio- 
tion. ■* 

Edncntional Institutions: Foono city, BS-eo, 
S30 • 331 

Elphinstone :^’'* Monntstuart, desenption of 
Poona ( 1810 ), 138, 230, 236, 246, 376-,m 420, 
421, 422. 

Engineering CoUege : boo Soicnco College. 

Excise : system, roVonuo, 41 - 43.^ ' 

Exports : Poona city (1881 - 1884), 203 - 204. 


Filgate I Ur.. T. M., 365 note 3, 366 note 1. 
Fire Temples : Poona, 367. 

FitzBerald Bridge : Poona, 367. 

Flying Arcb. BTosciite : Junnar, 162 - 163. 
Forest S xeceiptasM charges, 43. 

Forrest : Professor G. IV., 400 note 1. 


.171 


Graham : moanment at Khanddlsof, 230 and noti 


Graveyards : Poona, 364 - 366. 

Gunpowder Factory : Poona. bnUdings, powder 
varieties, ingredients, 371-372, 465-470. 
Gymkhana .* Pconn, 372. 

Gymnasium : Poona, 373.* 


H. 


Hadsor : fort, biatoiy, 131. 

Haldlkhor’s Bridge : Poon.i, 285. 

Hari Makdji : Koli dneoit (1879), 38. 

Eaveli : sub-division details, boundaries, area 
aspect, w.iter, climate, stock, crops, people, com 
munications, 76 - 281. 

Heber : Bishop, at Poona (1825), 23 note 1, 423. 
Hemddpanti Eemains : 109, 148andnote 1, 218, 
250, 343, 402, 425--427, '439, 448. 

Eigll School : Poona, 55. 


Hingne Ehnrd : viUage, temple, fair, igi. 
HJvre'Bndmkh: teniple, fair^ 132 . 


EoUcar’s Bridge j .373. 
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Holkar’s Temple : Foona, 373. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries: 6S>63. 

Honses : Jnnnar, 142 - 143 ; Foona, 285 ■ 2S7.' 

I. • . 

Imports : Foona .city 11881 - 1884), 302 . 303. 

Inddpnr': anb-dii'iaion details, boundaries, area, 
aspeet,'\rater, climate, stock, crops, people, cul- 
tirators, communications, 82 - 84 ; totm details, 
history, 132. 

Indori: Tillage, 102. 

Indigenous Schools : Foona (1842. 1847), si. 

Instruction: schools, stafT, cost, readers and 
arriters (1881), pnpils by r.aeo, school returns, 
toun schools, colleges, private schools, Dccc.an 
Education Society, Tillage schools, libraries, 
Dakshina Frize Committee, Sitrrajanik Sahha, 
Vaktriitrottejak Sabha, nearspapers, 48 • C5. 

J. 

JflC^Uemont: French traveller (1832) in Foona, 
423-424. 

Jails : Foona, 39 . 40, 333, 401 - 402. 

J&ma mosque : Foona city, 330. 

, Jamdtkhdna: Bohords’ meeting house, 334. 

JamaetjiBund: Poona, 374. 

Jqjurl: holy village, Khandoba's temples, fairs, 
pilgrims, priests, trade, history, 132-139. 

Jews’ Or aveyardi Poona, 374 . 

Jijib&i : Bhiv&ji's mother (1027), 220. 

Jivdhan: fort, history, 139-140. 

Johns : the late Mr. G. H., 102 note 1. 

Juna Hot : see FdndhrL 

Junnar : snb.division details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, water, climate, cultivators, crops, stock, 
people, communications, traffic, 84-89; town 
details, description, hills, sub-dirisions, people, 
houses, shops, trade, capital, crafts, municipality, 
water-supply, 140-146 ; objects, gates, old weUs, 
temples, Mus.'ilmdn remains, merchant's tomb, 
Afia B4gh, 142 - 152 ; Shivner hill, fort details, 
upper hill, view, flying arch mosque, 153- 1G2; 
Buddhist Caves : MAkmoda (I. -XLV.), Bhimi- 
shankor group (I.-X.) inscriptions 1 - 3, Ambika 
group (XI.-XXIX.), inscriptions 4 -18; BhuUing 
group (XXX. -XBV.), inscription 19, 163-184. 
SHmrna (I, - L.) East face group (I. • XXXVII.) 
inscriptions 20 - 26 ; West face group (XXXVIIL- 

f XUn.); South face group (XLIV.-L.) inscriptions 
27-29, 184-201; Tomi (I. -XI.), 201-204; 
Gaxesh Lnira (I. -XXVI.), inscriptions 30-36, 
204-216; trips, Kulc'dr vdley, Ndna pass, in- 
scription’ (B.c.lOO), stiClaie3'(Ac.l00), pass details, 
216 - 224 ; history, Fryer (1673), 224-231. 

Justice: receipts 'and charge^ ■ 43 ; early Hindu. 


MusalmAn, 1-4; Mardtha, 5-18; British/ 19- 
24; civil courts (1884), civil suits (1870-1882), 
small cause courts, arbitration court, registration, 
criminal justice, police (1882), oCTonccs (1874, 
1882), village police, predatory tribes, Rdmoslua 
and Solis (1627 - 1879), jails, 25 - 40. 

K. 

Sadus : market town,shrhics, fair, 231 -232. 
Edlamb : village, 232. 

Ealas : village, 232. 

Karde : market town, trade centre, 2.32. 

Edrle : r.iilway station, 2.32. See Vchdrgaon. 
Easba : Foona ward, details of, 274, 270 - 277. 
Eavto': market village, 23& 

Eedgaon : village, railway station, 242 - 243. 
Kendur : market toavn, tomb, fair, 232. 
Ehadkdla : snh-divisional hcad.qnartcra, railway 
station, 2.32 - 233. 

Ehuud&la: town, railway station, description, 
honses, stock, people, trade, Mr. Graham’s 
monument, trips, 233 - 241. 

Shod : sub-dirision details, boundaries, arc.a, ns. 
pcct, climate, water, crops, stock, people, cnlti- 
aators, commnnieatlons, SO • 02 ; town details, 
Dildvnrkhdn’s tomb, temples, fairs, 241-242. 
Eikvi t market village, 213-214. 

Kirkee Barracke : Foon.a, ,374. 

Eirkec Battlefield : description of battle (1817), 
374-381, 421. 

Kirkeo Cantonment -. 357 - 359. 

Kolis : iircdatory triho, 3S - 39. 

Kondbdna : sec Sinhgad. 

Kotv&l Chivdi: old police office, Poona city, 
337. 

Koarigad: fort, details, history, 243-244. 
Eoregaon: village, battle (1818), obelisk, inscrip- 
tion, 244 - 247. 

Endkdoshvar : tomplc, description of, 424-423. 
Eukdi Valley : •Tunnnr, 216 ■ 217. 

Enrknmb : village, temples, 247t' 

L. 

Lake Fife ; Foona, description, birds, fish, 382- 
384. 

Lakdi Bnl : Foona bridge, 284. 

Land Bevenue : 41. 

Libraries : 61 - 62 ; Poona city, 331. 

Local Funds : 45 - 46. 

Lobogad: fort dotails, description, history. 217- 
256. 

Lon&vla : railway station, towtrdetaUs, 256. 

Loni : village, railway station, 256., : 
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•Loni Kalbh&i' : see Loni. . .»,• 

Loni Sand : ■village, (lcscn2]tioi) of towiisliip 
(1820),25G-2S8. ■ 

M. 

lUCacldntosh': Sir James, doscri2>tion of Poona 
(1805), 419-420. 

Madh : market village, 258. , *' * '* 

Mddhavrdv I. : fourth Poshwa (1761-1772), 406-.: 
407, 4Ji2, 

MddhavrdT: seventh Peahwa (1774-1705). death 
of (1795), 411. 

Mahddji Sindia : in Ppona, 410 ; death of (1794), 
411. 

IdahdllUlgfe : market village, 258. 

H/Calet : Mr. Charles, British envoy (1790), 409. 
llalhdrgad : fort, 258. 

jHalilc Ahmad: first Nizlm Shdhi king (149<h‘" 
1508), 122, 124, 140, 223, 433. 

Ualsiias : village, temple, fair, 258. 

Ualthan : village, tomb, fair, 258-239. 

Iffanchar : market town, old reservoir, mosque, 259- 
Mandai : Poona market, 313 - 3ia 
ISangalTdr : Poona ward, details of, 274. 
Hdnkeslivar : village, temple remains, 259. 
Hdumoda Caves s Junnar, 164 • 184. 
markets : Poona city, 313-323. . ■' I 

Hastani : Bijirar I.’8 (1721-1740) Alusalman mis- 
tress, 232* 264 • 263, 344. ■ | 

mdval : sub-division details, boundaries, area, as- I 
poet, soil, -water, climate, crop.Sr .ji^ple, cultiva- I 
tors, communications, 92-947* - 1 

lledad S village, 269. 

medical Institutions : Poona city, 66 - 68, 329- 
330. 

medicine : receipts and cliaiges, 44. 
military : receipts and charges,. 43. 

.military Apeonnts Offices = Poona, 384. 
military Prison : Poona, 385. ^ 

moreshvaf: seeMorgaon. .. > . 

morgaon: market town, Ganpati tcmjile, fmr, 
259-260. ’ 

moroha Sdda’s Vdda : Poona mansion, 3_^|,^v.--.'>- 
mostyn : Mr., British envoy (1780), 400. 
mnlshi Budrnldl : market village, 260. 
mundhave : village, nursery garden (1840- 1842), 
260... r 

miinicipalities : Poona district, 46 -47, 103, 132, 
138, 146, 241, 236, 239 j Poona city, formation, 
revenue, drainago, nads, walof-snpply, 323 - 320 ; 
Poona suburban, 330 - 360,^439, 446, 449, 451. 
mnrfir JagdevrdY : Bijapur minister (1630), 330, 

■ 403J»/y«il.Vi,. 

mnsalindJl Bemains: Jnnnar, 149-153, 154, 

ICO -161, 162-103. . - ■■ 

mnscrun : P®?”® 33i. 


mutha Canal : water-supply from, MS - 329." 
mnaafarjang : Poom wanl, details of, 274, 2(9. 

N- 

Koli ^lieftauiiof Sinhgad (1340), 442 
•JJageshvair v •Poenitemill^ 337. 

ITahapdna .- PnithanKtlji.tt«p'(B.c. lat), 167, 224 

Ndna ; Poona ward, details of, 274, '^75 -470^ . , 
Kdna.J'adlJflViB : Poona minister (1774 -ISO® 
•8, 231;* 2oS-*5,.^.3, 409-413. • <} 

mdnaglina : Xidna Fass ^!),;22^.'c.'*'> 

Nana Pass : remains, insm®ioD(aa 100), statue 
(i).c.l00), pass details, history, 218-224, ' 

Ndne : market village, 260. 

Ndnoli : village, caves, 260. ' 

Napier Hotel : Poona, 385. ^ 

Ndrdyan.: Poona ■warjlj, details of, 274, 2S0.. ,. ■" 
Nardyangaon : town de{aif^3is99,-260i^6!f! 
Ndrdyanrav: fiftli Peshn-a, murder of (1773 
..407-408. . i • -, 

Narpatgir : Poona temidi, 337. * 

-Narsingpur : village, temples, fair, 261. 
Narsoba : Poona temple, 337. - 

' Narso Bdmchandra : Cdv Sdheb, 266 note 
331 note 2. . ' ' 

Native Phj sicians : 69 - 7i, 28S ■ 2S9. 

• ’^vldkh Hmbre : village^ Hindu and Mnsalnri 

■ 'remaias, k^onS/so’f'SeS. ' 

New Hngiisb School : Poona, 60. 

New Jhfinsi Barracks 
Newmarket: toonii'cif^’337-338. ■ 
Newspapers : Poona city, 831. 

Nikitin : Russian traveller (1470), 225, 262. 
Nimdari : ■village, temple, fair, 262. 

Nimgaon :• village, temple, fair, 262. 

Nimgaon Ketki : market town, 262. 
Nirvangni : village, temple, legend, -263. 
Nivdungya Vithoba’s Temple : Poona city, 33' 
Nossa S; DaConceicao : Poona city ohapel of, 33 
Nydhdl : Poomt^'aid^sHjtaile of; -74, 275, 

-■*» .. -P’.' ' 

— IT- .'-'j 

Offences : Poona (I874-18S2), 32-33. - 
Ojhdr : village, Ganpati’s temple, 263 and note 3 
Omkdreslivar : Poona temple, 338-339. ' ’ 

Oomii : Kilcitin’s (1470), probably TJinbre, 202 ad 
note 4. 7 ■ . ■t-f , \ 

Otnr : market town,' fort, temples, fair, 

■*1 • • . 

Pdbal tow-n, temVic®: Mastdni’s tomb, "264 - 2(i,7. 
Pddli : Village, temple, fair, 265. 

Palasdev : market village, femple, 2{'5'. 
Pdnclldlcshvar : rock-eut temple, Poona. 385 
3S6. ■■ • 
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Fanctl&yat : native jury system, 19, 20. 

Findhri : old Poona fort, 272 - 273, 330. 
Fanjarpol : Poona animal home, 332 - 333. 
0P4rasu4th Temples : Poona city, 340-341.. 
Fdrgaon village, temple; 265. 

Farsi Bridge : Poona, ‘.285. ■■ 

Farnnde.:-,villag'o,'U^iflprci fair, 263. 

Far7atl'.Hill : Poona, deseriptlon, temples, view, 
rude atone circlea, 386 - 389. _ 

Farvati Lake : Poona, 389 .■396,-'408.^ 

FlLsllill: villaga!,,templ^ fair, reservoir, 263-266. 
'Fatas : railway statioif, temple, 266. 

.Faudi petty divisional head-qnarters, 266. 
j^etll : village, 266. 

rrliadke’s Tada : Poona mansion, 341. 
Fiiotoziincograpliic Office : Foona, 390. 
l% 1 )lmalis : Poona flower sellers, 293. 
..^iiUpalTaildi-s'mnVltet town, 266. 
police : Poona (1882), 31 - 32, 33 ; receipts and 
, y;hargos, 44. 

’’.Fioiia City, position, geology, aspect, river 
' Mutlia Mula, roads, drives, 266-269 j city de- 
^-Ecription, ward details, 270 - 282 ; streets, bridges, 
houses, population details, 283-301 ; trade, im- 
3 ^ porta and exports (1881 - 1884), details of articles, 

' * crafts, markets, 302-322; management, mnnici- 
liality, revenue (1838 - 1883), drainage, toads, ' 
water-supply from aqueducffsf'aWl the Jlntli'a 
Canal, medical and educational institutions, 
muss»m,liJ)jqr^ uew.gpapers, 323-331 j Objects of 
interest (1-40), miistfellaneouq objects, 331-349; 
OaXTOKUENT, divisions, aspect, sadar bazar, 
houses, shops, population, streets, management, 
garrison, history, 330-337 ; KibkeeGintosment, 

‘ StrnuuBAB MUNlciFALiTt, 338 -'360; Objects of 
interest outside the city (41-118), 300 - 401 ; 
history, 402-424. 

Foona Hotel : 390. 

Population. : Poona city, details o£,_287 - 302, 

Post : receipts imfl«hajges,tSS.-'44> ■ ' 

Post Office : Foona, 390. 

Potter’s Gate-Cittjse.tvay -. Poona, 2 84. , __ 

i'fivate Schoalei Poona city, SSvOO.'"' 

Fl'ize Comnuttee : Dakshina, 62-64. 

Fublic Works receipts and clinrges, 43. 

'Fur : village in Juhuar, HemAdpauti temple of 
l.'iKukdcshvar, 424-428. 
iPaK,s-)dll{ige in Slisvad, temples, fairs, 424. 
^trandhar : snbjdj^.on details, boundaries, area, 
T'aspectsu'^ter^imate, crops, people, cultivators”] 
7 commnniciAions, 04-98; fort details, iortifira-t’l 
) tions, buildings, history, 428 - 435. f 
Tnxandliaxe’s vdda: Poona mansion,'3fU3S2. ^ 

■ ' B. ' 

.Bnoo Course i Poona, "390 • 39^- 

^ ■■£ 866-61 . ■ ‘-'T 




Railway Bridge Poona, 391. 

Bailway Station Poona, 391-392. 

Baimdchi ; fort details, history, 435-437. 

Bdjur I village, old stones, hlnsalrndn remains, 
437-438. 

BdmesllTai' : Poona temple, 342. 

^am Shdstri : a Br&hman law-adviser (1773), 8, 
408. 

BdmOBbis: predatory tribe, 34-39. 

Bdiqangaon: village, Ganpati’s temple, 438. 
Bastia : Poona ward, details of, 274, 275. 

Bdstia’s vdda : Foona mansion, 342. 
Registration: 30- 31 ; receipts and charges, 44. 
Roads : Foona city, 269, 8‘26. 

Boti : village, temple, fair, 439. 

Royal Family Hotel : Poona, 392. 

s. 

SaddsMv : Poona ward, details of, 274, 280 ■ 281. 
SaddshivrdT BMu : Balaji Bijiriv’s (1740 • 1761) 
cousin, 338. 

S&kdr Fdthdr : health resort, 439. 

Sangam : the, Poona, 392. 

Sanskrit College : Poona city (1821 - 1851), 49, 51. 
Santa Crnz : Poona tombs, 392. 

Sar jerdv Ghdtge : plunder of Poona by (1798), 412- 
413. 

Sdrvajanik Sabka: Foona political association, 
64 

Sassoon : hli:. Qavid, 342, 398, 

Sasso!>n''ilsyIam‘ Poona, 342 - 343. 

Sassoon Hospital : Poona, 392-393. 

Sdsvad : town, details, 439 - 440. 

Sauddgar Gnmbaz ; merchant's tomb at .Tunnar, 
150- 152. 

Science College : Poona, 57-58, 393. 

Sbaiktasallds = tombs of Mnsalmiln saints, Poona 
city, 339, 343 - 344. 

Shdistekbdn : Moghal governor (1662-1664), 122, 
403 - 464. 

Shambhudev Hill : temple, fair, 440. 

’Shsrfvdr I Poona ward, details of, 274, 279-280. 
Shanvar Vdda : Poona palace, 344-346, 

Sbivne : market village, 440. 

Sbivner : Jnnnar hill-fort, details, hill top, npper 
hill, Musalman rcinainB,'~ View, flyipg-arch 
mosque, 153 - 163 ; caves (I. -L,), 184-201. 
Shukraydr : Foona ward, details of, 274, 282 -QiS. . 
“Bbuteavdr Vdda : Poona mansion, 346. 
sinde'j pillage, caves, 440-441. 

Sindia’eTomb : atVdnavdi, 393-394. 

I "Sf^bgad i’|pf t. details, history, 441.^43®;*!.*’'' * 
Sirnr.s'^snb-division details, boundaries, area, as- 
r '^ef) water, climate, crops, stock, people, culti- 
vators, communications, 8-101; town- detsB** 
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, Colonel' Wallace’s Tomb (1809)', inscriptimi. 44^; 

• * * * / ' *^‘' i 

Small Arms and. Ammunition Factory; 

, koc, building, MartiniiHeniy and ■Snider-, 
triages, maclimery, cstablialiment, 394-a9S.\^' 
Small ,CanSB Courts s Po^na' city and cantonment, ■ 
27-29. ' . • ' 

Soldiers' Gardens Poona, SDC. 

Fbmn,'.S0e, 

^ Someslrrar ■■ Poona temple, 34G, 

. Somirdr •• Poona ward, details of, 274 -275. 

' Sondri : ece'Mnlliitrgad. 

'Sfejaudre-w’s Churci i Poena) 3dC. 

St. Anne’s Chapel ! Poona, 390,.' 

St. Mary’s Church": Poona, 398 -397. 

' St. Patrick’s Church : Poona, 397. 

St.' Pdulla Church Poona, 397-398. 

St. Xavier’s, Chnrclt : Poona, 39s.- 
Statues : Kdna Pass (n.p.lOO), 22], 

Sub-Divisions : details of, Poona district, 75-101 
Poona ciiy, 273 - 2S3. • ' 

Sahurban Municipality: Poona, 959-360.. • 

Snpe : tmm, mo'sguc, inscriptions, 448-449. .. 

■ Synagogue < JevvisU, Poona, 398 - 399. , 

. . T. ‘ 

‘ e «• * 

Tdkve Bddrukh : market, villJgo, tomplo, -fair, 

• 449. . 

Talegaon Ddhbdde: torn:, reservoir, temjilcs, 

449-450. ■ ■ 

lalegaou Dhamdhpre : town, temples, 431.' * 
Tambdi Jogeshvari :',PoDn.'v temple, 34e."* 

Tdtya hlakdji : KoU daooit (1879), 38. 

Thenr : village, 4ffX-4oS'. ^ , 

Towers of Silence : Pftrsi, FWa, 39.9. 

'Training School : Poonaj. 55 -4)6. . 

Tnkdtdm : Vdni saint (1008- 1049), 404. * 

Tuldpnr: village, Jl5iBtgry,,45!j.. , , * 

Tulja Caves •-VunnavSOi'SSOi, 

Tulshibag -• Poona city temple, 347. 

U.’ ' '. 


"Vadgaon 
'459.'' ; 

Taidyaa : naiiv 
Vaktrittvotfeji 

■ POeiefJVfi# -.96) , • r-w,, . - 

'■Valontia*; Lordf'jaf^oo^ (!^),''414‘..419. -5 ' 

*r-k*t?1nfVI ’-eitvin^prt^ 


led, temple, 4o3, .j 
ral, convention 077 

elo^ti 


Vdphgaojfl ^-market vli]a^,’433i-;'-''''' 
Vasndevr' ^Dalvadt 1?iiadke : gong roliUvy 
(]879);«8, 424. ’- - 

Vedic Sacrifices,.<,-p.erfonnanceof(n.c.l09), 22c 
Vedishri : Dcccaitk'ing (mcIiOO), 220. 
Vehdrgaou : village, '.cave ' details, inscription 
454- 464. See Kdrle, 


' Vetdl TejMlI^ Poona city, S(7.-34S. , «-'*r 

■’VillBlaS^lsVl)!., ■' ■ ‘ 

Vir: villagOj' temple, fair, 464. ' ‘ 

Visdpnr: ijit, 'details, histoiy, 254-266. 

‘ Tishnnts Temiflcs •• Poona eft.:-, 348. ' , 

VishrSihbdg Palace : Poym city, 348, 349. 
Vithoji^lk^: mnrdei'6f.(1802), 15nota2, 4] 

Wali Bdwa.:MnBalmftnngwjjiikjld^i^^ 
Wards ■■ Pdonatatytffetailso^Wrn4!83. 

Water Supply •• Poona, a^uedaeCs,.l|^lia Cani 
‘ -820-329. . ' } ? 

Weamrs: Poona, ‘ 

Wellesley : ipenetaVUt'Kona jd4. 
Wellesley firidgd'ijtPc^^gsirfoJ^Ol. , ' 
WiB0;.Mnjor,'39. *' ,?*). ^ 

*’ Wojhar : see Ojbar. ' ' , ■ _ 


r-.-b" 


TTnited ServicdL^l)raT^-iPt.o4n, 390-40o: 

Dmli: r.aUwny Btatipu 


; YashVantrdv Holku : plnndec.^,Uo%jy| 
Cj:;4i.4.' •- .' 1 - 


Vaccination 69. 
V^de : market* 





